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JUSTICE 

We hear much about justice. Everybody wants it. Nations 
demand it. Revolutions seek it. It travels without definition, 
but with no more sense of nakedness than an axiom in geometry. 
We assume it and fight for it. We praise it and demand it. 

But justice demands attention not so much as an abstract ideal 
as a touchstone of moral attitude. To insist on getting justice may 
be the height of selfishness. To give justice is the essence of 
Christian morality. 

The democracies of the eighteenth centmy overturned kingdoms, 
aristocracies, and clergy in their efforts to get justice. They 
believed that kings had taken the rights which the common man 
once possessed as the gift of natxure. They rmdertook to get these 
rights back. That was justice. Also bloody revolution. 

To get justice may be simply a form of acquisitiveness. It may 
be legitimate, but it is no more legitimate than to get houses and 
lands and relatives by marriage. Jesus warns us against the effort 
to get justice as truly as against the effort to get wealth. Psycho* 
logically the two efforts are about the same. Nothing is easier 
than to camouflage selfishness in the terms of altruism. Many a 
man who talks about brotherhood wants to get something from his 
brother. So, too, many a man who talks about justice is more 
interested in what he shall receive than in what he shall give. 

To give justice requires a very different attitude of mind. 
Instead of being acquisitive, such an attitude demands the fine 
sacrifice which goes with sharing privilege. This is to have the 
mind which was in Christ Jesus, who did not se^ to get that which 
he might justly claim, but sought rather to share his spirit with 
those who killed him. 
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To give justice is very likely to be at the expense of what an 
individual and a nation may have regarded hitherto as just. Such a 
genuine democracy as sharing privilege implies does not come gener¬ 
ally by observation. It is like the Kingdom of God. It comes 
when some soul is bom into the likeness of the heavenly Father. 
It comes to nations when they perceive that other nations have 
rights as truly as themselves. 

To get justice is the highest ideal of the Juiiker, the Tory, and 
the bourgeois Philistine. 

To give justice is the ideal of the Christian democrat. 

Just now the entire world is talking about justice. Nations 
and classes who have suffered injustice are demanding their rights. 
In so far as these rights are consistent with the rights of other 
nations and classes they should be granted, but if this war is to 
result in iimumerable nations all seeking to get something in the 
name of justice, what sort of world shall we have ? If war is hell, 
what will that world be ? 

In the midst of this tremendous ferment there is need of some 
people championing the necessity of giving justice as well as fighting 
to get it. Such champions will not think of justice as placid good 
nature. To give justice is not the same as a miscellaneous distri¬ 
bution of social, political, and economic confectionery. It is the 
recognition of a commonwealth of rights which must be shared 
rather than monopolized. It is demanded of every successful 
man, nation, and labor xmion. 

Internationalism can become Christian only when nations look 
not only on their own affairs but also on the affairs of others. A 
peace conference which becomes simply a competition for getting 
justice will be a war conference. 

True Christians will not be content merely to exhort other people 
to do justly. They themselves will see that in the spirit of him, 
their Master, who died upon a cross that he might share his blessings 
with others, they must do justice. 
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MAKING CHRISTIANITY SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

I. THE MORAL MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, D.D. 

• Professor of Christian Theology in the University of Chicago 


This is the first of six articles by Professor Smith. As the striking tide indicates^ 
they wiU. treat of Christianity not as a theoretical system but as a modern democratic 
movement. In a day when we are apt to lose ourselves in the dust storms of rhetoric 
and think we have reached reality when we have acquired a vocabulary ^ these articles 
put the issue frankly but with the authority of reality. It is easy for the church to mis- 
take complacency for faith and the avoidance of deficits for providential guidance. But 
the next few years will be times that try men^s souls. Only a religion full of faith in 
God and fraternal service of mankind will be anything more than a social parasite. 


I. The Need of a Demeorado 
Chriatiaiiity 

“The world must be made safe for 
democracy.” So President Wilson 
announced the ultimate pu^se, to 
secure which the United States joined 
its forces with those of its Allies in the 
Great War. The military conquest is 
now complete. The autocratic powers 
of the Central Empires have been com¬ 
pelled to capitulate; and before the 
formal capitulation took place the forces 
of radical democracy within those 
empires were fast surging into conscious 
control of affairs. There can be no 
doubt about the completeness of the 
victory for democracy. 

But what about the moral equipment 
of a democratized world? Whatever 
may be said about the vanquished 
autocracies, they did organize some sort 
of social order. They kept men from 
preying upon one another. They incul¬ 
cated ideals of loyalty to the nation and 
thus promoted a common sense of re¬ 


sponsibility. Will the new democra¬ 
cies be able to do this ? The perils and 
difficulties confronting the attempt are 
written large in the recent history <rf 
Russia. There must be a develop¬ 
ment of loyalty and a sense of com¬ 
mon ideals compatible with democratic 
policies. 

What part in the moral inspiration 
and guidance of the new order can the 
Christian church expect to have ? 

It is natural for Christians to feel 
that they will have a large influence in 
the coming social order. Are not the 
teachings of Jesus essentially demo¬ 
cratic ? What could be a better starting- 
point than the doctrine of the brother¬ 
hood of men and the universal 
fatherhood of God? How better could 
wars be avoided and equity established 
than by following the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount ? It is no uncom¬ 
mon thing for Christian people to sit 
complacently in the presence of one of 
the greatest upheavals the world has ever 
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known and to talk easily of the “appli¬ 
cation of Christian principles.” 

But let any such complacent Christian 
become acquainted with the real senti- 
»ments of those who are active in the 
democratic revolt today and he will 
be startled at the widespread distrust 
and bitter hostility toward Christianity. 
The root of this hostility is found in the 
conviction that the Christian church is 
part and parcel of a system of special 
privileges which democracy is bound to 
demolish. The ethics of Christianity is 
felt to be formulated so as to uphold 
“vested rights.” We may shrug our 
shoulders at what seems to us to be an 
absurd judgment on the religion which 
we love. But there must be some reason 
for this feeling. If Christianity is to 
have a real part in the making of a 
democratic world the leaders of Christian 
thought must make sure that they are 
in inward sympathy with the principles 
of democracy. 

The Christianity which arouses the 
distrust and opposition of radicals is 
an ecclesiastical system, organized so 
as to retain control over the members of 
the church and so far as possible to 
exercise influence over the movements 
of our day. The democratic radical 
sees priests and clergymen assuming to 
speak in the name of a divine authority 
over which popular opinion has no 
control. He sees creeds prescribed 
which the believer is not at liberty to 
criticize. He sees the duties of men 
defined primarily in relation to an 
otherworldly realm. Such a religious 
system looks to the radical like an 
attempt to govern without the consent 
of the governed. 


If we look at the history of Christian¬ 
ity, we are compelled to recognize that 
as a system it was develop^ in a society 
which was not democratic at all. There 
was no such thing as democracy, as 
we understand it, until modem times. 
Indeed democracy is now only in its 
beginnings. The organization of th^ 
church, the definition of duties, the con¬ 
ception of the relation between God and 
men, were all formulated under the 
stimulus of ancient social and philo¬ 
sophical ideals. And these were essen¬ 
tially different from the ideals which 
enter into the making of modem democ¬ 
racy. 

We need only remind ourselves that 
Christianity had its birth in the age of 
Roman imperialism, when the affairs of 
Palestine, as of other regions, were 
administered from the authoritative 
center at Rome. We have only to 
familiarize ourselves with the messianic 
hope among the early Christians to 
realize that the consummation of their 
religious hope was Expected to come by 
divine intervention from heaven rather 
than by democratic evolution. At the 
great triumph described in the Book of 
Revelation the Messiah is hailed “ King 
of kings and Lord of lords.” As the 
Christian movement grew into the Catho¬ 
lic church there came into the foreground 
the doctrine of the divine authority of 
the church, vested in the bishops, who 
received their right to rule by apostolic* 
succession from Christ, just as an earthly 
king rules by right of descent rather than 
by popular suffrage. During the Middle 
Ages the church became the literal rival 
of the Holy Roman Empire; and down 
to this day Catholicism is the very 
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embodiment of autocracy in religion. 
The clergy possess an authority derived 
from a transcendent source and existing 
independently of the opinion or choice 
of the laity. Protestantism too has for 
the most part conceived Christianity as 
a system authoritatively imposed from 
above, and has resented any criticism 
of this authority. 

In short the Christianity of eccle¬ 
siastical organization represents to a 
large extent in religion precisely those 
ideals which growing democracy is elim¬ 
inating from political life. The spirit of 
benevolence in Christian leaders has, as 
a rule, guaranteed the beneficent char¬ 
acter of the activities of the church, even 
when these are autocratically managed. 
There has therefore not been the resent¬ 
ment against religioiis autocracy which 
has been provoked by political tyranny. 
Yet even here church history records 
a significant number of protests and 
reforms. 

!!• The Ideale of Aateoraoy 

Autocracy is a society governed from 
the top down. The ruler in any group 
possesses the right to rule, not from the 
consent of the governed, but by virtue 
of certain inherent privileges. Men are 
divided into classes, each class having its 
distinct code of ethics, in order to 
preserve the fundamental distinctions 
between the classes. Thomas Aquinas, 
the great theological systematizer of 
mediaeval conditions, in one definition 
of moral relations declared that every 
individind owes duties in two distinct 
directions: every man may be and often 
is both a ruler and a subject. One must 
kam to govern justly those who are 

n 


dependent upon him, and one must learn 
loyal obedience to those who have the 
right to govern him. Every man has a 
superior to whom he must look up, and 
most men have inferiors upon whom they 
may look down. A noble must look up 
to a king, but he looks down upon 
common people. In mediaeval law dif¬ 
ferent values were attached to the 
persons of the members of different 
classes. To kill a slave was far less 
heinous than to kill an equal. To kill a 
member of an upper class was a horrible 
crime. A master might with compara¬ 
tive impunity injure a slave. But if a 
slave inflicted a similar injury upon his 
master the offense received severe pen¬ 
alties. 

One of the best-known examples of 
r^isoning from the presuppositions of 
class distinctions is found in Anselm’s 
famous doctrine of the atonement. You 
will recall that his reasoning rests on the 
fundamental proposition that God is an 
infinite being, while man is a finite being. 
When man sins against God he injures 
an infinite being. The guilt of his sin 
then is infinite. The penalty is to be 
determined, not by the statiis of the man 
who commits the sin, but by the status 
of the person who is injured. Since 
God, who is the injured party, is an 
infinite being, any disregard of God’s 
will, be it never so insignificant a thing 
externally, is infinitely sinful. For God 
to require of a finite man the payment 
of an infinite debt seemed entirely just 
to one who assigned values on the basis 
of class distinctions. 

We can never appreciate the inner 
significance of the democratic movement 
imless we realize that it is instinctively 
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opposed to the religion and the morality 
of a class system. We must recall how 
society was organized on the basis of 
.class distinctions. Every class owes 
submissive allegiance to the class above 
and had certain peculiar privileges and 
rights to which the members of lower 
classes might not aspire. 

In the church men were divided into 
clergy and laymen. The primary duty 
of the clergy was to rule spiritually over 
the laymen. The fundamental attitude 
of the layman must be that of loyal sub¬ 
mission to the rules and requirements of 
the clergy. On their own part the clergy 
must be submissive to Ckxl or to the 
vicegerent of God as their superior. 
Exactly as the layman has no right to 
question or set aside the authority of the 
clergy, so the clergy have no right to 
question or to set aside the requirements 
of God, their superior. 

In politics we have the doctrine of 
the divine rights of kings. The king 
owes submission to God alone as his 
superior. His subjects must not dispute 
his authority. To this day unquestion¬ 
ing loyalty to the state is often so mag¬ 
nified as to suggest that men are 
subjects” rather than citizens. 

In industry we have the doctrine of 
master and servant, in which the servant 
is supposed to look up to his master as a 
superior and to give to him imqualified 
loyalty. We have slavery continuing 
down into the nineteenth century, with 
the doctrine that it is a divine institution 
in which masters hold the inherent right 
to the persons and the products of slaves. 

When society is thus organized we 
find that morality is likely to emphasize 
a benevolent patronage on the part of a 
superior and an unselfish loyalty on the 


part of an inferior. This means that 
the members of an upper class determine 
what is best for the lower classes. A 
king determines what the duties of the 
subjects shall be. The word of the king 
is law, just because he is a king. The 
welfare of the common people is thus 
dependent upon the good-will of the 
ruler. Bishops and priests prescribe to 
laymen what they shall believe and what 
they shall do religioiisly. Masters d^ne 
the rights and the duties of servants. 

We are familiar with the abuse of 
this power of superior authority in the 
varioiis realms. But we should recog¬ 
nize that there was a fine moral code to 
guide the actions of those who had the 
right to determine the conduct of 
inferiors. The motto noblesse oblige — 
class privilege means obligation—ex¬ 
presses the ethical ideal of the age. To 
this day, when we say that a man 
behaves like a gentleman we mean that 
there is a fine sense of honor on which we 
may depend. The true gentleman would 
take a genuine interest in the welfare 
of those of a lower class, but—and this 
is the important thing—such interest 
must be a freely given benefit. There 
must be no sense of compulsion. The 
gentleman will give gratuities to servants 
as a personal favor but would regard it 
as an impertinence for the servant to 
assume to determine how much the 
gratuity should be. Cannot a gentle¬ 
man be trusted to do the right thing? 
The king will grant favors and con¬ 
cessions to his subjects, but he will 
resist bitterly any attempt on the part 
of his subjects to bind him legally. For 
a king to have to obey laws made by 
subjects would be intolerable. Did 
not a Prussian king in the nineteenth 
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century declare solemnly that he would 
never allow a written constitution to 
modify his relationship to God, to whom 
alone he acknowledged submission ? Yet 
this same king pledged himself to labor 
loyally for the welfare of the German 
ipeaple in his capacity as ruler. Such 
service, freely given, seemed to men in 
former dBys to be finer than services 
given as the result of a bargain struck 
between men. 

An interesting example of this con¬ 
ception of rights and duties is furnished 
by what occurred at the time of the 
peasants’ revolt in England in 1381. 
Under Wat Tyler a body of peasants 
marched to London and demanded of 
the king certain rights. The king gave 
his word, and the peasants returned to 
their homes. But the nobles objected 
to the king’s promise because it de¬ 
frauded them of certain services which, 
they claimed, were inherently due them. 
The king thereupon revoked his promise 
to the peasants in the words: Villeins 
you were and villeins you are. In 
bondage you shall abide, and that not 
your old bondage but a worse.” There 
was nothing essentially wrong about 
this according to the code of autocracy. 
The king, not the subjects, must deter¬ 
mine what is right and just. If at one 
time, owing to a misapprehension of the 
matter, the king has promised certain 
privileges, these must be viewed as 
privileges which may be revoked at the 
pleasure of the ruler. The honor of the 
king means the retention of his free 
action. We have a relic of this code of 
ethics in dueling, where it is thought 
to be a disgrace for a gentleman to 
submit to laws. He must be free to 
defend his honor in his own way rather 


than to acknowledge his inferiority by 
obe3dng laws made by common people. 

The philosophy of divine rights and 
of class distinctions prevailed for cen¬ 
turies in the development of Western 
civilization. Ethical ideals and religious 
doctrines were formulated in terms of 
this philosophy. Our inherited ideals 
are largely in terms of the relationships 
belonging to this bygone age. Right and 
virtue are still thought of largely in 
terms of the ethics of privilege and of 
honor.” Christianity has embodied in 
its doctrines and in its morals much of 
this philosophy. Indeed, in an age 
when men were thinking and living in 
accordance with the principles of divine 
privilege and the conceptions of un¬ 
restricted “honor,” the only way in 
which Christian idealism could become 
effective was to sweeten and purify these 
existing conceptions of duty. But the 
development of democracy has intro¬ 
duced into the Western world different 
conceptions of obligation. If Christian¬ 
ity is to become a spiritual power in our 
age Christian teachers and preachers 
must learn to interpret the best moral 
ideals of our age as consistently as did 
the great Christian leaders of mediaeval 
society. We must then understand 
clearly what are the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of democracy. 

III. The Ideale of Demeoraoy 

I. The right of revolution against 
autocracy .—^The most important thing 
about democracy is denial of the right 
of the class system to persist. But since 
this class system is already in existence 
there is no way of correcting it by refer¬ 
ence to the rules established by the sys¬ 
tem. Democracy therefore is compelled 
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to assert its ideals by a revolution. 
The fact that such revolution may and 
usually does involve violence and blood¬ 
shed seems to put the revolutionists in 
the position of being enemies to mankind. 
By contrast the “law and order” of the 
existing government is exalted, and the 
excesses, either actual or possible, of 
revolutionists are cited as evidence of the 
immoral character of the democratic 
revolt. 

In spite of our natural dread of what 
may happen if men are released from a 
sense of obligation to existing authority, 
we must recognize that the growth of 
democracy in an aristocratic society in¬ 
volves the assertion of the right of revolu¬ 
tion. Democracy means that the people 
claim for themselves the right to deter¬ 
mine what is just. But, as we haye seen, 
the fundamental principle of autocracy 
is the right of a superior to determine for 
his inferiors what they should do. For 
the inferior to refuse to accept this judg¬ 
ment would be in and of itself a rebellion 
against “constituted authority.” In so 
far, therefore, as autocratic ideals are 
actually in force democratic efforts can 
make a start only by challenging the 
established order. 

If now, as has generally been the case, 
the autocratic order is believed by those 
who adhere to it to be divinely estab¬ 
lished, the democratic revolution looks 
like a defiance of God’s laws. In such a 
case democratic ideals will express them¬ 
selves in radical criticism of the religion 
which supports the old order. Not that 
democratic aspirations are necessarily 
irreligious. Indeed those contending for 
popular rights often invoke a divine 
sanction for their attempts; but even so, 
‘ Ckristianiiy and Social Questions, p. 48. 


it involves a different kind of religion 
from that of the established order. 

Let us look briefly at two or three of 
the important events in the development 
of democracy. Englishmen delight in 
looking back to the day of Magna 
Carta, when in the struggle between 
King John and the English barons the 
King was compelled to sign an agree¬ 
ment to recognize certain privileges of 
the barons which he had not wished to 
regard. Perhaps one of the greatest 
features of Magna Carta is that it was 
no Utopia, embodying impossible aspira¬ 
tions. It was a simple recital of the 
inherent rights of these barons, who had 
suffered much because of the arbitrary 
way in which the King had attempted to 
use their services and tax their estates. 
While in content it was not at all revolu¬ 
tionary, it did embody a revolutionary 
principle. It denied the divine right of 
the King to play fast and loose with the 
convenience of other men as his fancy 
might dictate. Archdeacon Cunning¬ 
ham in a recent book says: “The 
strongest safeguard against the tempta¬ 
tion which besets rulers to exercise their 
powers as they like at the moment, and 
even for their personal advantage, is 
afforded by the theistic belief that those 
who rule are responsible to God for the 
manner in which they discharge their 
duty.”* Experience seems to teach, 
however, that it is hardly safe to allow 
the ruler to be the sole judge of what are 
his responsibilities in the sight of God. 
Magna Carta affirms in no uncertain 
way that the ruler must be responsible 
to the people whom he rules as well as 
to God, and that they have the right to 
determine what their interests are. 
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In this connection it is interesting to 
recall that King John did not regard bis 
signature to the charter as at all binding 
(m him. As was true of the peasants’ 
revolt, to which we have already referred, 
the King felt that he had a right to 
revoke any agreement made with those 
who were not his peers, on the ground 
that his authority was absolute and 
could not be abridged. He almost 
immediately violated the provisions of 
the charter, and in this violation he was 
sui^rted by the Pope at Rome, who 
declared the Magna Carta null and void 
on the groimd that it had been extorted 
frc»n the King by force. The papal bull 
declared, ‘*A document of this kind we 
utterly repudiate and condenm.” Thus 
did autocracy in the church stand by 
autocracy in the state. 

Another great landmark in the growth 
of democracy is the so-called Bill of 
Rights which marks the English Revolu¬ 
tion in 1689, when the bitterly contested 
attempts at autocracy on the part of the 
Stuart kings were ended by the estab¬ 
lishment of the new dynasty under 
William and Mary. This historic docu¬ 
ment is of profound significance for at 
least two reasons: (a) By making the 
new king and queen depend upon the 
will of parliament instead of upon 
natural descent it repudiated the theory 
of the divine rights of kings. The right 
of a king to rule depends upon the 
consent of the governed. The rights of 
men are asserted over against the claim 
of a divine right held immune from 
human criticism, (b) The actual deeds 
of a king are declared to be subject to the 
consent of the people. The Declaration 
states that '^the pretended power of 
suspending of laws or the execution of 


laws by regal authority without con¬ 
sent of parliament is ill^al”; also that 
the pretended power of dispensing with 
laws or the execution of laws by regal 
authority, as it hath been assumed and 
exercbed of late, is illegal.” Govern¬ 
ment from above downward must cease. 
Righteous government must be a co¬ 
operative matter in which the governed 
have the right and the duty to aid in 
ascertaining principles of justice. 

A third great event in the progress 
of democracy is one in which we of 
the United States take pride. It is the 
stout resistance of the Englishmen in the 
colonies of the New World to the exercise 
of autocratic power by the King of the 
mother-country. The issue was per¬ 
fectly definite. The colonists claimed 
the right to determine for themselves 
what was jiist in certain particulars. 
King George and his advisers wanted to 
retain for themselves the right to deter¬ 
mine what principles should govern the 
colonists. The King was ready to make 
concessions, provided these should be 
regarded as privileges freely granted by 
him. The colonists were ready to forego 
the conveniences of such privileges and 
ultimately to resist to the death in order 
to assert their own right of self- 
government. It is unfortunate that the 
easy pictorial way of describing this 
struggle in the histories made it seem 
like a conflict between two nations. As 
a matter of fact it was a struggle between 
two ideals, and in both the mother- 
country and the colonies men were 
divided over this issue. Shall govern¬ 
ment be from above downward? Or 
shall it be a co-operative matter in which 
all concerned shall have the right to help 
to determine what is just ? The hostility 
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of the American government to the idea 
of a king was due to the fact that a 
king suggests overhead control, and the 
Americans were bound to organize a 
government resting on the consent of 
the governed. 

It should be noted that violent revo¬ 
lution occurs because the rules of the 
game are so fixed by autocracy that 
nothing legal can originate save by the 
will of the ruling power. Just in so far 
as autocratic principles actually control 
society democracy can proceed only by 
revolution; but when once democracy is 
established discussion and criticism may 
come from within the group and be 
embodied in changing legislation and 
revised constitutions. This is one reason 
why an autocracy provokes wars more 
inevitably than does a democracy. 

2. The principle of equal righls for all. 
—^The class system of society means 
favoritism. The ruler, or the member 
of the upper class, is entitled to grant 
privileges to those beneath him according 
to his own sweet will. The fact that 
one man has received from above a 
special advantage does not entitle his 
neighbor to claim that advantage as a 
right. If one master freed his slaves, 
as he had a perfect right to do, this did 
not mean that the slaves of a neigh¬ 
boring master could clamor for emanci¬ 
pation as a right. We find this system 
of favoritism in the theological doctrine 
of unconditional election. From the 
point of view of autocracy God cannot 
be reproached with injustice because 
he elected to save some while allowing 
others to go to eternal damnation. It 
was a sublime exhibition of God’s 
benevolence that any are saved at 
all. Those who are not elected cannot 


claim that any wrong has been done 
them. 

When democracy asserts the right of 
the so-called lower classes to determine 
for themselves what they regard as j\ist, 
it is necessary to ground this right in 
something more defensible than simple 
covetousness. The moral defense of 
revolution consists in establishing the 
doctrine that there is inherent in human 
nature a dignity which entitles all men 
to equal rights. Magna Carta embodied 
the rights of a special class, the barons, 
against the king. But it was only as the 
barons could make it appear that they 
were vindicating universally valid rights 
that their struggle could become some¬ 
thing more noble than a campaign in 
force for special privilege. Indeed, so 
surely as a revolution allows itself to 
become a mere struggle for the exclu¬ 
sive advantage of a lower class it loses 
its moral character and drifts toward 
terrorism. The Bolshevikist movement, 
because it restricts rights to one class 
only—the proletariat—is driven inevi¬ 
tably to autocratic rule rather than to 
real democracy. On the other hand, 
enduring democracies proceed to remove 
one after another of the disabilities left 
over from the autocratic regime, thus 
bringing more and more clearly to ex¬ 
pression the essential principle of equal 
human rights. Slavery was incom¬ 
patible with democracy and had to go. 
Religious tests as a basis of citizenship 
had to disappear. Women are now 
coming to their rights as a consequence 
of the logic of democracy. 

In this connection Christianity has 
found itself hampered by its aristocratic 
traditions. The persistence of an estab¬ 
lished church is part and parcel of an 
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aristocratic distinction between those 
who are religioiisly privileged and those 
who are not. To this day the estab¬ 
lished church in England enjoys a 
privileged income from the state. There 
was a long and bitter struggle before 
dissenters were admitted to equal polit¬ 
ical ri^ts with Anglicans. In the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony for some 
time the right to vote was restricted to 
those who were members of the church. 
All this was the expression of the auto¬ 
cratic principle that those who did not 
belong to the church should be governed 
from above by their superiors. 

Indeed the principle of equal rights 
was formulated by the rationalists of the 
eighteenth century, who were insisting 
on a democratic religion, in which every 
man should have the right to do his own 
religious thinking instead of being com¬ 
pelled to accept a doctrine prescribed 
for him by ecclesiastical authority. 
Appeal was made to the original, 
divinely created, nature of man, in 
contrast to existing autocratic practices, 
as a standard by which to judge human 
rights. All subsequent devices of church 
or state must be corrected by this test. 
John Locke declared: “Men being by 
nature all free and equal and inde¬ 
pendent, no one can be put out of this 
estate and subjected to the political 
power of another without his own 
consent.’’ The Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence of the American Colonies 
reads: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable rights,” etc. 

The great moral f oimdations of democ¬ 
racy were formulated, not primarily by 
the church, which was still cherishing its 


quest for special privilege, but to a large 
extent by men who had broken with the 
church religiously precisely because they 
insisted on the right to do their own 
thinking instead of having creeds pre¬ 
scribed from above. So suspicious was 
the democracy of America of the 
attitude and temper of organized reli¬ 
gious bodies that it expressly guarded 
itself against the possibility of the control 
of government by any church. Democ¬ 
racy was secularized in order to preserve 
its moral constitution. For as long as 
a distinction is drawn between the church 
and the “world” it is easy for the church 
to assmne an autocratic attitude and to 
attempt to prescribe what those not of 
the church shall think and do.. Democ¬ 
racy can rest securely only upon the * 
inherent dignity of man as man, not 
upon the accident of his attachment to 
any special group or class. 

3. The responsibility of citizens for 
good government .—In an autocracy all 
responsibility for laws is assumed by the 
ruling class. The subject has no duty 
save to obey. He may indeed growl and 
protest if things go badly, but his only 
redress is to petition the ruler to bring 
about reforms. It is the ruler alone who 
is responsible for deciding what just 
laws are. 

Whenever people are thus governed 
from above they inevitably develop the 
habit of thinking in terms of extorting 
some better advantage for themselves 
from the responsible authority. In case 
the ruler is exceptionally benevolent a 
spirit of loyal gratitude may prevent 
adverse criticisms. But history shows 
that in the long rim a “lower” class will 
come to the point of seeking its own 
selfish welfare whenever it thinks it has 
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any power to compel favorable attention 
to its demands. Autocracy thus makes 
for selfishness. 

This selfish attitude often continues 
into a democratic society. Sectionalism 
in politics and class struggle in industry 
are only too common. The full meaning 
of democracy is realized only when the 
citizens become conscious of themselves, 
not as claimants for special benefits, but 
as responsible partners in the conduct of 
a great enterprise for the common good. 
Nothing is more sordid than a so-called 
democracy which is nothing but a 
scramble of parties and factions and 
individuals for the spoils of political 
warfare. Indeed, if the spirit of selfish¬ 
ness prevails it will inevitably nullify any 
democratic government; for a minority 
shut out from a share in the plunder may 
set up a revolution and thus disrupt the 
government. 

Our minds are still so occupied with 
the first step toward democracy, that is, 
the wresting of power from autocratic 
holders of it, that far too little attention 
has been given to the more important 
task of developing a sense of dvic 
responsibility. We have seen that in the 
old motto noblesse oblige there was a 
fine spiritual restraint. Unless a democ¬ 
racy embodies something as morally 
noble as the conception of honor” in 
the ethics of autocracy it is headed for 
disaster. 

The attaining of a sense of sacred 
responsibility for the common welfare 
involves something like religious devo¬ 
tion. It is a common factor in current 
Christian exhortation to stress one’s 
civic duty. But it may fairly be ques¬ 
tioned whether such exhortation is 
always given in the spirit of a religion 


suited to democracy. Just as long as 
dvic duty is felt to be an obligation to 
something external a democratic inspira¬ 
tion of morality has not been reached. 
If the choice be between mere ‘‘loyalty” 
to a government and the opportimity to 
secure special privileges from the govern¬ 
ment, it is to be feared that loyalty will 
be but lip service. The surest way in 
which to secure a sense of moral respon¬ 
sibility is to assume actual responsibility. 
Is it not time to begin to change the 
emphasis of our democratic slogans? 
The attainment of freedom, from auto¬ 
cratic control is indeed a great step in 
advance. But this is simply the pre¬ 
liminary to the acquiring of a morale on 
the part of free dtizens which shall make 
the new regime actually better than the 
old. This change of emphasis is the 
most pressing duty of democracy today. 

4. The democratic control of special 
ability .—^There always have been and 
there always will be great differences in 
ability among men. A sodety which can 
encourage inventors, great ^ecutives, 
and capable organizers is the richer in 
every way. One of the strong points of a 
monarchy is that the future ruler may 
be trained from childhood for his special 
vocation. In a democracy, as it exists 
today, no such special training can be 
coimted on in a candidate for office. 
The apparent advantage of the monarch¬ 
ical provision, however, is usually nulli¬ 
fied by the absence of any natural talent 
for government in the majority of heirs 
to the throne, while in a democracy such 
natural talent has a chance to come to 
the front. 

Democrades, however, still carry 
over their ancient jealousy of rulers by 
autocratic right and are inclined to view 
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with suspicion any concentration of 
power. In order to be sure that nobody 
governs from above we have attempted 
to make the common citizen responsible 
for the selection of every petty official. 
The result is a ballot so complicated that 
no voter possesses the knowledge neces¬ 
sary to conscientious voting, and there 
is plenty of opportunity for self-seeking 
politicians to promote special interests. 
We are beginning to work out the prin¬ 
ciple of the short ballot, whereby the 
elected official is given a chance to make 
good in his own way and with the selec¬ 
tion of his own helpers, thus enabling 
special ability to find scope for its powers. 
But the official is to be held responsible 
for results, and the people may judge 
whether he is or is not competent to 
serve them. 

It is in the industrial realm that there 
is most need of the recognition of this 
principle. How naturally we have 
transferred to the world of modem 
business the titles which we have repu¬ 
diated in our politics! We have our 
“coal barons” and our “money kings” 
and a host of other industrial “mag¬ 
nates.” Such titles do not arise without 
a corresponding reality behind them. 
To the proposal to “democratize” busi¬ 
ness the answer is that business demands 
such ^>ecial ability that failure would 
be sure if every measure were to depend 


upon the votes of the employees, or if 
the people should elect the managers. 
But may there not be democratic control 
of special ability without the displace¬ 
ment of special ability? Cannot such 
ability be so organized as to serve the 
spirit of democracy instead of arousing 
jealousy ? That is the great problem of 
the next generation. 

In an autocracy the common man had 
only to be loyal to his superior. A re¬ 
ligion which laid stress on unquestion¬ 
ing loyalty would train a man admirably 
for life in such a society. 

In a democracy the right of criticism, 
the self-determination of convictions, the 
responsibility of the citizen for the public 
welfare, and the subjection of special 
ability to democratic control are essen¬ 
tial. What kind of a religion will train 
men for the conscientious exercise of 
these duties? Is not the conventional 
conception of salvation adapted to the 
somewhat passive loyalty of bygone days 
rather than to the active responsibilities 
of citizenship in a democracy ? Can we 
not discern a spirit of unrest in Chris¬ 
tianity today which, rightly interpreted, 
indicates a longing of the religious spirit 
for more adequate ways of expressing 
democratic aspirations? Does not the 
dawning of a new era for democracy 
mean also a new epoch for Christianity ? 
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The ethics of a war are not to be con¬ 
fused with the ethics of war. Abstractly 
considered, the ethical problem of war 
is simple enough. It is a social evil to 
be condenmed. We have fought a war 
in order to end war. If morality were 
a matter of abstract ideas, and if the 
formulation of an id^l meant its achieve¬ 
ment, we might well leave the discussion 
of war to the classrooms of university 
lecturers, there to find companionship 
with ideas, rights, and world-spirits. 
But morality is not abstract. Strictly 
speaking, there is no such thing as 
morality. What really exists is folks 
who are constantly getting into trouble 
with other folks and trying to prevent 
the recurrence of the consequences. 

The first impression which this war 
makes upon many persons is that of a 
world running amuck through morality. 
The very fact that men are fighting has 
so filled the eyes of idealists with tears 
that they have been unable to see the 
aims for which men fight. This war, 
they lament, like war in the abstract, is 
a denial of morality. If men had been 
really moral they would not have fought. 
The Germans would have listened to the 
sweet reasonableness of a shipload of 
miscellaneous pacifists, and the United 
States would have abandoned exports 
and ^ voyages and devoted itself to 
an epistolary exposition of sweetness and 
light 1 

Even those whose eyes have not been 
so accustomed to seeing the invisible 


as to be able to see men at least as trees 
walking, have felt something like despair 
as they have looked on a world in arms. 
Systematized atrocity, organized mas¬ 
sacre, nationalized slavery, starvation 
through peace treaties, certainly make 
the impression that the reign of morals 
has closed. It is hard indeed to see that 
the German policy is itself an expression 
of an ethical theory which argues not 
so much of the end of morality as of the 
attempt to build up a different sort of 
morality from that which the rest of the 
world is evolving. 

The same can be said of the less ab¬ 
horrent but more fundamental fact that 
morals have difficulty in passing a 
national boundary. Up to a line which 
separates one nation from another 
certain groups of customs and laws pre¬ 
vail. Beyond that line they do not 
prevail. On one side of the line are 
friends; on the other side are enemies. 
On one side of the line men are to be 
treated humanely; on the other side 
they are to be treated according to the 
demands of military necessity. Some 
have questioned whether all is fair in 
love, but the war has shown a damnable 
belief on the part of the Central Powers 
that all is fair in war. 

And there are more widespread 
sources of concern. War in itself re¬ 
leases evils which peace restrains. The 
necessity of brutdity, the use of force 
to the utmost, the reduction of indi¬ 
viduals to cogs in huge, collective 
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machines, the cultivation of passions 
universally condemned in social rela¬ 
tions, the disregard of human suffering, 
the constant desire to injure others— 
all these are the outcome of war. They 
will demand moral reconstruction and 
cause new problems, if not dangers, in 
the epoch upon which we have entered. 

But lamentation is a luxury of the 
hopeless. As the war sinks into per- 
^)ective this superficial journalistic view 
will 3deld to a truer social estimate, and 
the war will be seen to be (i) a revela¬ 
tion of the moral forces and philosophies 
embodied in social institutions and 
policies as well as (2) the starting-point 
of a new epoch in the development of 
social evolution, which is only another 
way of describing morality itself. With¬ 
out den3dng the ethical losses wrought 
by the war, I wish to limit attention to 
some of the ethical gains made during 
these tragic years. 

I. Moral Tendenoiea in National Liio 
Revealed by the War 

I. Considered in the large, the present 
war has shown a moral order in history .— 
International policies have not been 
developed in the vacuum of abstract 
theory. They have dealt with wheat 
fields, oil wells, coal mines, uninhab¬ 
ited territories, oceans, and climate: I 
should be among the last to bow before 
economic determinism. That, like every 
phfiosophy of history, seems to me to be 
altogether too simple. Its weakness has 
been displayed in amazing proportions 
in this war itself. National morale is 
not to be reduced to chemistry and 
ph3rsics. This war is due to the working 
of hiiman personalities. Economic re¬ 
sources alone no more produce history 


than chemical elements produce plants. 
You cannot find a physidal formula for 
Nietzsche and Treitschke, Prussian and 
Turk. But human nature operates in 
the midst of physical forces, and since 
the sixteenth century international rela¬ 
tions have been increasingly affected by 
commercial motives. 

If no sociologist of the future, imless 
he dwells detached among his books, 
can ignore economic struggle, just as 
true is it that no historian, unless he be 
one of the sort which looks upon history 
as an infinite number of doctors’ theses 
united by a card catalogue, can see in 
human progress merely the aggregate 
activity of peripatetic chemical labora¬ 
tories driven by the sex instinct. The 
war has shown that men are persons, 
and that nations are dependent upon 
persons. 

Personal action, however, whether on 
the part of individuals or on the part of 
groups like nations, has organized its 
general principles of action in a most 
unsymmetrical fashion. Nations too 
often have been incapable of focalized 
vision. They have, as it were, fixed one 
eye on heaven and one eye on wealth. 
The present war has shown the abyss 
into which such pathological vision can 
bring the world. The detached observer 
need have no difiSculty in these days in 
discovering that national policy, like 
individual practice, is not outside the 
law of cause and effect. The war has 
sharply divided nations into those sub¬ 
ject to an inner urge toward respect for 
the rights of others and those who are 
moral anachronisms, 3delding to the 
backward pull of policies worthy of 
Sennacherib and Genghis Khan. The 
war is clearly caused by antisocial 
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actions of the past. Untangle from the 
mass of facts that make up diplomatic 
history the foreign policy of any nation 
and the operation of a moral order is 
apparent. Its Turkish policy, already 
repudiated, of Great Britain, the Balkan 
policy of Austria, the Russian policy 
toward Poles and Finns, the German 
policy toward the world, have reaped 
their harvest in this war. Injustice on 
the part of any nation sooner or later 
finds its Nemesis. Whatever may be 
his theological predilections, the his¬ 
torian can see that the wages of sin is 
death. 

Particularly is this law of social retri¬ 
bution seen in the case of Germany. 
Never in the history of international 
affairs has injustice so relentlessly and 
immediately been followed by its 
own punitive results. The injustice 
of Germany to Serbia made Russia 
her enemy. Her injustice to Belgium 
armed England. The violation of inter¬ 
national law through the submarine was 
the occasion that brought the United 
States into the war. Her manipulation 
of Bulgaria and the justification of the 
policy of massacre by Turkey cost 
Germany the control of the Near East 
The unrighteous treaties forced upon 
Russia and Roumania made inevitable 
the rise of the Slav states, the disintegra¬ 
tion of the Austrian Empire, and the 
end of a German Middle Europe. The 
persistent brutal treatment of Belgians 
and Frenchmen made it impossible for 
any nation to trust the government of 
Germany, and fixed beyond recall the 
need of resting a peace of justice Upon 
the reduction of the empire to an 
innocuoiis military power. The present 
revolution in the German states followed 


inevitably. Such facts make the denial 
of a moral order and the workings of a 
God of justice in history beyond my 
comprehension. 

2. The war has developed the non- 
political agencies of social service ,—It is 
necessary only to mention the wonder¬ 
ful work of such organizations as the 
Red Cross, the Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association, and the Knights of 
Columbus. 

These organizations gain importance 
as they are seen to be illustrations of a 
new moral attitude toward human suffer¬ 
ing. They belong in a realm of human- 
itarianism which has been only recently 
occupied in any intelligent and wide¬ 
spread fashion. The extraordinary effort 
to mitigate the miseries caused by war 
testifies to the persistence of a public 
opinion that leads to social action worthy 
of the Good Samaritan. This fact be¬ 
comes the more significant when one 
recalls that the vast expression of 
altruism is the enlargement brought by 
war to habits and sympathies which 
were rapidly developing before the war. 
Men are still living who justified slavery 
on ethical grounds. The recognition of 
the rights of prisoners to something more 
than retribution and of the insane to 
something better than chains and strait- 
jackets is hardly older than the lives of 
some of our contemporaries. But the 
willingness and ability of the democratic 
peoples to give himdreds of millions of 
dollars to the support of the victims 
of national brutality, and now to imder- 
take to aUeviate the misery within the 
borders of Austria itself, evinces a con¬ 
sistency and spontaneity of moral atti¬ 
tude which never before have foimd self- 
expression. 
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This new humanitarian spirit has car¬ 
ried with it a new religious tolerance. 
The fraternal impulse has learned that 
there are moral values immensely supe¬ 
rior to theological chauvinism. If the 
war had done nothing else than to bring 
about the hearty co-operation of Jew, 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant it 
would have shown that the Allies at 
least have turned a new leaf in their 
religious life. Just how far this new 
^irit has developed in Germany events 
do not disclose with sufficient distinct¬ 
ness to warrant description. The re¬ 
ports which reach us of the treatment of 
their prisoners and the desecration of 
the Red Cross by Germans argue that 
the same anachronistic nationalism 
which led the Germans to speak of a 
German God found expression in a 
tribal humanitarianism. The ‘‘old Ger¬ 
man God’’ does not seem regardful of 
ho^itals belonging to the enemy. There 
is also something almost S3anbolic in 
the ffict that while German shells have 
ruined the cathedral at Rheims and 
leveled the house in which Calvin was 
bom at Noyon, the cathedral at Cologne 
and the house of Luther at Wittenberg 
stand unharmed. 

3. The war has shown that patriotism 
is of different sorts and of different moral 
values .—^There is a patriotism which has 
been developed among democracies since 
the eighteenth century. To a greater or 
less d^ee such nations have seen that 
they have a mission of helpfulness to 
those nations which are weaker. Mixed 
and imperfect as this better patriotism 
has doubtless been, limited too often by 
the hopes and fears and ambitions of 
anachronistic leaders, it has neverthe¬ 
less embodied in its efforts for self¬ 


protection a sense of the conunon inter¬ 
ests existing between itself and other 
nations. It is necessary only to men¬ 
tion the patriotism of Germany to see 
contrary moral values. What conunerce 
has a patriotism that seeks to enforce 
kultur by violence with that which in 
the very moment of a supreme sacrifice 
for self-protection helps weak national¬ 
ities realize their ambitions for self- 
determination m government and self- 
expression in language and culture ? 

The war has shown that those sec¬ 
tions of the world already committed to 
the sense of co-operative well-being have 
united for common protection against 
nations obsessed with a patriotism of 
selfishness. They have fought for some¬ 
thing more than territory and places 
in the sun. They are fighting for 
humanity. There are moral elements 
in policies like the Open Door in China 
and Great Britain’s treatment of India 
and South Africa on the one side and the 
Germans’ policy of Mittd Europa and 
the Austrians’ treatment of the smaller 
Slavic nationalities on the other side. 
Wth such precedents we may trust 
democratic nations to establish peace on 
world-wide justice rather than upon 
national aggrandizement. 

4. The war has disclosed new ideals of 
justice as to the relation of economic and 
ethnic groups within nations .—Who can 
fail to see the difference between the lot 
of the Bohemians, for instance, in 
Austria-Hungary and of Bohemians in 
the United States ? between the status 
of the labor group in Germany and of 
that in France and Great Britain? 
The war has not caused these differences. 
It has brought them to light, intensified 
them, and assured each of a different 
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future. The social chaos of Russia is 
not bom of war any more than is the 
labor program of England. Back of 
each there is a difference of moral ideals 
in social organization, economic life, and 
the political relations of classes. 

Never before has the social solidarity 
of nations been so potent an element in 
national life. The fact that for the 
first time in history a war has been 
waged by nations rather than merely by 
armies has demanded national imity as 
the indispensable prerequisite of victory. 
The readjustment of the economic life 
of nations which has resulted has given 
sharp outline to economic and social 
inequalities as well as to social tendencies 
which were already recognized in peace. 
In the political field this has already 
found expression in the emancipation of 
nationalities oppressed by the dynastic 
empire of Austria-Hungary. The col¬ 
lapse of that anachronistic and ghostly 
empire has been due to the breaking of 
restraints as national aspirations have 
developed among the oppressed Slav 
peoples. Political injustice has here 
met as relentless a Nemesis as the 
political injustice in Russia. In Qer- 
many also there is every reason to believe 
that, whatever may be the final political 
status of the empire, some of its political 
inequalities have been or will be rectified. 
Whether or not the German people are 
capable of a thoroughgoing constitu¬ 
tional revolution time alone can show. 
But despite our suspicions of any genuine 
change of heart by those now controlling 
German politics, political revolt is already 
in progress. 

Far more evident and significant, 
however, have been the gains of the 
working classes in Great Britain and 


the United States. The century-long 
experience of these nations in repre¬ 
sentative government has given rise to 
genetic changes which limit the control 
of the capit;alistic group. The program 
of the Labor party in England and the 
political influence of organized labor in 
the United States have not, strictly 
speaking, been caused by the war. They 
are the result of the rapid development 
of forces which have been operating in 
democratic nations for half a century at 
least. He would be a hopelessly doc¬ 
trinaire interpreter of this social revolu¬ 
tion who saw in it only economic forces. 
Back of them is the moral demand for 
rights. But there is more. Mazzini 
in his prophetic essay on “Faith and 
the Future” rightly forecasts the time 
when revolution shall mean, not simply 
the gaining of rights, but the establishing 
of duties as well. True, Mazzini failed 
to grasp the social significance of that 
great law of association he so pas¬ 
sionately and majestically expounded, 
but he saw with a vision clearer than 
that of any man of his day the moral 
and the religious side of the universal 
struggle for political equality. Looking 
back over the years which separate us 
from the Italy he sought to inspire, we 
can see that political rights and duties 
lead inevitably to social and economic 
rights and duties. Genuine democracy 
as opposed to the democracy of program 
has increasingly given wider scope to 
his fundamental principles. The ex¬ 
igencies of war have forced men of 
the more privileged classes to see the 
justice of many an economic sacrifice 
which it might have taken long years 
of struggle to teach. It is not simply 
that we have learned to limit our use 
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of sugar and wheat and meat and gaso¬ 
line and fuel in the interests of winning 
the war. This self-imposed sacrifice 
has a moral significance in terms of 
justice which America at first unwillingly 
and then whole-heartedly learned. 

There have been other lessons in 
the human values of labor which we 
shall never unlearn. The rights of 
the laboring man and the laboring 
woman to shorter hours, safe housing 
conditions, opportunity for recreation, 
and a wage that shall make life some¬ 
thing more than a No Man’s Land 
between subsistence and starvation have 
become more generally recognized than 
would have been possible in four years 
of peace. The extent to which this 
readjustment of economic classes will go 
no one can foresee, but there are few 
if any nations who have failed to learn 
some new appreciation of the moral 
issues which lie within economic strug- 
and they have been taught that 
vdien once a moral issue has been formu¬ 
lated, and even to a small degree met, 
reversion to less righteous conditions is 
at the peril of revolution. 

5. The war has shown that reparation 
is not revenge, —^It is true that some per¬ 
sons, especially those who themselves 
have had no share in actual fighting, 
desire to inflict retributive suffering on 
Germany. Such an attitude of mind is 
intelligible, for no man with any human 
S5anpathy can read the Bryce report or 
the heart-breaking messages from Serbia 
and Armenia without loathing and in¬ 
dignation. Forgiveness that permits a 
criminal to continue to prey upon his 
victim is immoral. There must be 
criminal trials and punishment for those 
both high and low who have been guilty 


of the unspeakable atrocities of Ger¬ 
many. But such expressions of political 
leaders as have come to us from across 
the Atlantic show that Englishmen and 
Frenchmen see that the punishment of 
criminal individuals is not to be identi¬ 
fied with wreaking vengeance on a 
nation which has been disarmed. Peace 
must be as noble as our entrance into 
the war. To make Germany powerless 
to commit again its fearful transgressions 
and to compel her as far as is humanly 
possible to restore the countries she has 
devastated, to replace the ships she has 
sunk, and to give bonds that she will live 
like a modem state is not to be vin¬ 
dictive. The moral sense of nations 
outraged by four years of national crim¬ 
inality demands nothing less. For the 
Allies to attempt anything less would be 
like sending flowers to murderers. We 
want no good-natured peace. 

But national lynch law can have no 
place in a peace worthy of democracy. 
The Golden Rule has never been popu¬ 
lar with diplomats and conquering 
generals, but democracies that have 
learned even imperfectly to establish 
political and social justice within their 
own boundaries may be tmsted to 
leave a monopoly of Brest-Litovsk and 
Roumanian treaties, Belgian deporta¬ 
tions, and Armenian massacres to a foe 
they have made impotent to repeat its 
crimes. We dare not permit the Prus- 
sianism we have conquered to conquer 
the soul of democracy. 

6. The war has disclosed a growing 
community of moral sentiment among 
democratic nations. —In the storm and 
stress of the present moment it is difficult 
to characterize impartially the pacifist 
movement of pre-war days. Even a 
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detached estimate of the peace move¬ 
ment finds us between the horns of a 
dilemma. On the one side we con- 
denm our blindness, and on the other 
side we admire our moral idealism. The 
spread of opposition to war through 
democratic coimtries was a natural and 
hopeful result of democracy. Nations 
were beginning to live like gentlemen. 
Their failure to realize the danger from 
the scientific highwa3rmanship of Ger¬ 
many was impardonable, but it should 
not be allowed to weaken the moral 
sense that was endeavoring to end mili¬ 
tarism. Paradoxical as it may sound, 
the war itself is in no small degree due 
to the pacifist movement. Having once 
had their minds awakened to the fact 
of war, the most pacifist nations— 
France, Great Britain, and the United 
States—have outfought the militaristic 
nations. They mean to end war by 
ending the causes and champions of war. 

But pacifism was only one element in 
the new moral sense relative to inter¬ 
national affairs which was developing 
before the war. Democratic nations 
were learning to give justice as well as 
to demand rights. Arbitration was 
actually in operation. If it had not 
been for this new commimity of moml 
hopes bom of the years of peace, democ¬ 
racies could not have fought this war 
with such unanimity of spirit and such 
high resolve. Germany shocked this 
new moral feeling by her ruthlessness, 
her Nietzschean worship of force. The 
world saw that it was involved in a 
struggle between two ages. Morality 
faced brutal non-morality. Self-sacrifice 
has ennobled nations as well as their 
citizens. We have consecrated our sons 
to that issue. They have not fought 


for land or money; they have fought for 
the ideals of a better social order. The 
hope with which we now look into the 
future is in no small degree based upon 
this world-morale which the war has 
developed and intensified. The moral 
order has given birth to international 
ideals. 

II. Can There Be a National 
Morality? 

These moral forces which have been 
revealed and occasioned by the war bring 
us face to face with a problem of the 
deepest import, to which history can 
give no answer: Is it possible for a 
nation to have a morality ? 

Nothing has been more common than 
the assertion by religious people that the 
same moral laws which obtain among 
individuals ought also to obtain among 
nations. Nations, we have been told, 
like individuals, ought not to kill or 
steal, lie, or covet their neighbors’ pos¬ 
sessions. They ought to be fraternal 
and sacrificial, more eager to give justice 
than to fight for rights. The Golden 
Rule ought to be the law of nations as 
truly as of individuals. 

I. When does a nation do wrong ?— 
The lover of his kind cannot object to 
such ideals, but they are very general. 
When one is asked just what constitutes 
a firm basis for the morality of nations, 
the answer is not quite at hand. It is 
very difficult to formulate in detail an 
absolutely just national policy on the 
basis of individual morality. Take, for 
example, the command that individuals 
shall not kill. Is that binding on a 
nation which, like France, has been 
attacked by a nation seeking to rob it 
of its citizens, territory, and wealth? 
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The Germans ought not to have started 
their fatal adventure into the reahns <rf 
highway robbery, but they invaded 
Belgium. Had Belgium or any other 
nation any obligation to submit pas¬ 
sively to their brutalities? A nation 
is under obligation to protect for its 
future citizens the blessings of its civiliza¬ 
tion and political institutions. But the 
question still arises, When does a nation 
become criminal? Was Italy criminal in 
its endeavor to obtain Italia Irridenta ? 
Was Bulgaria criminal in its endeavor to 
recover the territory taken from it after 
the second Balkan war ? Was the 
United States criminal in its acquisition 
of the Philippines ? 

In raising these questions I have no 
intention of implying that these various 
acquisitions of territory involve the same 
national policies. To my mind they 
differ radically, but they show the lade 
of moral standards for national actions. 

The ground of the difficulty is not 
l^trd to find. For upon what is a moral 
attitude based ? In the case of an indi¬ 
vidual the social will is so dearly recog¬ 
nized and has in the process of thousands 
of years been so thoroughly organized 
as to make it by no means difficult to 
distinguish between the conventional 
antisocial man and the good dtizen. 
But even in the case of individual moral¬ 
ity it is not altogether dear just where 
a man’s action ceases to become anti- 
sodaL Was a corx>oration a criminal 
when it violated the anti-Sherman Act ? 
If so, what shall we say of the United 
States government in its handling of the 
railroads? 

Individuals are members of some 
group which has evolved standards of 
social action and has given sanction to 


social dedsions regarding the actions of 
individuals. I am not speaking here 
of merely legal sanctions. The anti¬ 
social qualities of certain acts have 
imdoubtedly been sometimes recognized 
by law in advance of that superlegal 
activity of the individual which is bom 
of an intelligent perception of the value 
of custom. And conversely it is true 
that many an act which is condenmed 
as antisocial by an intelligent person, and 
therefore judged to be wrong, has main¬ 
tained its respectability in the courts of 
law. The abolitionist appealed to a 
law higher than the Constitution. And 
in time the Constitution was amended* 
But in both cases the individual finds 
himself subordinated to social judg¬ 
ments and habits, the violation of which 
brings to him not only the punishment 
of the group but also that inner disturb¬ 
ance which we call conscience. 

But conscience has no absolute stand¬ 
ard regarding the permissibility of 
certain acts. What we call the moral 
law is not a sort of museum catalogue 
of labeled rights and wrongs. It • is 
rather the reaction of society upon the 
individual who violates what experience 
has led society to regard as rules of con¬ 
duct to which all of its members must 
conform. However fuUy we may admit 
the existence of a moral sense in mankind 
as one of the distinguishing marks which 
separate men from animals, morality as 
a definite activity is due to the extension 
of standardized social judgments to the 
action of individuals composing any 
group. It may be that the development 
of individual morality is not due exclu¬ 
sively to the fear of punishment, but the 
influence of custom and of general social 
judgments is one of the distinguishing 
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elements of the social life into which 
individuals have been bom. Group con¬ 
trol, whether it be in the outer statutes 
of law or in the inner and apparently 
intuitive responses of the individual to 
the structural habits of his group, is 
imdoubtedly a factor in what we caU 
the morality of individuals. Histori¬ 
cally speaking, morality is based upon 
mores y and mores is a term expressive 
of social control sometimes even more 
absolute than the control of laws. 

2. Upon^ what can national morality 
be based ?—^When therefore we are told 
that the moral ideals of the individual 
ought to be the ideals of a nation we 
must needs ask what there is in the 
relations of nations corresponding to 
this group-will upon which individual 
morality is based. The answer is ad¬ 
mittedly hard to find. There is no 
group possessed of sufficient solidarity 
to impress a group-will upon individual 
nations. 

In reply to such a statement it may 
be said that the nation is itself a 
social individual, and that its actions 
must be defined by the general law of 
the greatest good to the greatest num¬ 
ber. To revert to our illustration, in 
the case of a nation’s killing members of 
other nations, it may be argued that 
such a violation of elementary morality 
is no more pronoimced than the admitted 
right of a state to inflict capital punish¬ 
ment upon those whose action is judged 
to be fatal to the well-being of the state. 
But such a reply is really no reply, for 
it finds justification of state action 
against foreigners in its right to kill those 
within its own boundaries. The state 
is superior to all its members, but to 
aay that in its relations with others it 


needs only to consult its own highest 
good is to justify the philosophy of the 
German state. Justice, to the Prussian 
state philosopher, is a civic virtue. The 
supreme rule in the relations of nations 
to others is that of force. Since they 
are not members of the German nation, 
foreigners have no rights that the state 
must recognize in its actions. 

The war has sufficiently demonstrated 
that such a view is nothing more nor less 
than antisocial action in national affairs 
—^in other words, a malignant anarchy 
in which the individual nation is self- 
sufficient in its choice of: action and 
indifferent to any claims to recognize 
the rights of other nations. With such 
an outlook and political philosophy no 
other course of action could be expected 
from the German nation than that which 
the war has disclosed. To caU it moral¬ 
ity is to misuse terms. It is a frank and 
unequivocal denial of the possibility of 
morality in the relations of national 
individuals. 

But already we see the beginning of 
international mores in international law. 
True, the present war has disillusioned 
us as regards international law. Here 
again the absence of anything like group 
control possessed of sanction is apparent. 
International law is hardly more than 
a mass of agreements concerning the 
mitigation of war and the organization 
of international courtesy. It is true 
that we had thought that it was more 
than this, but anyone who has followed 
closely the various peace conferences 
at The Hague and the decisions of The 
Hague Tribunal will have to admit that 
our optimism was based upon too gener¬ 
ous an interpretation of actual accom¬ 
plishments. Here again Germany has 
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been consistent. At the same moment 
that in practice it has not hesitated to 
violate any of the supposed standard 
actions of international law, its political 
philosc^hers, like Kohler, have said 
that there was no such thing as inter¬ 
national law, and, further, that there 
could be no such thing imtil Germany, 
the state of strength and conscience, was 
able to impress its will upon the entire 
world. 

But fortunately this is not the last 
word upon the subject. In what we call 
international law we have a germinal 
international morality. Unsafe as the 
analogy may be, international law may 
be r^arded as something akin to the 
beginnings of individual morality in 
primitive societies. It is a stage in that 
devel<q)ment of custom which has been 
in process ever since the rise of modem 
nations. The Middle Ages knew nothing 
of it, unless we include imder the term 
the so-called Laws of War, which were 
little better than the German practices 
of the present day, or the Truce of God, 
which a church struggling against the 
brutalities of its day partially enforced 
among warriors. From this point of 
view such international law as we 
actually possess appears the choicest 
precipitate of human civilization. With¬ 
out sanction it rests upon such response 
of the better moral nature of mankind 
to national action as states have deemed 
it practicable to permit. The Great 
War gets moral significance from the 
fact that in the case of at least some of 
the nations fighting to protect them¬ 
selves against the anarchy of Teutonic 
policy it involved an attempt to pre¬ 
serve and protect habits and customs 
approved by a moral sense. I need 


here refer only to the recognition of the 
rights of noncombatants, of civilian 
travelers upon the sea, and of neutrals, 
as well as the hesitation with which the 
Allies and the United States have imder- 
taken the practice of reprisals. Among 
the accusations which an indignant 
world hurls at the Germans none more 
expresses an enlightened social mind than 
that which protests against the violation 
of treaties and the organized murder of 
noncombatants in submarine warfare. 

The war thus presents a new hope. 

The new moral idealism to which 
reference has already been made as one 
of the accomplishments of pre-war 
society, the slow and hesitating develop¬ 
ment of international customs without 
1^^ sanction, is leading to the forma¬ 
tion of an international group that shall 
stand related to its component nations 
as an organized society stands related 
to the individuals composing it. 

Three facts of the utmost importance 
are here already discernible. The first 
is the rapid development among nations 
trained in the ways of democracy of a 
reliance upon arbitration in the settle¬ 
ment of international disagreements. 
It is no accident that of the approxi¬ 
mately two hundred and thirty bipartied 
treaties in existence in 1914—not count¬ 
ing the ‘‘bide a wee” treaties of Mr. 
Bryan—only one had been made by the 
German Empire. The conception of 
international relations which war has 
disclosed as a part of German policy 
made arbitration a thing to be avoided 
and opposed. It is true that in the case 
of the United States the attempts of 
President Taft to bring about a further 
development of the practice of arbitra¬ 
tion were prevented by men who should 
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have known better, and who at the 
present time are still opposing any 
genuinely international handling of jus¬ 
ticiable questions. But actual results 
have been accomplished. Particularly 
is this true in the case of the two nations 
which are most thoroughly alike in 
political idealism and their outlook upon 
international relations—Great Britain 
and the United States. The himdred 
years and more of peac^ which mark 
their relations have seen the develop¬ 
ment of an attitude of mind which is 
prophetic of still further progress. For 
this century of peace has not been a 
century of peaceableness. The two 
nations have disputed and quarreled 
over almost every issue about which 
other nations have gone to war. There 
is not a foot of our northern boundary 
which has not threatened trouble; there 
is not a codfish on the banks of New¬ 
foundland which has not submitted to 
arbitration. But the two nations have 
not fought. One may well admit that 
the recourse to arbitration has not 
always been due to the highest motives, 
but, whatever the motives, precedents 
have been established, and precedents 
are the forenmners of agreements that 
are more than paper programs. 

The second fact of importance is the 
existing association—one might wish 
that a stronger term could be used—of 
the twenty or more nations engaged 
in the great struggle. Such an asso¬ 
ciation for mutual defense is the expres¬ 
sion of something more than a sense of 
common danger. It is as truly an ex¬ 
pression of the inner force of social 
evolution and world-progress as ap¬ 
peared in the struggle of the North with 
the South. Today, as in 1865, victory 


is more than a victory of military forces. 
It is the inevitable outcome of social 
evolution. Germany has been fighting 
the forces of history themselves, and in 
this conflict it was doomed as certainly 
as a stone thrown into the air is destined 
to fall to the earth. A reactionary 
nation has sometimes defeated a pro¬ 
gressive nation; but no reactionary 
nation can defeat a progressive world. 
History is headed toward justice; and 
justice between nations as between 
individuals is a social virtue. 

The third fact is the growing recog¬ 
nition of the necessity of a League of 
Nations to make war, if not impossible, 
at least difl&cult. From the point of 
view of the present discussion such a 
League of Nations is more than a mili¬ 
tary alliance, more than an opportimity 
to use economic and military forces to 
delay a nation in its declaration of war. 
It is the groundwork of an international 
morality. In it lies the possibility of 
building up a group which shall give 
sanction to the will of a group regarding 
its component indivijluals, which are 
nations themselves. It is this which 
makes the numerous and widespread 
proposals for such a league so significant 
for the future of human society. The 
morality of nations is not a matter of 
sentiment and ideals alone. It needs 
group action to enforce customs and 
rules. We have had alliances to main¬ 
tain the balance of power and to combat 
common enemies. They lacked large 
moral significance because they did not 
undertake to establish the rules of inter¬ 
national relations. They were the vigi¬ 
lantes of international history. What 
the world demands now and will un¬ 
doubtedly have is the incorporation of 
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the exi>erience of these four years in a 
League of Nations which shall carry 
within itself the power, not only to 
prevent war, but to establish a court 
of international appeal with sufficient 
power to enforce its decisions, at least 
as far as war is concerned. The proposal 
of the League to Enforce Peace is a step 
forward in the moral life of the human 
race. As primitive societies organized 
customs and regulations for savage life, 
as the peoples of antiquity carried for¬ 
ward this primitive life into organized 
states, so now the experience of nations 
in the development of constitutional 
life within their own borders can be 
extended into relations between states. 
Our own history furnishes lessons which 
nations may appropriate and adapt to 
a world that in some respects is already 
more dosely unified in commercial and 
social interests than were the thirteen 
American states in 1787. International 
customs, a group of nations fighting 
to defend such customs, an organized 
internationalism to enforce international 
lawT-these are the three stages in the 
development of a real morality. The 
first steps in the development of such a 
League of Nations must necessarily 
be conservative, even tentative, but 
deq>ite the vociferations of extreme 
nationalists it is the one hope, not only 
of permanent peace, but of that national 


morality for which this war has not only 
shown the need but laid the foundations. 
To the consummation of this hope, so 
admirably expressed by President Wil¬ 
son, all those who would not camouflage 
German imperialism imder democracy 
must look, and for it they must patiently 
but with determination labor. Having 
won a war for democracy we owe it to 
those who have sanctified victory with 
their life-blood to see that our own 
nation maintains in peace the ideals for 
which they died in war. 

Such an advance step has its diffi¬ 
culties. That must be granted. But 
the past four years have shown us not 
only difficulties but tragedies in a world 
in which no basis for a national morality 
exists. We must, however, look not 
merely at the tragedies but at the con¬ 
structive forces which the war has dis¬ 
closed. The first step into the epoch 
in which there shall be the basis of a 
genuine morality for a nation has been 
taken. We already have a group of 
nations giving sanction to an incipient 
international law. If it should seem a 
forecast of Utopia to predict that this 
association of free nations shall develop 
into a group sufficiently united in spirit 
to enforce an international will upon its 
members, the alternative is unendurable. 
For my own part I prefer to plan for 
Utopia rather than for heU. 
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Religions thinking is always influ¬ 
enced by conteipporary conditions. It 
takes color and character from passing 
events and follows inevitably the main 
currents along which the life and thought 
of the times are flowing. The people 
who experience religion are people who 
have also social, industrial, political, and 
intellectual interests, who stand in a 
diversity of relationships, and who ordi¬ 
narily share largely and directly in the 
whole world of life and action. Their 
religious experience they cannot isolate 
from that which meets them in other 
fields. Life with aU its varied experi¬ 
ences is a whole, and whatever enters 
into it, whatever is brought to bear upon 
it, affects it in its entirety. Many waters 
flow into the stream, but all imite in one 
forward-flowing current. 

Accordingly we can never understand 
the theology of any period until we ac¬ 
quaint ourselves with that period. The 
current world-view and scientific as¬ 
sumptions, the ignorance and growing 
knowledge, the prejudices and supersti¬ 
tions, the mighty, moving events, if 
there were such, aU are potent in their 
influence on religious thinking and upon 
the formulas in which that thinking is 
expressed. 

It would be strange indeed then if, in 
a time like ours, when the world has 
been filled as it never was before with 
the noise and tumult of war, when the 
stage has been crowded with stormy and 
distracting events, when the foimdations 


seemed to be destroyed and aU was in 
upheaval—^it would be strange indeed if 
there were not some reflection of all 
this in religious thinking. 

We are quite prepared, therefore, to* 
find the troubled character of our times 
exerting a profoimd influence upon reli¬ 
gious thought. One conspicuous effect 
is seen in the revival and vigorous pro¬ 
motion of a form of teaching which pro- 
. nounces a most pessimistic judgment 
upon the course of human history, 
which sees no adequate redemptive 
forces at work in the world, and which 
looks for a swift and sudden culmi¬ 
nation through the irruption into our 
world of supernatural and overwhelming 
powers. 

To summarize this teaching briefly: 
The world is bad and growing worse. All 
our boasted progress toward ideal ends 
is a dream and a delusion. The forces 
which prevail in the world are forces 
which work evil and issue in disaster, 
and imder their operation the trend of 
history is steadily downward. There are 
no powers and no agencies resident in the 
world-process which can arrest the de¬ 
cline and avert final ruin. The only 
hope for the world lies in an intervention 
on the part of a being of a higher order, 
with superior powers, by whose resistless 
might the evil can be overwhelmed and 
the good rescued and exalted. That in¬ 
tervention we are to have in what is 
popularly spoken of as the “second com¬ 
ing of Christ.” 
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The exponents of this doctrine are by 
no means agreed as to details, but there 
are certain features common to all their 
expositions. Jesus Christ gave explicit 
assurance that he would come again to 
the world. His followers are to be in an 
attitude of expectancy with regard to 
his coming, for, though there are certain 
conditions to be fulfilled before that 
event, the coming is viewed as imminent 
and will be unheralded save as faithful 
souls may discern the signs which are to 
precede it. In the interval between 
Christ’s leaving the earth and his return 
the gospel is to be preached to all nations 
for a witness, and as a means of saving 
individuals from the hopeless ruin into 
which the world with most of its inhabit¬ 
ants is plunging. The forces of evil will 
wo^ with increasing malignance and ac¬ 
tivity, multipl3ring their triumphs as the 
expected advent draws near. Christ 
will suddenly appear and will gather to 
himself those who have been waiting and 
watching for his return. After a suc¬ 
cession of events, a succession concern¬ 
ing which there is much conflict of 
(pinion, but a succession which usually 
includes a personal reign of Christ on 
earth with his saints for a thousand 
years, a final judgment occurs, and the 
wicked and the righteous attain to their 
permanent estates. Thus the course of 
the world’s history is to be broken off 
suddenly, its processes halted, all its 
energies displaced or destroyed, and by 
the swift exercise of a superior and re¬ 
sistless power the new heavens and the 
new earth are to be established. 

This form of teaching has come into 
very great prominence since the outbreak 
of the European war. Throughout 
Christendom it is being promoted by a 


vigorous propaganda. Numbers of pro¬ 
phetic conferences, in which outstanding 
leaders in the church have shared, have 
been held to inculcate this doctrine. In 
its emergence at the present time we 
have a repetition of what has occurred 
again and again in the history of Chris¬ 
tianity. Conditions of a certain charac¬ 
ter have always called forth this type of 
thinking. The apocalyptic writings in 
which it gained fullest expression have 
been described as “Tracts for Hard 
Times,” and whenever the church has 
fallen upon hard times, whenever events 
and conditions have enforced the con¬ 
viction that the days were evil, this pes¬ 
simistic judgment upon the course of 
human history, this despair with refer¬ 
ence to the forces operative in the world- 
process, and this hope of a catastrophic 
deliverance have always emerged and 
have been accepted with avidity by mul¬ 
titudes. 

It is an interesting phenomenon which 
must challenge the attention of any stu¬ 
dent of Christian life and thought. 
Quite aside from a merely academic in¬ 
terest, we must be concerned with the 
question of the truth or falsity of this 
form of doctrine because of the way it 
functions in relation to Christian ac¬ 
tivities. If this judgment upon the 
world is correct, if the world is evil and 
increasingly so, irredeemable by any 
forces now working in it, if the only sal¬ 
vation is the kind this doctrine describes, 
then we may as well abandon at once 
many of our endeavors. Why attempt 
to save that which cannot be saved? 
Why fight in a war to make the world 
safe for democracy when nothing good 
can have safety in the world ? Why talk 
or think of the redemption of society 
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when society cannot be redeemed ? We 
have no social gospel. The best that 
can be hoped for is that individuals here 
and there may be arrested in an evil 
course and won to righteousness. All 
those programs and movements which 
aim at moral and social betterment 
are vain and futile. The current sets 
steadily and swiftly downward, and we 
cannot row against this Niagara of de¬ 
cline. 

The minister especially must get his 
bearings as to all of this. He wants to 
know-the precise nature of his task and 
what line of action he may pursue with 
hope of success. Is he to preach the 
gospel merely as a witness and in the 
hope that a few souls may be rescued 
from impending ruin, or is he to preach 
it in the conviction that it is the power 
of God unto salvation wherever it can be 
applied, and then give himself without 
reserve to the endeavor to make it every¬ 
where operative until all human rela¬ 
tionships are transformed by it and the 
whole of life is shot through with the 
forces that heal and sweeten and save ? 
What kind of career lies before a min¬ 
ister? What measure of achievement 
may he hope for ? And to what sort of 
program are Christians to commit them¬ 
selves ? The answer to these questions 
is partly determined by the truth or 
falsity of this form of doctrine which has 
had such a vigorous resurgence in our 
time. 

The convictions and expectations 
which come to expression in this teach¬ 
ing are not new. Its cardinal assump¬ 
tions that the world is evil and that 
redemption can come only through an 
intervention from without are as old 
as the recorded thought of humanity. 


They are peculiar neither to Jewish nor 
to Christian teaching but have been.en¬ 
tertained by all peoples and show in 
the most ancient literatures. 

The Egyptians, the Babylonians, the 
Persians, in their sacred writings picture 
the ills of life, the conflict between good 
and evil and with death. It is made 
clear that man needs deliverance, and 
again and again the confidence comes to 
expression that deliverance and victory 
will be achieved for him through powers 
and beings of a higher order. Thus for 
the Egyptians, Isis and Osiris conquer 
death. For the Babylonians, Marduk 
causes order to triumph over chaos and 
inaugurates a new and ideal era. The 
Persians were to be delivered from the 
terrible conditions of the last times and 
established in a state of blessedness by a 
Savior who was to be bom in a miracu¬ 
lous manner from Zoroaster’s seed. 

The literatures of Greece and Rome 
reflect the same judgments with refer¬ 
ence to the world and similar hopes of 
salvation. There had been in the past 
a Golden Age which men were far from 
enjoying in the present, but which would 
be ushered in again by some deity or 
heaven-sent deliverer. It is common 
indeed to represent the pagan world in 
the-period immediately preceding the 
birth of Christ as involved in despair but 
thrilling with expectancy that a deliverer 
would come. The wise men who came 
out of the East were in quest of one for 
whom all the gentile world was waiting. 

What we find among the Gentiles we 
find also among the Jews, but it is much 
more definite in form. The literature of 
the Hebrews discloses an almost infinite 
variety of conceptions as to the nature 
of the salvation to be effected, but there 
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were two main lines along which expec¬ 
tation went, and which may be indicated 
here. The Jewish people suffered much 
at the hands of other nations. The 
bitterness of captivity and oppression 
they tasted to the full. In the days of 
their deq>air they turned to their 
national god Jehovah in the conviction 
that he would assume the r 61 e of de¬ 
stroyer and deliverer, achieving freedom 
and security for them. 

A higher and nobler conception shows 
in the preaching of the prophets. Israel 
suffers not merely because she is sur¬ 
rounded by nations more powerful than 
herself; the real sources of her miseries 
are to be found in her own wickedness. 
Another kind of salvation is needed. 
The terrors of the dreadful day of the 
Lord are pictured, but repentance will 
avert its judgments. To a repentant 
peq>le Jehovah will be gracious. De¬ 
liverance and restoration will be wrought, 
and there are no colors bright enough to 
paint the picture of the restored people’s 
happiness and prosperity. These lines of 
expectation converge upon an anointed 
one, a Messiah who will be Jehovah’s 
agent in the work of redemption, and 
who will sit upon the throne of a tri¬ 
umphant Israel. These hopes take on 
more exaggerated and fantastic forms in 
the apocalyptic literature, where they 
were exploited to the utmost. 

In such expectations, dimly seen 
among pagans, clearer and more exalted 
in Hebrew thought, Christians have been 
wont to see foreshadowings of the Christ. 
To be sure, the Jews have never in any 
numbers acknowledged him to be their 
expected Messiah, but for Christians 
this is He of whom the prophets spake. 
Now the surprising thing is that though 


he was the one whose coming was de¬ 
sired, foretold, expected, these very 
same expectations which we have been 
reviewing have been carried over into 
Christian thought, persisting to this 
pr^nt time, and constituting the es- 
soitials of that teaching which we are 
considering. Its kinship with Jewish 
conceptions we see clearly as we review 
its program, including, as it almost in¬ 
variably does, the restoration of the 
Jews to Palestine and the personal reign 
of Christ in Jerusalem. In the words of 
Dr. Davidson, “The events the Jews 
assign to the Messianic Age were the 
equivalent of those now assigned to the 
second advent.” 

The explanation of this survival in 
Christian thought I shall not attempt at 
this point, but I should like to reiQark in 
passing that if Christians persist in so 
interpreting messianic foreshadowings as 
to make it appear that the greater part 
of the messianic work remains unac¬ 
complished, and will so remain imtil 
Christ’s second advent, we ought not to 
censure too severely those Jews who on 
the basis of the evidence refuse to accept 
the historic Christ as Messiah. 

I wish rather to follow for a little the 
history of these hopes and conceptions 
as they show in Christian thought. As 
I am to return to a consideration of the 
New Testament, I shall pass that by for 
the moment and begin with the early 
extra-canonical Christian writings. A 
survey of these reveals the fact that this 
teaching was widely diffused. It bulks 
large in the apostolic Fathers, some of 
whom present fantastic pictures of mil¬ 
lennial bliss. 

It comes to expression also in the 
apologists, of whom Justin Mart)rr may 
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be regarded as fairly representative. He 
stoutly affirmed his belief in the near 
approach of the end of the world. The 
world was so thoroughly evil that its ulti¬ 
mate destruction by fire was inevitable. 
Hostility toward Christians would stead¬ 
ily intensify imtil the Antichrist would 
appear. Then suddenly Christ would 
come accompanied by the angelic hosts. 
Punishment would be meted out to all his 
enemies, the righteous would be endowed 
with blessed immortality, and the present 
evil world would be destroyed by fire. 

Tertullian holds similar views, but his 
program is more elaborate. The Roman 
Empire is to decline and then the Anti¬ 
christ will appear to wage war upon the 
church. When the work of Antichrist is 
finished,. Christ will suddenly appear, 
providing a magnificent spectacle, abim- 
dantly compensating the saints for their 
sacrifice in refraining from attendance 
upon heathen entertainments. There 
will be a period of a thousand years dur¬ 
ing which the righteous will share in the 
felicity of the New Jerusalem, and at the 
expiration of the millennium there will 
come final judgment and the destruction 
of the world by fire. 

While such views were commonly 
cherished and taught they were also 
vigorously assailed. Gnostics, as would 
be expected, rejected them, but their 
most notable opponent was Origen, who 
accuses the upholders of such doctrine of 
inteipreting the Scriptures in a Jewish 
sense. He substitutes a figurative inter¬ 
pretation of the millennial.imagery. 

Christianity makes progress in the 
world, and as its power increases and its 
triumphs multiply confidence in its 
ability to win and dominate the world 
grows, imtil Augustine in his CUy of God 
pictures the millennium, not as some¬ 


thing to be achieved in the future, but 
as already realized, and, in the language 
of Professor Case, “He lays the ghost of 
millenarianism so effectively that for 
centuries thereafter th^ subject is prac¬ 
tically ignored.'* 

While Augustine laid the ghost of 
millenarianism he was responsible also 
for some slight revival of it. He had 
affirmed that the millennial reign of 
Christ began with the career of the 
earthly Jesus, and recollection of his 
teaching served to stimulate millennial 
hopes as the year looo came near. The 
interest in them, however,, did not be¬ 
come general in the church. 

It was not until two centuries later 
that this t3rpe of thought came into 
prominence again, when Joachim of 
Floris, profoundly dissatisfied with the 
state of the church, came to the con¬ 
clusion that the end of the world would 
not come until the church experienced a 
rebirth through a return of the Holy 
Spirit. He fixed the date for this re¬ 
generation of the church as 1260, and it 
was to be followed speedily by a mighty 
conflict with the powers of evil, the final 
judgment, and the inauguration of a new 
order. 

The stirring events of Reformation 
times gave rise again to the conviction 
that the second coming of Christ and the 
end of the world were at hand. Both 
before and after the Reformation various 
groups entertained these expectations, 
which, with them, ran off into fanaticism, 
a striking example of which is afforded by 
the Mtinster Community, where a special 
form of government was set up and a 
new Zion established in anticipation of 
the speedy return of Christ. 

In England in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the Fifth Monarchy movement 
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attained considerable strength. Its ad¬ 
vocates were bitterly opposed to Crom¬ 
well, professing allegiance to King Jesus 
only, and claiming that he was about to 
appear to establish a fifth monarchy. 

Somewhat later, in Germany, the 
theologian G. A. Bengel gave an impetus 
to millennial hopes by his commentary 
on the Book of Revelation, to which he 
gave a literal interpretation. He fixed 
upon the year 1836 as the year for the 
inauguration of the millennium. 

The French Revolution had about the 
same effect as the recent war in its in¬ 
citement to this kind of thinking. 
Napoleon was identified as Antichrist, 
and once more, by many individuals and 
communities, the end was deemed to be 
at hand. 

At a later date we have in Great 
Britain the rise of the Catholic Apostolic 
church and of the Plymouth Brethren, 
both asserting the need for a spiritual 
church prepared to receive the bride¬ 
groom, who was at hand. Edward 
Irving, of the Catholic Apostolic church, 
fixed upon the year 1864 as the year of 
Christ's return. 

In America, early in the nineteenth 
century, arose the Mormons, who, imder 
the leadership of Joseph Smith, proceeded 
to found a new community, a city of 
Zion, to which Christ would come and 
there set up his millennial kingdom. 
About the same time the Millerites 
created a great deal of excitement, and 
their fotmder indicated 1843 as the date 
for Christ’s return. Christ failed to ap¬ 
pear, but the faithful were bidden to wait 
until the next year, when he would surely 
come. That year also elapsed without 
his appearing, and after that the leaders 
of the sect were less specific as to 
dates. 


More recently there has grown to 
great proportions a movement led by 
Charles T. Russell. Pastor Russell, as 
he preferred to be called, asserted that 
the millennium was invisibly inaugtuated 
in 1874/and the end of the present world 
was prophesied for 1914. He found 
many to accept his teachings, but the 
year 1914 has passed, and so has Pastor 
Russell, and the world wags on. 

And now once more, under the stress 
of war, we have a marked revival of this 
form of teaching. Just as the sufferings 
of the Jews, the persecutions which the 
early Christians endured, the stirring 
events of the Reformation, the massacre 
of the Huguenots, the French Revolu¬ 
tion, the stormy days of civil war in 
England, just as stirring events and hard 
conditions in any time have led men to 
believe that the climax of wickedness 
was at hand, so now this war, which has 
involved in its horrors almost the entire 
world, has convinced many that we have 
really come to the last days, and that it 
behooves all Christians to be in an atti¬ 
tude of eager expectancy, for at any 
moment a strange new light may fill the 
skies and the king be at the doors. 

Those who hold this view of things are 
strenuous and insistent in their advocacy 
of it. They plead the Scriptures in its 
support, and often charge those who 
differ from them with disloyalty to the 
Scriptures. They deem it vital and seek 
to make it central in Christian life and 
thought. The very prominence they 
give to it justifies an attempt to evaluate 
it and arrive at a conclusion with refer¬ 
ence to its truth or falsity. 

A question which very naturally sug¬ 
gests itself in any reflection upon the sub¬ 
ject is. How does this get into the Chris¬ 
tian scheme of things ? That it has held 
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a place in Christian thought through the 
centuries is evident, and in my judgment 
it appears in the New Testament itself. 
How comes it that Jewish expectations 
with reference to the Messiah leap over 
what Christians r^ard as the Messiah’s 
advent and travel on with little modifi¬ 
cation in Christian thinking ? The an¬ 
swer seems to me to be obvious. The 
first Christians were Jews, who accepted 
Jesus as the Messiah, but he did not ful¬ 
fil their expectations of a Messiah. His 
path was not one of glory leading to a 
throne, but one of humiliation, apparent 
defeat, and death. When he died their 
hopes died with him. His resurrection 
revived their hopes, but he left them 
without having done what they expected 
the Messiah to do. How explain his 
death, which was foreign to their con¬ 
ception of the Messiah? How explain 
his failure to perform the messianic mis¬ 
sion ? What of that temporal kingdom 
of power and glory which he was to 
usher in ? The answer which they foimd 
was that he had gone away for a little 
while only, and that he would come 
back again and do all that the Messiah 
was to do. That conviction they cher¬ 
ished, and in that hope they lived and 
endured. True or false as their opinion 
may be deemed, it explains, to my mind, 
the rise and persistence of this type of 
thought in Christianity. 

That becomes all the more clear, it 
seems to me, when we examine the New 
Testament Scriptures, for in them the 
expectations which I have just indicated 
come to frequent expression. 

We shall do well to remember, as we 
examine these writings, that the period 
in which they were produced was one in 
which apocalypticism had come to the 
fore. There is a wealth of apocalyptic 


literature, both Jewish and Christian, and 
the earliest extra-canonical Christian 
writings, if not wholly apocalyptic in 
character, include much of that element. 
It would be strange indeed if something 
of this did not gain entrance to the minds 
of the New Testament writers and mani¬ 
fest itself in their thinking. We may 
not agree with a recent writer that the 
New Testament is saturated with apoca¬ 
lypticism, but it seems to me that a 
candid reading of the New Testament 
compels one to concur in the statement of 
another, that “ there is not a single writer 
in the New Testament who does not look 
forward to the personal return of Christ 
in his own generation.” 

But along with such expectations and 
conceptions are others of an entirely 
different character, which imply events 
and progress affecting and transforming 
world-history through a long period. 
The student of the New Testament finds 
himself in difficulty because of the con¬ 
flicting judgments recorded there. These 
seem to make it impossible to construct 
any consistent scheme of eschatology on 
the basis of the New Testament. 

We may look first at the reported 
sayings of Jesus as they appear in the 
Synoptics. Here are numerous utter¬ 
ances which indicate that, though upon 
his own confession he did not know the 
day and hour of the event, he anticipated 
his own speedy return and the cata¬ 
strophic end of the world. There is, for 
example, that perplexing eschatological 
discourse recorded by each of the Synop¬ 
tics. What can we make of it? Ex¬ 
plain it as we will, the fact remains that 
it has always kindled and supported 
hopes of an imminent and spectacular 
advent. It is so interpreted to this day 
by many earnest souls. But along with 
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such statements go descriptions of the 
kingdom and its nature and growth, the 
announcement of power with which his 
followers were to be equipped, and the 
outline of a program which seems to call 
for a period of centuries, through which 
the leaven which he has implanted is to 
work until the whole has been leavened. 

If we turn to Paul it is reasonably 
dear that he expected the early return 
of his Lord, with the spectacular events 
which were to precede and attend that 
coming. He thought that it might occur 
while he and his contemporaries were 
still living. 

It is true upon the other hand that he 
admonishes the Thessalonians not to be 
unduly disturbed, as ^^that the day of 
the Lord is just at hand.” “It will not 
be except the falling away come first and 
the man of sin be revealed.” The time 
comes when Paul has apparently relin¬ 
quished his earlier hope and resigned 
himself to death, which he calmly antici¬ 
pates. Fiulher, he unfolds a conception 
of the kingdom which involves progress 
and achievement through an extended 
period leading to ultimate and complete 
triumph in the world. 

What is true of the S3moptics and of 
Paul holds true also of the other New 
Testament writers. In each can be 
found explicit statements indicating that 
the early return of Christ and the end of 
the age were expected. Along with these 
occur intimations with regard to the 
nature and growth of the kingdom which 
hold promise of a long and triumphant 
course for it in the world. This is true 
even of the Book of Revelation, whose 
obscurities have alwa3rs furnished a 
ready refuge to ardent millennialists. 

What are we to say with reference to 
these conflicting conceptions ? There is 


seldom any gain in evading a difficulty. 
It is best to face our problem frankly and 
inquire what possible solutions there are. 
It is suggested that textual criticism may 
help us somewhat, but I cherish no great 
hopes in that direction. Such an amount 
of careful and thorough work has been 
done in that field that the accepted text 
is fairly well established, and there .is 
little likelihood of any material recon¬ 
struction of it. Again the suggestion is 
made that perhaps our interpretations 
are in error, and that if we could arrive 
at a correct interpretation all discrep¬ 
ancies would vanish, and all would be in 
harmony. I see no way of escape by 
that means, and the interpretation which 
attempts it seems to me so ingenious as 
to lose validity. 

We shall do better, I think, if we 
recognize, in accord with a suggestion 
already made, that the New Testament 
is not an isolated phenomenon wholly 
detached from the past and from con¬ 
temporary conditions. It will be con¬ 
ceded that in it we have a rich heritage 
from the religious life of the Hebrews and 
also a new and unique contribution to 
religion. It would be natural that the 
New Testament writers, Jewish in train¬ 
ing and traditions, should cling to the 
old, which was precious in their sight; 
indeed it would be inevitable, if they 
were influenced at all by the past and by 
contemporary thought. At the same 
time they manifest a growing imder- 
standing of the new which had been 
committed to them. Their traditional 
eschatological expectations they still 
cherish, together with the hope of their 
realization through Christ; but they also 
progressively assimilate his fundamental 
teachings, and thus come constantly into 
clearer insight into the real nature of the 
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kingdom he had founded in the world. 
Their writings show them in transition 
from an eschatological view, character¬ 
istically Judaistic, to one essentially 
Christian. 

That, to my mind, is the true explana¬ 
tion of the conflicting conceptions which 
appear in the New Testament. Recog¬ 
nizing it, we are compelled to choose 
between a literalistic interpretation of 
selected passages, many of them the most 
obscure in these writings, and an attempt 
to arrive at a fair and accurate appraisal 
of the general drift and tenor of the New 
Testament teaching. The former will 
yield us that which is essentially Judais- 
tic, for it deals with what are mainly 
Jewish survivals. The latter will yield 
us that which is fundamentally Chris¬ 
tian. 

Which course one will take is deter¬ 
mined pretty much by one’s attitude 
toward the Scriptures. Because the 
literalists have so much to say about 
those who differ from them, playing fast 
and loose with the Scriptures and deny¬ 
ing their authority, I wish to point out 
the difficulty in which the literalists are 
involved. In their view of the case the 
New Testament teaches the unexpected¬ 
ness and imminence of Christ’s return. 
But 1,900 years have gone by, and he 
has not come. Were the New Testa¬ 
ment writers mistaken? ^‘Not at all,” 
say the literalists, and then they go on 
to say quite the worst thing possible, it 
seems to me, about these men. They 
make them out to be worse than mis¬ 
taken. They affirm that the teaching 
of the New Testament was carefully 
adapted to give to each generation the 
impression that Christ’s coming might be 
just at hand, in order that each genera¬ 


tion might have the inspiration of the 
thought that the Lord might appear at 
any moment; that is, the New Testa¬ 
ment writers were inspired to kindle 
false hopes. If they knew what they 
were doing their good faith and veracity 
are at once in question, and, whether 
they did or did not know, the literalist’s 
explanation, together with his view of 
the Scriptures, impugns the veracity of 
the divine Inspirer. 

I prefer an explanation which involves 
no moral charge against the writers of the 
New Testament. They did not de¬ 
ceive. They were holy men moved by 
the divine Spirit, and the clear light of 
truth shines through what they write. 
But they had not struggled quite free 
from preconceived opinions, from their 
mental and spiritual inheritance, and 
some shadow of these fall upon the page. 
That is the explanation of tixost obscura¬ 
tions which the literalist seizes upon to 
support his doctrine. 

If it be still insisted that such a view 
questions the validity of the Scriptures, 
I ask in reply. Which invalidates them 
the more, deliberate deceit on the part 
of the writers, as the position of the 
literalist implies, or error in opinion 
under the influence of a tradition which 
they were fast outgrowing ? For myself 
I have no difficulty in dioosing, and I 
choose in the conviction that the truth 
is to be found, not in those isolated pas¬ 
sages' on which the literalist depends, 
but in the general drift and tenor of the 
New Testament teaching. This goes 
counter to the whole millennial concep¬ 
tion which we are reviewing. 

What then, we may ask, gives to this 
doctrine such singular vitality, enabling 
it, as it does, to persist in human 
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thought ? I answer, Its sublime, uncon¬ 
querable optimism; an optimism which 
under the most adverse conditions main¬ 
tains an assured expectation of the estab¬ 
lishment of a new and better order, in 
which men will escape the evils which 
(^ress them and will gain peace, happi¬ 
ness, and the highest good. 

By reason of that optimism it awakens 
a re^nse in the human spirit which, as 
someone says, is incorrigibly eschato- 
logicaL This is a world in which men 
have sinned much and suffered greatly. 
Yet throughout they have believed that 
there would come a better time, a Golden 
Age, in which the best they had cherished 
in their dreams and desires would be 
achieved. Some such hope has alwa3rs 
been singing in humanity’s heart. Some¬ 
time the winter of man’s discontent will 
be made glorious sununer. That is the 
optimism which underlies and supports 
this form of teaching. 

In that optimism we may'fuUy share, 
but at the same time we are compelled to 
reject this doctrine as hurtful and errone¬ 
ous because of its utter and unrelieved 
pessimism with regard to the present 
wodd and the forces working in it. 
Always, according to this teaching, sal¬ 
vation is to come from without From 
some other realm the deliverer will 
^ring, and powers which transcend our 
world-order will come into action. The 
pagan in the distant centuries and the 
Jew were justified in such expectations. 
There was a time when a prophet could 
write, “The desire of all nations shall 
come.” The error of the Christian who 
dings to this pessimism with regard to 
the world and the forces operative in it 
lies in his failure to recognize that the 
<lcsire of all nations has come; that l^e 
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appeared in person to annoimce and 
establish his knigdom; that he sum¬ 
moned into action forces by which that 
kingdom was to be carried forward; that 
that kingdom is growing in the world, 
and that its progress holds both promise 
and fulfilment for all man’s noblest 
hopes. 

But the millennialist shuts his eyes to 
that The world is hopeless. There are 
no forces working in it which can effect 
its redemption. The good is on the ebb^ 
the evil on the flow and steadily mount¬ 
ing toward a climax of wickedness. All 
that Christ did, all that he initiated, and 
the Spirit clothing his messengers with 
might have no power to arrest this tide* 
Christ must come again in different 
form, with a new program, and with 
other powers than those he exercised 
when here. That is the form which 
this pessimism takes in much Christian 
teaching today, and concerning which I 
have the following remarks to offer: 

1. It b of a piece with the error of the 
Jews, who rejected the historic Jesus and 
who still look for a literal, material fulfil¬ 
ment of messianic predictions. 

2. It b directly opposed to the con¬ 
ception of the character and progress of 
the kingdom given us in the New Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures. 

3. It b at variance with the facts of 
hbtory. No one can take the long look 
across the centuries, especially those 
which have passed since the advent of 
Christ, without concurring in the verdict 
of Lord Acton; “The action of Christ 
who has risen upon mankind faib not but 
increases.” 

4. It involves utter distrust of spir¬ 
itual forces. It denies the inherent in¬ 
vincibility of right It exalts might 
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above right, the material above the 
spiritual, for in the end, in this view of 
the case, the kingdom is to be established, 
not by spiritual means, but by a spectacu¬ 
lar advent, when Christ will exercise 
physical might in a supreme catastrophic 
stroke and thus achieve what spiritual 
forces had failed to achieve. Militarism 
becomes the final hope of the saints. 

5. It discourages all efforts to make 
the world better. Try as we will, we 
cannot make the world better. It is 
fated to grow steadily worse. Vain and 
futile are all attempts at social and indus¬ 
trial reform, all endeavors to promote 
brotherhood, righteousness, and justice 
among men. Missions can have no 
social meaning and effect. The dty 
of God cannot he built with human 
hands. 

Men will not work long, however, at 
an impossible task. Soldiers cannot be 
expected to preserve their morale in the 
face of inevitable defeat. And why 
work, why fight, when all at which work¬ 
ing and fighting aim is to be achieved, 
not by working and fighting, but by an 
i mmin ent event of another character 
altogether ? Under this scheme of things 
there is no incentive to and no necessity 
for those multitudinous beneficent ac¬ 
tivities which the gospel inspires, and 
which have already yielded such noble 
fruitage in our world. 

We cannot but conclude then that 
this war-time emphasis in religious 
thinking is false in its nature and baneful 
in its influence. It is a recurrent phe¬ 
nomenon. It appears with every crisis, 
and every crisis of the last 1,900 years 
has been seized upon as the time of 
Christ’s coming. In the very language 
that is now being employed men have 


affirmed that the end was at hand. But 
the world has gone on, and only yester¬ 
day half its people and more were fight¬ 
ing in the greatest war the world has 
known, to preserve and make safe for all 
the future things more precious than life. 
In a way the war was a magnificent ex¬ 
pression of the age-long hope that a 
better world is possible. Men laid down 
their lives because they believed in a 
future, a future to be made better than 
the past, more noble and glorious, by 
the exaltation of truth, freedom, and 
right. In their struggle and their sacri¬ 
fice they were looking, they were going, 
in an upward way which the Scriptures 
make plain before us, and along which 
history has been moving to this present 
moment. These men did not die in 
vain. They were not deceived in cher¬ 
ishing the fairest hopes with reference to 
the future. “The Kingdom of Heaven 
is like unto a grain of mustard seed, 
which indeed is less than all seeds, but 
when it is grown it is greater than the 
herbs and becometh a tree.” “The 
Kingdom of Heaven is like unto leaven 
which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened.” That is the story which the 
moving centuries imfold. 

There came into our world one to 
whom all authority was given, who 
assured those to whom he committed his 
program that he would be with them to 
the end, who promised to clothe them 
with power, who has been marching with 
them down the years, and who will go 
onward with them imtil the forces which 
he captains and directs have so achieved 
and triumphed that the prayer “Thy 
kingdom come” shall have here upon 
the earth its full and perfect answer. 
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PREMILLENARIANISM: AN INTERPRETA¬ 
TION AND AN EVALUATION 


REV. T. VALENTINE PABEER, PH.D. 
First Baptist Church, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Champions of opposing views are apt to disregard the possibility that their antago¬ 
nists may have some truth on their side. This is particularly true of theological discussion. 
We are glad to publish, therefore, this article by Dr, Parker, in which he calls attention 
to the possibility of overstatements, or at least overinterpretations of statements in dis¬ 
cussion; and at the same time sets forth what seems to him to be permanent values in 
premUlenarian belief. The author believes that premillenarianism and postmillenarian- 
ism are children of a former generation. He is right. The fundamental question is 
how to use the Bible in estimating what Christian salvation really is. 


The war and the circumstances con¬ 
nected with it have presented to the pre- 
millenarians their desired opportunity to 
discover glaring signs of the times, in the 
exposition of which they delight, and to 
proclaim the imminence of the Lord’s 
coming, the emphasis of which they con¬ 
ceive to be their particular mission. 
Their influence is permeating our 
churches and is producing all sorts of 
speculation and various attitudes of 
mind—some of them fanatical enough— 
toward the war. What is required, 
however, is not indiscriminate condem¬ 
nation of premillenarianism and all its 
worics, but interpretation to ascertain 
the real meaning of the movement, and 
an evaluation to discover if there exists 
therein any contribution toward our 
thought which is worth preserving. 
Sweeping allegations of lack of patriot¬ 
ism are fair neither to the facts nor to 
logic While it is true that certain pre- 
millenarians have been pernicious paci¬ 
fists, it is not true, as some affirm, that 
premillenarianism is to be identified with 


pacifism. The truth is that there are 
many premillenarians who not only are 
not pacifists but are as indignant as any 
others over the wanton attack upon 
Belgium, are incensed over the Him’s 
atrocities, and are delighted with an allied 
victory. In a personal acquaintance 
with many premillenarians I know of 
none who is a real pacifist. It has been 
alleged that inasmuch as the premillena¬ 
rians believe that the state of the world 
is hopeless and that evil shall wax worse 
until the Lord returns, therefore they 
hold it is right to stand aside and allow 
wickedness to pursue its inevitable course 
to the destruction which awaits it in its 
consummation through the breath of the 
Lord. “Do not seek to overthrow 
Kaiserism,” they are supposed to say, 
“because the attempt is hopeless and 
only delays the Lord’s return.” There 
might be force in the assertion that from 
premillenarian premises such a conclu¬ 
sion would follow, if men were logical 
machines. But they are not. The be¬ 
liever in the imminent return of Christ 
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is not necessarily a cold-blooded indi¬ 
vidual but may be a man of earnestness 
and compassion, who bums with anger 
and sorrow as he reads of the terrors of 
the war. He would not stand aloof if he 
could. Moreover there is a fallacy in 
this inference that premillenarians are 
under logical compulsion to become paci¬ 
fists. Whatever may be a man’s escha-* 
tological opinions, his duty in a moral 
crisis is not altered thereby. Is it 
morally justifiable to refuse assistance to 
the right because it is sure to be de¬ 
feated? To the honor of premillena- 
cians be it said there are thousands who 
answer^ “No. The times are in God’s 
hands, and though the end is near, our 
duty is still to fight for righteousness.” 

Indeed the same kind of argument 
could be turned upon their accusers. 
Are not they the logical pacifists? If 
God’s one method of winning men and 
of conquering wrong is through love, if 
God has staked all upon love and has 
discarded force, then why should his chil¬ 
dren take up the sword ? Many modem 
theologians hold the premise; what logic 
can deliver them from the conclusion? 
As a Christian socialist once pvit it to 
me, “In the long nm love will accom¬ 
plish more than force. It is better to 
endure than to meet force with force. 
Eventually the aggressor will become 
ashamed and be converted.” There are 
those who argue so and are pacifist in 
consequence. Others accept the prem¬ 
ise but repudiate the conclusion—logic 
or no logic. Those whose theology pre¬ 
cludes the possibility of God’s use of 
force would do well to hesitate before 
they call pacifists those whose theology 
implies the use of force. The war time, 
with its belligerency and contrasted paci¬ 


fism, accentuates the duty, to which 
reference has been made, of understand¬ 
ing and of testing for values. 

What is premillenarianism ? Pre- 
millenarianism is a theory based upon 
the literalistic interpretation of proph¬ 
ecy. It is written in Revelation that 
Satan is to be chained a thousand years. 
This is the one explicit affirmation of a 
millennium, but added to this are the 
utterances of the prophets in the expec¬ 
tation that the earth shall blossom like 
the rose, that the lion and the lamb shall 
lie down together, and that a renewed 
Israel shall be as the sim to the nations. 
Preceding these days of glory is the time 
of Jacob’s trouble, foretold in prophecy 
and apocalypse, to which, it is said, 
allusion is also made by our Lord in re¬ 
counting the disasters of the last days. 
The iniquities which shall characterize 
these terrible days shaU come to a head 
in the Antichrist. Either just before or 
just after the most terrible events of 
these times—^premillenarians are not en¬ 
tirely agreed as to details—the Lord shall 
descend and gather into the air those who 
form his church. It thus teaches the 
hopelessness of the present order, the 
necessity of divine intervention to end 
it, and the visible return of Jesus Christ. 
That, very briefly, is premillenarianism. 

It is to be observed that millenarian- 
ism rests upon the doctrine of the verbal 
inspiration of Scripture. Grant that 
the Bible contains an exact and detailed 
chart of the future, and it may be 
asserted that premillenarianism more 
nearly gives a consistent scheme of 
explanation than any other interpreta¬ 
tion. The real criticism of premillena¬ 
rianism is that its advocates are living 
in another world. They have blinded 
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themselves to modem knowledge. They 
have rendered themselves immune to all 
progress of thought and of life repre¬ 
sented in our world today. The fact is 
that science and ethics have combined 
to revolutionize our view of the Bible. 
For the most part men who are not so 
afraid of light simply because it shines 
in the twentieth century that they have 
stopped every chink of their souls lest 
a ray should penetrate no longer find the 
old explanations tenable. For those 
who in any degree accept the modem 
view of the Bible the very terms pre- 
millennial and postmillennial are obso¬ 
lescent. Literal millenarianism has very 
slim support even from the Scriptures 
conservatively interpreted. If then we 
have discarded literalistic schemes, has 
not their nomenclature lost its meaning ? 

Though, as modernism is convinced, 
literalistic premillenarianism is on the 
way to perish, it is pertinent to ask if it 
has bequeathed us nothing which ought 
to survive. 

Evolutionary hypotheses in recent 
years have been so generally accepted 
that they have been recklessly and al¬ 
most universally applied. The heart of 
premillenarianism has been its insistence 
upon the catastrophic as distinct from, 
and oiten antagonistic to, the evolution¬ 
ary. Is there no place in our program 
of the future for the catastrophic ? 
There are three arguments which raise 
warning fingers-against our hasty rejec¬ 
tion of it. 

First, there is the argument from sci¬ 
ence itself. What is the testimony of 
science? Science proclaims that the 
law of the physical is birth, development, 
decline, and death. To this law our 
earth forms no exception. If eventually 


our world shall be no longer inhabitable, 
our postulate of a God demands that the 
divine purpose, instead of following the 
course of evolution, must by cataclysmic 
occurrences be transferred to another 
sphere for its completion. 

Secondly, there is the testimony of our 
Lord. Without taking the space requi¬ 
site for a thorough study of the eschato¬ 
logical teachings of Christ, there can 
scarcely be dissent from the conclusion 
that the Master expected a catastrophic 
termination of the present world-order. 
The twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
chapters of Matthew are sufident evi¬ 
dence. It may be alleged that Jesus also 
taught that the Kingdom of Heaven 
should come by gradual progress. For 
the moment we may pass that by with 
the remark that the catacl3rsmic is more 
clearly and indubitably annoimced by 
Jesus than the evolutionary. No fair 
criticism can deny this idea to our Lord 
nor its prevalence in the early church. 
Surely we are warranted in holding that 
Jesus would not indulge in what he knew 
to be idle speculation but spoke forth the 
convictions of his soul. When he did 
not know he did not hesitate to admit 
ignorance, as when he said, **No man 
knoweth, not even the Son.” 

Thirdly, the catastrophic ought not to 
be cast out of our thought eschatologi- 
cally, because the voice of logic is man¬ 
datory that it have its place, provided 
that we do not deny all freedom to men. 
Our only guaranty that the Kingdom of 
God shall come is our conviction that 
God is prepared to use force as the last 
resort to purge the social order. If God 
is not prepared to restrain evil men by 
what we might term physical force, we 
may have a hope perhaps, but a hope 
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whith can never brighten into the glow¬ 
ing conviction of a victorious Christ. 

A fundamental mistake of Christian 
thought today is its assmnption that the 
catastrophic and the evolutionary are 
mutually exclusive. We need not—^we 
cannot—doubt progress. The years are 
not to be likened to the swinging of the 
pendulum. There can be no such 
figure. We may think of history as 
constructing a highway to the palace of 
the king. But though the highway be 
constructed and a great army march 
along it, the conclusion does not follow 
that all will join in the march, nor that 
the military police will be no longer re¬ 
quired. It is fruitless to indulge con¬ 
jecture overmuch, but for the sake of 
illustration we may suppose that human 
experience will in time perceive the 
futility and injustice of such an appeal 
to arms as the Germans have insisted 
upon making. We may suppose that an 
international tribunal shall be estab¬ 
lished, when a rational procedure will 
replace irrational warfare. That itself 
would be an achievement of social prog¬ 
ress, a development in the ideals of the 
Kingdom of God. On the other hand a 
rebel nation might arise and defy the 
edicts of the court. The other nations 
would be compelled to force the rebel to 
comply with the decrees of the court. 
In short, the court’s existence would 


mark a real progress toward the King¬ 
dom of God, but only a humanity abso¬ 
lutely regenerated by divine love would 
enter into the complete realization of the 
justice of the divine Kingdom. It is at 
least conceivable that progress would 
lead to the establishment of the court 
without the evolution of a perfected 
humanity. 

Premillenarianism and postmillena- 
rianism were children of a former gen¬ 
eration of interpretation. They have 
grown up and grown old and are ready 
to die. Indeed many physicians pro¬ 
nounce them dead already. They can 
be interred with nominalism and realism 
and the other controversies of days gone 
by. Yet let us deal tolerantly with 
those who, mistakenly as we believe, 
feel that these are still living issues. 
Furthermore both views have enriched 
us. Postmillenarianism has optimisti¬ 
cally believed in progress, premillenarian¬ 
ism has soberly insisted upon the validity 
of our Lord’s promise that the Kingdom 
should come, whatever the opposition, 
whatever the cost, and has warned the 
world of the judgment that is involved 
in the consummation of that Kingdom. 
As two streams unite to form the fulness 
of the river, so may these two interpre¬ 
tations give their contributions to the 
fulness of faith in the purpose of God 
and the coming of his Kingdom. 
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IV. SUBJECTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


OZORA S. DAVIS, PH.D„ D.D. 
President of the Chicago Theological Seminaiy 


Sin and Forgiveneaa 

As a result of the war the new world 
that is emerging must reckon with 
changed conceptions of sin that have 
come out of the experiences of the 
soldiers. Also, there are new values 
imported into our thought of forgiveness 
as we have been compelled to meet our 
enemies both in individual and in 
national relations. Not only was the 
war itself the most colossal of crimes, 
but it has been conducted in such 
defiance of all that humanity had agreed 
upon as righteous and just that we are 
staggered by the definitions of evil and 
overwhelmed by the concrete expressions 
of wrong standards of action. So many 
of the old sins were small. The fearful 
butchery of innocent people in Belgium 
and Poland and Armenia; the piracy 
of the seas that sinks without trace; the 
“no prisoners*' conduct of reprisals— 
the world never has seen anything like 
this before, so terrible and so colossal. 
It gives us a conception of gigantic sins 
which we never had appreciated. 

Sin had been in the world before, 
however. As has been said: 

Probably the years of peace contained 
as much grotesque evil as the years of 


carnage. Cancer, consumption, to say 
nothing of syphilis, existed then; and the 
underworld was crawling with iniquities 
much more unlovely th;|.n the shattered 
forms of a battlefield. All that the war 
has done has been to make the problem 
of evil living to many mlnH a that 
hitherto known little of the more tragic 
aspects of life. We must not allow our¬ 
selves to imagine that our experiences of 
these past three years have created any new 
difficulty for Christianity. They have 
only diffused the knowledge of their exist¬ 
ence, and have given edge and point to 
them for us all".* 

The preacher will hardly need to deal 
practically, however, with national re¬ 
sponsibility for the sins of the war or its 
conduct. The average minister is quite 
powerless to control a situation involving 
nations at war. The moral standards 
of the smaller group, the community 
and neighborhood, and of the individual 
come more closely within the range of the 
preacher's task. 

Let us look, therefore, at some of the 
changes that have taken place in the 
conception of sin within recent years, 
and particularly as a result of the Great 
War. Perhaps at no other single point 
does modem thought register a greater 


‘ This 28 the concluding article by President Davis. Few series published in the Biblical 
World have attracted more attention. Our readers will be glad to know that these papers, some¬ 
what enlarged, will soon be published by the University of Chicago Press under the title The 
Gospd Message in the Light of the Great War, 

* and Sdater, God and the Soldier^ p. x 8 . 
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transformation. In the first place, the 
preacher must reckon with the whole 
change that has taken place in our 
estimate of sin as a result of the social 
interpretation of Christianity. This is 
nothing less than revolutionary. 

Professor Rauschenbusch has made 
this fact vivid by the story of the milk¬ 
man, a member of a strict church, who 
was disciplined for having sworn a pro¬ 
fane oath when he foimd diat the health 
department of Toronto had spilled his 
product and marked his cans because 
the milk contained in them was fouL 
But the significance of this act on the 
part of the church lies in the grounds 
upon which it was based. The offender 
was put out of the synagogue, 

not for introducing cow-dung into the 
intestines of babies, but for expressing his 
belief in the damnation of the wicked in a 
non-theological way. When his church will 
hereafter have digested the social gospel, 
it may treat the case this way: “Our 
brother was angry and used the name of 
God profanely in his anger; we urge him to 
settle this alone with God. But he has also 
defiled the milk supply by unclean methods. 
Having the life and health of young children 
in his keeping he has failed in his trust. 
Voted, that he be excluded until he has 
proved his lasting repentance.” The result 
would be the same, but the sense of sin 
would do its work more intelligently.* 

The significance of this practical 
situation has been realized by a rela¬ 
tively small number of the most far¬ 
sighted and courageous preachers of the 
immediate past. But it must break 
with full light across the path of every 
minis ter who is ready to bring his mes¬ 
sage to his generation with the full 

* A Theology for ike Social Gospd, p. 35. 


power with which it is now charged as a 
result of the war. It will require no 
less courage than has been shown by the 
brave heralds who often have been 
voices crying in the wilderness. The 
same old slogan, “Stick to the simple 
gospel,” will be heard from the timid 
and the nearsighted. But at last the 
gospel is becoming really simple because 
it drives into the daily life and finds us 
in the world where we live. 

From another point, also, we are 
approaching a revision of our moral 
standards. The soldiers have a contri¬ 
bution to make to the current ethical 
ideal Their moral standards have 
been, of course, shaped to fit the condi¬ 
tions of war and may therefore be 
questioned on the groimd that they will 
not be the permanent standards for a 
world at peace. Granting this fact, it 
still remains true that the Great War is 
sure to modify our ideas of Christian 
morality. Perhaps it will give us a new 
vision of what the moral life of the 
Christian ought to be. 

A single quotation from the literatjiire 
created in the trenches will serve to set 
forth the problem in its simplest terms: 

I was in an officers’ mess sometime ago, 
and they were discussing a new arrival 
One of them said, “He is very quiet; he 
doesn’t drink, doesn’t smoke, doesn’t play 
bridge, and doesn’t swear.” “He must be 
religious,” concluded another.' That is it. 
The words were not spoken in malice. It 
is the conception of a Christian that we have 
given them. If the new officer had been 
described as cheerful, generous, hospitable, 
and brave, they would not have concluded 
that he must be religious. Yet which 
description is the more like Christ ? How 
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brave, cheerful, generous, and hospitable 
Christ was! He was the soul of chivalry. 
No virtue had been associated with the new 
officer that a swindler and criminal might 
not possess, and yet he had been at once 
dassihed as a Christian. But men possess¬ 
ing the cardinal Christian virtues of charity, 
humility, joy, generosity, hospitality, hope, 
courage, and self-sacrifice are not classified 
as Christians, but merely as ^‘good fellows.” 
They are “white men.” These “white 
men” may be in the Church or out of it. 
There is, in the popular mind, no necessary 
ccmnection. That is the tragedy of the 
Church.* 

In almost identical terms Donald 
Hank^ describes the moral ideals and 
standards of the soldiers. He says: 

Here were men who believed absolutely 
in the Christian virtues of unselfishness, 
generosity, charity, and humility, without 
ever connecting them in their minds with 
Christ; and at the same time what they 
did associate with Chr&tianity was just on 
a par wi^i the formalism and smug self- 
righteousness which Christ spent his whole 
life trying to destroy.* 

How clear it is that here we have a 
moral standard which is not only in¬ 
adequate but wholly false. The stand¬ 
ards of Jesus were not these superficial 
amventionalities. The problem of the 
moral standard was vividly presented 
early in the war in the letters from the 
soldiers. One of the most striking of 
these, which was widely quoted in 
America, was as follows: 

The eccentricities of our chasseurs at 
Grenoble? Yes—^I am aware of all this, 
yet they are good fellows. If they know 
how to fight, th^ also know how to amuse 


themselves, and, my Heavens, who should 
reproach them for this? Here, after our 
men have been a whole month in the 
trenches, when they go down to Plainfaing, 
they behave like smlors after a long voyage, 
“they go to extremes,” bottles, cigars, gay 
songs—ever3rthing enters in. And their 
chief cannot deal severely with it; in fact, 
he should not do so. How little it matters 
if, after all these careless pranks, these poor 
devils can dash bravely forward and “over 
the top.” It is superfluous to assure you 
that the follies of your nephew are of a very 
limited extent. A few extra glasses of old 
wine, some cigarettes, and, to be quite 
honest, some smiles for the young Alsatian 
girls, that’s all. Do not fear the damnation 
of my soid.^ 

This letter is from that same young 
Jean Rival, who said so clearly, “I 
will die as a Christian and as a French¬ 
man.” It puts the soldier’s sense of sin 
in clear light and forces some readjust¬ 
ments in our Puritan scale of values. 

Then our own American boys went 
into the war and Christian workers 
went overseas to help them in their 
religious life. They also ran against a 
new set of conditions. The conven¬ 
tional Puritan standards, referred to by 
Tiplady and Hankey, were forced into 
strange adjustments. The matter is 
set forth by Fred B. Shipp, the treas¬ 
urer and general field secretary of 
the Y.M.C.A. War Work Council in 
France. The following quotation is 
from the Literary Digest of August 17, 
1918: 

Warning is given congregations that 
they must be ready to mark the changes 
wrought in their pastors whom they have 


* Tiplady, The Crass at the Fronts p. 94. 

•A Student in Artns, Series i, p. zo8. 

* Quoted in Maurice Barite, The Faith of France, p. 238. 
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released for service “over there” and not be 
shocked thereby. For among the soldiers 
these men have found “the finest religious 
spirit you could imagine,” but “no particu¬ 
lar piety.” Mr. Shipp gives in the New 
York Times Magazine a concrete instance 
of the change thus wrought in the clergyman 
at the Front: 

“I remember particularly one preacher 
who came to France with the belief that he 
would save a lot of the soldiers from the 
tobacco evil. His personal feelings against 
tobacco were so strong that he felt himself 
unable to sell the weed in one of our can¬ 
teens. This was not discovered until the 
clergyman had been put in charge of a hut 
immediately behind the lines. 

“One night there was considerable 
infantry activity in this sector. At dawn 
the walking cases among the wounded began 
returning to a rest-station far behind the 
‘Y* hut. A party of twelve or thirteen 
under a sergeant stopt at the hut. 

“The secretary-clergyman saw woimded 
men returning from the trenches for the first 
time. They said they were ‘broke’ and 
asked for chocolate. He gave it to them. 
He asked the men if they wanted anything 
else. 

“The sergeant told him that the only 
other thing they needed was dgarets. They 
needed them badly. There was a supply in 
the hut. The antitobacco clergyman hesi¬ 
tated for about one-half second. Then his 
program for saving men from nicotin went 
by the board. He passed dgarets around 
to each of the wounded men. They de¬ 
parted for the rear. 

“In a few minutes another group came 
along. They, too, needed something to 
smoke. Once more he abandoned his 
prindples. A third group appeared. Again 
the dgarets were distributed. 

“By this time the dergyman discovered 
that his supply of matches was practically 
exhausted. The fourth batch of visitors 
completely consmned it. 


“For the rest of the day this crusader 
against tobacco found himself doing the 
only thing that would enable him to look 
his wounded countrymen in the e3re as they 
stopt at the hut for rest. He kept a cigaret 
glowing in his own lips all day long so that 
each boy would be able to get a light!” 

There is no man who speaks more by 
the book in reference to the judgment 
of young men, especially the American 
student body, than Fred B. Smith. 
For years he has been speaking to groups 
of men, holding personal interviews, and 
entering into the confidences of young 
men in an unusual degree. He has 
written his impressions of the moral 
standards of our men at the front in the 
American Magazine for Noyember, 1918, 
under the tide “Four Sins That the 
Soldiers Say They Hate.’' First he 
makes this remark concerning' the re¬ 
sults of his experiences before the war: 

Before the war, I often visited our uni¬ 
versities as a Y.M.C.A. worker, and took 
advantage of this opportunity to question 
the students about their ideas of right and 
wrong. I found then that they had a fairly 
uniform code of morals. Over and over 
again, when asked what they considered the 
worst sin a man could be guilty of, they 
would give the same answer, “Immorality.” 
After that they put drinking, gambling, dis¬ 
honesty, and so on. 

Apparently it was a universal standard, 
for, no matter where the test was made, 
the same things were put into the list and 
in the same relative positions. 

When Mr. Smith went to France to 
work with the soldiers as he had done 
with all classes of men in. America he 
decided to bring out their moral ideals 
by such a series of questions as had 
yielded him such excellent results at 
home. He had no difi&culty in securing 
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the replies to his questions. They were 
given orally and in written form. But 
results were surprising. The virtues 
and the vices that had been so easily 
defined at home were not at all the same 
as those which were stressed abroad. 
Mr. Smith extended the range of his 
inquiry; there was no change in the 
results. He took counsel with such men 
as Dr. John H. Finley, Judge Lindsey, 
and Raymond Fosdick. They agreed 
that the conclusions were valid and con¬ 
firmed them by the judgment of the 
soldiers as expressed to them. Mr. 
Smith sa3rs: 

An these tests, among widely separated 
groups, produced answers so nearly iden¬ 
tical that it seems beyond question that we 
may take the result as the code of morals 
which our soldiers have set up for themselves. 

Now, what is this code ? 

First—Coinage. 

Second—^Unselfishness. 

Third—Generosity. 

Fourth—^Modesty or Humility. 

These four qualities were put at the top 
by such an overwhelming majority that 
there was absolutely no question of their 
place there. And when we reversed the 
process and asked for the meanest sins,” 
the answers checked up the same. For the 
sins placed at the head of the list were: 

First—Cowardice. 

Second—Selfishness. 

Third—^Stinginess. 

Fourth—^Boastfulness. 

Or, as the men put it, *^being a blow- 
hard.” 

Those were the things they most despised 
in others and most dreaded in themselves. 
Next to these came drunkeimess and im¬ 
morality, with a scattering of other things, 
like gambling, cruelty, profanity, and so on. 

It seems strange to me now that, at 
first, I was a little disappointed. I had 


imagined they would name a sequence of 
vices led by immorality, tangible things 
you could get hold of and dramatize elo¬ 
quently. This seemed a come-down to 
things that were vague and even trivial; a 
kind of hot milk diet which strong men 
would find very unsatisfying. 

Mr. Smith did not stop with his sense 
of surprise and disappointment at what 
he had discovered. He is not that sort 
of a man anyway. In his article, there¬ 
fore, he goes on to discuss at length the 
significance of this idea of sin called out 
by the war. We cannot foUow this in 
detail, but the following paragraphs 
give the gist of his conclusions: 

The more I thought about it, the more 
it seemed that these soldiers had gone down 
to bedrock. They had passed the super¬ 
ficial layer of what is merely legal or illegal, 
and had reached the things which are funda¬ 
mental. And these qualities, these traits, 
which they have made the basis of their 
code, are fundamental not merely in their 
life as soldiers; they are just as truly the 
basis for all right living, anywhere and 
everywhere. 

For, as I see it, immorality, drunken¬ 
ness, and gambling cannot live side by side 
with courage, unselfishness, generosity, and 
humility. The more you study this set of 
standards your boys have placed before 
them, the more you will be amazed by the 
unerring way in which they have picked 
out the great essentials of character. War 
strips the veneer from life. And just be¬ 
cause they are soldiers, these yoimg men 
have instinctively let the surface things go, 
and have found the influences imdemeath 
which mold that surface. 

At first glance one is oppressed by a 
certain sense of fear at the readjustnlfent 
of moral values suggested above. Does 
this not mean that we shall undervalue 
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certain most essential and sacred factors 
in the moral life ? Surely profanity and 
sexual looseness and non-churchgoing 
represent real evils, and the moral values 
that they stand for must be preserved. 
Therefore we are reluctant to see any¬ 
thing done that shall in any way displace 
them from the position which they 
always have held in our definition of the 
Christian moral standard. 

There is no doubt that we ought to be 
jealous for the standards of the past. 
It is no light matter to modify them. 
But on the other hand change does not 
necessarily involve destruction, and we 
can afford to be most patient and toler¬ 
ant of that which effects a shift for the 
better, even if some of the words which 
seemed sacred to us are no longer used 
in the new statement. And there can 
be no doubt concerning the fact that 
the moral standards which the church 
has elevated into prominence have been 
too largely negative and superficial in 
their character. Tiplady puts this 
matter clearly: 

Surely with our non-drinking, non-smok¬ 
ing, non-swearing, non-gambling, and our at¬ 
tendance at the Church, we are but on the 
outskirts both of morals and religion! It 
is not what a man doesn’t do that marks 
him off as a Christian. It is what he does 
and is. The Christian characteristics stand 
out plainly in the gospels. Love is the 

virtue of virtues.The first test, 

therefore, of the Christian is, ‘‘Has he 
charity? Does he love?” It is also the 
first test of the Church.* 

1 have lived five long years in the East 
End of London, and have walked by night 
and day through its miles of stinking streets, 
where the poor are housed worse than the 

* Tiplady, The Cross <U the Front, p. 96. 

• Ibid., p. 106. 


rich man’s horses. The pale, thin faces 
of the children haunt me as the horrible 
sights on the Somme never will haunt me, 
for a ragged, starving child is more terrible 
to think of than a youth blown to fragments 
or lying on a stretcher in mortal agony. 
The tragedy is deeper and more enduring. 

He also sa3rs: 

Christian conduct must no longer be 
merely conventional. It must be creative. 
There is a call for spiritual daring and ad¬ 
venture. As St. Paul Christianized Greece 
and Rome, so we must Christianize industry 
and politics and abolish poverty and vice. 
To abstain from evil is not enough; we must 
adventure as Wesley, Dr. Bamardo, and 
Florence Nightingale adventured.* 

Tiplady feels that we ought to have a 
new moral standard which shall bring 
into action the virtues of chivalry. This 
is what the soldiers at the front had 
been displa3dng. They had dared to 
risk their lives for a cause and to face 
peril of every kind in the endeavor to 
have justice and truth prevail in lands 
to which they were practical strangers.. 
The title to the chapter in which Tiplady 
makes his appeal conveys the truth in 
brief terms, “The Chivalrous Religion 
Our Citizen Soldiers Will Require.” 

Sherwood Eddy reported the results 
of his observations among the soldiers 
in France and said that the moral 
standards obtaining in the trenches 
“are the sanctions of group morality. 
They [the soldiers] have very lax ideas 
about drunkenness and sexual irregu¬ 
larity, but they have very strict ideas 
about the sacredness of social obligations 
within the groups to which they belong.”* 
Mr. Eddy finds that the virtues admired 

s WUh Our Soldiers in France, p. 133. 
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most by the soldiers are courage, 
brotherliness, lo)ralty, honesty, and 
cheerfulness. This brief quintet, while 
not comprehensive or final, is about the 
same in the minds of nearly all who have 
written on the moral standards of the 
trenches. 

Raymond Fosdick wrote concerning 
the moral life of the soldiers: 

I saw our troops storm Vaux on July i; 
I saw the marines holding the line at 
Ch&teau Thierry early in June, and I have 
seen the conditions under which our fellows 
habitually live in the trenches at the Front. 
Somehow, after what I have seen, lhave 
not much patience with those people back 
home who fret about the morals of our 
Army. For in a big sense, our fellows are 
living on a plane such as men seldom attain. 
In point of devotion, unselfishness, cheer 
under hardship, a sense of honor, and a 
spirit of fortitude and courage, they make 
the pec^le who piously condemn their morals 
back home look small and mean. 

Even in the narrowest interpretation of 
the word, we have little cause to worry about 
. the morals of our men. The official statis¬ 
tics show that the venereal-disease rate in 
the American Expeditionary Forces is less 
than X per cent. This is better than the 
conditions here in the camps at home, and 
it is infinitely smaller than the prevailing 
disease-rate in the civilian population of 
the United States. As far as drunkenness 
is concerned, I saw thousands of American 
troops under all conditions, both at the 
Front and in the rear, and I did not see a 
sin^ man intoxicated. 

I do not want to give the impression that 
our men with the American Expeditionary 
Forces are saints—^they are not. They are 
human fellows, and even when out of the 


trenches are living a life of which we Ameri¬ 
cans back home can well be proud. 

The question is whether we are worthy of 
them.* 

Donald Hankey was courageous 
enough to seek a general principle 
which might be followed in the effort 
to discover a moral standard for the 
Christian life which will inevitably 
emerge into being as a result of the war. 
He formulated his conclusion in these 
words: 

We have got to follow what we think 
right quite recklessly, and leave the issue 
to God; and in judging between right and 
wrong we are given only two rules for our 
guidance. £ver3rthing which shows love 
for God and love for man is right, and every¬ 
thing which shows personal ambition and 
anxiety is wrong.* 

Owen Seaman, in Thomas of the 
Light Hearty puts the matter thus: 

His songs are not exactly hymns; 

He never learned them in the choir; 

And yet they brace his dragging limbs 

Although they miss the sacred fire; 
Although his choice and cherished gems 
Do not include *'The Watch upon the 
Thames.” 

He takes to fighting as a game; 

He does no talking, through his hat, 

Of holy missions; all the same 

He has his faith—be sure of that; 

He’ll not disgrace his sporting breed. 

Nor play what isn’t cricket. There’s his 
creed.* 

If the Great War has revealed the 
enormity^ of sin it has also shown more 
clearly than we had recognized before 


* Quoted in the Literary Digestf August 17,19x8. 

* A Student in ArmSy Series 2, p. 170. *A Treasury of War Poetry, p. 132. 

* A French officer said to Kipling, “The boche is saving the world because he has shown what 
evil is.” 
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in a long time the responsibility for it. 
In the presence of Belgium, Poland, and 
Armenia the moral sense of humanity 
says, “Someone is responsible for this.” 
We had grown somewhat apologetic 
about our sins. When our ancestors 
and our environment and our mis¬ 
fortunes had been assigned the share 
of burden which we readily loaded upon 
them there was a most comfortably 
slight weight of responsibility left to 
weigh us down. But no thoughtful 
person can deal with the fact of re¬ 
sponsibility so lightly any longer. Little 
boys with their hands cut off and young 
French girls with their babies force us 
to say as we never said before, “Some¬ 
one is to blame for this and those who 
did it shall bear the burden of their 
wrongdoing.” Now this is altogether 
to the advantage of clear and clean 
moral thinking. We are getting closer 
to the heart of God. We are locating 
the sanctions of morality where they 
belong, in the nature of God himself. 
The time has come to infuse fresh mean¬ 
ing into two texts: “For I am Jehovah 
your God .... ye shall therefore be 
holy, for I am holy” (Lev. 11:44, 45); 
“Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 
5:48). 

Here is a double text for a sermon 
on “The Warrant for Righteousness.” 
It gives the preacher the opportunity 
to lay the foundations of such a new 
sense of moral obligation and respon¬ 
sibility as will stiffen up the whole life 
of the church and the community. Just 
this plunge of practical application 
would not have been possible without 
the situation created by the Great 
War. 


What is the Christian preacher to do 
as he attempts to set forth the standard 
of morality which the church is surely 
formulating under the influence of the 
social gospel and the chivalry of the 
Great War ? 

He will turn first of all with fresh 
joy and satisfaction to the teaching of 
the prophets and of Jesus. Both are 
in perfect accord in their break with the 
external and conventional standards of 
morality that tend in every age to 
become artificial and false. Jesus and 
the prophets laid their emphasis upon 
motives instead of conventionalities. 
They pierced to the heart of conduct 
and insisted upon the positive virtues. 
Under the stress of this new conception 
we shall do the same. This will not 
afford any warrant for profanity or 
gambling or social vices; it will not 
cease to place moral value on personal 
habits that may have been justified by 
the stress of war but are not permanently 
justified by the conditions of ordinary 
life. We shall, however, preach con- " 
ceming the great positive and chivalric 
virtues as never before, with clearness 
and confidence. 

And forgiveness will be seen to have 
a social value. The purpose in pardon 
is redemptive and restorative. For¬ 
given sinners are not only to “go and 
sin no more,” but they are to fifi their 
pardoned lives with positive good. They 
are to be the agents of a new redemption, 
for they have been lost and are found. 
Then forgiveness will not seem to be a 
sort of grandmotherly indulgence on the 
part of God. It will have ethical signifi¬ 
cance brought into it. It will serve a 
purpose in the economy of the age that 
is to be remade. Those who will bring 
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in the new era will be not only the victors 
who made it possible, but the restored 
penitents, who have learned through 
blood and tears, not only that the wages 
of sin is death, but also that we are for¬ 
given in order that we may serve and 
bless. 

Sv^^stioiis lor Sormono on Sin 
and Fordivoneaa 

8«AA«atioB 1 

*‘For my people have committed two 
evils: they have forsaken me, the fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out 
dstems, broken dstems, that can hold no 
water” (Jer. 2:13). 

The Folly of Sin 

Study first the figure of the water as it 
represents God’s relation to the soul. The 
water is vitally necessary; it brings resources 
for life; it cools and comforts and refreshes. 
I. Forsaking the living spring. Sin is 
separation from God and goodness. It 
puts self in the place of the Creator, 
n. Hewing out the leaking dstem. *^It is 
hard work to be tough.” And when we 
have learned, the job is unsatisfactory. 
The dstem leaks. 

SvMMtiOB 2 

“For the prince of the world cometh: 
and he hath nothing in me” (John 14*30). 

Immune 

The “prince of the world” stands for 
evil in every form. It is everywhere. How 
may it be successfully met and overcome ? 

I. Not by denial or escape. Whatever 
our theory may be, in practical experi¬ 
ence we must face sin as a reality, 
n. Not wholly by active struggle. We 
must fight sin in open battle. But the 
enemy is too strong for us alone. 

HL By becoming immune to sin as Jesus 
was. There was no ground for the evil 
to root and grow in the soil of his souL 


IV. Identify our purposes with those of 
Jesus in order that we may be free 
from sin as he was. 

' SBiiBStiOB 3 

“A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump” (Gal. 5:9). 

Be CaeefulI 

This text is like a sign placed near a 
dangerous curve or crossing. It tells us to 
beware the contagious danger that lies in 
little sins. 

I. The apparent insignificance of the 
yeast in comparison with the whole 
lump of dough. 

n. The energies in the yeast; indefinite 
multiplication. 

m. Contact necessary to contagion. 

IV. The result: the lump permeated and 
transformed. Be careMI 

SBSiBStiOB 4 

“Woe imto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise 
and cummin, and have left imdone the 
weightier matters of the law, justice,'and 
mercy, and faith: but these ye ought to 
have done, and not to have left the other 
undone” (Matt. 23:23). 

Little Virtues and Big Sins 

Perhaps a more concise text would be 
vs. 24, “Ye blind guides, that strain out the 
gnat, and swallow the camel.” If this is 
used, note the graphic explanation of it 
given in The Jesus of History^ by T. R. 
Glover (p. 48): 

Then he [the Pharisee] sets about straining 
what he is going to drink—another elaborate 
process; he holds a piece of muslin over the cup 
and pours with care; he pauses—he sees a 
mosquito; he has caught it in time and flicks 
it away; he is safe and he will not swallow it. 
And then, adds Jesus, he swallowed a camel. 
How many of us have ever pictured the process, 
and the series of sensations, as the long hairy 
neck slid down the throat of the Pharisee—all 
that amplitude of loose-hung anatomy—the 
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humps—^two humps—^both of them slid down— 
and he never noticed—and the legs—all of them 
—^with whole outfit of knees and big padded 
feet. The Pharisee swallowed a camel and 

never noticed it.A modem teacher 

would have said, in our jargon, that the Pharisee 
had no sense of proportion—and no one would 
have thought the remark worth remembering. 

In developing the subject we discuss two 
divisions: 

I. The accidental virtues, which we ought 

not to leave tindone. 

n. The essential virtues, which we must 

not fail to do. 

8«aAMtloB 8 

‘‘Evil shall slay the wicked” (Ps. 34:21). 

Sin’s Supreme Enemy 

Begin the discussion with such a familiar 
proverb as, “The destruction of the poor is 
their poverty.” 

I. External opposition to sin. 

A. Sin must be fought. Our life is an 
inevitable combat between good and 
evil. Moral passiveness or neutral¬ 
ity is impossible. 

B. This struggle is long and costly. In 
the end goodness is triiunphant be¬ 
cause it is good. 

C. There is a great ally for the external 
forces that are fighting evil; it is the 
self-destructive energy in sin itself. 

n. Internal self-destructive energies of sin. 

A. Illustrations: intemperance, alcohol 
finally destroys its victims; lying, 
the liar is finally hanged with his own 
rope; selfishness, the selfish man 
may save his body but he loses his 
soul. 

B. These energies are silent, constantly 
at work, deadly in effect. 

C. Therefore ally your positive opposi¬ 
tion to sin with the inner destructive 
agencies of evil, and be sure of the 
victory of goodness. 


“Be not deceived; God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap” (Gal. 6:7). 

Hasvestess 

This is a straight sermon on “wild oats.” 

I. Sowing the seed, 
n. The growing process. 

III. The crop. 

IV. The end. 

The moral experience of the American 
fighting forces will give fresh material on 
this subject. 

Turning specifically to the “sins that the 
soldiers hate,” as Mr. Smith has defined 
them, a preacher will discover at once that 
they are timely in civilian life as well as 
among the fighting forces. Also, it is 
undoubtedly best to preach on the corre¬ 
sponding virtues rather than the vices. 
These virtues are courage, unselfishness, 
generosity, and modesty. The following 
notes refer to these four subjects in either 
their positive or negative aspects. 

8«AA«atioB 7 

“A cheerful heart is a good medicine; 

But a broken spirit drieth up the bones” 
(Prov. 17:22). 

Good Medicine 

Introduce this by a study of the factors 
that produce morale, showing the place of 
courage and good cheer among them. 

I. The sources of courage. 

II. The culture of courage, 
m. The blessings of courage. 

8i&AA«stioB 8 

“Woe to him that is alone when he 
falleth, and hath not another to lift him 
up” (Eccles. 4:10). 

Fallen in No Man’s Land 

Introduce the discussion by any of the 
familiar incidents concerning the relief or 
rescue of wounded men in No Man’s Land 
during the war. 
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I. The loss and despah of loneliness, 
n. The joy and reward of comradeship, 

m. Wounded men in the No Man’s Land 
industrial and social life. 

IV. Where and how we can help. 

SviSMtion 9 

<<He that findeth his life shall lose it; 
and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it” (Matt. 10:39). 

Litb Tbat Is Lost and Found 

The apparent contradiction of the text 
and its real consistency. 

I. Life is enriched in order that it may be 
expended. 

n. Expenditure of life is the only sure way 
of its enrichment. 

m. The blessed reaction of the two 
principles in experience. 

SniiMtioB 10 

‘'Zd)ulun was a people that jeoparded 
their lives unto the death, 

And Naphtali, upon the high places of 
the field” (Judg. 5:18). 

Unseckoning Loyalty 

The call of duty demands that men 
re^nd with a reckless loyalty, jeopardizing 
their lives if necessary. 

I. Calculating and prudential service, 

n. The cost of full loyalty: death and the 
high places of the battlefield. 

HI. True loyalty dares aU this and pays the 
price. 

8«ii—H<m 11 

”But I hold not my life of any account 
as dear unto myself, in comparison of 
accomplishing my course” (Acts 20:24 
[margin]). 

The Cost of Duty 
I. To do one’s duty is the sui^reme engage^ 
ment of life. 

n. Physical existence is not so important 
as the doing of God’s wilL 


m. The lesser good of living must not be 
held at the cost of the higher good of 
doing God’s wiU. 

SaSiMtioB 12 

''There is that scattereth and increaseth 
yet more; 

And there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth only to want.” 

The Divided Blanket 

Fred B. Smith quotes a soldier in one 
of hb meetings where th^ matter of sin was 
being discussed as placing unselfishness at 
the head of the list of virtues, and illustrat¬ 
ing his contention by the following incident: 

Well, when we were going in the other night, 
on our way to the trenches, I forgot my blanket. 
It was darned cold, too. You fellows Imow that. 
And it looked to me like I was going to freeze, 
out there. But when my pal found out the 
fix I was in, instead of guying me for being such 
a fool as to forget my stuff, he took out his knife 
and cut his own blanket in two and gave me 
half of it. I don’t know whether that’s what 
the preachers would call being good—but it’s 
good enough for mel 

This suggests the title above. 

I. It is cold in No Man’s Land, 

n. Some men have forgotten their blan¬ 
kets. 

in.- Other men have blankets. 

IV. What are you doing with your blanket ? 

SviiMtiOB IS 

"Let not him that girdeth on his armor 
boast himself as he that putteth it off” 
(I Kings 20:11). 

The Time to Boast 

I. The tendency to boast when putting 
on the armor. 

n. The test of courage while imder arms, 
m. The time to boast would be when the 
armor is put off; but the trub soldier 
does not boast at aU. 
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SnAAMtfon 14 

/^So the tongue also is a little member, 
and boasteth great things” (Jas. 3:5). 

The Great ^ttle Braggart 

I. How easily we boast. 

II. The folly of boasting, 
m. The positive mischief of boasting. 

IV. How to curb our tendency to boast: by 
discipline from others; by self-^ntrol. 

Death and the Life Immortal 

The preacher always has been a 
messenger of comfort and hope to souls 
which must sometime inevitably face 
disappointment, suffering, and death as 
a part of mortal life. The Christian 
message on this matter always has been 
clear. Jesus defined it; the Christian 
theology has formulated it; Christian 
preachers have declared it; pastors have 
employed it in practical ministry. Thus 
in homes, in hospitals, and beside count¬ 
less open graves the Christian assurance 
has brought hope and help to wounded 
hearts. 

Now for almost five years the world 
has faced suffering and death in unpre¬ 
cedented proportions and in forms more 
terrible’ than nature ever designed in* 
her most cruel moods. The casualty 
lists are in every daily paper. The 
burdened cables seem almost to sob 
beneath the sea. The diaries and letters 
of the soldiers reveal such a vivid 
acquaintance with death as secure 
civilians cannot understand. The veil 
of mystery and fearsomeness has been 
taken from the grim subject and a 
revealing radiance is shed upon it. 

These letters have been marked by a 
fine reserve. The soldiers do not babble 


about death or speak of it with flip¬ 
pancy or sentimentalism. They recog¬ 
nize its constant presence, accept the 
fact cheerfully, and speak of it freely 
as “to go West.” 

Donald Hankey writes: 

Personally, I believe that very few men 
indeed fear death. The vast majority 
experience a more or less violent shrinking 
from the pain of death and woimds, espe¬ 
cially when they are obliged to be physically 
inactive, and when they have nothing else 
to think about. This .... is a purely 
physical reaction which can be, and nearly 
always is, controlled by the mind.* 

Coningsby Dawson puts the soldier’s 
point of view in these words: 

Alive or “gone West” I shall never be 
far from you; you may depend on that— 
and I shall always hope to feel you brave 
and happy. 

And yet, so strange a havoc does this 
war work that, if I have to “go West” I 
shall go proudly and quietly. I have seen 
too many men die bravely to make a fuss 
if my turn comes.* 

As we read the letters of the soldiers 
we cannot fail to be impressed by the 
frankness and fearlessness with which 
they face the supreme issue. Many 
pages of quotations might be given. 
The following are only a few, but they 
are typical of what the soldiers have 
uniformly written about death. 

Before departing for the front Enzo 
Valentini made his will and testament, to be 
opened only in the case of his death, the 
last poetic words of which are: “Be strong, 
little mother. From be3rond, he sends to 
you his farewell, to papa, to his brothers, to 
all who have loved him—^your son who has 
given his body to fight against those who 
would kill the light.” * 


* A Student in Arnts, Series 2, p. i2x. 

* Carry On, pp. 80, 85. < N. P. Dawson, The Good Soldier (X918), p. 3. 
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Try, if you can, not to weep for me too 
much. Think tliat even if I do not return, 
I am not for that reason dead. It, my 
body, the inferior part of me, may suffer 
and die, but not I. I, the soul, cannot die, 
because I come from God and must retiim 
to God. I was bom for happiness, and 
through the happiness that is at the bottom 
of all suffering, I am to return into everlast¬ 
ing joy. If at times I have been the prisoner 
of my body, it has not been for always. My 
death is a liberation, the beginning of the 
true life, the return to the Infinite. There¬ 
fore, do not weep for me. If you think of 
the immortal beauty of the Ideas for which 
my soul has desired to sacrifice my body, 
let the tears flow. They will always be 
sacred, the tears of a mother. May God 
keep count of them; they will be the stars 
of her crown.* 

What are our lives worth when we think 
of the 3rears of happiness and peace of those 
who will follow us and those who may 
survive us? We labor for to-morrow, in 
order that there may be no more wars, no 
more spilling of blood, no more killing, no 
more wounded, no more mutilated victims; 
we labor, we whom our mothers will so 
weep for, in order that other mammas may 
never know these bitter tears. In truth, 
when one thinks of ^e centuries that this 
peace will last, one is ashamed of the rebel- 
Ikms movement which the flesh is guilty of 
at certain moments at the thought of death.* 

Death is nothing terrible after all. It 
may mean something more wonderful than 
life. It cannot possibly mean anything 
worse to the good soldier. So do not be 
unhappy, but no matter what happens 
walk with your head high and glory in 
your large share of whatever credit the 
worid may give me.< 


This manly and fearless attitude of 
mind on the part of the men who were 
actually face to face with death must 
effect a transformation in the manner 
in which the fact will be treated in the 
pulpit. Death will never again be used 
as a nursemaid’s bogey to frighten 
reluctant sinners to the mourner’s bench. 
The ancient “deathbed” illustrations 
and threats of sudden loss of life had 
well-nigh vanished from the preaching 
of the most intelligent churches; but 
they still prevailed among the more 
emotional types of religious expression 
and were used by evangelists to quicken 
the tread of penitents along the sawdust 
trail. But now they surely are gone^ 
never to return. Death has been given 
a noble dignity and will be accepted as 
an essential factor in life, not to be kept 
veiled under a fair name or feared like a 
ghost expected to walk in grewsome 
suddenness put of a dark comer, but 
rather to be incorporated into a fearless 
and useful life, 

“Life that shall send 
A challenge to its end, 

And, when it comes, say. Welcome, 
Friend.” 

Turning, now, to the interpretations 
of the fact of suffering and death which 
have been published, we are impressed 
by the number and character of the 
voices that have spoken. They range 
from the notes of denial to the “demon¬ 
strations” of personal immortality by 
the disciples of spiritism. 

Mr. Galsworthy says, “Not one 
Englishman in ten now really believes 


* From a letter of Enzo Valentini of Perugia, quoted in The Good Soldier, p. 4. 

* Captain Andr6 Comet-Auquier, A Soldier Unafraid, p. 30. 

* **Letters and Diary of Alan Seeger,” quoted in The Good Soldier, p. 69. 
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that he is going to live again.” He also 
says, concerning the French soldiers, 
^^The poUu has no faith at all now, if 
he ever had, save faith in his country.” 
Mr. Wells refuses to discuss the matter 
at all, saying, “The reality of religion is 
our self-identification with God .... 
and the achievement of his kingdom, in 
our hearts and in the world. Whether 
we live forever or die tomorrow does 
not affect righteousness.”* 

Winifred Kirkland disposes of Gals¬ 
worthy’s superficial judgment in a single 
stinging sentence: 

One wonders if it is conceivable that 
Mr. Galsworthy has read the many brief, 
immortal credos of the many Englishmen 
who have left us their breathless, blotted 
memoirs of the trenches, or has been deaf 
to the triumph songs of parents who have 
survived them, or that he can fail to have 
been stirred by the flaming faith of the 
young soldiers of France.* 

It is an ungracious act to call a dis¬ 
tinguished man an ignoramus; but it is 
effectively done here according to the 
merits of the case. 

Turning to the discussions of death 
and immortality, the preacher will find 
Harry Emerson Fosdick’s Assurance of 
Immortality a satisfying statement. He 
does not base the confidence in immortal 
life upon the teaching or resurrection of 
Jesus, as the Christian apologetic has 
so often done. He shows that our faith 
in the life immortal is grounded in: 

1. The scientific affirmation that the 
universe is reasonable. 

2. The religious faith that the uni¬ 
verse is friendly. 


3. The endofTsement of the worid’s 
spiritual seers. 

4. The voice of our own noblest 
moods and moments. 

5. The value of the truth for daily 
living. 

Perhaps the most significant recent 
American disoission of the subject is 
The New Death by Winifred Kirkland. 
This appeared first as an essay in the 
Atlantic Monthly and was later elab¬ 
orated and published in book form. 
Certain points made by the author are 
significant for the modem preacher’s 
work. The discussion is carried on quite 
independently of any scientific or reli¬ 
gious considerations; nor does it deal 
with theories concerning immortality. 
The point of view is presented in the 
following paragraphs: 

A study of the New Death cannot too 
often emphasize the point that it is not a 
study of abstract truth about death, but 
a study of the fact that myriads of people 
are to-day ordering their lives on the 
hypothesis of immortality.’ 

Not for a century has interest in the 
great themes of death, immortality, and the 
life everlasting been so widespread and so 
profound. The war has made a new heaven, 
let us trust that it may aid in making a new 
earth.’ 

This new conception differs in at 
least three respects from the current 
ideas concerning immortality which have 
obtained in the past. 

First, it is not something reached by 
the moral and intellectual leaders of the 
people and handed down to them by 
their teachers and guides. On the con¬ 
trary, the millions who hold it have not 


* God ike Irmsible King, p. zviii. ’ l^^nifred Kirkland, The New Death, p. 21. 

• The New Death, p. 7. ’ Ibid,, p. 9. 
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looked either to the scientists or the 
theologians for leadership on this matter. 
They have shaped their own faith and 
made their own affirmations. The new 
idea of death is popular. 

It is not always that the popular mind 
moves in advance of accredited intellectual 
leaders, but it appears that to-day the com¬ 
mon people have become their own prophets, 
that a belief in personal survival is becoming 
so strong an influence in thousands of 
humble and bereaved homes that it would 
seem as if novelists and psychologists should 
reckon with it as an important phase of the 
contemporary, however little they accept it 
as a philosophy for themselves.* 

The New Death, ndw entering history 
as an influence .... is a gerat inttiition 
entering into the lives of the simple, the 
sort of people who have made the past and 
win make the future. It does not matter 
m the least whether or not the intellectuals 
share thia inttiition; .... what matters 
is the effect upon emergent public life and 
private of the fact that every day men and 
women are believing the dead live.^ 

Again, this new idea of death and 
immortality is an ifUuition, as indicated 
in the paragraph last quoted. The 
common people who hold it so widely and 
so steadfastly have not reached their 
conclusions through processes of reason. 
Nor do they rely upon proofs of the 
ordinary kind for the validating of their 
convictions. They put it in such a 
simple proposition as this: ^^No science 
can convince us that we have not a soul 
when we feel it suffer so.”* 

Finally, this new conception of death 
influences practically the conduct of 
living men and women. We remember 
the dismay with which we read the con¬ 
clusions of Dr. Osier, to the effect that 


whatever men and women believed 
about immortality, they lived and died 
uninfluenced by their doctrine. Now, 
according to this student of the matter, 
it is quite otherwise. The idea works. 

That our dead are alive and the same 
that we loved, and that they joyously con¬ 
tinue the upward march, is the dominating 
faith of the New Death. There is in this 
creed nothing new, except the incalculable 
novelty that never before did so many 
people evolve it, each for himself, and never 
before did so many people practice it as the 
deepest inspiration of their daily conduct.^ 

There is nothing new about immortal¬ 
ity, there is nothing new about God; there 
is everything new in the fact that we are 
at last willing to live as if we believed in 
both. This is the religion of the New 
Death.* 

This study of the subject ought to be 
seriously reckoned with by any preacher 
who seeks to bring the comfort of the 
gospel to those who are suffering from 
the death of their dearest in the Great 
War. 

A problem forced to the center of our 
thinking by the present situation is the 
**salvation” of soldiers who have fallen 
in action. There are two judgments on 
the matter. One is voiced by Cardinal 
Merder in the famous pastoral, “ Patriot¬ 
ism and Endurance,” of Christmas, 
1914. He wrote: 

I was asked latdy by a staff officer 
whether a soldier falling in a righteous 
cause—and our cause is such, to demon¬ 
stration—^is not veritably a martyr. Well, 
he is not a martyr in the rigorous theological 
meaning of the word, inasmuch as he dies 
in arms, whereas the martyr delivers him¬ 
self, undefended and unarmed, into the 

< Ibid., p. 85. » Ibid., p. 95. 


« Ibid., p. 6. • Ibid., p. 15. * Ibid., p. 18. 
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hands of the executioner. But if I am 
asked what I think of the eternal salvation 
of a brave man who has conscientiously 
given his life in defence of his country’s 
honor, and in vindication of violated justice, 
I shall not hesitate to reply that without 
any doubt whatever Christ crowns his 
military valor, and that death, accepted in 
this Christian spirit, assures the safety of 
that man’s soul. ** Greater love than this 
no man hath,” said our Saviour, ”that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” 
Aifd the soldier who dies to save his brothers, 
and to defend the hearths and altars of his 
country, reaches this highest of all degrees 
of charity. He may not have made a close 
analysis of the value of his sacrifice; but 
miist we suppose that God requires of the 
plain soldier in the excitement of battle the 
methodical precision of the moralist or the 
theologian ? Can we who revere his heroism 
doubt that his God welcomes him with love ? 

This is put still more clearly in the 
words which a priest, serving in the 
armies of France, is reported to have 
used constantly in his addresses to the 
soldiers: “TeU each one of your men 
that he who dies in honor on the field 
is sure of going straight to heaven.”* 

Another expression of this idea may 
be found in the signed editorial of £. S. 
M[artin]. in Life (August 15, 1918), the 
concluding paragraphs of which read as 
follows: 

We speak of the dead in the casualty 
lists as having “lost their lives,” but do we 
think so? 

The deeper we get into the war the less 
we shall think so; the more most of us will 
feel that our dead have not lost their lives, 
but quite the contrary. 

That feeling is one of the great things 
that the war is bringing to pass. For four 
years the war has kept before Belgium and 

* Barris, Ths Faith of Prance^ p. 38. 


France and Britain the proposition that 
there are things that are worth more than 
life. To that suggestion the people of 
those coimtries, and later the Italians, have 
steadfastly assented. Now it comes our 
turn, and we shall give the same testimony. 

Behind so much unanimity must be a 
silent confidence that lives given in a great 
cause are not lost, not extinguished, but 
persist, unchanged except for better, in 
personality. 

That is the great consolation for the 
readers of the casualty lists. 

On the other hand it is reported that 
Rev. Mark Matthews, of Seattle, preach¬ 
ing in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York, in August, 1918, 
was greeted with applause (said to 
have been extended by visitors and 
not by the regular attendants) when he 
afllrmed: “Hard as it may be, the 
impenitent American boy, in uniform, 
killed in battle, dies in his sins and is 
lost. I honor him as far as it is possible. 
I wish he had repented and accepted 
Christ. But he had his chance.” 

This is the other side of the matter. 
Preachers who are ministering to the 
parents of soldiers who have died in 
battle will do some earnest thinking 
before they are willing to occupy either 
position. How does anyone know 
whether the soldier in uniform killed 
in battle has “repented and accepted 
Christ” or not? “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” When an 
American boy gives his life for the cause 
of freedom and makes the supreme 
sacrifice in order that all boys who live 
after him may be free from the peril that 
has cost him his life, does he have to 
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be a member of the largest church on 
the Pacific coast in order to assure us 
that he has “accepted Christ’* ? Pass¬ 
ing now to the task of preaching on 
these subjects, this question is per¬ 
tinent: How far shall a minister seek 
in his preaching to justify God or to 
furnish a theodicy for the people ? 
Some men make the attempt. This is 
most unwise. It is not possible to 
explain the strange ways of God. We 
may fully believe that there is reason as 
well as love behind the events that issue 
in the death of a kinsman or comrade. 
But to prove it is most diflScult. We can 
understand the words that Professor 
George Herbert Palmer of Harvard 
wrote concerning the death of his wife: 

Though no regrets are proper for the 
manner of her death, who can contemplate 
the fact of it and not call the world irra¬ 
tional, if out of deference to a few particles of 
disordered matter it excludes so fair a 
spirit?* 

The only safe attitude of the minister 
as he seeks to bring comfort to troubled 
hearts is to stand humbly and reverently 
in the presence of the experiences that 
come and say that the judgments of the 
Lord “are true and righteous alto¬ 
gether.” 

We have to make our appeal to faith 
and the future. As Fosdick says: “It 
is entirely possible that the incidental 
evils of a process, leading toward a 
worthy consummation, may be expli¬ 
cable when the process is complete.”* 
The present woes of life are inexplicable; 
but the results will doubtless vindicate 
the love and wisdom of the hard and 


mysterious process, as the finished vase 
justifies the potter’s firm touch and the 
biting furnace flame. 

Sa^^estions lor Sormona on Death 
end Immortality 

SoAiMtiOB 1 

“For now we see in a mirror, darkly; 
but then face to face: Now I know in part; 
but then shall I know fully even as sdso I 
was fully known” (I Cor. 13:12). 

With Perpect Vision 

Such a text needs illustration. Naturally 
the thought of the “steamed” mirror will 
come at once to mind; when the moisture 
is rubbed away we can use the mirror. Or 
the corroded mirrors that have been foimd 
in the ruins of Roman cities and may be 
seen in museums may be used to explain 
the text. Their silvered and polished sur¬ 
faces are useless now; they must be bur¬ 
nished once more. But in any condition, 
the mirror does not give us the satisfaction 
of the look into the eyes of our dear ones 
“face to face.” That is the final revela¬ 
tion; and in the days of sorrow we must 
look ahead to the life eternal for this revela¬ 
tion. 

Another illustration comes from a recent 
book, the work of a great preacher, and is so 
clear that it is worth exact quotation: 

I have in my mind’s eye a little Parable of 
Consolation. It consists of an old book-marker, 
once belonging to my dear mother, and very 
precious now to her son. A text is worked on 
it, in blue silk on the pierced card. A few years 
ago I found it in a book, after having long lost 
sight of it. I saw first its “wrong side’’; and 
that was just an unmeaning tangle of confused 
and crossing threads. Then I turned it round. 
On the “right side,” in beautiful clear letters, 
produced by the tangled stitches^ I read these 
three deep, glorious, eternal words, “God is 
love.” 


* Quoted in Fosdick, Assurance of Immortality^ p. X2. 
p. 123. 
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Was it not a parable ? Here on earth we see 
the “wrong side” of the Great Consoler’s 
work. There, above, we shall read the “right 
side” in the very light of Heaven. We shall 
understand then that the rig^t side was worked 
out through the wrong side. Our sorrows, your 
sorrows, were the tangled stitches, and all the 
while they were “working out the weight of 
glory,” the glory of seeing at last, “with open 
face,” that God is love. 

Just seven years ago,. February ai, 1909, I 
took that dear book-marker up into a pulpit 
and let it preach a sermon to stricken hearts. 
At West Stanley, in County Durham, an awful 
pit disaster had occurred; one hundred and 
sixty-nine men and lads had died together at 
that explosion. On the Sunday evening fol¬ 
lowing I preached there, to a church quite full 
of mourners. I held up my mother’s card to 
them, and pointed out its message of faith and 
hope. And I happen to know that the old 
book-marker brought more light and help to 
the mourners that night than all the rest of my 
sermon put together.* 

The card to which Bishop Moule refers 
was photographed and reproduced on the 
inside covers of the little book from which 
the foregoing quotation is made. It is a 
telling illustration of the text and truth for 
which he used it. Without the object 
itself it would be Impossible to employ this 
illustration so effectively; but with clear 
and vivid description it may be done. 
These old texts and mottoes worked with 
silk or worsted on pierced cardboard will be 
remembered by all the older members of a 
congregation. Thus the little “Parable of 
Consolation” may again become a source 
of comfort and courage. 

SvSSMtiOB 2 

voice is heard in Ramah, lamentation, 
and bitter weeping, Rachel weeping for her 
children; she refuseth to be comforted 
because they are not.” 

“Refrain thy voice from weeping, and 
thine eyes from tears; for thy work shall be 

* H. C. G. Moule, Christ and Sorrow, p. 66. 


rewarded, saith Jehovah; and they shall 
come again from the land of the enemy” 
Qer. 31:15,16). 

Blessings vROii Sacrifice 

I. The fact of sorrow and death. It can¬ 
not be banished from a mortal world. 
Women’s eyes are red with weeping and 
their children’s are not. This cannot 
be denied. 

n. The comfort of God. One’s own reso¬ 
lution can do something; one’s friends 
can do more; God can do most. Sor¬ 
rowing souls must listen to God. 

m. The rewards are sure. No great 
sacrifice can be made without a final 
blessing coming from it. Our great 
task, that has cost blood and treasure 
for America, will sometime bless the 
world. 

IV. Our lost ones shall return, not in 
physical presence, but in spiritual 
fruitage, ennobling us, enriching the 
nation, bringing honor to God. 

^ SviiMtioB 3 

“Redeem Israel, O God, 

Out of all his troubles” (Ps. 25:22). 

A Prayer for Help 

I. Israel is in trouble, 

n. Israel cannot escape alone, 
m. God can help Israel. 

SniiMtioB 4 

“And he said. While the child was yet 
alive I fasted and wept: for I said. Who 
knoweth whether Jehovah will not be 
gracious unto me, that the child may live ? 
But now he is dead, wherefore should I 
fast ? can I bring him back again ? I shall 
go to him, but he will not return to me” 
(U Sam. 12:22, 23). 
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Beaconing Souls 

L Our service to the living. The joy 
and sacrifice of caring for those whom 
we love. 

n. Our loss and loneliness in the death of 
loved ones. They cannot return to us. 

m. Our blessed anticipation. They are 
beacon lights to us in the darkness of 
the yeais. 

Saii—Hon 5 

^‘And might deliver them who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject 
to bmidage” (Heb. 2:15). 

Feae’s Fetters Broken 

I. The fear of death. A fact, apparent 
from the most ignorant savage to the 
majority of cultivated men. 

n. Efforts to break the bondage of this 
fear. Reason has ^ken, as in the 
Dialogues of Plato. Nature has been 
used as a symbol: the wheat and the 
butterfly. Art has interpreted the 
experience in terms of hope. 

lEL The Christian message. Christ has 
conquered death, not by driving it out 
of human experience, but by showing 
how it is to be made the means to a 
nobler life here and an immortal life 
hereafter. 

SsSiMtIOB 6 

** Jehovah gave, and Jehovah hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of Jehovah” 
(Job 1:21). 

His Will Is Our Peace 

I. God is the giver of aU good. We go on 
our way carelesaly and forget to thank 


him. We even dishonor his gifts. A 
sense of their source ought to make us 
more careful in our use of our powers 
and opportunities. 

n. God’s will permits our possessions to 
be taken away. The cause is often our 
own farilt. God permits our loss, how¬ 
ever. This is a hard doctrine to con¬ 
fess or to understand. 

m. The source of our peace is the sense of 
God’s will. Thousands of Christian 
soldiers have repeated this old faith 
of Job in their letters. How to make 
our sense of God’s will real in everyday 
life. 

SvSSMtiOB 7 

‘‘Death is swallowed up in victory” 
(I Cor. 15:54)- 

The Final Triumph 

I. Death is apparent defeat to the highest 
purposes and noblest efforts of life. 
Takes the 3roung, the strong, the usefuL 
Apparently acts without any sense of 
human welfare; takes the statesman 
and leaves the idiot. 

n. There is a victory that is able to over¬ 
come the apparent defeat in death. 

A. The victory of clear thinking. In 
our best moments death does not 
appear to be the end. 

B. The victory of love. Our affections 
tell us that death does not stop the 
souL 

C. The victory of faith. We dare be¬ 
lieve when we cannot prove. 

D. The victory of Christ. Because he 
lives we shall live also. 
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THE BOOK OF JOB 


M. C. HAZARD, PH.D. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Palestine does not seem quite so remote to us as U did before AUenby took Jerusalem. 
Whoever wants to see the survivals of the ancient Semitic world in Palestine must needs 
go soon. This may be a misfortune, but it may help the world to realize that the Jordan 
is something more than euphemism for death, and that Mount Zion is not, strictly speak¬ 
ing, heaven. In a similar way the study of the biblical literature from the historical 
point of view will help us to realize that human problems are not modern inventions, 
and that most of the answers which we think we have originated^ we have inherited. Let 
us go back to Job again and learn how the ancients thought of the problems our philoso¬ 
phies have not yet fully answered. 


A most extraordinary book! It is 
many-sided. Interest in it is never ex¬ 
hausted. As a story of heroic endurance 
under crushing calamities and sufferings 
it is absorbing and even thrilling. As a 
poem it presents passages of wonderful 
beauty and sublimity. In discussing the 
rationale of affliction it affords fine 
examples of dialectics. Those who are 
disheartened by the severity of their 
tribulations find in this book reasons for 
comfort and hope. After the example of 
Job many have found their way out of 
darkness into light and peace. For a 
book that has been so popular and so use¬ 
ful it is full of puzzles. Who wrote it ? 
Is it to be looked upon as historical or 
fictitious, or partly historical and partly 
fictitious ? What is its object ? When 
was it written ? How did it happen that 
an avowedly alien story should be 
adopted into the Hebrew canon ? So far 
as I know, no explanation of this last 
question ever has been attempted. 
Each one of these problems is of exceed¬ 
ing interest, and anyone should be en¬ 
couraged in an effort to throw light upon 


them. My studies in the Book of Job 
have led me to some conclusions which 
I herewith give. Inasmuch as some of 
them are somewhat novel, the writer can¬ 
not object to their being rigidly scruti¬ 
nized. If they are good the scrutiny will 
be of help, and if they are unwarrantable 
they ought to be relegated to the waste 
heap. 

On account of its vital relations, the 
last question should be considered first. 

It is evident from the beginning that 
the Book of Job is not a Hebrew drama- 
story. It is not located anywhere in 
Israel, nor in any of the countries ever 
inhabited by the Hebrews. It is placed 
in a region with which they apparently 
had had no connection. Job was a resi¬ 
dent of the land of Uz, which seems to 
have been a small country a short dis¬ 
tance east of Israel, bordering on the 
Arabian Desert, somewhat south of 
Palmyra, and considerably south of the 
route followed by Terah, Abraham, and 
Lot in their migration from Ur of the 
Chaldees to Haran on their way to 
Canaan. The three friends who came to 
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condole with Job, and the one not re¬ 
ferred to as a friend of his—the intruder 
debater, Elihu, who with lofty superi¬ 
ority entered into the debate—^were all 
from localities not far away. Eliphaz 
the Temanite was from the tribe or 
country of Teman, the latter being an 
mqx>rtant district in northern Edom, 
verging on the same desert farther south. 
Bildad the Shuhite was from an Arabian 
tribe in the region of the Euphrates near 
the junction of that river with the Bdik^ 
perhaps the land of Sahu ot the Assyrian 
inscr^tions. 2k^har the Naamathite 
was from some Naamah not identified, 
though the critics quite generally agree 
that it must have been also somewhere 
in Arabia. Elihu, the final debater, was 
a Buzite, a member of a tribe dwelling in 
Northern Arabia. Buz possibly answers 
to the Basu of the Assyrian inscriptions. 
The setting of the drama is therefore dis¬ 
tinctly non-Israelitish. 

Considering the exclusive clannish¬ 
ness of the Israelites at all periods of 
their history, the question intrudes itself 
as to why a story with such a foreign en¬ 
vironment should so commend itself to 
the Hebrews as to be adopted into their 
sacred canon. It would seem utterly 
improbable that they ever could accept 
an alien as a perfect example of goodness 
and piety, ranking along with their own 
godly heroes. And in what age would 
the Hebrews desire to give an authorita¬ 
tive place among their sacred writings to 
a discussion by foreigners concerning 
God’s relation to the sufferings of men ? 
It can be safely a&nned that it was not 
owing to the moving pathos of the story, 
nor to the light thrown by it upon the 
mystery of ^93iction, though that topic 
always has been of vital concern to all 


peoples everywhere. How then can the 
adoption of this foreign book be ac¬ 
counted for? The problem is not so 
great as it seems. 

The writer was a Hebrew. That fact 
has been assumed by almost everyone, 
and Moses, Heman the Ezrahite, Solo¬ 
mon, Job, Elihu, Hezekiah, Isaiah, 
Ezddel, and Ezra have each been sug¬ 
gested as the author. It is needless to 
say that these suggestions have no proof 
to back them up. A foreign authorship 
would have been a bar even to the con¬ 
sideration of the book. No alien could 
be so conversant with matters pertaining 
to Israel and could exhibit such mastery 
of ancient Hebrew unless indeed he were 
an ^ceptional scholar who had devoted 
years to a study of all that concerned the 
Israelitish people. It is safe to say that 
no pagan people had a scholar so accom¬ 
plished. The probabilities are that at 
the time of the adoption of the book the 
author was known to be an Israelite. 

Though the environment is foreign, 
the atmosphere of the book is markedly 
Jehovistic. Jehovah dominates in it 
from first to last. All the characters 
are worshipers of the God of Israel. At 
the end the three friends of Job, of pagan 
origin though they were, accepted with 
unquestioning submission the arbitra¬ 
ment of Jehovah, though it condemned 
them. Herein is to be found the opera¬ 
tive reason for the adc^tion of the book 
into the Hebrew scripture canon. 

The fact that it was written by a 
Hebrew secured it a hearing; the further 
fact that Jehovah was manifested in it 
made it sacred in the eyes of Israelites. 
Job, though an alien, was accepted by 
them as a perfect and an upright man, 
because he was declared by Jehovah so 
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to be, both at the beginning and at the 
end of the book. According to Ezekiel 
(14:14, 20), Jehovah confirmed this esti¬ 
mate of Job by ranking him along with 
Noah and Daniel, two of the great ex¬ 
emplar heroes and saints of Israel. A 
book so certified by Jehovah within itself, 
and reattested in a book of such un¬ 
doubted authority as that of Ezekiel, 
could not fail of adc^tion into their sa¬ 
cred canon. In this seems to lie the self- 
evident reason for its adc^tion. 

As has been intimated, there are three 
theories relative to the character of the 
book. 

1. That it is strictly historical. This 
is apparently supported by the bio¬ 
graphical statements in the book, espe¬ 
cially in the beginning and at the end. 
These set forth the possessions of Job, 
his standing among men, and the severe 
afflictions which were visited upon him. 
The family or tribal relations of the per¬ 
sons which appear in the drama are spe¬ 
cifically told, together with the countries 
to which they belonged. The historical 
theory is the most ancient. It was held 
by the rabinnical authorities, by the 
Syrian Fathers, and by many of the Greek 
ecclesiastical writers. Some even claimed 
that the opening and closing chapters 
were written by Moses, who compiled 
the dialogues therein from documents 
secured by him while residing in Midian! 

2. That it is wholly fictitious. This 
view is held by a number of modem 
critics of eminence. They place the 
book among the parables and allegories 
of the Bible. Some hold it to be “ an old 
legend wrought up and sustained with 
poetic freedom.*’ 

3. That it is fiction with a basis of 
fact. Most dramas are fiction, often 


with a slight historical foundation which 
lends to them a seeming reality. There 
appear to be good reasons for this theory. 
Here are five persons from as many dif¬ 
ferent pagan countries, all speaking in 
language acceptable to Israel. They are 
represented as worshipers of Jehovah. 
They make use of the various names of 
God—El, Eloah, El Shaddai, Jehovah— 
as familiarly as though they were Israel¬ 
ites. Not only that, but they are better 
informed than any Israelites not scholas¬ 
tically trained. They speak often in 
archaic Hebrew. Without making any 
errors they refer to facts, manners, cus¬ 
toms, and doctrines which presmnptively 
were not known, or but little known, out¬ 
side of Israel For actual aliens this 
would seem to have been impossible. 
Hence the conclusion is irresistible that 
they were mere impersonations, and that 
their words were put into their mouths 
by a Hebrew scholar profoundly versed 
in the history of his people. That is 
much more credible than to think that 
he acted as an amanuensis of the alien 
actors in this drama. 

• Not all the actors, however, are to be 
regarded as imaginary. Job himself 
must be accepted as real, for, as has been 
mentioned, he is spoken of as an actual 
person in Ezekiel, being classified with 
Noah and Daniel. He also is referred to 
in Jas. 5:11, but there “the patience of 
Job” should be regarded perhaps as a 
laudation of a trait portrayed in the 
drama rather than as an assertion of his 
actuality. The mention in Ezekiel ap¬ 
pears to be enough to establish that. 

If Job himself was real, the inference 
is inevitable that there is some basis for 
representing that he was suffering from 
an affliction of great severity. Possibly, 
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as many hold, there was a legend to that 
effect which the author seized upon and 
elaborated. 

The fictional character of the narra¬ 
tive, however, is evident in the mathe¬ 
matical precision shown in enumerating 
the herds of Job at the beginning and 
their exact duplication at the end; in the 
incredibly rapid precipitation of the 
calamities which swept down upon him; 
in the fact that, first, the Sabeans took 
away all his oxen and asses, laying the 
attending servants; next, the Chaldeans 
drove away all his camels, also killing the 
servitors; and finally, a hurricane de¬ 
molished the house in which his sons and 
daughters were feasting, causing the 
death of all of them. In each case only 
a single servant escaped to bring to his 
master the distressing news. The in¬ 
stances are not sufficiently camouflaged 
to appesLi deceptively natural I These 
calamities were introduced apparently 
to raise the sufferings of Job to the nU) 
power. The culmination of so many 
afflictions were regarded at that time as 
positive proof of God’s anger, and the 
book was written to show the falsity of 
that assumption. The author would 
establish his refutation against the 
strongest possible case. Simple lq)rosy, 
therefore, was combined with other dis¬ 
tressing trials to make, the demonstration 
all-inclusive. But the interest in the 
drama, be it noted, almost wholly centers 
in the discussion over Job’s leprosy; and 
that may be assumed to have been the 
historical basis of the book. 

For a long, long while it was believed 
that the Book of Job was one of the old¬ 
est, if not the oldest, books of the Bible. 
That conviction is now regarded as im- 
founded. Its circumstances indeed an¬ 


swer to the times of Abraham, Issac, and 
Jacob, but that fact does not fix the date 
any more than that Shakespeare’s drama 
Julius Ceasar is to be located in the first 
century b.c. because its characters and 
incidents belong to that period. That it 
was written later than the patriarchal era 
is manifest from the fact that the name 
of Jehovah was not introduced imtil the 
time of Moses (Exod. 6:3). In the 
drama-story priests are mentioned (12: 
19), and they were not appointed imtil 
after the Israelites left Egypt The gold 
of Ophir is referred to (22:24; 28:15), 
and that was introduced into Israel by 
the minin g carried on in Solomon’s day 
(I Elings 9:28; 10:11). The curse in¬ 
voked by Job upon himself, if he ever had 
committed adidtery (31:9, 10), consorts 
with the penalty i^ixed in Deut. 22:22; 
that of his worshiping the sun or the 
moon (31:26) with the punishment laid 
down in Deut. 4:19; 17:3; and his de¬ 
nunciation of the removal of landmarks 
(24:2) accords with the curse pronounced 
in Deut. 27:17 upon those who take 
away their neighbor’s boundary. These 
corr^pondences do no seem to be acci¬ 
dental but are such as would be made by 
one familiar with the Deuteronomic laws. 
And Deuteronomy is assigned by modem 
critics to a date as late as the eighteenth 
year of Josiah (620 b.c.). If this date 
is to be accepted, and also the inference 
concerning the agreements in the Book 
of Job mth the laws specified, the drama 
must have appeared still later. The in¬ 
dubitable evidence given above at least 
shows that it was later than the time of 
Solomon. None of the Books of Wis¬ 
dom, with which it is classified, could 
have been written earlier than that, and 
most* of them are credited to the post- 
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exilic age. Just where the book came in 
is mere guess-work, the preponderance of 
modem criticism apparently favoring the 
exile. 

The book is principally a discussion 
as to whether extraordinary affliction is 
to be regarded as a proof of God’s wrath. 
It was a courageous questioning of a be¬ 
lief which had been held from time 
immemoriaL Though it satisfactorily 
disproved it, that belief has never been 
entirely eradicated. It was shown in 
Christ’s day by the question asked of him 
by his disciples, ‘‘Who sinned, this man, 
or his parents, that he was bom blind ?” 
(John 9:2). We meet it now when 
people complainingly declare that their 
trials are unmerited, which, of course, is 
equivalent to saying that they would 
understand why they were sent if they 
had done something very wrong. 

As set forth in this drama-story the 
comforters of Job held very strongly to 
this doctrine, then universally accepted. 
Because he was so greatly and so im- 
usually afflicted they inferred that he 
must have grievously sinned, and they 
sought faithfully to discharge their duty 
to him as his friends by endeavoring to 
induce him to repent that he .might be 
restored to God’s favor. They began in 
a conciliatory way, but when Job per¬ 
sisted in maintaining his innocence, they 
lost their tempers, regarding this as 
stubborn insubordination, and charged 
him with being an exceptionally great 
transgressor. No matter if their words 
were not actually uttered, they ex¬ 
pressed the convictions of their day. 
Any group of men brought together to 
condole with one afflicted as Job is rep¬ 


resented to have been, and as imyielding 
as he was, would have spoken as they 
did. It was the age itself that was 
arrayed against Job. 

The reader is made to know from the 
start that Job was not deserving punish¬ 
ment, for at the outset Jehovah twice 
affirms, “There is none like him in all the 
earth, a perfect man, one that feareth 
God, and tumeth away from evil” 
(1:8; 2:3). Job therefore stands for 
that large number who suffer painful 
afflictions without having consciously so 
transgressed as to deserve severe casti¬ 
gation. The book shows the absurdity 
of supposing that great afflictions and 
misfortunes are certain indications of 
God’s anger. To the upright visited 
with unmerited tribulations this is a 
great comfort, for it shows that God is 
not their enemy, and from being con¬ 
vinced of that it is but a step to believing 
that he is a friend. That he is more than 
a friend is shown in the unfolding of the 
story and its triumphant ending, for there 
it is made clear that for his faithful serv¬ 
ant God has both sympathy and love in 
all his trials, that he acts as his champion 
in his vindication, and that he makes all 
things work together for his good. 

The book of Job has been called the 
experience book of humanity. Carlyle 
thus exclaims concerning it; “A noble 
book! all men’s book! Such likenesses 
were never since drawn. Sublime sor¬ 
row, sublime reconciliation; oldest choral 
melody as of the heart of manhood; so 
soft and great as the summer midnight, 
as the world with its sims and stars. 
There is nothing written, I think, of 
equal literary merit.” 
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WILL PREACHING DISAPPEAR? 


REV. ORVIS F. JORDAN 
Evanston Church of the Disciples, Evanston, Illinois 


If we were to answer the question in the tiUe of this article we should be tempted to 
say ^*it will depend upon the preacher As a matter of fact folks like to be talked to. 
Notwithstanding the popularity of the moving picture^ people still have ears as well as 
eyes. Information^ it is true, may come better through the eye, but instruction comes 
just as truly through the ear. Printer's ink, important as it is, will never replace the 
human voice. 


Many a modem preacher would like 
to follow Elijah out into the desert or 
sit with Jonah under his gourd. It has 
grown continually harder to operate 
the conventional church. In this church 
the people give rather more attention 
to every activity than they do to the 
preaching, unless it be the midweek 
prayer meeting. Can it be that Paul 
was all wrong about the world being 
saved by the foolishness of preaching? 
Is it to be saved by Sunday newspapers, 
magazines, and occasional lectiures ? 

The church statistics are eloquent 
about what is happening in the open 
country. The old-time rural churches 
disappear every year. In Illinois a 
single denomination has lost a hundred 
such churches in a decade, and this loss 
is paralleled in other states and in other 
denominations. 

In the dty the situation is equally 
desperate. The Presbyterians have sold 
two meetinghouses to the Jews on the 
South Side of Chicago in three months. 
On the West Side every denomination 
is in retreat. A prominent city mission 
siq)erintendent of one of the evangelical 
denominations confesses that he is spend¬ 
ing most of his time “sitting up with 


sick churches.” Most evangelical de¬ 
nominations have made no gains in 
cities of the first r ank in America in 
recent years. 

In cities of the middle class there is a 
better report with regard to church 
membership. But it can scarcely be 
said that preaching is in more favor. 
In a county-seat town a church has a 
men’s Bible class on Sunday morning 
with a hundred men. Less than one- 
fomrth stay for the preaching service 
which follows. In these towns there are 
various “series” of sermons which offer 
choice bait to the imwary. The day of 
churches with standing room only at 
the preaching service has long been over. 

Once the challenge of the infidel and 
the opposition of the saloon crowd gave 
the pulpit an enemy to attack. But the 
saloon is all but buried, and infidel¬ 
ity is as dead as preaching is and 
probably much more so. The average 
minister fails to find a worth-while 
enemy. Any student of the history of 
oratory and of preaching knows that 
the pulpit or the platform needs an 
enemy. Amos denoimces the king 
and his worldly priests. Savonarola 
preaches against ^e sins and sinners 
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of Florence. Cicero denounces Cati¬ 
line. The modem preacher has the 
much tamer task of “preaching the 
gospel” as that phrase is interpreted by 
orthodox deacons. 

Meanwhile there has grown up a large 
stay-at-home vote in religion. The 
men and women in negligfe on the front 
porch at the church hour, immersed in 
Simday paper or fancy work, tell the 
story of those who say that they “wor¬ 
ship God at home.” Probably the 
religion of such is largely pretense, but 
there is no denying that they are “good” 
people. They keep the commandments 
and contribute to the popular charities. 
They just do not go to church and seem 
to have no interest in the problems that 
occupy the minds of church people. 

The effort of the pulpit in modem 
times to overcome this increasing 
lethargy has assumed various forms. 
We went through a period of sensational 
sermon subjects. One blushes at them 
yet. We hope that most people have 
forgotten them, so no quotations will 
be made. Almost any man can figure 
out a sensational topic, but to create a 
whole sermon that is as sensational as the 
topic is far more difficult. These sensa¬ 
tional sermons were quite as misleading 
as the movie shows which suggestively 
state that “no children are admitted.” 

There came also the sensationalism 
of a certain type of liberal. For a while 
there was an audience for men in 
“people’s” churches, where the preacher 
exposed the fallacies and superstitions 
of the popular religion to the enjoy¬ 
ment of people who were greatly relieved 
to find that there is no hell, and who 
proposed to have a much better time 
since they had foimd out that there isn’t 


any. But it does not take long to deny 
everything that has ever been asserted 
by religion, so the Unorganized free-lance 
churches disappeared even before ortho¬ 
doxy began to feel their shafts very 
much. 

With the pews in most churches 
lamentably empty, it is now time to 
make some most radical suggestions 
about the future of preaching. Some 
think that preaching is to disappear. 
The Yoimg Men’s Christian Association 
will have its prestige enormously in¬ 
creased by the war. The Y.M.C.A. and 
the Y.W.C.A. will combine to form the 
religious institution of the future, whose 
program will not be preaching but tennis 
and baths and Bible classes. 

Dr. MacAffee, in a most suggestive 
pamphlet, would save the modem minis¬ 
ter by changing him into a conununity 
leader with administrative duties in a 
community church. There would be 
occasional preaching by national celebri¬ 
ties who had a great message. He fails 
to state where these celebrities would be 
trained, or how they would ever be 
sifted out of the stacks of homiletical 
chaff, were we to abolish the local 
preacher. 

It is not likely that preaching will 
disappear. There have always been 
prophets, philosophers, and preachers, 
all of them working at the solution of 
life-problems, whether of the individual 
or of the community. It is easier for 
the community to think when it is 
challenged to thought by intelligent 
preaching. We shall one of these days 
discover why preaching has lost its 
popularity. 

The evangelical pulpit has exhorted 
people imtil the people in desperation 
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have fled. The preacher has been told 
that he must denoimce sin. He has 
prepared sermons on the dance, the 
theater, and the low-neck dress. People 
have been scolded and advised ad nau¬ 
seam. Young cubs have delivered ser¬ 
mons to parents on their parental duties. 
In these sermons there have been many 
calories of heat, but no more light than 
a glowworm emits. There has been no 
solid basis of fact, no unif3dng philosophy 
of life imdemeath. 

The preacher might often have de¬ 
livered a good sermon, but he has been 
told continually that the way to get an 
audience is to observe the denomina¬ 
tional da3rs, or to preach the gospel the 
way someone did it twenty years ago. 
He is often a hireling imder our democ¬ 
racy, and it is hard to stand against 
popular pressure and give the people 
sermons which they think they do not 
want (but really do), or deny them 
sermons which they think they want 
(but imder which they go to sleep). 

When the revival of the preaching 
art comes, as it is sure to do either inside 
or outside the church, there will be a 
radical change in message, in method, 
and in spirit. 

Preaching has been dead because 
people no longer believe many of the 
old doctrines. I foimd an old grand¬ 
mother near death the other day and 
asked her if she hoped for another life. 
She still pmys in faidi to God, but she told 
me that she had lost faith in ‘^heaven” 
at a time when most people gain it. 
The doctrinal possessions of the average 
Christian are a strange and unrelated 
body of faith. The pulpit of the new 
day will not preach old sermons. It 
will not indulge in a carping and critical 


attitude as “liberal” preachers have 
often done. In a constructive spirit a 
defensible body of religious ideas, well 
co-ordinated, will be set forth. Already 
there is a little library of religious books, 
written in the past five years, which 
interpret God and the religious experi¬ 
ence from the social (not the social- 
service) viewpoint. 

The pulpit must find new modes of 
expressing itself. When Dr. Ames 
preached the funeral sermon of a living 
friend it was sensational, but not in the 
old, yellow way. Some of the war 
writers have taught us to phrase religion 
in a new and human way. Many a man 
would not know wlmt a traducianist is^ 
but he does understand the clean, loanly 
talks of Donald Hankey. 

Above all, the pulpit must regain its 
apostolic fervor. This can come only 
by a man preaching his own faith^and 
not that of his grandfather. The 
preacher must know every time he 
steps behind the sacred desk just why 
he is there. 

Probably the pulpit must make room 
for women and la)anen—^various types 
of occasional preachers other than the 
ordained men. Some of these will have 
a true word to say. Those who do not 
will help to make the trained preacher 
appear at his true value. 

Once the conventional type of preach¬ 
ing was fortified behind the impreg¬ 
nable breastwork of success. Today 
this preaching is no longer successfuL 
Since it is success that gives the only 
authority we mortals know, we may 
hope that a new, vital, human kind of 
preaching will arise and establish itself 
by the response of a people who are now* 
ready for better things. 
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Religion and Soeial Control 

That religion still has power to reinforce 
and stabilize the progressive civilization of 
our modem world is the faith of Professor 
Charles A. Ellwood. It must be a religion, 
however, that is humanitarian and capable 
of being the basis of social control for the 
highest form of culture. His plea for a 
reformation of religion to meet this need 
is presented in the Scientific Monthly for 
November. He points out that when the 
religious sanction for the mores crumbles 
the mores lose their vital hold upon the 
individual and the civilization crumbles. 
The reason for this intimate connection lies 
in the natiure of religion as a social thing. 
Religion is man’s valuating attitude toward 
the unknown powers which are behind the 
phenomena of the universe and the desire 
to come into right relations with them. 
The projecting of social and personal values 
into the universe universalizes and makes 
absolute those values. The great value of 
religion is that it gives hope and confidence; 
that it releases the energies of man in times 
of stress, braces vital feeling, and helps 
him to face the issues of life and death 
with faith in himself and in his world. This 
has great social significance. Religion has 
always been a powerful means of social 
control for the ever-enlarging good of the 
group life. The social values of the group 
are fixed by the religioiis sanction and trans¬ 
mitted from generation to generation. So¬ 
cial obligations become religious obligations. 
In this way religion becomes the chief 
means of conserving customs and habits 
which have been foxmd to add to the safety 
and welfare of the group. There is no in¬ 
herent reason why social values which re¬ 
ligion reinforces should be non-progressive. 
A survey of the progress of religion from 
pre-animism through animism, totemism, 
ancestor-worship, polytheism, henotheism 


to monotheism shows a development toward 
social idealism and humanitarianism. It 
is a sketch of the development of the mental 
and social life of man. The question now 
is vital: Will the next step in the develop¬ 
ment mean atheism? When we reach the 
ethical plane of social religion is it necessary 
that social values should be expressed re¬ 
ligiously? Why is not the fact that they 
are social values built up frmn the real 
experiences of mankind sufficient sanction 
for them without attaching to them theo¬ 
logical or mythological notions ? The ques¬ 
tion overlooks the fact that religion remains 
even though theologies may change cease¬ 
lessly. The modem world must recognize 
that religion is a thing which exists inde¬ 
pendently of definite theological doctrines. 
Religion of some kind we shall have. The 
problem of today is to secure a religion 
adapted to the requirements of our present, 
infinitely complex, social life. Never be¬ 
fore in human history did rational social 
values stand more in need of religious sanc¬ 
tion. If the world is to be secure we must 
have a rebirth of hiunanitarian ethics to 
obviate the welter of endless class, national, 
and racial struggles. This will demand 
sacrifice from the individual and hence 
greater social control. Hiunanitarian eth¬ 
ics can be successful only if it is supported 
by religion which will stimulate a humanity¬ 
wide altruism in the individual. It must 
have the support of such a religion of hu¬ 
manity. Individual, class, tribal, and na¬ 
tional ethics are to be replaced by social, 
international, humanitarian ethics. This 
will be the social meaning of the new human¬ 
itarian religion which will put its emphasis 
on love and service to mankind. The ad¬ 
vanced religions of today have even now 
taken the stand for humanitarian ethics. 
If the churches would drop theological 
disputes and forget their traditional dif- 
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ferences they would enter upon the great 
and splendid field of human service and 
rally to their support a very large part of 
those who are now their active opponents. 
Let the recognized basis of fellowship be 
consecration for the service of mankind 
and the irrational, unsocial, and unprpgres- 
sive elements in our religious life would 
disq)pear. ''An actually realized htimani- 
taiian religion, sanctioning and reinforcing 
humanitarian ethics, would be our surest 
guaranty of establishing sodal justice and 
future good-will between classes, nations, 
and races and the surest preventative of 
the recurrence of such a calamity as the 
present war.” 

The Poet-War Mind 

Enthusiasts will consider the article in 
the New Republic of December 7 under the 
foregoing title as decidedly pessimistic. 
Professor John Dewey writes with cold, 
scientific sanity regarding the future. He 
warns the prophets of a "new era” that 
one cannot be a safe prophet by projecting 
the psychology characteristic of war time 
into the days of peace. The entire reactions 
from war are contrary to those which occur 
to war. The states of mind which were 
suppressed by war and inhibited may come 
te the fore again when the inhibition is 
lifted with such power as to be the domi¬ 
nant factors. "A fair way to estimate the 
post-war psychology is to take the spon¬ 
taneous ^notional predictions called out by 
the pressure of war and reverse them.” 

SerioTisness, determination, and constant 
preoccupation with the future mark the 
human response in war. The entire atti¬ 
tude is favorable to consideration of coming 
change. Predictions of readjustment and 
sweeping changes flourish, but when war 
is over it is not the arduous task of read¬ 
justment but the enjo3rment of the present, 
of gains to be snatched from using oppor¬ 
tunities of pleasure and profit in things as 
they are, which holds the mind. During 


war the future is full of hope. Every great 
war is to usher in a time of enduring peace, 
to see the establishment of justice, the 
dawn of a new era. "Millennial expecta¬ 
tions arc not bom in times of prosperity.” 
They are bom in evil and distress as com¬ 
pensatory consolation. But when peace 
comes and easy satisfactions are at hand 
the dream of social reconstmction is for¬ 
gotten. "It will be all too easy to go on 
cultivating our plots on the verge of Vesu¬ 
vius till a new catastrophe overtakes us.” 

War is the creator of an exaltation of 
mind welcomed by some as a religious con¬ 
version. This abnormal mental strain and 
tension, however, gives way to extreme 
frivolity and reckless pleasure-seeking when 
the tension is removed. It is likely that 
the excessive sexual excitation will have 
more abiding consequences than the much- 
heralded spiritual uplift which moralists 
applaud. 

To the superficial observer it looked as 
though a great wave of human brotherhood 
had swept over the earth and men were 
being boimd together as "common serv¬ 
ants and common sufferers in the same 
cause.” It would be to build upon the most 
sandy of foundations if this sentimental 
outburst were counted upon in the treat¬ 
ment of post-war problems. The old op¬ 
positions will return and may be the more 
intense because of the stirrings of hate and 
suspicion bred by war. If our expecta¬ 
tion of a happier future is based upon pro¬ 
jecting into the future the conscious states 
characteristic of war it is already doomed. 
However, an analysis of human nature is 
valuable, for it gives aid in actually plan¬ 
ning the future. We may not trust the 
emotions to do a work which only the most 
laborious and faithful intelligence can 
achieve. In our national readjustment we 
must not trust to vague aspiration and the 
protective hopefulness produced in war 
time. Such an analysis "will teach us that 
reliance upon such imdisciplined desires is 
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one of the chief reasons why the course of 
events has in the past frustrated the ardent 
hopes of men in the great crises of human 
history. It will suggest dependence upon 
the homelier and less exciting work of an 
intelligence which resolves problems into 
their detailed elements and which contrives 
piecemeal and patiently for their solution.” 

The Ghnrch and World-Peace 

George £. O’Dell writes in the Standard 
for December on “ Hyphenated Religion and 
the World War.” Christianity seems to 
him to be all done up in labels. It would 
be unseemly for any Christie body to 
call itself just “Christian.” T^e labels of 
denominations are not signs of tolerance 
merely; under the label there is the lurking 
assurance that the label is a sign of supe¬ 
riority. There is here a subtle, spiritual 
pride. The fact that the denominations do 
not war violently upon each other makes it 
possible for each to continue, imchallenged, 
in estimating itself better than its neigh¬ 
bors. This made it possible for the church 
world to acquiesce in the existence of na¬ 
tional consciousnesses and national rivalries 
and pride on the model of what had been 
so tolerantly accepted in the religious world. 
Another important fact is that if we are 
to have a true world-peace we must culti¬ 
vate a genuine democracy within the realm 
of spiritual beliefs and valuations. The 
movement toward so-called Christian unity 
is a means to this end. 

But the movement toward unity has 
been on a false track. It has sought to 
succeed by the method of exclusion. Unity 
can never be accomplished in this way ex¬ 
cept at the cost of any real religion. The 
way of success is to include the differences 
of all the sects and see what there is of value 
in them and reinterpret them in human 
and ethical terms. The whole trend toward 
Christian unity itself emphasizes the fact 
that its tendency is to discard the obviously 
supernatural. Human needs have been met 


by the sects and an appreciation of Jesus 
in terms of immanence and humanness will 
keep close to the heart of humanity, will 
lead inevitably to an appreciation of other 
world-religions, and lay the basis for inter¬ 
national brotherhness and peace. 

The Problem of Evil 

Following his article on the theological 
problem of evil, “Why Does God Permit 
Evil When He Has Power to Prevent It ?” 
Professor Dickinson S. Miller presents in 
the Anglican Theological Review for October 
the anthropological problem of evil: Why 
does man permit evil when he has power to 
prevent it? His answer is: Because it has 
never really occurred to him that he ought. 

Evil is not sin alone but every wretched¬ 
ness and pain vdiich destroys the well-being 
of mankind. Morality has for its real mean¬ 
ing and object the termination of misery. 
That is why we call certain acts sinful; 
but that we should begin to call other acts 
sinful, that morality is a failure so far as 
it does not stop misery and secure human 
weal, has not really come home to hmnan 
consciousness. Man permits evil because 
it has never really occurred to him that God 
wished him to stop it by every means in 
his power. Evil is not an abstract thing. 
“There is no evil but evils and their source, 
no sin but particular sins, no misery but a 
grief here, a bitterness of disappointment 
there, a grinding pain, a dull ache, a weight 
of dismalness and depression, * strained re¬ 
lations,’ a life poisoned by a poisoned body, 
a life mutilated by extreme poverty, dis¬ 
creditable failure, tragedies—all for the 
most part so easily averted!” And misery 
that might be prevented is sin. Morality 
must become conscious of its object and 
give the best brain and power available to 
the task of achieving that object. Not 
only in international relationships are these 
evils causiog misery that might be abolished 
but such evil is seen in more homely forms 
—^in sending a boy or girl to the wrong 
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school to be warped for life; in failure to 
form habits of work in youth; in overeating 
and neglect of exercise; in thinking ill of 
another on ex parte evidence, and all the 
multitude of things which make the way of 
life difficult for ourselves and for others. 

Human morality has one purpose—^to 
prevent misery and secure well-being. But 
morality forgets its own purpose. Rules 
become sacred, to be obeyed without ques¬ 
tion. The result is that man is vividly 
aware of an ''ought’* but it means to him 
only a routine of familiar duties. "He has 
no clue by which he could *add to them or 
execute tbem with an eye to compassing 
their aim of haj^iness for all affected. He 
has a set of duties; he has no principle of 
duty.” The human conscience has become 
blind imder the authority of duty but to 
find the solution of modem problems of 
evil it must su, Christ showed man that 
morality is hrmiane, based on love, and 
having human weal as its object. True 
morality is a morality of results. It asks: 
What will be the fruit of this act? And 
intelligence is valuable chieffy because it is 
the means by which we are able to obtain 
the results we desire. Evil has been per¬ 
mitted because man has not realized that 
he ought to use his powers in eliminating 
it. It has never really occurred to him that 
he should learn how to contend with it. 
Religion commands that we awake and face 
the duty of controlling events so that they 
make for the happiness of mankind and of 
cultivating those practical virtues by which 
alone we can control them. God does not 
tderate evil; he works with us for the van¬ 
quishing of all the evil of the world. 

The Conception of a Finite God 

The hopdessness of solving the tradi¬ 
tional difficulties which confront thought in 
dealing with the infinity of God comes out 
dearly in the artide imder the foregoing 
title in the ExposUer for November from 
the pen of Professor H. R. Mackintosh, 


of Edinburgh. He concedes to the finitists 
that they are dealing with the real crux of 
apologetics but claims that Christianity has 
never asserted that God was equal to the 
whole of things, or the "Absolute,” or had 
nothing outside of him, or was not apart 
from his worshipers, or not separate from 
human sin. No theologian ever claimed 
that God could do anything that might 
be stated. He was always logically limited. 
Omnipotence can be accepted only as it 
is ethical. But religious faith and the faith 
of Jesus must hold to a power in God that 
is not only suffident, not only great enough 
for our needs, but which is "commensurate 
with the possibilities of all created being.” 

Modem thought is also insisting upon 
a growing God. This means, of course, 
that God will never be perfect. Professor 
Mackintosh agrees that the dynamic is 
better than the static view of God. The 
living God of faith is a God possessed of 
wiU and expressing that wiU in action. He 
is not unrelated to the changes in his world; 
hence we may not speak of him as entirely 
unchangeable. God is the God of history 
—^the history of the race, of nations, of 
individuals. But a growing God who is 
placed in time as we are in time, who must 
be ignorant of the future, would mean the 
complete destruction of Christian faith in 
providence. A logical application of the 
doctrine would also teach that God is more 
holy and more loving now than formerly. 
Even those who argue for the finite God 
want him to be reliable, or in other words 
"unchangeably helpful.” 

The spiritual man does feel sympathetic 
to the idea of a God who is with him in the 
hard experiences of life, who shares them; 
but he also, with equal necessity, eternalizes 
the divine life, denying the quality of prog¬ 
ress to the character of God. This seems 
to end in contradiction—God in history 
yet above history. Faith must hold to the 
thought of a God who has a positive rela¬ 
tion to history with the result that he must 
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be affected and developed in his moral 
being. But the living God says, *'I, the 
Lord, change not.” How these two attri^ 
bates can hold good at'once must remain 
an insoluble problem. 

The Ethioe of Immortal Reward 

The question of human immortality has 
been forced to the front by the war and most 
extravagantly dogmatic statements are be¬ 
ing made. A quiet treatment of the ** moral 
argument” by Professor John Laird ap¬ 
pears in the last issue of the Hibbert Journal. 
He points out that the old q)eculative ar¬ 
guments of the Middle Ages no longer at¬ 
tract attention. We do not deal now in 
simple substances.” The moral argument 
moreover is not proof, but inspires conviction 
in many because it appeals to more than 
mere sentiment and because it supports 
the doctrine of personal immortidity. The 
moral ends of a moral universe require the 
existence of responsible moral agents but 
of course this does not imply the same moral 
beings nor human moral beings. Still fur¬ 
ther, if the world of organic life must ulti¬ 
mately cease on the planet, what guaranty is 
there of the stability of the moral universe ? 

One form of the moral argument may 
be set aside at once, since it raises more 
problems than it solves. To argue that 
anything which has the capacities of a moral 
being should in equity have full scope to 
exerdse those capacities seems legitimate, 
but what of the inequalities of capacity; 
are the capacities of some thwarted, or are 
the weaklings necessary to the moral uni¬ 
verse? The other form links up with the 
theory of rewards and punishment. This 
theory is based on the need of securing 
society or the demand of satisfaction for 
righteous anger. As a matter of fact, how¬ 
ever, there is only one principle that jiisti- 
ffes punishment and that is ” the great moral 
principle that it is always right to do evO 
if that is the only way by which greater 
good may arise.” 


The question of hell as punishment is 
repugnant to the common man becau$e the 
punishment seems disproportionate to the 
ofifenae and leads to no good end. What 
then of Heaven as reward? The same 
argument holds on the first point. More¬ 
over the argument that another world is 
needed to redress the balance of this logi¬ 
cally leads to the statement that the man 
who has received less than the measure of 
happiness his virtue deserves ought to re¬ 
ceive in the next life more than his due 
share and if the balance has been equal in 
this life there is no claim to immortality 
at all. 

The connection between moral virtue and 
happiness is not intrinsic, and consequently 
the moral argument based on the idea of 
rewards and punishment falls to the groimd. 
Yet we still believe that happiness is good 
and pain is bad. The more happiness there 
is, and the less pain, the better the uni¬ 
verse would be. The universe is not an 
ideal place but may be improved. It would 
be better if all were just. It would be bet¬ 
ter if no one were miserable. But if the 
just are immortal so are the unjust. There 
are no reasons to believe that the moral 
ends of the universe are not strong and 
stable enough to dispense with reward and 
punishment and it is better to think that 
they are. 

By-Prodnot* of the War 

The world-tragedy is not all loss. In 
addition to the main issue of gaining victory 
for moral idealism over brute force, Pro¬ 
fessor George A. Wilson sees many valuable 
by-products accruing to America from the 
war. His address is printed in the Chinese 
Student's Monthly for December. These 
gains fall under three groups—economic, 
social, and reUgious. In the economic 
realm there is a movement toward greater 
economic justice. Socially, the war has 
stimulated the spirit of human brotherhood. 
This is true not only of the relations among 
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our own ethnk groups but of international 
relations as welL We feel larger sympathy 
now for the negro, for the “sweated” work¬ 
er of the slums, and America is no longer 
national but interested in the “foreign,” 
depressed peoples of Europe. Negro and 
Chinaman and Hindu have won a place 
by ri^t on the fields of France. The Red 
Cross and the Y.M.CA. are the visible 
embodiments of this new spirit of sympathy 
among men. Before the war social reform 
was slow and difficult; now there is an 
intense interest in all ideals for social bet¬ 
terment, especially such reforms as the 
control of the liquor traffic, the proper treat¬ 
ment of criminals and defectives, the better 
exercise of philanthropy, the more adequate 
protection and education of children for 
citizenship. We seem at last to be ap¬ 
proaching the ethical matiuity of our social 
life. 

The religious awakening has been the 
most inspiring of alL America had been 
materialistic and utilitarian. It seemed to 
pass during the early years of the war 
through a period of questioning when the 
idea of God faded before the horror of world- 
diabolism. But iit length idealism won. 
God, providence, death, future life, duty, 
began to take meaning anew. But not the 
old meaning. The unessentials were cast 
aside; only the great ethical issues command 
interest. Jew and Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant, Confucian and Buddhist, are 
united to free the world from a devastating 
scourge. If Christianity shall take its place 
as the great world-religion of the future it 
will only be by the pre-eminence of its 
moral ideals. Every department of our 
life feels the revival. It must surely mean 
cleaner politics, better economic laws, juster 
treatment of defectives; in a word, a more 
wholesome national life. 

It may be that a new civilization will 
arise out of the ruins of the old, “a new and 
more glorious civilization in which the rul¬ 
ing ideals of life will be practical love of 


God, and in which human brotherhood will 
express itself in evcr-new ways of service 
and good-will, in which all forms and insti¬ 
tutions will become so transformed and ad¬ 
justed as to give every man the full measure 
of reward for his labor, in which poverty 
and its twin brother crime will be practi¬ 
cally done away, and the ideal of the King¬ 
dom of God will be realized among men.” 

Popular Religion in England 

There has been a reversal of opinion in 
England concerning the effect of the war 
upon the religious life. At first enthusi¬ 
astic chaplains told of the return of the men 
of the New Army to the faith of traditional 
Christianity. After four years of war most 
observers agree that neither the army nor 
ci\dlian life has been appreciably affected 
religiously by the struggle. Rev. Cyril 
Hudson, writing in the Nineleenth Century 
and After for November, thinks both judg¬ 
ments are superficial. It is true that the 
churches are no fuller, true that outward 
and visible signs of real spiritual revival 
are lacking. It is also true that the war 
has been waged by the government without 
noticeable reference to the will of God. 
Yet England has really been moved. The 
religious effect of the war is to be seen in 
two main features: (i) a decreasing indif¬ 
ference to religion in general, and (2) a 
growing inclination to those types of religion 
which seem to guarantee quick and easily 
verifiable results with the least expenditure 
of effort. Christian Science and Spiritual¬ 
ism meet this last test and so have advanced 
rapidly diiring the last four years. Th^ 
produce results. They may not be Chris¬ 
tian, they may not be scientific, but in him- 
dreds of cases they work. 

The future of the church must depend 
upon its determination “to aim at truth at 
any cost and in every department of re¬ 
ligion.” The masses are alienated from the 
church, but the reason is that the man on 
the street believes the church to hold ideas 
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regarding God, sin, and the sacraments 
which are utterly detestable to the modem 
mind. If he could be shown that God is 
an ever-present and all-loving Father, that 
sin is an offense, not against law but against 
love, he might be more interested and more 
religious. If Christianity were what the 
masses generally believe it to be even the 
bishops themselves would cease to be in¬ 
terested in it. 

The Vatican and the War 

The most unhappy man in the world 
today is the Pope, according to the estima¬ 
tion of a correspondent of the New Europe. 
His poetical universe is tottering. Des¬ 
potisms are crashing to destruction in the 
struggle with freedom, and with the victory 
of the Allies despotisms must disappear. 
Yet the Pope is bo\md by a body of politi¬ 
cal teaching which makes the Papacy the 
most absolute and rigid of the surviving 
mediaeval depotisms. Once it was almost 
the political overlord of the world. At the 
Reformation it tempered its arrogance to 
gain the help of secular despotisms in the 
Counter-Reformation. Now the Papacy 
has lost its temporal possessions but it has 
renounced none of its claims. It is not 
only itself a mediaeval despotism but it 
professes to teach authoritatively the prin¬ 
ciples that must govern the social structure 
of states. It is the social theory of the 
Middle Ages. It still claims the right to 
depose kings and governments, to free peo¬ 
ples from their political allegiance, and to 
set bounds to the power of every seciilar 
government. The syllabus of Pope Pius 
IX anathematizes the very principles of 
liberty and freedom on which every allied 
state rests and for which the Allies are fight¬ 
ing. According to the theory of the Papacy 
the republics of America and France and 
the state of modem Italy exist and are 
tolerated only because the Pope has not 
the political power to destroy them. While 
these claims sound preposterous and are 


rejected by the majority of Catholic lay¬ 
men they are taught in every Catholic sem¬ 
inary, are the creed of the church, and were 
the principles which determined the atti¬ 
tude of the Papacy during the war. 

The Vatican saw in the war a chance to 
impose once more the political teaching of 
Rome upon an unwilling world. The exist¬ 
ing despotisms, allied with the Papacy, 
would be strengthened; the temporal power 
of the Pope would be restored; France 
would be punished and the monarchy and 
church reinstituted. While being thus vio¬ 
lently partisan, it was necessary for the Vat¬ 
ican to retain the spiritual allegiance of the 
Catholics of the allied countries and so the 
Papal See attempted the difficult feat of 
neutrality. But the Pope failed in neu¬ 
trality. He used his spiritual influence to 
gain his political ends. He tried to keep 
Italy out of the war and when she was in 
did his utmost to get her out. He tried to 
keep America out of the struggle. He tried 
to weaken the British Empire by the work 
of the Catholic bishops in Ireland, Quebec, 
and Australia. He made peace proposals 
which would have brought about a German 
peace. All the actions of the Papacy in 
connection with the war helped the Central 
Powers. This is a neutrality difficult to 
explain. 

It is strange that the German, Austrian, 
Turk, and Biilgar should be the allies of a 
great spiritual church. Yet it is a natural 
alliance of despotisms. The Central Pow¬ 
ers fought for the continuance of despot¬ 
ism; the Allied Powers fought for freedom 
and free institutions. The Pope now finds 
himself the only despot remaining, faced 
by a democratic world which has arisen in 
spite of his laws, his intrigue, and his anath¬ 
emas. The Pope in the past was able to 
fall back upon fellow-despots and to brand 
as irreligious those who fought for right, 
justice, and freedom. Two courses are open 
to him in the future—either to be Pope 
without a flock or to become the demo- 
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oatk head of a great spiritual church. If 
he chose the latter course he would have 
the sympathy of the whole world. But it 
can only be done by a complete change in 
the political orientation of the Papacy, by 
tearing up the political decrees of every 
pope for the last twelve centuries. If In¬ 
nocent m were in the papal chair it might 
even now be done. 

The Bnropean Opportmiity lor the 
Anglican Ghnroh 

In the New Europe for September 26, 
Canon W. H. Carnegie summons his fellow 
Ang^o-Sazon religionists to welcome the 
unique re^nsibility placed upon the church 
of England for helping the Slavic orthodoxy 
reach a stable and fruitful future. The 
Anglican church has always felt drawn to¬ 
ward the Rrissian Orthodox church. Now 
the Serbian reUgious leaders have asked the 
Andean church to imdertake the task of 
training in the English seminaries the can¬ 
didates for the priesthood of the Serbian 
Orthodox church. Forty of these students 
are now at Oxford and at Cuddesdon Theo¬ 
logical College under instruction. Canon 
Carnegie feels that the future of the world 
depends upon an alliance between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Slav. But to be solid the 
alliance must not be merely a political and 
commercial agreement. It can last only 
as there is ^iritual affinity and religious 
synq>athy and understanding between the 
races. In the present dibdcle in Russia the 
only power that is standing as an unbroken 
unit is the great church of orthodoxy. It 
is being kindled into new life. The link 
between the two made possible by the re¬ 
quest of the Serbian authorities gives to 


the Anglican church the opportimity of 
sending into influential leadership men who 
have a cordial understanding of the spirit 
of the Anglo-Saxon coimtries and who will 
have linked themselves with their English 
friends in such a way as to be a real spirit¬ 
ual bond between the races. 

The New Germany 

The Arheiter-Zeitung summarizes the rea¬ 
sons for the world’s determination to subdue 
Germany as (i) the invasion of Belgiiun, 
(2) the U-boat warfare, (3) the peace 
of Brest-Litovsk. The New Europe repro¬ 
duces a passionate repudiation by the better 
soul of Germany of the military masters 
who duped the German people into their 
present^lace of shame and ignominy, ‘^e 
German people are learning today the great 
lesson of terrible experience. They are 
shaking off the rule of those unhappy peo¬ 
ple who have lured them to disaster. They 
are getting rid of the delusive ideals of 
imperialistic aspirations after domination. 
They are beginning to take their destiny 
in their own hands. They will thus build 
another Germany, a Germany which will 
be perhaps a few square miles smaller than 
the old, which will not rule any longer over 
Poles as well as Germans, but which will 
be free from junkers and barons, free from 
militarism and capitalism—^that Germany 
which in an hour of .deepest degradation 
has seen the great vision; a Germany free 
and established on the equality of all peo¬ 
ple! The old Germany which is conquered 
today the German Social Democrats have 
opposed. Longing draws us toward the new 
Germany which is arising today.” 
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The Promiee of Reli^one Liberty 
in Palestine 

The standing Committee of Conference 
of Missionary Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland, having addressed a memorandum to 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
relative to the interests of missionary soci¬ 
eties working in Syria and Palestine, has 
received in reply assurance that “Mr. Bal¬ 
four has every appreciation of the admirable 
cultural and philanthropic work which has 
been performed by these institutions in the 
past, and he would consider it a serious mis- 
fortime if their good work were in any way 
hampered or curtailed in the future.” The 
commimication from the Foreign Office also 
stated that Mr. Balfour is in complete 
sympathy with the points raised by the 
conference, which include full freedom for 
Christian propaganda in the Holy Land 
and liberty of conscience for all inhabit¬ 
ants. 

Where China Stands Today 

Sherwood Eddy has just made a tour of 
the twelve principal cities of China, and in 
the IrUemational Review of Missions he con¬ 
tributed an article which must arouse grave 
misgivings in the hearts of all those inter¬ 
ested in the future of that great republic and 
of the world in general. Visiting the East 
after having traversed the battlefields of 
Europe, he sees three centers of crisis in the 
world today; the nations at war, Russia and 
Siberia, and finally China, whose more re¬ 
cent developments have largely gone un¬ 
noticed because of distractions elsewhere. 

The writer speaks as a true friend of 
China, as an optimist, and as one not un¬ 
mindful of the glories of the past and of the 
inherent qualities of the Chinese race. And 
yet he has detected on his journey certain 


symptoms of failure which forebode ill for 
the future unless attention is given to them 
and an effective remedy applied. The whole 
country is still rent asunder by civil war, 
bandits rove at large, and life is in constant 
danger; in spite of reconstruction in the edu¬ 
cational policy the practical execution of this 
has been disappointing, and more than nine- 
tenths of the population can neither read nor 
write; political corruption is rife throughout 
the whole land. Thus the patriots are 
attempting the hopeless task of constructing 
a gigantic modem nation upon the bases of 
almost universal ignorance and of an un¬ 
stable moral and spiritual life. Worst of all, 
some of the leaders in high quarters are sell¬ 
ing out their native land to foreign emis¬ 
saries. 

Money will not save the nation, for even 
if foreign loans were negotiated at present 
much of the money would be stolen. An 
army cannot save China; the provinces with 
most soldiers are the ones that are being 
devastated by undisciplined mobs in uni¬ 
form. Mere materialistic or scientific edu¬ 
cation will not suffice. Most of the men who 
are squeezing and robbing their country 
today are educated men who are operating 
through scientific experts and engineers 
trained abroad. Little hope can be placed 
in ancient and venerable religious systems 
which are vainly striving to rejuvenate. 

As Dr. Eddy sees it, China stands today 
between two hostile forces which are being 
brought to bear upon her in her hour of 
national humiliation. The one is the force 
of a godless and selfish materialism, which 
may seem to exploit her, to keep her divided 
and broken, to trade upon the perfidy of her 
rulers and seize control of her resources. 
The other is the force of organized Christian 
effort seeking to strengthen China where she 
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is weak, to raise a new and better leadership 
from within, and to hold her to work out her 
own salvation and utilize her vast resources 
for the enrichment of her toiling millions. 

If the first set of forces gains control, then 
the oiganization of more than five hundred 
millions of the yellow race on a basis of 
materialism and militarism will be a menace 
to the whole world. 

Awakening Among the Middle 
Claeaee of India 

Mr. H. A. Popley, writing in the Inter- . 
national Reveku of Missionsy gives a most 
ifluminating accoimt of the new interest in 
life recently manifesting itself in the ranks 
of the middle classes of South India, com¬ 
prising altogether about 69 per cent of the 
total population, and occupied mostly in 
the trades, agriculture, ,and industry. 
Hitherto conservatism and traditional 
fonnalism have marked their lives; it was 
useless to aspire to the position of a Brah¬ 
min; th^ were not subject to the indignities 
of the lower castes and outcasts. Every¬ 
thing which Providence sent, whether sun¬ 
shine or rain, was accepted with patient 
submissiveness though with an occasional 
grumble. But the twentieth century is 
making changes even here, and submissive- 
ness is giving place to criticism and to a 
political, social, and even religous ambition, 
which is new to the Indian mind. 

Non-Brahmin conferences are being held 
throughout the country, devoted to the 
consideration of questions of pressing inter¬ 
est to the middle classes. They are claim¬ 
ing a larger share in the political control of 
the land, contesting with the Brahmin 
caste their former monopoly of govern¬ 
mental favor. The whole national social 
structure of the caste S3rstem is coming 
in for serious inquiry and protest. The 
following quotations indicate the more 
recent attitude both to the higher and to 
the more inferior strata of society: “If you 
as a community will raise yourself and try 


your best to improve your position, and 
shake off this habit of social inferiority and 
think you are equal to the highest caste in 
the land, your position is assured.” “The 
first duty we have to undertake is the 
prompt and effective removal of the dis¬ 
abilities imposed on the low castes, especially 
the depressed classes, in the name in many 
cases of religion.” Against the spirit of the 
missionary propaganda it was protested: 
“Christians preach as if they alone pos¬ 
sessed tickets to heaven, and all others must 
bow down to them before they could obtain 
deliverance.” 

This incipient democratic protest, com¬ 
ing from the very heart of India’s masses 
is a challenge which should be responded 
to by all that is democratic in Christianity. 

Germany and lalam in Eaat Africa 

In a paper upon German East Africa 
appearing in the Gto^raphical Journal for 
March, the author, Mr. Owen Letcher, 
writes thus with reference to the relation of 
the German missionary societies and the 
German government: 

The main industrial influence in the great 
portion of the country has been that of the mis¬ 
sionaries. Missionary stations are plentiful, 
and around nearly every one of them a large 
area of ground has been intensively cultivated. 
Many of these stations are beautiful and show 
great diligence. Some of the gardens are lovely 
in the extreme. The buildings are invariably of 
brick. 

The attitude of the Imperial Government 
toward religion in their East African possession 
has been somewhat perplexing in a nation pro¬ 
fessing Christianity. While Lutheran missions 
have received support from the Fatherland, 
proofs have been obtained of the desire of the 
German Government to foster Mohammedan¬ 
ism by every means in its power. Their reason 
for this seeming inconsistency was doubtless to 
imbue their black troops with the fanatical spirit 
of Islam, and to preach a Holy War when the 
occasion arose. I do not think it is generally 
known that at their fortified posts along the 
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southern border they flew the Mohammedan 
flag alongside the red, black, and white of their 
own nation. 

Civil administrations are now beginning to 
cope with the various problems in the conquered 
territory which press for solution. The unrest 
resulting from over three years of war in which 
native soldiers have been taught to kill white 
men is not likely to be the least of the difficulties 
that the administration will have to face. Ques- 

RELIGIOUS 

The Roots of Law 

A child gets his ideas of how to act from 
four main sources, which constitute the 
great roots of law in his life. Dr. Luther 
Weigle, writing in the Pilgrim Magazine of 
Religious Education, gives these as habit, 
imitation, authority, and social initiative. 

A child derives his principles of action, 
in the first place, from his own experiences 
and their results. ^^A burnt child dreads 
the fire.” He has learned a natural law and 
derived from it a principle of action, for the 
child is continually re-working his experi¬ 
ence. 

A child derives principles of action, again, 
from what he observes in the behavior and 
expeiience of others. Psychologists may de¬ 
bate over the mechanism of imitation. 
Nevertheless the persons we meet and live 
with are the most real and interesting of ex¬ 
perience’s data. To adapt ourselves to 
them is one of the most immediate of life’s 
problems, upon the solution of which our 
well-being largely depends. Little minds 
and bodies are especially plastic to this 
stimulus. 

Authority also has its part to play. No 
wise parent will just let his children alone in 
the midst of natural forces and social expe¬ 
riences to understand these as best they may. 
The risks are too great, and life is too com¬ 
plex. He will therefore tell his children 
things that would cost too much were they 
left simply to the teaching of experience; he 
will command when commandment is 


tions of religion also loom large. Many natives 
have deserted the Cross for the Crescent during 
the war, and the whole subject of mission influ¬ 
ence and organization will have to be recon¬ 
sidered. It is of much interest to learn that 
through the agency of the British Mission to the 
Vatican it has been arranged that all the missions 
of the Roman Catholic faith in German East 
Africa will be taken over by missionaries of the 
same religion, but of British origin. 

EDUCATION 

needed, and to misdeeds he will annex ptm- 
ishments; only these commands and ptm- 
ishments must reflect the real laws of life, 
natural, moral, and social. 

But a child’s principles of action are not 
fully his own until they have passed from a 
merely adaptive to an initiative basis, 
namely, to a desire to enter helpfully and 
creatively into the common life of men. 
One becomes really law-abiding, not be¬ 
cause he must but because he wants to do 
his share and make his contribution to the 
good of the group. Children respond to this 
impulse much more readily than has been 
supposed. Through intentionally seeking 
their co-operation this sense of responsibility 
will find an early development. In this way 
civil law, natural law, and moral law, which 
are too often thought of as merely external 
restraints, will become an abiding inner 
principle of action. 

A City Organized for ReUdiono 
Bdaoation 

There has come to our hands the prospec¬ 
tus of an exceedingly interesting community 
experiment which already seems to have 
passed the experimental stage and bids fair 
to serve as a model for other cities which are 
contemplating a similar imdertaking. The 
Malden (Massachusetts) Coimcil of Reli¬ 
gious Education, organized three years ago, 
consists of about one himdred citizens who 
are actively intere^ed in the promotion of 
moral and religious education in the dty of 
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Malden.” This council furnishes the finan¬ 
cial backing and the administration of the 
school The expenses are provided for 
through the generosity of farsighted citizens 
of the town, and by a small tuition fee of 
two dollars per semester. 

The school is interdenominational, and 
by means of the hearty co-operation of local 
talent with some of the faculty of Boston Uni¬ 
versity a comprehensive curriculum has been 
submitted for the following year, consisting 
of sixteen courses in all, dealing with bibli¬ 
cal, pedagogical, and social-service topics. 

A noteworthy feature is the attempt to 
combine the more serious task of study with 
(horns work for both old and young. The 
time-table is so arranged that every Tuesday 
aftem<x>n and evening are largely given up 
to the activities of the school. From 4:00 
to 6:00 P.M. the boys and girls tmder four¬ 
teen years of age meet for their choral re¬ 
hearsals; from 7:15 to 7:55 p . m . the yoimg 
people and the adult choirs meet for vocal 
training; and the remaining time until 
9:30 P.M. is divided into two class periods 
of about forty minutes each. The regular 
yearly schedule, which is divided into two 
semesters, begins November 5 and closes 
May 5. This includes, besides the regular 
weekly classes, three musical festivals and 
several public lectures given by men and 
women of national reputation, the aim evi¬ 
dently being to make the institute as big an 
asset to the commimity as possible. Upon 
the proper completion of three years’ studies 
a diploma of graduation will be issued to the 
successful students. 

An Bnlarged Commission on Chris¬ 
tian Bdnoation 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of this Commission, held in New York City 
on November 8, important action was taken 
with a view to extending the scope and the 
functions of the commission. 

The new commission is to be composed of 
twenty representatives selected from each 


of the following organizations: the Cotmcil 
of Churcdi Boards, the Missionary Educa^ 
tion Movement, the Sunday Sch(x>l Council, 
the World Simday School Association, and 
the Convening Committee of the Theological 
Seminaries of North America, thus making 
it a thoroughly representative body of all 
those departments of the church wMch are 
interested in Christian education. 

Resolutions were passed urging upon the 
enlarged commission a revision of its inter¬ 
ests and activities with a view to meeting 
the new conditions growing out of the war, 
and to this end an assembly was to be called 
at an early date for the detailed considera¬ 
tion of the same. It was urged that the 
Federal Coimdl of Churches recognize this 
new Commission on Christian Education as 
its accredited educational agency, to which 
shall be referred all matters of a religious 
educational nature; and furthermore, in 
order to facilitate co-operation in admin¬ 
istration, that the various executive sec¬ 
retaries of the new commission locate their 
headquarters in the building now occupied 
by the Federal Council. The request was 
also made that the General War-Time 
Commission include in its budget for a co¬ 
operative financial campaign of the churches 
a sum sufficient to meet the needs of the 
Commission on Education, the next meeting 
of which is called for December ii in 
Atlantic City. 

A Reunion* Interpretation of 
Democracy 

The October number of Religious Edu¬ 
cation presents the following succinct state¬ 
ment of the preceding subject: 

The strategic hour of democracy is at hand. 
Our hearts are buoyed not alone by the expec¬ 
tation that wrongs will be righted, but by the 
hope that rights will be realized. 

We seek not alone government for all by the 
consent and through the co-operation of the gov¬ 
erned, but also government—that is, social 
organization—for the special project of the high¬ 
est gqod of alL 
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If the new democracy means freedom in sodal 
control and co-operation for hig^ ends, how shall 
men learn to know the truly worthy ends? 
What shall this new democracy mean? This 
is the comprehensive problem of religious edu¬ 
cation. It involves serious questions: How may 
we train lives so that living in a democracy may 
be a religious experience ? How may we cause 
q>iritual purposes to become dominant in the 
lives and affairs of men ? How may the realiza¬ 
tion of such purposes become the real product 
of democracy? 

The ideal of a democracy of the spirit, real¬ 
ized through education, involves many intensely 
practical problems; it is likely to call for a re¬ 
organization of our processes of instruction and 
training that they may furnish an experience in 
democracy; it will call for new courses prepared 
in the light of specific needs. 

Federal Aid to Edaeation 

Leaders of the Christian church and all 
directors of public thought will not fail to 
be interested in the growing movement 
in favor of a more extensive federal aid and 
control of education. Writing in the 
Standard^ Mr. O. R. Lovejoy contributes a 
stimulating article advocating more liberal 
federal support of education throughout the 
coimtry. 

One of the motives of this reform is the 
unequaled ability of the several states and 
counties to provide the required educational 
facilities. One coimty has" $1,500 of tax¬ 
able property for each child of school age, 
while in another coimty of the same state 
the average was only $120. ^^The state of 
South Carolina has only $250,000 estimated 
for every 100 children of school age, and 
Mississippi has only $210,000; whereas 
the state of California has $1,550,000, and 
Iowa has $1,270,000.” 

Again the whole problem of rural educa¬ 
tion is one that is clamoring for attention. 
On an average, the country child receives 
only sixty-five days of schooling for every 
one hundred days received by the dty child, 
and much of this is not of the highest order. 
It has been estimated that no less than five 


million children in this country are being 
taught by boy and girl teachers who them¬ 
selves have less than a high-school education. 
The only way to secure better service is to 
pay for it, and this seems impossible for 
many communities and states unless through 
outside assistance. 

The purpose of federal co-operation 
should be: 

1. The improvement of rural schools by 
equalizing the length of the term, stand¬ 
ardizing the studies, and raising the grade 
of the teaching staff. 

2. Increased instruction of adult and 
minor illiterates. 

3. The Americanization of immigrants, 
especially those in segregated communities. 

4. The providing for physical education 
and recreation, for mescal examination of 
school children, and instruction in health 
and sanitation. 

5. The raising of the requirements in 
the important field of teacher qualifications 
and increased remuneration for the pro¬ 
fession. 

The proposal is that the states which 
wish to obtain federal aid should make an 
appropriation equal to the amount received. 
In return, the states should guarantee 
compulsory education and medical inspec¬ 
tion of the children. 

If present defects are to be satisfactorily 
improved it seems essential that to local 
initiative must be added expert manage¬ 
ment and federal support, or otherwise 
our educational systems will fail woefully in 
ever-increasing demands which democracy 
will make upon them. 

The Group Plan 

Rev. H. K. Williams, in the Young* 
People's Service, writes as follows: 

The group plan is simply a new method of 
organizing and inspiring the young people of 
our societies. Its great value is that it works. 
Scores of pastors and other Christian leaders 
have found in it a piece of machinery that pro¬ 
duces enthusiastic young people’s meetings and 
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sostains the interest. Further, the method is 
80 simple that it can be worked anywhere. 
Wherever it has been given a fair trial it increases 
attendance, arouses interest, and develops the 
young people. 

To inaugurate the plan, divide your society 
mto four equal parts. Carefully select a leader 
for each group. Each group is then responsible 
for one meeting a month. The advantage of 
the plan is that it enlists the interest of all the 
members. One fourth of the members are 
especially interested; instead of having one 
person feeling the responsibility for each meet¬ 
ing, you have from five to twenty feeling that 
this meeting is theirs. 

“Plan your work and then work your plan.” 
Both are essential. The president should see to 
it that the group leaders plan and properly con¬ 


duct the meetings. The leader should call his 
group at least two weeks previous to the date of 
the meeting assigned. In this meeting the pro¬ 
gram should be completely laid out and a part 
given to each member of the group, so that 
there may be time for careful preparation. Each 
member of the group should take some specific 
part in the meeting—a subtopic, solo, prayer, 
quotation, etc. Take full advantage of all the 
lesson helps that are at your disposal. Do some 
serious thinking yourself. Be well prepared 
and brief in your remarks. There is positively 
no excuse for wasting another’s time by going 
to the meeting unprepared and rambling help¬ 
lessly in youi: talk. Remember, if you fail to 
prepare, you are preparing to fail. 

If you are doing this for Christ, do it as in 
Christ’s presence. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Report of the Meeting of the General 
War-Time Commlaaion of 
the Chnrohea 

The General War-Time Commission of 
the Churches of Christ in Americaheld its sec¬ 
ond annual meeting in Washington, D.C., on 
September 24,1918. This meeting was one 
of considerable significance, bringing to¬ 
gether, as it did, members of the government 
departments and 218 representatives of 29 
different denominations for conference con¬ 
cerning matters of vital interest to religion 
at the present time and in the future. 

In the course of the discussions the atti¬ 
tude of the government toward the spiritual 
interests of the soldiers and of the nation was 
clearly set forth. Secretary Daniels in his 
address spoke of the days of the Spanish 
War, when mothers were more fearful for 
the morals of their sons than for their lives. 
In this war, however, he said that the gov¬ 
ernment of the United States has laid stress 
upon the truth which we have so long 
refused to face, that if a man is to shoot 
straight he must live straight. 

With reference to the churches’ offer of 
camp pastors to assist the government, Sec¬ 


retary Keppel explained that there had been 
embarrassment in the multiplicity of such 
offers, requiring the War Department to act 
as a co-ordinating agency. He stated the 
policy of the government to be a readiness 
to accept any kind of volimtary assistance 
in an emergency, but an tmwillingness to 
continue indefinitely to receive from volim- 
tary sources that service which it is the duty 
of the government itself to furnish. 

In certain matters the government is not 
only willing to accept but earnestly desires 
the help of the churches. It seeks their co¬ 
operation in its endeavor to secure the best- 
qualified men for service as chaplains and 
also in the matter of the suppression of social 
vice. It is recognized that the conditions 
in the army arise out of conditions in the 
community. If the results of the govern¬ 
ment’s interest in this matter are to be 
conserved in the reaction which may be ex¬ 
pected after the close of the war, it is neces¬ 
sary to arouse the community sentiment; 
and this can be done only with the assistance 
of the churches. With this in view there 
has recently been appointed a Joint Com¬ 
mittee on Social Hygiene and Sex Morality. 
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In the industrial communities which are 
arising about the great mimition plants and 
shipyards, both the government and the cor¬ 
porations are seeking the assistance of the 
lurches in caring for the workers and in 
setting before them the moral issues of war 
and of reconstruction. Locations have been 
provided in these communities for church 
buildings, and it is desirable that the de¬ 
nominations should co-operate in the main¬ 
tenance of such churches. 

In his address the Bishop of Oxford said 
that it is the duty of the churches to support 
the conscience and character of the nation 
in the present crisis. This duty, however, 
is not exhausted in affording consolation for 
the loss of life and assurance that the sacri¬ 
fice of these lives shall not have been in vain. 
There are certain definite things which the 
church can do by way of preparation for the 
da3rs after the war, outlining a program 
through which the church can approach the 
new problems that are arising. 

Realizing that the time has come to begin 
thinking out what shall be the position of the 
churches with reference to many questions 
after the coming of peace, a Committee on 
the War and the Religious Outlook has been * 
organized, with Dr. Henry Churchill King 
as president, whose purpose it is “to study 
quietly as we may, deeply as we should, 
those deep spiritual implications and those 
practical questions that have to do with the 
conditions of religious life.” 

It was natural that in a meeting of so 
many denominations the note of interde¬ 
nominational co-operation should be em¬ 
phasized. Plans are being laid for a joint 
financial campaign in order to meet the 
expenses involved. 

Mnsio mm Considered by a Pastor 

The Southwestern Journal of Theology 
prints the substance of two addresses by 
Rev. Alvin Swindell before the Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, in which he 
urges that both students for the ministry and 


pastors give more attention to this impor¬ 
tant feature of home and church life than 
they have been wont to do. 

Four considerations are set forth showing 
the prominent place which music plays in 
the human life. It is universal in time and 
place; it is heard in the treetop, the water¬ 
fall, and the voice of the bird. Men every¬ 
where have made music because they have 
felt that music sets them free. The Chris¬ 
tian church should be especially an expo¬ 
nent of music because of the conspicuous 
part which melody has played in Bible times. 
The Jewish people of Old Testament times 
were more musically inclined than many 
suppose, and they worshiped their God not 
only with song but also to the accompani¬ 
ment of numerous instruments. Moreover 
today music is the one international lan¬ 
guage, having no need of translation and 
touching the emotions directly without the 
ordinary appeal through words. Music 
makes all races akin. It is not strange then 
that the church has always foimd mtisic to 
be her unfailing handmaid, when employed 
aright. There is scarcely any surer means 
of inspiration. Sankey’s voice reached 
hearts which refused to respond to Moody’s 
appeal. Sacred music breaks down the bar¬ 
riers, encourages fraternity, fellowship, and 
faith, and will weld the Christian world to¬ 
gether, for although men differ with refer¬ 
ence to theology they unite again in the 
songs of Zion. Perhaps more teaching is 
done by this means than by any other. In 
the early church the hynm was the creed. 
Philosophy came later. 

In view of all this the author makes a 
double appeal. The first is that the study 
of music be encouraged both in the home and 
in the church, for in this way our homes 
would be made much more attractive and cul¬ 
tural, and our worship of God would be de¬ 
cidedly enriched. The second appeal is that 
the pastor take seriously to heart his duty 
to direct his people’s attention to that which 
is best and most artistic in the music at their 
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disposal So many a popular “hit” con¬ 
tains sentiments that border on the vulgar 
and music that is trashy, and its entrance 
into our homes is worse than the invasion 
of armies. Lord Chatham said that if he 
might write the songs of a nation he cared 
not who might write its laws. The pastor 
then who thinks much of music in home and 
worship renders an incalculable service and 
reinforces his ministry. 

!• die Ifinietry ^^UneMential Labor**? 

When a situation arises where organiza- 
tkm fails, where mon^r does not bring re¬ 
sults, who stq>s into the breach ? It is the 
dealer in ideas and ideals—the pastor. 
Thus writes W. M. Houghton in the World 
OuUook. 

It was the biggest labor problem the 
country had ever faced. We just had to 
have the ships to win the war. We had the 
mon^, we had the materials, but where 
were we going to get the loo-per-cent- 
effident man power we needed ? 

In one large shipyard fifteen himdred 
men from the most important departments 
were idle. German propaganda, coupled 
with a lack of patriotism, was doing deadly 
work. “Give the workers more money” 
was the cry. And wages went up to nearly 
double their size. “Fine,” said the work¬ 
man. But he began to lay off two or 
three days a week and joyously spend his 
money. 

Whereupon the organizing geniuses of the 
shipbuilding industry met in consultation. 
“It’s a matter of patriotism, not money,” 
said Dr. Charles A. Eaton. He reasoned it 


out like this: If Brown, the riveter, could be 
brought to see that his work was just as 
essential as that of the man in the trenches 
he would forget his get-as-much-as-I-can- 
and-work-as-little-as-possible-for-it attitude. 
Class consdousness would fade before 
national consdousness. 

So the November conference proved to 
be the starting-point of a new movement. 
Ministers all over the coimtry volunteered 
their services and went from ship3rard to 
shipyard with stirring messages of higher 
ideals. The scene of the first meeting was 
Quincy, Massachusetts; the speaker was 
Dr. Eaton himself; the time was February; 
and the temperature registered seventeen be¬ 
low zero. Thousands of workmen crowded 
to hear him, and before he had finished he 
had raised the temperature of patriotism in 
that chilled spot to the boiling-point. It has 
stayed there. 

“The improvement in morale here is 
simply miraculous,” wrote the authorities of 
the plant to Dr. Eaton a day or two later. 
“Can’t you play a return engagement?” 
And another: “Our entire organization is 
now awake to the full importance of the task 
and is driving as it never did before to win 
the war.” And again: “ There is no doubt 
about the influence you are having. It is 
upward and onward in ship production.” 

But this difficulty arose: the shipyard 
workers were speeding up at such a tremen¬ 
dous rate that they were running out of 
material. So the pastor has had to go to 
thousands of industrial plants and put into 
the heads and hearts of the workers these 
big ideas of patriotism and service. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


China From Within. By Charles Ernest Scott. 

New York: Revell, 1918. Pp. 327. $1.75. 

No better book on China from the missionary 
point of view has appeared in recent years. It 
IS both fresh and interesting, although it deals 
wiUi a subject that might seem a trifle stale 
from much repetition. It is at once scholarly 
and evangeliod; scholarly in that its opening 
cdiapters give a really masterly summing up 
of China’s potential greatness and of the prol^ 
lem of its present political condition, and 
evangelical in that its author’s chief concern is 
the application of the Christian evangel to 
Chinese society. With a frankness not quite 
usual he allows it to be seen that his major 
interest is neither sociology, nor philanthropy, 
nor medicine, nor education, nor general inspuu- 
tional and uplift work, but the introduction of 
Jesus Christ to the mind and heart of the people. 
He gives abundantly, what it is often so diflicult 
to get from the modem missionary, detailed 
illustration of the actual working of the gospel 
in human life and of the reaction of it upon 
Chinese homes and village communities. It is 
all entertaining, much of it is dramatic or 
pathetic in its human interest, and some of it is 
heartening to the spirit. It will be especially 
acceptable to those who like to read of the mod> 
em Acts of the Apostles, and who, like Jonathan 
Edwards, find their hearts warm^ and cheered 
even in hearing of the triumphs of the Kin^om. 

The chapters of the book were first delivered 
as the Students’ Lectures on Missions at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1914-15. 

The New Orthodoxy. By Edward Scribner 

Ames. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1918. Pp. vii-l-127. $1.00. 

This is an admirable summing up of an 
attitude to religion so widely prevalent in our 
day as to be characteristic of it, perhaps enough 
so to lay claim to the somewhat dubious title of 
the new orthodoxy, if that be conformity to 
current standards. As the author says, **A 11 
who truly dwell in this new world of the natural 
and social sciences have certain attitudes and 
habits of thought in common. These consti¬ 
tute the new orthodoxy of method and spirit.” 
Religion is conceived as “essentially the dra¬ 
matic movement of the idealizing, outreaching 
life of man in the midst of his practical social 
tasks.” Its interests are found in the drama 
of the present life, and its task and goal are the 
building of an ideal city out of human society. 

The contrast between the new and old ortho¬ 
doxy is drawn with discrimination and feeling, 
and the taste and temper of the whole argument 
are excellent. It is pervaded with a sane opti¬ 


mism and a generous sympathy, and carries 
the consent of the reader even when, as repeat¬ 
edly happens, he is not quite sure whither the 
argument is leading. 

But the approving reader is left on reflection 
with an uneasy feeling that something is want¬ 
ing, after all, for a faiOi that is to stand the test 
of time and to be as broad as the need of human¬ 
ity. We have certainly outgrown the ortho¬ 
doxy of yesterday, and yet there is something 
about the personm religion of the Psalmists anq. 
Isaiah and Jesus and Paul that appeals to us 
still, even though the modem attitude seems 
almost oblivious of its existence. The work of 
our hands in building the new dty for humanity 
is very satisfying to those who are deeply en¬ 
gaged in it, and mose who are so fortunate as to 
be wise and strong and busy and contented 
can almost find in it an adequate religion for 
their conscious wants. But the old world is 
for the most part very needy still, and persist¬ 
ently hunger^ for a religion that shall keep 
witl^ sight of those realities that had so large 
a place in the timeless messap of Jesus—the 
holiness of God, the wretchedness of sin, the 
assurance of a Father’s pity and help, and the 
far outlook to life without an end. Of these 
things the new orthodoxy seems somehow to be 
unconscious—^though at heart it surely cannot 
be—and so far seems likely to share the lot of 
all orthodoxies until now. 

Christian Ethics in the World-War. By W. 

Douglas Mackenzie. New York: Associa¬ 
tion Press, 1918. Pp. xi-hi92. $1.00. 

This is a scholarly and vigorous discussion 
of the question whether there are any circum¬ 
stances in which it is the moral and religious 
duty of a government to engage in war. It is 
addressed especially to paci^ts and to those 
who look upon war and its horrors with real 
spiritual dismay, and is an earnest effort to 
show, not only that the above-mentioned ques¬ 
tion must be answered in the affirmative, but 
that, esp^ially in the present war, Christi^ 
responsibility leaves no (ffioice but to support in 
the fullest degree the allied governments. 

As might be expected from such an author, 
the discussion is carried through on a high 
plane of dignity and of loyalty to the teaching 
of Jesus. Strong common sense characterizes 
it &roughout. There is no suggestion of hys¬ 
teria or abuse of the enemy, but his indictment 
of the wrongs that Germany has done to civiliza¬ 
tion lacks nothing of fervency or incisiveness. 
Thus, speaking of the collected utterances of 
German pastors regarding the war, he records 
the judgment that “seldom in the checquered 
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history of Christian thought has a mass of 
opinion been expressed that can equal this in 
the qualities which we mav summarize as gro* 
tesque, immoral, and blasphemous.*’ 

Thm is a careful study of the respective 
functions of church and state, leading to the 
affirmation that it is the duty of th^ Christian 
citizen to stand by the state and to share in 
the divinely ordained task of maintaining 
“the basic moral order on which the structure 
of civilized life is erected.” The chapters on 
ethical values and ethical gains in the war are 
of unusual interest and cogency. It is difficult 
to resist his final conclusion that this war, when 
carried to the right issue, will be another proof 
of the divine power of the “Sermon on the 
Mount.” _ 

The Religion and Theology of Panl. By W. 

Morgan. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 

1917. Pp. x-h272. 45. fid. 

This book contains a very distinctive mes¬ 
sage. Of works available in English there is 
probably no other so valuable as this for 
exhibiting the latest results of investiration 
upon Paul in relation to both his Jewi^ and 
his gentile environment. While the author 
recognizes Paul’s large debt to Judaism he also 
finds that Hellenistic religion and religious 
philosophy were vital factors in the apostle’s 
theology. 

Jewish apocalj^tic is perceived to have been 
the basal factor in Paurs world-view, but his 
doctrine of demons and his pessimistic estimate 
of the present cosmic order also show very close 
kinship to characteristic items of Hellenistic 
thinking. “Inde^,” says bur author, “it is 
by no means easy to decide how much of Paul’s 
demonology is derived from Jewish and how 
much from pagan sources.” Smilarly Paul’s 
deprecatory estimate of fleshly existence is 
thought to show distinct marks of Greek influ¬ 
ence superimposed upon the primitive apocalyp¬ 
tic stratuita. 

The Pauline doctrine of Christ’s person is 
also discovered to contain both Jewish and 
elements. Starting from the primi¬ 
tive Christian belief in Jesus as the Messiah 
exalted after death to a porition of official 
dignity at God’s right hand in heaven, Paul 
passes over to the more distinctly Hellenistic 
notion of Christ’s lordship over the worship)- 
ing community. We are even told that it was 
throu^ the mfluence of Hellenistic religion that 
the title Lord was adopted bv the Christian 
church as the desigimtion for its head. Similarly 
Paul’s view of Christ as God’s intermediary in 
creation and redemption is traced to a Graeco- 
Oriental source. In this connection it is some¬ 
what surprising to^ read that the redemptive 
significance of Christ’s death and resurrection 
b entirely indei>endent of the redemptive the¬ 
ology of the various pagan mystery religions in 


which dying and rising savior-gods were wor¬ 
shiped. On the other hand tne influence of 
both Hellenbtic religious philosophy and the 
mystery cults b recognizea in Paul’s doctrine 
of the mystical union of Chiist with the believer. 
The apostle’s views of regeneration are sum¬ 
marized thus: “Anthropolomcal dualism, mi¬ 
raculous transformation, death, and resurrection 
of the savior-god—these conceptions came to 
him, not from the Old Testament or from 
Judaism, but from the ecstatic mystical piety of 
Philo and the oriental cults.” 

Paul b found to be dbtinctly Hellenbtic 
again in hb fondness for ecstasy and in hb 
idea of divine knowledge, whose affinities are 
not with the knowledge of God brought by the 

a hets and by Jesus but with the gnosb of 
snbtic religion. But our author will not 
admit that Paul so far allied himself with the 
popular religious thinking of the gentile world 
as to interpret the rites of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper sacramentally. It b admitted that 
I Cor. 10:14-22 unmbtakably contains the 
idea of a mystical union of Chrbt to be effected 
through the Supper, but we are asked to believe 
that at thb point Paul was merely accommodat¬ 
ing himself to the ideas of the Corinthbns, whib 
hdding hb own contrary opinions temporarily 
in abe3rance. 

Paul’s independence of both hb Jewish and 
hb gentile environment b also fully apprecbted, 
and hb own creative significance is amply 
recognized. Hb contribution to the ethical 
side of gentile religious life b particularly 
stressed, and the force of hb own vigorous 
religious personality b always kept in mind. 
On the wnole, however, the book \s concerned 
far more with Paul’s theology than with hb 
own personal religious living. It is a particu¬ 
larly stimubting volume dealing with tne most 
recent aspects of Pauline study. 


The Gospel of Buddha. By Paul Cams. 

Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1917. 

Pp. XX-I-311. $1.00. 

Thb volume b a compibtion of Buddhistic 
scriptures made by the author in an attempt to 
set forth the main features of the life and 
teachings of the Buddha in “a harmonious 
and systematic form.” The present volume b 
the thirteenth edition of the book in English, 
the first having appeared in 1894, since which 
date it has been transbted into several other 
languages. The aim of the book b at once to 
present the main tenets of the Buddhbtic faith 
“upon which all Buddhbts may stand as upon 
common ground,” and to secure for Buddhism a 
more sympathetic apprecbtion from the Chris¬ 
ty world. A compibtion always presents a 
difficult task to the reviewer, and this one b no 
exception. In the main two criticisms suggest 
theo^ves after a persual of the work. The 
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first is one of appreciation. The book contiuns 
in convenient form a careful selection of Bud¬ 
dhistic scriptures, arranged, as is claimed, in a 
pretty, harmonious, and systematic form, so as to 
present much that is common to Buddhistic 
beliefs as popularly conceived. The otlier 
criticism is more adverse, viz., that the harmony 
and the system which the compiler had evolved 
are at the expense of any historic and sdenrific 
sense in the treatment of his materiab. If the 
compiler had given the name of the source and 
the translation in each instance, the objection 
to the harmonizing and systematizing process 
would be less pressing. As it stands, there is 
no clue whereby the unsophisticated can 
differentiate sources which orig^ted centuries 
apart. The historic and scientific study of all 
of the religions of the world is a great desidera¬ 
tum, and the suggestion is ventured that an 
inoctilation of that spirit into the next edition 
of the Gospel of Buddha will help the compiler 
materially to the attainment of his worthy 
aims. 


The Experiment of Faith. By Charles Fiske. 

New York: Revell, 1918. Pp. 180. $1.00. 

In this volume Bishop Fiske has issued 
fifteen addresses given before groups of students 
in response to their own request that he should 
discuss fundamental Christian doctrines instead 
of subjects connected with the war. He carries 
consistently through the addresses the idea that 
faith is not a matter of intellectual assent to a 
creed^ but rather the consent of the whole per- 
sonahty to a real relations)^ with God as he is 
revealra in Jesus Christ. The titles are diosen 
carefully to avoid the appearance of formal dis¬ 
cussions of conventional theological subjects. 
For example, “Letting Oneself Go” is a title 
that might arrest attention when the word 
“Consecration” would cause a r^er to finger 
the pages rapidly. The first adtbess is “Un- 
atta^^ Followers,” and is a strong appeal 
for the claims of Chiistianity upon the men and 
women who for various reasons seem to recog¬ 
nize no alle^nce to Christ. The last chapter 
is a fearless facing of the greater da3rs in imme¬ 
diate prospect under the title “The Demand for 
Reality.' ’ There is an admirable presentation of 
the naturalness of the Christian life and the 
daily practice of immortality under the caption 
“Where the Sky Begins.” The author knows 
the modem student mind and speaks clearly 
to it. Many sentences stick; for example, 
“Live true to the faith you have, and it 
grow; hold it in disuse, and it will go.” The 


book is a model for fidelity to the essential truth 
of Christianity, for dearness, and for frankness 
of discussion. 


The Progress of Church Federation. By 
Charles S. Macfarland. New York: Revell, 
1918. Pp. 191. $1.00. 

Students of the movement toward church 
federation and all who are interested in organ¬ 
ized religious activity will enjoy this clear 
sketch of the growth of the Federal Counc^ of 
the Churches of Christ in America by its secre¬ 
tary. One is impressed with the sweep of the 
Council’s activities, the steadiness of its growth, 
and the worth of the work thus hir done. It is 
not a boastful book, but reserved in temper and 
comprehensive in its presentation of facts. 


The CaU of a World-Task in War Time. By 
J. Lovell Murray. New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement, 1918. Pp. 214. 
$0.60. 

This is one of the best books for study-Kdasses 
that has been issued in a long time. It is 
stimulating; it brings students to face the most 
serious factors in the present world-situation; 
it is written with a warm glow of feeling but 
without hysterics. The subjects are progres¬ 
sively arranged. The references to recent 
literature are excellent. “A World-Program 
in the Church” is a chapter that every layman 
and minister could read and study with profit. 
The book is inexpensive and we commend it 
highly for use in the churches as well as for 
pnvate reading and study. 


The Way of Life. By Henry Churchill King. 

New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 129. 

$0.60. 

One of President King’s most profitable 
volumes is The Eihics of Jesus. The chapters 
from this book which treat the Sermon on the 
Mount have been reprinted with minor chan^ 
under the new title, together with two brief 
chapters discussi^ ^e war and the teachings 
of Jesiis. Attention will be directed most natu- 
raUy to these sections. They oppose the extreme 
paofist positions with earnest and convincing 
argument. Thus they furnish an excellent com¬ 
plement to recent work by Fosdick and Speer. 
On the whole the book is admirably adapt^ to 
use in a study-class or for private reading. The 
outside title is too indistinct and it should 
have been boimd more durably if it is to be used 
practically or preserved permanently. 
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STUDY U—Continued 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THE NATIONS PREDICTED 

1 . THE CONDEMNATION OF NATIONAL EVILS 

Fifth day, —§26. Amos 6:3-6; Isa. 5:8. Wealth was wrongly used. 
Read and note that luxury and gluttony existed side by side with poverty and 
want. Some in their desire for landed estates had not only bought up the houses 
of their poorer coimtrymen but had acquired possession of the village commons, 
so that the poor man lost many of the ancient privileges. In a commimity where 
wealth b rapidly increasing there are always some who, with the newly acquired 
wealth, will abuse themselves or disregard the rights of others, or do both. These 
prophets have a fine standard of personal and of commimity ethics. Can we 
injure any member of a community without affecting the life of the whole ? Can 
any group or class in society order its life without consideration of all other groups ? 
Has a man the right to spend hb money in any way he may please ? What was 
the principle on which these prophets condemned the life of their day? Were 
they thinking in terms of sociology or of brotherhood ? 

Sixth day, —§27. Hos. 4:12-13; Jer. 7:29-31; Ezek. 8:10-17. Idobtry 
and divination were very prevalent. The worship of their C^anaanitbh neighbors 
in the early days of their settlement, of the dty of Tyre in the early days of the 
monarchy, and later still of their Ass)rrian overlords very strongly influenced the 
religious thought of all classes of Israelites. Many evib, not the least of which was 
sorcery, came in together with thb foreign worship. The leaders from the begin¬ 
ning believed that Jehovah was a jealous God who was unwilling to share the hom¬ 
age of hb people with any other. Note the excesses to which the people had gone. 
What scorn and irony these men heap on false worship. Have we any idobtry 
and divination today ? 

Seventh day ,—§ 28. Isa. 30:1-5; 31:1-3. Military alliances were considered 
more important than faith in Jehovah. At the time when Judah, not without 
reason, feared an invasion by the great Ass3rrian army, the leaders sought a mili¬ 
tary alliance with Egypt. From the national standpoint thb seemed good policy. 
Read and see how Isaiah clearly saw that Egypt was a ^'broken reed” on which the 
small nations could not rely, and he believed that if Judah kept herself free from 
national intrigues, developed her own life, and had living faith in Jehovah, he 
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would defedd her from her enemies. The powei: of God was greater than that of 
the most feared enemy. How far could this principle be put into general practice ? 

n. THE CONDEMNATION OF THE UPPER CLASSES 

Eighth day .—§ 29. Mic. 3:5-7; Jer. 2:8; 5:31; 6:18. Prophet and priest 
alike were denotmced as false. The function of the prophet in the early days 
was to arouse the national spirit in time of national need. In those days 
loyalty to Jehovah in the wars of conquest was the chief demand. The eighth- 
century prophets were convinced that righteousness was the test of loyalty. 
Not so those who followed in the way of the earlier school. They could not 
conceive that Jehovah could possibly forsake his people, or that they would 
not triiunph. They believed that the great promises of Jehovah were raciaUy 
conditioned; the great prophets believed these promises to have been moraUy 
conditioned. Hence the division in the ranks of prophecy. Those whom 
we today recognize as the true prophets freely called their neighbors false. 
The priest likewise, because his judgments were not always right and because he 
thought that sacrifice and reUgion were synon3rmous terms, was condemned 
as a false leader. In the da3rs of conflict when Micaiah and the prophets 
are opposed to one another (see § 15 preceding study), how could the com¬ 
mon people determine which was the false and which the true ? Have all men 
moral discernment so that they may distinguish between the false and the true ? 
May some of these so-called false leaders have been conscientious in their utter¬ 
ances ? If ‘‘progressive revelation” is true, woidd the messages of one century be 
altogether adequate for the following century in the Old Testament times ? 

Ninth day. —§30. Mic. 3:9-11; 7:3, 4; Isa. 1:23; 3:12. The rulers and 
princes were incompetent and dishonest. The picture painted in these extracts 
is a very black one indeed but no worse than the actual situation. The rule was 
oriental, and the universality of graft and all types of dishonesty is well known. 
That the prophets should free themselves from the custom and the system of 
their day is proof patent of their inspiration. 

Tenth day. —§31. Amos 4'i“3; Isa. 3:16-26. The women were frivolous 
and dissolute. They do not escape the condemnation of these prophets. Read 
and note that the picture shown is one of utter corruption. When the women 
of a nation are given over to excess and profligacy, then indeed “the whole head is 
sick and the whole heart faint.” 

Eleventh day .—§ 32. Jer. 24-10. The poor people when they had oppor- 
timity were worse than their lords. After the princes had been carried into 
captivity in 597 b.c., those who remained behind, mostly poor people, had imusual 
opportimities. Many of them became leaders in the land. But they seem to 
have been both incompetent and unjust. Not only were they not better than those 
who had been carried away, but they were worse. They were the basket of bad 
figs, so bad that they could not be eaten, says our prophet. 

All classes from the top to the bottom were corrupt. All were “laden with 
iniquity, a seed of evil doers, children that deal corruptly. They had forsaken 
Jehovah and had despised the Holy One of Israel.” There were no words too 
strong to characterize their condition, and no suffering could be too great as punish¬ 
ment for their sin. Hence the nation must go into captivity. 
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in. THE DESTRUCTION OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH INEVITABLE 

Because of their moral convictions the prophets were convinced of the cer¬ 
tainty of national ruin. The means ordained to bring about this destruction 
were not always the same. The neighboring nation that at the time possessed 
the greatest military forces and had the most pronoimced world-ambitions was 
usually, in the hand of God, considered to be the instrument for this accomplish¬ 
ment. The Ass3rrian or the Scythian, the Egyptian or the Babylonian, the one 
on the horizon at the time usually filled the vision of the seer and made definite 
his message of destruction. But while the instrument changed the certainty 
remained. The details of the punishment might not be clear, but the fundamental 
moral law that the guilty nation must be punished was axiomatic. This certainty 
became the commonplace of the pre-exilic prophets. A few illustrations out of 
the many may be carefully studied. 

Twelfth day, —§33. Amos 3, 2, 11:15; 5-2, 3, 16-20, 27. The unnamed 
adversary from beyond Dan and beyond Damascus was no doubt well known to 
all who heard Amos. The great Assyrian nation was clearly on the horizon. Only 
a decade before this, Assyria had made, in 773 b.c., a victorioiis expedition against 
Damascus. Its army actually did come to Palestine and conquer parts of the 
coimtry or exact tribute in 738, 734, 722, 711, and 701 b.c. How complete does 
the prophet say that the destruction is going to be ? 

Thirteenth day, —§ 34. Amos 8:7-10. Note the intensity af Amos’ picture. 
So intense is the terror that nature is represented as in deepest sympathy with 
bereft Israel. Is this picture of the sim putting on mourning and the earth 
staggering and reeling imder the great calamity to be imderstood literally or 
poetically ? Is language ever an adequate medium to express great ideas ? Must 
not a writer always bring every symbol imder tribute to do justice to his 
thought? Is it any wonder then that this coming tragedy to Israel was 
expressed in cosmic significance ? Must we be careful about always reading the 
prophets literally ? 

Fourteenth day, —§ 35. Hos. 2:9-13; 4:3. Hosea prophesied about 740 b.c., 
perhaps some twenty years later than Amos. However, moral conditions were 
unchanged, and his picture of destruction is essentially the same as that of the 
earlier prophet. Compare it with that of Amos, and while the language and much 
of the imagery differ, showing originality, note that in content it is a duplicate. 
The punishment that Amos believed to be so imminent that he spoke of it as 
already accomplished (Amos 5:2) has not yet arrived. 

Fifteenth day, —§ 36. Hos. 7:16; 8:13; 9:6. A pro-Egyptian party existed 
in Israel at this time. The prophet was indignant that the nation should put 
its trust in the strength of Egypt rather than in Jehovah, its God. He was sure 
that it was going to suffer for this; He saw no more appropriate penalty for this 
sin than that the Israelites should be conquered and taken captive by Eg3rpt 
herself. But we find later that they suffered from Egypt only in so far as she was 
not able to help them in their hour of need. 

Sixteenth day, —§37. Hos. 9:17; 10:6, 7; 11:5, 6. In the first verse the 
destination of the captives is very general among the nations. In the other two 
passages the vision seems clearer. They are not going to go to Egypt. Assyria 
is their destination. How can we account for this difference between the passages 
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for the fifteenth and the sixteenth days? Would difference in time help to 
solve the question ? Did Hosea see more clearly the details of the days ahead in 
the sixteenth study than in the earlier one ? If so, what would that indicate as to 
prediction ? Was he as much interested in the details as in the moral principle ? 
Do these variations invalidate his ethical message ? Assyria must have been at 
the time of the wridng of this on the move westward. The conclusion here is 
very accurate. Was it not very likely to have been based on the knowledge of the 
historic facts ? Could predictions as accurate be made of the termination of the 
present great world-war ? 

SevenUenih day, —§38. Isa. 7:10-25. This passage belongs to 734 b.c. 
Tribute had been paid to the Assyrian in 738 b.c. But Israel and Judah had 
scarcely suffered. The doom had in no way been adequate to the transgression, 
and the condemnation is as lurid as ever. Judah, however, is now of special 
interest, for the prophet is a native of Jerusalem. There is no doubt in his mind 
the Assymm is the avenger of Jehovah. In fact, the enemy must at this time have 
been almost to the gate of Damascus. Compare the picture here with that of 
Amos and Hosea respectively. Note the poetic imagery and the originality. 

Eighteenih day, —§39. Isa. 5:26-30; 10:5, 6, 28-32. The Assyrian army, 
the “rod” of the anger of Jehovah, is on the march. General characteristics are 
found in the first section to be studied. In the last section we find the road the 
army might have taken in the land of Palestine. Isaiah is pamting a picture. 
The Assyrians are coming. He does not know yet by what route, but only that 
they will soon be near. 

Nineteenth day, —§40. Mic. 3:12; Isa. 37:21-35. The utter destruction 
of Jerusalem is the climax of the message of Micah. No conditions are indi¬ 
cated in his drastic utterance. The dty is the cesspool of iniquity to his mind, 
and its complete overthrow alone will meet the demands of a moral God. The 
study in Isaiah comes from a historical section which may not in its present form 
have come from the pen of the prophet. There is no doubt, however, that it 
contains the historical fact. It is quite possible that Isaiah in the hour of the 
extremity of Jerusalem believed that Jehovah would defend his heritage. The 
message of Isaiah and the deliverance of the dty would come from a time shortly 
after that of Micah. How can two messages to the same people at almost if not 
quite the same time be so diametrically opposite ? Would it seem that those who 
preserved and canonized the writings of the prophets had any theory of inspira¬ 
tion that made it necessary for all details to be in agreement ? 

Twentieth day, —§41. Jer. 5:15-19; 6:22-26. This study comes from 
about 626 B.c. Since the time of Isaiah when the North Kingdom was conquered 
and many of the people carried away captive, the South had continued its inde¬ 
pendence. A great religious reaction against Jehovah worship took place in the 
time of Manasseh. The normal conditions had in nowise improved, and religious 
rites that were abhorrent to the true prophets were introduced. Hence the 
rebellious and apostate nation must fall. During the early days of Jeremiah the 
Sc3rthian hordes (see an encyclopedia) were overrunning Mesopotamia and threat¬ 
ening the land of Palestine, and they became the terror even of the Egyptians. 
These sections show clearly that Jeremiah expected that Judah was going to be 
punished for her sins by these people. The way they ravished the country 
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(5:17), their battle array (6:23), the dismay they caused (6:24-25), their far- 
distant home, and their language (5:15)—all these find their most adequate 
background in the feared Scythian attac^LS. Furthermore at this time Babylon 
as a fighting force was scarcely on the Palestinian horizon. History, however, 
is q[uite clear that these people wrought no serious damage to Judah. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 42. Jer. 9:10-21; 15:1-4. It is difficult to date these 
passages with assurance. They are probably earlier than 604 b.c. They thus 
are twenty years later than the preceding study. The Scythians are no longer 
a menace, for th^r have retired back to the North, leaving only a few traces of their 
inroads on the South. But coming calamity b no less certain to the prophet now 
than hitherto. Armies may fade away without fulfilling their supposed task, but 
moral principles are ever operative. Note that the curse b coming because of the 
.sins of Manasseh. In how far are people punished for the sins of their ancestors ? 

Twenty-second day .—§43- Jer. 20:3-6; 25:8-10. These passages belong 
to 597 and 604 B.c. respectively. Nebuchadxezzar was the king on the Babylonian 
throne. Thb was by thb time the great world-power of the North. Assyria had 
fallen, and her western outposts had gone into the hand of her successor. The 
armies of Nebuchadrezzar had already defeated those of Egypt at Carchemish. 
Babyloma was therefore the overlord of Palestine. The result of intrigues, of 
which Jeremiah no doubt was aware, would inevitably bring the Babylonian 
armies to the West to reduce them to subjection. Undoubtedly the moral degener¬ 
acy and religious apostasy of the nation were to Jeremiah adequate cause for 
the coming disaster. The army of Nebuchadrezzar which came in 597 b.c. re¬ 
duced the country to vassalage and deported 10,000 of the chief people of the bnd. 

IV. FOREIGN NATIONS LIKEWISE MUST SUFFER FOR THEIR SINS 

While Israel occupied a place of special privilege and responsibility in the 
thought of the prophets, yet the principles of morality are of universal application. 
The nations that received chief condemnation were, as was natural, those that lay 
in closest proximity to Israel. They and their guilt were better known than 
others. The vision of the prophet, however, at times sweeps the known world 
and brings within its scope even those who were on the farthest boundaries. The 
sins for which they are condemned are essentially the same as those laid up against 
IsraeL The condemnation, as in the case of Israel, constantly varies. A few 
passages will indicate the interest and the spirit of these predictions. 

Twenty-third day. —§44. Amos 1:3—2:3. Thb passage from the first 
writing prophet (760 b.c.) b now quite familiar to the student. Note the nations 
that are cursed. They are close on the borders of the Holy Land. The prophet 
b quite familiar with their evib. What punishment b to be visited on each 
nation? The terms are very general. They stand for those evib that most 
frequently swept those nations. The sword, fire, famine, pestilence, were all well 
known and frequent visitors. The definite detaib of the visitations, the when or 
the how, are not suggested. But as sin b there it must be punished. 

Twenty-fourth day. —§45. Ezek. 35:1-15. Jacob and Edom had an age¬ 
long feud (Gen. 27:41). Almost every prophet visits hb wrath upon the Edomites. 
Amos in 760 b.c., Isaiah in 720 b.c., Jeremiah in 597 b.c., Obadiah in 586 b.c. or 
later, Ezekiel in the preceding passage in 585 b.c., Mabchi in 450 b.c. or bter, and 
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other prophetic writings that seem to belong to the second century b.c., all utter 
their judgment that Edom is in the immediate future going to suffer very great 
disaster. In the foregoing study she is to be a perpetual desolation, and her 
cities shall never be inhabited. Yet centiiry after century passed, and as late as 
. the time of Christ, we find Edom occup3dng important territory in the south of 
Judah herself. Her history is somewhat obscure. Sometime before 400 b.c. she 
did suffer at the hands of the Nabataeans, who, pushing in from the desert, drove 
her from Petra, her capital. In 164 b.c. and again in 109 b.c. she was defeated by 
the leaders of the Jewish forces, but this was only temporary. 

TwerUy-fiJik day, —§46. Isa. 20:1-6. The historical situation is very defi¬ 
nite. From contemporaiy annals we know that it was in 711 b.c. that Sargon 
besieged and took Ashdod. We also know the local politics of the day. Judah 
and some of the small neighboring nations had formed an alliance with Egypt for 
the purpose of holding the Ass3nian at bay. Isaiah, consistent with his general 
attitude, declared, as we have read, that this alliance with Egypt, though it seems 
that at this time there was a new and apparently very strong d3masty on the Egyp¬ 
tian throne, would be of no avail. History, however, knows of no Assyrian inva¬ 
sion of Egypt for a full generation after this time. All the evidence goes to prove 
that verse 4 was not literally fulfilled. Yet Isaiah’s message was not in vain. 
Egypt may not have suffered in the way the prophet thought she would, but she 
did not save Israel from the punishment Jehovah had ordained for his people. 

TwerUy-sixlh day. —§47. Jer. 46:13-26. This message comes from the 
time of the reign of Nebuchadrezzar (604-561 b.c.), probably about the year 586 
B.c. The destruction described is not only thoroughgoing and certain, but it is 
immediate. The people are to be carried into captivity, and the chief cities of 
Egypt are to be burned, so that there may be no inhabitant dwelling in them. 
It was no wonder that the writer conceived Egypt to be the destination of the 
armies of Babylonia. On the one hand this was the only power that challenged 
the world-supremacy of the ambitioiis military nation of the East; on the other 
the sins of Egypt were siirely worthy of the severest punishment. But the words 
seem again to have run before the literal facts. It is true that it would be some¬ 
what hasty to argue, from the silence of all the documents of this period, that there 
was no invasion. But that there was any invasion which brought to Egypt and 
her cities the disaster spoken of in this section is utterly out of the question. 

Twenty-seventh day. —§48. Ezek. 29:1-14; 30:13-19. These selections 
belong to about the same time as the previous study. Note that they are even 
more drastic in their portrayal of Eg3q>tian overthrow. As the prophecy is against 
a definite ruler of the house of Eg3rpt, no doubt the hand of the destroyer is the 
same as that indicated in Jeremiah. Ezekiel also expects Nebuchadrezzar to 
conquer the land of the Nile. Notice the strange statement in 29:11, 12. The 
land is to be desolate without inhabitants for forty years, and then the Egyptians 
are going to be gathered back from the various countries where they were scattered. 
That this occurred is unthinkable. That there should be ^^no more a prince from 
the land of Egypt” scarcely corresponds to history. It is true that Egypt had 
passed the zenith of her glory, and that from now on her powers and hopes were 
fast dwindling. But her end lay centuries ahead. Locate on a map Uie cities 
named in the second section. 
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TwerUy-eighih day. —§49. Isa. i9:iS-25. Cumulative evidence indicates 
that thoiigh this passage is foimd in the Book of Isaiah it was not written by the 
great eighth-century prophet. In fact, it may be the very latest utterance in the 
Old Testament that toudies Egypt. Note the difference of tone between this and 
the foregoing. Apparently Jehovah is known in Eg3rpt through some of his 
people who are residents there, and through them Egyptians are to be won to the 
true worship. Siun up the features of ritual that are mentioned here. Accomit 
for the changed attitude toward Egypt. Why does the writer place Israel third ? 
Make a comparison of the spirit dominating this and the other passages on Egypt 
that have been studied. 

Twenty-ninth day .—S 5o* Ezek. 26:1-21. Ezekiel wrote this, as we see from 
the first verse, in 586 b.c. We know that about this time Nebuchadrezzar began 
his famous siege of Tyre. Notice how definite and how detailed the writer is. 
The picture is complete. Gather up the various statements that declare that 
Tyre IS to fall. How irrevocable is her fate. The army of the great king 
cannot be gainsaid. Her sins are worthy of no less evil than that so graphically 
portrayed. 

Thirtieth day. —§51. Ezek. 29:17-21. This was written in the twenty- 
seventh year of the captivity, that is, in 570 b.c. It is the latest paragraph in 
the book. It seems to be a codicil, as the next latest date is 572 b.c. Very 
naturally it is attached to chapter 29, as it in part refers to Egypt. Read it very 
carefully and then compare it with the previous study. The history of the 
intervening sixteen years is well known. For thirteen years Nebuchadrezzar had 
laid siege to Tyre. But owing to her access to the sea he had been unable to 
reduce her. Three years before this paragraph was penned he had withdrawn his 
armies and the siege had been raised. If we read Ezekiel’s message of 586 b.c. 
literally and think of it as the writing of history in advance of events, then he surely 
suffers eclipse by the facts. But Ezekiel did not seem to worry about this. Had 
he considered his earlier message fundamentally wrong, could he not at this time 
have eliminated it ? Did he regard his own words as Scripture ? Did he know 
anything about a doctrine of verbal inerrancy ? What must be our principle of 
interpretation to meet the facts ? 

Summary .—The prophets very clearly saw the iniquity of their own and other 
nations. They were obsessed by the certainty that punishment must fall on the 
guilty. The coming doom always seemed immediate to them. Though they use 
the historical movements of their own day to illiuninate and to enforce their mes¬ 
sages, they do not pretend to write history beforehand. Were we to make this 
claim for them the evidence, as we have seen, would sadly reflect on the accuracy 
of many of their statements. But such was not their purpose, and so to interpret 
them would be Unfair. Such would have been a very insignificant task that 
might well be left to wizards who **p>eep and mutter.” Their effort was far 
worthier. It was to cleanse the life of the people from the prevailing corruption, 
to quicken the moral conscience of the nation, to inculcate faith in Jehovah, and 
to render Israel a people worthy of the favor of God. Beyond that they have 
achieved the enviable position of being the most passionate, the clearest-sighted, 
and the most vital preachers of ethical and religious truth of all pre-Christian 
teachers. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. How and in how far does the growth of wealth affect morals? 

2. Who was in part responsible for the revolution of Jdiu, who condemned it, 
and what were the groimds ? 

3. What are some of the responsibilities that belong to wealth ? 

4. What evils were introdu^ into Israel by her neighbors ? 

5. Why does Isaiah oppose alliances with otW nations ? 

6. How far are the leaders of a nation responsible for the moral life of a nation ? 

7. Were the lower classes in Israel better than the upper classes ? If not, why 
do they generally escape condemnation ? 

8. What was the first great nation to threaten Israel’s national existence ? 

9. How many years elapsed before the threatened inroads became actual ? 

10. Why does Hosea waver between Egypt and Assyria as the place of the 
coming captivity ? 

11. Why docs Hosea finally become very definite? 

12. In what very definite way does the message of Micah concerning Jerusa¬ 
lem differ from that of Isaiah ? 

13. What nation did Jeremiah first think would be Jehovah’s avengers on 
Judah? 

14. What nation did finally punish Judah ? At what date ? 

15. What was the attitude of both Jeremiah and Ezekiel to Edom, and why ? 

16. What passage, among all those studied, has the broadest and most cos¬ 
mopolitan outlook ? 

17. What were the fortimes of the Babylonian army with Tyre? 

18. What is the substance of the messages of Ezekiel with jr^ard to Tyre ? 

19. Mention some of the predictions from the month’s studies that were 
fulfill^ in the course of history. 

20. Mention some of those that failed, in more or less detail. 

STUDY III 

PREDICTION AND FULFILMENT 

1 . PREDICTIONS RELATING TO INDIVIDUALS 

The pre-exilic prophets addressed themselves chiefly to the nation or nations. 
Group consciousness always precedes consciousness of the individual. So, only 
slowly, did the message to the individual become prominent in the Old Testament. 
The prophets came into contact with various kings, who were representative of 
the nation and warned them and often explicitly predicted their doom. Fre¬ 
quently they foxmd themselves in direct conflict with influential leaders and 
rebuked them in no imcertain way. The personal temper of the prophet is often 
much in evidence. Irony, righteous indignation, scorn,, and blazing anger are 
seen in these personal interviews. The wrath of heaven is invoked against these 
shortsighted leaders. Often the denunciations are in very general terms; some¬ 
times very picturesque and apparently very definite. Often because of scanty 
records we hear nothing more about the victim and hence can say nothing about 
the detailed fulfilment. At other times we can follow in detail the course of the 
culprit. In the following study we shall attempt to discover whether the same 
general principles hold in relation to predictions against individuab. 

Fifsl day ,—§ 52. Amos 7:10-17. Amaziah the priest is cursed by Amos the 
prophet. This is the only reference we have to this priest. Amos had made a 
drastic attack on the sacrifices and offerings, and had scored the national leaders 
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<m account of thdr self-indulgence and depravity. Read 5:21^23 and 6:1-5. 
The priest reported to the king, and then ordered Amos to go badL to his own 
country. The reply of the prophet is personal and full of passion. Note the four 
curses of vs. 17. They are such as commonly followed in the trail of the conqueror 
of those days. They were not new nor strange to those people. This was written 
about 760 B.c. The northern nation was conquered in 722 b.c., but suffered then 
the woes of war very lightly. Later, in 711 B.C., after a revolt, they were punished 
much more severely. While it is not beyond the range of possibility that some or 
even all of these curses fell on the family of the priest in one or the other of .these 
conquests, we have no definite information. It might be questioned if, after 
forty years, the family would have remained intact so that this could have been 
carried out literally. However, this would be scarcely a necessary demand of 
interpretation. The captivity came, the people did suffer, and those who remained 
of the priestly descendants scarcely escaped the general calamity. 

Second day .—{ Is&* 22:15-25. Shebna is to be deposed and exiled. 

The reason for the attitude of Isaiah is not far to seek. Shebna held the important 
office of governor of the palace and has manifested an aggressive arrogance. He is 
building his private sepulcher in a ve^ prominent place and is surroimding himself 
with a gorgeous retinue. Read vss. 16,18. Further, as his name indicates he is a 
foreigner, probably a Syrian. Small and backward peoples have frequently foimd 
it necessary to call in from their more advanced neighbors experts in finance and 
oiganization. When such servants of state assume airs they are never likely to be 
popular with home talent. It is quite possible that Isaiah had another grievance. 
At this tune there was in Jerusalem a very strong pro-Egyptian party that was 
conscientiously opp)osed by Isaiah. This foreigner may have allied himself with 
this party and thus been working against what the prophet believed to be the only 
safe policy for his people. 

The history in Kings helps us here. Read II Kings 18:18, 26, 37, and note 
that at the time of the invasion of Sennacherib, 701 b.c., Shebna is a royal secretary 
and no longer the governor of the palace. Our study in Isaiah was probably 
written sometime before 701 b.c. It would seem that the post of secretary was 
not so important as that of governor. Such a removal would come to the proud 
upstart as a very great indignity. We may surely look on it as adequately meeting 
the spirit of the indignation of the prophet. Would such an utterance on the part 
of a man who was veiy influential in high circles in the dty help to bring about its 
own fulfilment ? 

Third day. —§536. Re-read Isa. 22:20-23. Eliakim is to be promoted. 
The promise of Shebna’s high office is given to Eliakim, a good Hebrew, presumably 
a friend of the prophet. The great importance of the office is indicated in vss. 21, 
22. The fact that Eliakim did occupy this position of authority, and that appar¬ 
ently shortly after the prediction, is seen in the history recorded in II Kings 
18:26,37. Verses 24, 25 indicate the condition of a later time. Verse 24 may be 
history. All the relatives of Eliakim had become attached to him and his office, 
thereby becoming petty grafters on the state. Favoritism toward relatives was 
quite the usual thing in oriental coimtries. The office-bearer has again become a 
disappointment, and as a result of his imfaithfiilness the prophet asserts his 
downfalL It is the old story. The prophet’s sense of downright justice demands 
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that the man who has been derelict to his duty should be removed from his position 
of trust. Faithlessness on the part of man will be met by retribution on the part 
of God. We have no light on the later history of Eliakim. We cannot doubt 
that the great moral law was effective in his case, as always. 

Fourth day ,—{ 54. Isa. 38:1-8. Hezekiah’s life is prolonged. While this 
is incorporated in the Book of Isaiah there are indications that the present literary 
form came from a time considerably after the events described. That is, at the 
time of its writing in this form it was a memory rather than a prediction. Two 
things are here combined, the returning health of Hezekiah and the deliverance of 
the dty. We know the dty was delivered and that the king lived and reigned for 
about fifteen years longer. Here we see one phase of the prophetic conception of 
prediction. The sick king is in imminent danger of death. He prays and weeps. 
God hears his petition and grants him a lease of fifteen more years. God was the 
sovereign ruler of His people, but he was not indifferent to their wants, their needs, 
their conduct. The prayers of a righteous man availeth much. 

Fifth day ,—§ 55. Jer. 20:1-6. Pashhur the priest is cursed. Pashhiu: was 
a name of ill omen to Jeremiah. Apparently another man of the same name was 
influential in landmg the prophet in the dungeon (Jer. 38:1-6). The episode 
between the priest and Jeremiah is very vivid, very human. No love was lost 
on either side. It was rather imdignified to find the priest slapping the face of the 
prophet, and putting him to the torture of a night in the stocks. But if Jeremiah 
controlled himself the better he was none the less passionate. The night in the 
stocks did not cool his temper. Upon being liberated he renamed and roimdly 
cursed his persecutor. When we consider that the Hebrews regarded names with 
great superstitition, believing that they indicated and might even influence 
character, this grotesque name meaning '^terror on every side” was no laughing 
matter. Did it become popular? If so, what chagrin must have been the 
constant experience of this temple official ? But Jeremiah does not stop with the 
renaming of his adversary. He insists as vigorously as before in the certainty of 
captivity and adds the personal note, that Pashhur and his family will be carried 
out with the others. This was perhaps uttered about 597 b.c. We know that 
the same year and again in 586 b,c, captives were carried away to Babylon. The 
detailed fate of Pashhur, so far as we know, no historian deemed of sufficient 
importance to record. 

Sixth day ,—§56. Jer. ,22:1-12; Ezek. 19:2-4. Jehoahaz is to die in a 
foreign land. Read the story of how Jehoahaz or ShaUiun, the king, referred to 
by both the foregoing prophecies, was crowned king by the people, after his father 
Josiah was killed in battle by Pharaoh-necho of Egypt in 608 b . c . (II Kings 
33:38-33). The Egyptian ruler at once sent a force to Jerusalem, took Jehoahaz 
captive, set up his older brother as king and finally carried the deposed monarch 
to Egypt. Compare the statements of both prophets cited above. Ezekiel 
simply states the historic fact through the mediiun of striking imagery. Jeremiah 
goes farther and predicts that he will not return. Considered in conjimction with 
the general trend of this prophet’s teaching, this may be taken as indicating that 
the ruin of the nation is going to be so complete that there will be no place, no 
people, no condition in the land of his fathers that would render his return attract¬ 
ive. To die and be buried in a strange land was to these people a great calamity, 
Gen. 46:29-31% 
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Seventh day. —S57. Jer. 22:13-19. Jehoiakim must suffer the penalty of his 
misrule. In these days (60^597 b.c.), the kingdom was fast disintegrating. As is 
frequent in such cases^ the people gave themselves up to all kinds of license. In 
this the king was the leader. He heavily taxed the people, lived in palatial 
Vendor, and violently attacked the prophets. Read in the selectkm for the day 
Jeremiah’s picture of his arrogance, oppression, and unfaithfulness. The prophetic 
anger blazes forth. If the universe is morally conditioned such a king must meet 
with dire punishment. The xmtimely end and the desecrated grave were looked 
on by the Hebrews as the climax of disgrace and disaster. Nothing less than this 
is adequate punishment for such a leader. He will have no funeral lament, no 
adequate and dignified sepulture. ^^Biuied with the burial of an ass, drawn and 
cast beyond the gates of Jerusalem ” is the climax of Jeremiah’s scornful contempt 
for the man who had burnt his first rolL Read the story in Jer., chiq>. 36. His 
end came in 597 b.c., when Nebuchadrezzar took the dty. II Kings 23:36—24:6 
states that he slept with his fathers, which woixld seem to indicate that he was 
buried in the royal sepulcher. II Chron. 36:6 tells us that the Babylonian king 
bound him in fetters to carry him to Babylon. In the face of these three state¬ 
ments no certainty can exist as to all the details of his death and burial. The 
words of Jeremiah, however, were no doubt fully vindicated, if not in the letter 
then in the spirit. 

Eighth day, —§ 58. Jer. 22:24-30. Jehoiakin will never return to Palestine. 
This king, not Jehoiakim but his son Jehoiakin (Coniah), ruled only three months 
(597 B.C.). While he could not have achieved much one way or another in the 
life of his nation he seems to have made a very bad impression on Jeremiah. Read 
Jer. 22:24-30. He is so xmworthy that not only will.his retiuii to Palestine be out 
of the question, but none of his posterity will ever occupy the throne of David. 
The sequal to the first part of this prediction is foimd in his continued captivity 
in Babylonia, II Kings 25:27-30. Its realization was in the letter as well as in the 
spirit. 

Ninth day, —§59. Jer. 34:1-4; 24:8-10; Ezek. 12:12, 13; 21:25-27. 
Zedekiah must go captive to Babylon. He was the last king of Judah (597-586 
B.C.). Thoiigh crowned as a vassal of Babylon, the strong group of pro-Egyptian 
leaders in the dty had swept this weak, vacillating monarch into anti-Babylonian 
alliances. Final rebellion on the part of Jerusalem in 587 b.c. brought the army 
of Nebuchadrezzar swiftly against the dty. Both prophets saw nothing but ruin. 
Not only did the militaiy strength of Babylon dedare it, but the moral condition, 
covenant breaking, and rebellion—^Ezek. 27:19—assured it. Read the words of 
the prophets in the passages assigned. 

Tenth day, —§ 60. Jer. 38:17-23. Zedekiah may save himself and the dty. 
Read the interview which took place a short time, perhaps a very few days, before 
the fall of the dty. Note the conditions. Do they not imply that adequate 
evidence of true repentance is the only condition on which there can be any 
clemency? Only such capitulation could possibly have saved the king and the 
dty. Jeremiah seems to find no difficulty between this and the foregoing study. 
May his messages, thoiigh couched in the form of predictions, be fundamentally 
strong appeals for right action and right living ? 

Eleventh day, —{ 61. II Kings 25:1-7. Zedekiah’s actual punishment. In 
July, 586, the dty wall was breached, Zedekiah fled, was captiured, carried to 
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Riblah, witnessed there the death of his sons and had his eyes put out, and then 
was carried to Babylon. Prediction was fulfilled in a very drastic way. Compare 
Ezek. T2:i2f 13, with the punishment received. In verse 12 the king is repre¬ 
sented as drawing his mantle over his face for the purpose of disguise. Verse t3 
adds, “yet shall he not see it.” Old Testament students differ in interpretation. 
jSome find it to be a late insertion, echoing the actual history. Others deem it to 
be a prophetic intuition of the coming blindness, which was a not imusual barbarity 
visited on captives. 

Twelfth day. —§62. Jer. 44:29-30. Pharaoh Hophra will be dethroned. 
Pharaoh Hophra ruled from 588 to 569 b.c. He was constantly in the midst of 
intrigues, and like so many Egyptian monarchs was finally deposed by one of his 
officers. He was strangled a few years later. Read the prophetic utterance 
concerning him in 44:29, 30. It is generally recognized that this section of this 
book came from a later time than that of Jeremiah. Yet it doubtless echoes a 
statement of this prophet. Jeremiah was an ardent opponent of any alliance with 
Egypt. He was indignant with the pro-Egyptian party and no doubt with Egypt 
when, on the occasion of Nebuchadrezzar’s raising the siege of Jerusalem to meet 
the approaching Egyptian army, the masters in the dty pressed their recently 
liberated slaves back into service, Jer. 34:8-11. 

Thirteenth day. —§63. Jer. 28:1-17. Hananiah will die within a year. 
Read this interesting story in which we are introduced to the leader of a group who 
were stimulating rebellion against Babylon. Hananiah publicly declares that 
within two years there will be complete restoration, vss. 3, 4. Jeremiah sees no 
such happy end. Such would be contrary to the deepest convictions of more than 
thirty years of public ministry and would nullify his moral judgments. Yet he 
is not hasty. He asserts a fimdamental principle, vss. 9-11, and departs. Later, 
shall we say after pondering deeply on the situation, after much meditation and 
prayer, he is assured that the conditions are not ripe for peace and that those who 
would stop the nation short of true penitence must surely suffer the penalty of 
false leadership. Hananiah must die within a year, vss. 13-17. It is noteworthy 
that the requirements of the law for such cases demanded this. Read Deut. 13:5. 

Fourteenth day .—§ 64. Jer. 29:21. False prophets in Babylon are to suffer. 
Zedekiah, Ahab, and Shemiah were in captivity in Babylon and soiight to keep 
alive the national spirit in Jerusalem by writing letters to their fellow-coimtrymen 
there predicting the speedy overthrow of their captor. Only a partial view of the 
situation could justify such a conclusion on their part. It was true that the 
Babylonian empire was of recent date and that there were foes without and 
distiurbances within. But there was organizing ability and splendid vitality in the 
new empire. Thus the saner conclusion was that the empire would not only 
survive the attacks of her enemies, but would naturally punish foes without and 
rebels within. Upon Shemiah judgment is pronoimced by the prophet in the most 
general terms. In the case of the other two it is couched in a very usual form of 
suffering inflicted on the guilty. History gives us no further record. 

Fifteenth day .—§ 6$. Jer. 39:15-18. Ebed-melech is going to be delivered. 
This dark-skinned slave was to Jeremiah an angel of light. In contrast to Jewish 
officialdom his hiunan fellow-feeling is brought out vividly in his rescue of Jeremiah. 
Read the story in Jer. 38:1-13. Such an act, which was an indication of the 
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character of the man, cannot go unrequite 4 * We are not informed of the fulfil* 
ment of this promise, but it is qtdte within the range of possibility that Jeremiah 
who stood in such favor with the Babylonians may have assisted in the realization 
of his own words. 

SixieerUh day, —§66. Isa. 41:25-57; 44:24—45:13. Cyrus will liberate the 
captives. In all.the foregoing studies the prophets have spoken to, or of, the men 
of their own day. There is now very general agreement that chapters 40 and 
following of this book do not belong to the same Isaiah who wrote the earlier 
chapters. The whole scene has changed and the writer of these chapters is clearly 
living in the days of the Babylonian captivity. He is a great unnamed herald who 
definitely predicted the colhq>se of Babylon and the conquest of Cyrus at a time 
shortly preceding the actual facts. The value of the message is not lost because 
we do not know the name of the author. The prediction came as a living message 
to those who in their own days could be certain of its accuracy. No doubt the 
prophet knew the great international movements of his own day. Cyrus had been 
on the world-horizon since 549 b.c. Rapidly he had conquered Media, Persia, 
Northern Mes<^tamia, and Lydia, and then in 538 b.c. he directed his attention 
to Babylon. Read the prophet’s assurance of the outcome in the selections chosen. 
History tells us that Babylon readily capitulated. The prophet’s message, 
written we know not how long before the actual overthrow, pointed out to these 
captives the hand of God manifested specially for their sakes. The fulfilment of 
their hopes is chronicled in Ezra i: 1-4. 

SeventetrUh day. —Group and re-read selections in §§ 536, 54, 74. Find the 
theme of general agreement in all. What is the rektion of the prophet to each 
man? What is the character of each man? These were not cold academic 
discussions, but were warnings and promises flashing with just anger; vital, 
throbbing with moral and spiritual personal conviction. 

Eighteenth day. —Group and re-read selections in §§ 52, 53a, 55, 62. Then 
consider the same questions regarding them as on the seventeenth day. 

Nineteenth day. —Group and re-read selections in §§ 56-59. Raise the same 
questions as on the preceding days. Were these kings taken as representatives 
of the nation, who not only shared the guilt of the nation but must suffer punish¬ 
ment with the nation ? 

Twentieth day. —Group and re-read selections in §§62, 63. How did the 
prophets stand in relation to the law of the land ? Do they naturally run serious 
risks by their utterances ? 

Twenty-first day. —Group and re-read selections in §§ 536, 60. How far did 
the fulfilment of the prophet’s bles^g or the obviation of his cour^ lie in the hand 
of the individual receiving it ? 

n. THE PROPHETS’ CONCEPTION OF THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF PREDICTION 

Further light may be gained on the general principles imderlying prediction, 
if we can find out what view these men themselves held in regard to this phase 
of their message. Were they engrossed in the literal fulfilment of the details, or 
did they think of their messages in the large ? When they spoke of the things 
that must come to pass in re^>ect to any nation or any individual, were they 
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levealing the policy of God for the future, or were they declaring the mind of 
God toward human conduct ? Did they think of themselves as soothsayers, or 
as the exponents of moral truths that were of universal application ? Material 
to answer these questions is very abundant. 

TwetUy-second day. —$67. Jer. 18:1-10. Prediction is always conditional. 
Note the method God uses to teach His servant a great lesson. Very humble 
processes suggested new trqth. In the workshop of the potter Jeremiah is taught 
the methods of the divine. Is it not quite clear from this study that no curse, no 
blessing, no prediction, made by a prophet is considered absolutely final? All 
such are contingent on character. An excellent illustration of this is foimd in the 
story and experience of Jonah. Read the stories contained in this book and note 
that in each case a change of attitude on the part of the people concerned brought 
a change of purpose on the part of God. 

Twentydhird day .—§ 68. Jer. 26:1a, 13. The chief end of prediction is to 
bring repentance. The tone of the word of Jeremiah is very well known. His 
prediction of coming ruin may be indicated in a single verse, will make Jerusalem 
heaps, a dwelling-place of jackals; and I will make the cities of Judah a desolation 
without inhabitant,” 9:11. This study indicates that the fundamental purpose 
of all the messages of this prophet was to lead the nation to amend its ways and 
its doings and to obey the voice of Jehovah their God. It is easy to understand 
how the lurid proclamation of the coming wrath of God, in terms that were most 
definite and local, would work on the minds of many who would be untouched by 
less drastic utterances. The fact that all the efforts of these men, all phases of 
their preaching and prediction were bent toward the purification of the moral and 
religious life of their people, places them in the very forefront of leadership the 
world over. 

TwerUy-fourth day. —§69. Ezek. 12:21-28. Prediction is imfailing and 
inunediate. Ezekiel seems to be very confident that the predicted ruin is on the 
immediate horizon. So thought many of the prophets at many different times. 
That the disaster could be long delayed when the cup of iniquity was full to over¬ 
flowing they could not conceive. They were confident of the unfailing retribution 
of a moral God. They were not always aware of the contingencies in the case. 
Compare this study with the study for the twenty-second day. How are we going 
to relate the one to the other ? Does the one state a general principle, while the 
other contains only a partial illustration of the principle ? Must we not bring 
the individual illustration imder the general principle ? We know from history 
that Jerusalem fell in about five years after the words of Ezekiel. Can we, 
however, conceive that conditions might have arisen which would have prevented 
this disaster, as for instance in the case of Jonah and his prediction ? If such had 
happened would the message of Ezekiel still have had value ? If so, what is the 
fundamental value of prediction ? 

Twenty-fifth day. —§70. Deut. 13:1-5. Religion and morals are fimda- 
mental in prediction. This book, which was the basis of the great reformation 
imder Josiah in 621 b.c. (read the story in II Slings, chaps. 22, 23) was very influ¬ 
ential during the last days of the monarch. Read Deut. 13:1-5 and note that 
the power of wonder-working and predicting the future, even on the part of a man 
who is not a good man, is not questioned. It is actually assumed, but the test 
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of the true prophet is not to be found in this type of activity. What are the tests, 
that Deuteronomy puts forward ? Note how adequate these safeguards are for 
true religion. They are not artificial or superficial distinctions; they go to the 
very heart of the moral and the religious life, and they furnish us a working basis 
for the present day, provided that we interpret them in the light of scientific 
fects which were not known to the prophet. 

Twenty-sixth day, —§ 71. Jer. 28:7-8; Mic. 3:8. The test of the prophet. 
The prophet in the past has always declared a coming disaster. Such, says 
Jeremiah (28:7-^), is sign enough of the validity of a prophet’s message. But 
the prophet who prophesieth peace is in a different class. Only when his word 
comes to pass is it certain that he was sent of Jehovah. Read Mic. 3:8 in which 
he has admirably epitomized the pre-exilic prophet’s estimate of his mission. 
They were all mighty men for the purpose of declaring to Jacob his trans^;ression 
and to Israel his sin. This clearly distinguished them from the flattering court 
prophets. 

Twenty-seeefUh day. —S 72. Deut. 18:20-22. The test of the false prophet. 
It is not easy to interpret these verses. They are surely an incomplete statement 
of the case. If we take verse 22 as the statement of a general principle, then what 
shall we do with Jonah and Jeremiah and Ezekiel and others who cannot stand 
this test ? But it cannot be the statement of a universal principle, for it overlooks 
the fact that all prediction is conditional. On the other hand, it does not 
recognize the conception that false prophets may predict accurately.. To what 
situation then does it apply ? In part, at least, it is directed against those who 
“speak in the name of other gods,” vs. 20. Read the characterization of the true 
prophet in verses 15-19. In the light of this may not verses 20-22 refer to those 
false prophets who, like Hananiah, predicted the welfare of their country without 
any regard to her morals ? All the evidence at our disposal indicates that to be 
the case and there is therefore no contradiction in spirit between this and the study 
of the preceding day. This passage assumes that the message of those men who 
preached coming ruin for a sinful people was its own vindication, and it demands 
that the message of those men who, neglectful of moral conditions, preached 
“peace, peace” should not be accepted as the word of Jehovah imtil it was accred¬ 
ited by history. 

Twenty-eigMh day. —§73. Lam. 2:17; Isa. 52:9; 54:7, 8. Prophetic con¬ 
ception of fulfilment. Lamentations seems to have been written during or 
immediately after the siege of Jerusalem in 586 b.c. and this section of Isaiah still 
later. Both writers find in this overthrow the adequate fulfilment of the word of 
Jehovah through former prophets. 

Twenty-ninth day. —§ 74. Isa. 46:11. Precisely the same idea is dwelt on 
here. “Remember the former things of old, .... declaring the end from the 
beginning.My counsel shall stand.” 

Thirtieth day. —§ 75. Zech. 7:8-14. This was written in 518 b.c. In it is 
seen the same attitude as in the last two sections. The former prophets have been 
fulfilled. The captivity was to Zechariah and the author of Isa., chaps. 40-55, 
the complete vindication of the claim that they spoke the word of Jehovah. 

Summary. —^It is instructive to note that there was no laboring over the 
minutiae of the correspondence between the predictions and the fulfilment. Fire, 
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sword, pestilence, destruction by the Sc3rthians, captivity under the Assyrians, 
under the Egyptians, under the Babylonians, Jerusalem a heap of ruins, the land 
a desolate wilderness—such were the words of the predictions. Were they ful¬ 
filled ? From a superficial standpoint, no. From the standpoint of the prophets 
of the sixth century b.c., who thought of the essential message, all were more than 
adequately fulfilled. To their minds ail the illustrative detail, the impressive 
imagery, the poetic expression of their coimtrymen, had been amply justified by 
the overflowing scourge of the Babylonian captivity. The detail might or might 
notl>e realized, but the fundamental fact never failed. The Word never returned 
void. Nineveh might not fall, but the principle of the punishment of the wicked 
was not annulled. Hezekiah might not die, but all life was in the hands of the 
Maker. Jehoiakim might be carried as a captive to Babylon, or his dead body 
might like carrion be cast outside the dty, but in either case he suffered the just 
penalty for his sin, and the law of God was satisfied. Thus we do well to regard 
the material details in which each prophet clothed his message as of purely local 
interest and quite secondary, but the moral truths therein embodied, the **Word 
of our God,” which “endureth for ever.” 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Why did the priest of Bethel resent so deeply the preaching of Amos and 
why did Amos threaten him personally ? 

2. What is the attitude of Isaiah toward those who bear high responsibilities 
of office and what his forecast for those who misuse their trusts ? 

3. How would you describe, from the moral point of view, the relation and 
words of Jeremiah to Pashhur ? 

4. What seems to have conditioned the attitude of the prophets toward the 
kings ? Give examples. 

5. Name some of the judgments which were pronoimced upon the kings. 

6. Were these punishments likely to rise out of the national disaster which 
the prophets foresaw ? Why ? 

7. How do you accoimt for such exactness in relation to the later history as 
that in the statement concerning Zedekiah and his blindness ? 

8. How did the prophets stand in regard to the law of the land, and toward 
lawbreakers ? 

9. As you recall the entire study, can you think of a single case of prediction 
that is separated from ethics or reli^on ? 

10. How frequently do you find an element of personal offense against the 
prophet ? Give instances. 

11. Name some cases in which the literal fulfilment failed entirely. 

12. Name others in which the prediction was practically literally fulfilled. 

13. Can you make any general statement which would suggest in connection 
with what sort of prediction we might look for literal fulfilment ? 

14. What does Deuteronomy say about the fulfilment of prophetic prediction ? 

15. 'Why the distinction between those who predict dieter and those who 
predict peace ? 

16. How did the prophets who lived during the exile regard their coimtry’s 
condition in relation to the work of the earlier prophets ? 

17. What about the fulfilment of their own pr^ctions? 

18. Name several examples of what is clearly conditional prophecy. Would 
it be correct to say that all prediction was conditional ? 

19. Do you think that the prophet was concerned more about the details or 
the principles of the fulfilment of Im prophecies ? 
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20. Name what to your mind were some of the greatest principles of personal 
conduct for whidi dl prophets stood. Who is standing for those princii^es 
today? 

STUDY IV 

THE MESSIANIC HOPE 

As the Hebrew people passed through the various phases of their experience, 
prosperity, ruin, captivity, return, etc., their religious ideas imderwent correspond¬ 
ing changes. The prophets were always able to meet the needs of the situation 
with that message which was most adequate. They called to repentance, com¬ 
forted in the hour of sorrow, or inspired for the task at hand. But in the broadest 
sense what is termed the ^‘messianic hope” gathers up all the noblest ideals of the 
leaders of Israel. The purely national hopes are as definitely included in it as are 
the religious. This hope, as we follow it through the centuries of Israel’s history, 
naturally branches out in a number of avenues. Different writers expressed the 
same idea by different images and in a different language. But further, with 
fliAng in g times the very content of the hope changed. Throiigh the generations 
the ideas gradually became clearer and more definite. They began with the 
national and ended with the community. They opened with the material and 
deepened into the spiritual. They started with the provincial and broadened into 
the universal. 

To follow this movement will require very careful study. Much of the 
literature of the Old Testament gathers around this theme. To review all the 
material that bears on the subject is not possible. To .arrange all in a strictly 
chronological series is, to say the least, difficult. Many of the prophetic voices are 
undated. Some give but the faintest clue to the time of their origin. Prophetic 
ideas often overlap. Early prophets must sometimes have expressed hopes and 
ideals that were far beyond their own day and generation. Late prophets not 
infrequently harked back to and repeated the messages of those long dead and gone. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty, the effort will be made to group together and study, 
in what seems to be the best historical backgroimd, those messages that have 
kindred linguistic features and common religious content. Because of limited 
space it will rarely be possible to indicate the data that suggest or compel the 
order of the passages in the following studies. Any good commentary will give 
satisfactory information. In some cases the content alone has governed the 
grouping. 

I. THE EARLY COVENANT 

For a view of the earliest national hope we must go to the Pentateuch. “The 
Law,” since the late days of the Old Testament times, has been a very general 
name for the first five books of the Bible. We must, however, note that large 
sections of these books are not legal but are prophetic. Most of Genesis, much of 
Exodus, a few chapters in N\mibers,and nearly all of Deuteronomy have the spirit 
of prophecy. Much of these prophetic writings is earlier than the great eighth- 
century prophets. The ideals which are presented no doubt go back to still more 
ancient days, back, perhaps, in germ at least, to the beginning of the nation. Thus 
they express the earliest hopes of this people and lay the foimdation for the later 
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superstructure of the writing prophets. The earliest form that this hope takes is 
that of the Abrahamic covenant. 

First day ,—§ 76. Gen. 12:1-3. Abram is directed to leave his homeland. 
Read the brief poem which, in structure and thoiight, is separated from that which 
precedes and from that which follows. In the broad sense of the word it is mes¬ 
sianic. It enshrines an Israelitish ideal that no doubt was vety ancient. In some 
form or other it must have gone back to the patriarchal days and have played an 
important part in the early national life. The promise is twofold: the descendants 
of the patriarch are to become a great nation and are to be greatly blessed. The 
climax of this idea is foimd in the last part of the third verse. And by thee shal l 
all the nations of the earth bless themselves,” is the most accurate translation. 
See also 22:18; 26:4. That is, the prosperity of Israel is to be such that other 
nations will wish for themselves the ^ame good fortune. The other part of the 
promise is foimd in a single phrase but is very significant. It is, **be thou a 
blessing.” It is very interesting to find in the early promise to these people the 
definite sense of national responsibility. This sense of service, which breaks out 
time and time again, indicates the great seriousness of their religious leaders and 
makes a very definite contribution to the messianic ideal. 

Second day. —Gen. 15:1-5, 18. Abram is to possess Canaan. This promise 
is more definite than that in the foregoing study. In all, we find in the Book of 
Genesis the covenant with Abram repeated in eight different places, as follows: 
Gen. 12:2, 3, 7; 13:14,15; 15:4,5,18; 17:1-22; 21:12; 22:16-18. Must we 
think of these as eight different conversations between God and Abram? We 
would not question the fatherly solicitude of God for his people. But may it not 
be that we have here nuffierous repetitions, in very anthropomorphic form, which 
indicate the strength of the tradition that there was an early covenant with the 
founder of the nation? Such repetition would then indicate a munber of inde¬ 
pendent vdtnesses, all adding their testimony to the great central fact. Note that 
the promise here is for material and national prosperity. Compare it with the 
above-mentioned study. The promised seed is an important addition. Should 
not an illustrious nation have a unique origin ? The nation that is going to be the 
religious teacher of mankind must needs have an ancestry that has been in fellow¬ 
ship with the Divine. 

Third day. —§77. Exod. 3:r6-i8. Moses is to lead the Israelites out of 
Egypt. Moses in a very real sense was the foimder of the Hebrew nation. Under 
him the various tribal groups were boimd together in allegiance to Jehovah as their 
God. The experience of those days colored all their after life. This deliverance 
became to them their perpetual symbol of deliverance. It was their assurance 
of their own destiny. It created new visions and stimulated old hopes. On this, 
the birthday of the nation, no doubt the religious element was most prominent. 
Notice, however, that the promise is one that meets the definite and immediate need 
of their present situation. It is deliverance from foreign oppression to national 
freedom. It is couched wholly in the language of material possession. They are 
to possess a land flowing with milk and honey. That is, one that was adequate to 
meet their needs as a people who had herds and flocks. It was one with good 
pasture lands and attractive to wild bees, as was Palestine. While none of the more 
spiritual ideals are definitely expressed, we do not under the circumstances expect 
any. The promise was the most suitable for the situation. 
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n. THE EARLY NATIONAL HOPES 

Fourth day. —^Num. 23:7-10. Balaam blesses Israel. This is the first of four 
short poems which have a common theme and fit into a common backgroimd. 
Indications that lie on the surface show that the singer was acquainted with 
historical facts in the reigns of Saul and David. In song he celebrates an expe¬ 
rience of the days of the desert. Balak, king of Moab, feared the oncoming tide 
of Israelites whose reputation had gone before them. Balaam seems to have been 
a well-known professional prophet. The Moabite king, like most primitive people, 
believed in the power of cursing or blessing. He thoiight, by calling in the services 
of this prophet, to stay the tide of battle. Balaam appears in a very favorable 
Hght. Where was his home (22:5; 23:7)? Why do these two statements not 
agree? Can it be that they come from two different sources and have thus 
preserved two different traditions, one of which has failed to preserve the fact 
accurately? Enumerate the blessings mentioned in this poem. Compare the 
content with those that have been previously studied. The meaning of ** a people 
that dwelleth alone” is not quite certain. It may either refer to their national 
security and prosperity or to their religious separatism. The latter was certainly 
a constant quantity in the minds of Hebrew writers. Read Exod. 19:5. Balaam 
was an honest man who could not be bribed. Why did he bless Israel? Could 
there be any historical reason? Would knowledge of past victories or present 
numbers influence him? What lesson do we learn when we find God using a 
pagan, if we may use that name, to declare His will ? 

Fifih day .—§ 78. Num. 23:19-24. Balaam gives his blessing a second time. 
The king of Moab persists in his effort and brings Balaam to the top of Pisgah, 
where he may get another view of Israel. All the religious accompaniments for 
enchantment are provided. But the new vision brings no change to the word of 
the prophet. What can be the meaning of “no iniquity in Jacob,” “no perverse¬ 
ness in Israel”? Was the nation morally and religiously blameless? Was it 
better now than in the time of Amos ? Is it possible that the prophet had not the 
same clear conception of right and wrong that later men had ? When we look at 
the whole poem we find the ideal is quite military, verse 24. In the da3rs of the 
early wars the people were called on to serve loyally in the struggles of the nation. 
Read the great song in Judges 5 indicating that. Military valor was the earliest 
type of virtue, and this laid the foundation for the more spiritual graces. In the 
earliest days Jehovah was regarded as the God of hosts or armies. 

Sixth day. —^Niun. 24:3-9. Balaam again blesses Israel. This poem gives a 
confident picture of the future glory of the kingdom. It seems to have an agri¬ 
cultural backgroimd and to have some knowledge of the early history of the 
monarchy. It breathes, however, the military ideal. This we must not altogether 
demise. Apart from military strength there could have been no nation, and apart 
from the nation it is not easy to see how there could have been vigorous religious 
life. Even in these early ideals God is looked to as the leader and the deliverer. 

m. LATER PRE-EXILIC NATIONAL HOPES 

Seoenth day. —§79. Deut. 17:14-20. Restrictions are placed on kingship. 
That Deuteronomy, in whole or in part, was the “book of the law,” discovered in 
621 B.C., which became the basis of the reform of Ring Josiah, is now universally 
recognized. Read the story in II Rings 22, 23. Any good commentary on 
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Deuteronomy will give ample evidence of this fact. The book, written long 
enough before 621 b.c. to have been lost, contains regulations that went back to 
the early days of Israel, or indeed back to the very time of Moses. But its present 
literary form and some of its lekding ideas came from a period after the settlement 
in Canaan and even after the establishment of the monarchy. To read Deuter¬ 
onomy, knowing that much of the history of the nation lay in the past, and that 
the city of Jerusalem had assiuned a place of first importance in the religious life 
of the people, is to find a new and fascinating light in many of its pages. 

Read Deut. 17:14-20 and note that certain limitations are placed on the 
kingship. The pomp and the show of kings like Solomon was not tolerable for 
people so liberty-loving as the Hebrews. The introduction into the royal harem 
of many women, perhaps foreign women in particular, who would lead away from 
the pure worship, was most iniquitous in the eyes of the common people. The 
positive regulation that the king should be a diligent student of the lawbook is 
one that if followed would insure the perpetuation of the religious ideals of the 
time. This is a spirit quite different from anything we have yet studied. The 
nation seems here to be face to face with new experiences and with new difficulties, 
and, if we may judge from this study, they had God-given leaders who met the 
needs of the hour with the finest idealism. 

Eighih day, —§80. Deut. 26:16-19; 29:10-13. The national hope is re¬ 
expressed. Both passages indicate the two sides of the covenant. The hope of 
the nation is as confident here as in any of the previous studies. Is it in any way 
changed ? Can we see any progress in idealism ? Here it is no longer merely 
victory over the foes, swallowing up the adversary, rending and tearing him, but 
Israel is the peculiar people of God, a holy people. They are indeed high above all 
the nations, but now it is in character, **in praise, in name, in honor.” It would 
seem that only slowly did the high purposes of God for his people become clear to 
their leaders. On the basis of their victories were raised their hopes of a great 
future, but out of the ashes of their defeats came the purification of their hopes. 

Ninth day, —§81. Deut. 28:1-6. Obedience brings reward. The moral 
outlook here is akin to that of the eighth-century prophets. It is character that 
counts. Military exploits no longer hold the foreground of attention. The nation 
will be great only in proportion to conduct. Even her prosperity is conditioned by 
obedience. Does it not seem necessary in the kindergarten stage of the race 
experience and also in the childhood of the individual to teach throiigh the physical 
and the material sides of life ? At certain stages do not material rewards have a 
stronger appedl than any other ? Are such incentives the noblest ? Is not the 
doing of right for its own sake nobler than doing it for material reward ? Again it 
seems that the lower is but a preparation for the higher. 

Tenth day, —^Deut. 28:7-14. Promise of material reward is continued. Note 
the various factors in the reward in both studies. These were no doubt the very 
things that had the chief appeal to the minds of most of the nation in those days. 
How far would we be justified in looking for the same rewards today ? Do dif¬ 
ferent times demand a change of ideals ? Can we think that these promises made 
to those who were obedient are of universal application ? Is the righteous man 
necessarily the wealthy man? Does goodness shield a man from accident, 
bereavement, or plague ? What is the teaching of Jesus in this re^ct ? Read 
Luke 13:4. 
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ElecerUh day.—i 82. Deut. 33:26-29. Israel is greatly exalted. Read the 
whole poem and note that while the poet looks on the days of Moses and the 
settlement of Palestine as a thing in the past the general tone of the poem suggests 
a comparatively early date for its composition. The singer is conscious that the 
people are greatly favored by Jehovah. One of the patent signs of his favor was 
the very heavy dews that insured the fertility of the soil even in times of drought. 
It was the **dew of heaven.” Protection against and victory over the enemies 
was the other great fact that elicited his song of praise. That Israel is a peculiarly 
privileged nation, destined for an exalted place among the nations, is the persistent 
consciousness of all these studies. Always do they recognize the good hand 
of God in their prosperity and usually they proclaim their service and homage 
to Him. 

Twdjth day .—S ^3* Isaiah 7:1-16. Israel will be delivered from Syria and 
Ephraim. In 734 B.C., at a time when S3rria and Ephraim had united against 
Judah, Ahaz, the king of Judah, was in great fear as to the consequences. Isaiah 
did all he could to quiet him but without apparent success. Finally the prophet 
in the name of Jehovah challenges the king to ask for a sign which may be taken as 
proof of the power of God to save his people. Ahaz, who apparently by this time 
had made overtures to the Assyrians for assistance against his enemies, refuses to 
put God to the test. Isaiah then offers the king a sign, part of which is in verses 
7-16 of this study. A young woman, one that in some way was definitely desig¬ 
nated, is with child, and before her child is old enough to know good from evil, 
perhaps four or five years old, S3rria and Ephraim will be overthrown. That is, 
inside of five years the enemies of Judah will no longer be a menace to them. 
We know that in two years Syria fell and Ephraim fell some eleven years 
later. 

Thirteenth day. —§84. Isa. 1:24-26. Judges and counselors are to be 
restored. The prophet looked out upon a corrupt life in which the upper classes 
were the leaders and for which they were responsible. Read the passage assigned. 
Jehovah, who is the guardian of the city, will thoroughly cleanse it. In order that 
it may not again become apostate the rulers of the present type must be displaced 
by judges and counselors who belonged to the simpler regime of the earlier days. 
Thus the reform on one side is fundamentally political. It is a resurgence of the 
old spirit of democracy for which the people so often stood. Would it not seem in 
this passage that Isaiah conceived that ^th a simpler organization and with men 
at the head of affairs who were from the ranks of the common people Jerusalem 
might thus become the city of righteousness, the faithful town ? Compare this 
with the study for the seventh day. 

Fourteenth day .—§ 85. Isa. 10:5-27. Assyria will be driven back. In the 
days of Isaiah the Ass3rrian danger was greatest in 701 b.c. The Assyrian army 
was the most powerful in the world of that day. Judah had only a handful of 
peoi^. They had no equipment with which to stand against this conquering 
army. Read the message of Isaiah in 10:5-27. Notwithstanding apparently 
insurmountable obstacles the prophet has faith in God that Jerusalem will be 
delivered. We might say blind, stubborn faith, for the signs of the times were all 
against it. At no time perhaps was there a more unfaltering faith in the midst of 
more despairing circumstances than at the present. But this faith in the future 
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of the nation was unquenchable. It was the faith that made these men immortal. 
No army could overthrow it, no temporary reverses could chill their confidence, no 
daik and desolate centuries could *still their songs of hope. 

IV. THE EXILIC HOPE 

In the eighth and seventh centuries, as we will recall from former studies, 
defeat and captivity at the hands of Assyria loomed on the national horizon. 
Hence the messages of the prophets were largely calls to repentance and words of 
condemnation. Northern Israel fell in 722 b.c., and Judah in 597 b.c. and 586 
B.c. The year 538 b.c., when Persia conquered Babylon, marked the beginning of 
a new era. Privileges of repatriation were granted the Jewish captives. Some 
at once availed themselves of the opportunity. Others returned in smaller or 
larger groups at various intervals stretching over a period of centuries. Many, 
however, seem to have been satisfied with their condition in Babylon and to have 
found it to their interest to remain there. 

As the appalling tragedy of defeat and captivity became a certainty, the voice 
of prophecy took up the note of restoration. In the darkest hours of disaster, 
before and during the captivity, the ancient confidence in the national destiny was 
revived. Before the exile we hear the beginning of the song. During the cap¬ 
tivity there seems to have been a chorus of splendid voices to whose tones the 
suffering added only mellowness and sweetness. 

It will be well for us to carefully watch, not only the poetic beauty of many of 
the studies, but .also the definite progress of thought differing greatly in detail 
from earlier ideals. All the passages that follow were written with the full con¬ 
sciousness of the exile, either as a certainty in the immediate future or as a present 
experience. 

Fifteenth day. —§86. Hos. 2:16, 17; 14, 15, 18. Restoration is promised. 
Read 2:16, 17 and note that Israel will repent in the future and will turn to 
Jehovah. True religion, in which the name of Baal, and of, course the false 
religion connected therewith, will have no place, will be instituted. This is a very 
lofty conception. In the other verses, 14,15,18, we have a quite different outlook. 
Israel apparently has suffered for her sins and needs comfort. To a people sup¬ 
posedly repentant Jehovah has only words of tenderness. The promise is here 
put in a most inviting form. Vineyards are to be restored. The wild animals will 
no longer terrify or molest, and seciirity is to be granted from invading armies. 

Sixteenth day. —§87. Hos. 2:19-23. This is in thought immediately con¬ 
nected with verse 18. Jehovah is going to regenerate the land and thus give 
to his people a superabundance of grain and wine and oil. Poverty-stricken 
toilers in the time of their distress perhaps knew no loftier language nor greater 
good than that set forth in these verses. While material prosperity is here looked 
on as the happy consummation of all their hopes, we must not overlook the fact 
that the fundamental thing here as in all other places is their relation to God and 
their loyalty to him, “Thou art my people,” and the answer, “Thou art my God.” 

Seventeenth day. —§88. Hos. 14:4-7; 11:9-11. Return is certain. The 
poetic imagery of the first section is very beautiful. The dew, the lily, the olive 
tree, the vine, and the odor of Lebanon were the symbols of fertility and beauty 
with which all in Israel were well acquainted. The future strength and beauty of 
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the natiozi is couched in the most significant language. In the second section, 
XX;9-11, the thou^t is somewhat interrupted, but the main idea is the return of 
the people to their own land. 

Eighteenth day, —§89. Mic. 4:6-8. Restm^tion is to be permanent. 
Picture the exiles in Babylon and read this passage. The writer, thou^ he 
indulges in no lofty flight of imagination, looks forward with very clear vision to 
the time when the afflicted will be gathered back to Palestine. No ruler of the 
house of David seems to be in the foregroimd. Jehovah himself will reign in 
Mount Zion. There will be no future di^isal, but all the glory of early days 
will be restored. We cannot doubt that this perennial confidence of Israel’s 
prophets originated in their deep-seated conviction that God would bring 
about his rule of righteousness in the earth. But often as here we are com- 
peUed by the facts to admit that the verbal expression of that conviction never 
has and never can be fulfilled. An attempt to prove that the remnant became 
a strong nation or that the rule of God in Jerusalem was permanent would be 
a failure. 

Nineteenth day, —§90. Jer. 23:1-4; x6:x4, xs. The first section evidently 
belongs to the time of the fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the pea^At, 
CoD:u>are it with yesterday’s study. Both look for the return of a remnant. 
Jeremiah, however, looks for rulers over the people, but men who are quite dif¬ 
ferent from those of his own time. Compare the shepherds or leaders of verses 
X and 4. No fear, no dismay, and nothing lacking is the good fortune that awaits 
the remnant, here, as above. 

Twentieth day, —S9X. Jer. 24:x-7; Ezek. xx:x4->x7. This is an interesting 
study in sociology. Compare both sections carefully. The passage in Jeremiah 
was written in 597 b.c., that from Ezekiel in 59X B.c. One is not indebted to the 
other but their viewpoints are the same. The good figs of Jeremiah’s vision are 
the princes and chief men of the coxmtry who were carried captive in 597 B.c. 
(n Rings 24: 15, 16). These men had been roundly rated by every prophet up 
to and including Jeremiah, and had been blamed for all the coming disaster. Now 
they alone are worthy of praise. The bad grapes are those who were left in the 
land in 597 B.C., and who before this time had been the poor and the oppressed 
whose cause every prophet had vigorously espoused. The underlings of for¬ 
mer days, who have now become the office-bearers, are worse than were their 
predecessors. Read the passage from Ezekiel and note that they boast that 
Jehovah has punished the princes and has given the land to themselves as a 
possession. But both prophets expressly state that it is the exiles, those who have 
suflered and profited thereby, who are to receive favor from God. Compare this 
with the study for the thirteenth day. 

Twenty-first day, —§92. Jer. 30:1-9. Both the people of northern Israel 
and of Judidi are to be restored to their own land. The prophet does not seem to 
be conscious of any national movements'which may be used in the providence of 
God to effect this desired end. Jehovah himself will accomplish it. It will be a 
day of great fear and trembling. Some strange supernatural thing must happen 
before the people are liberated. They shall forever be free men, their worship 
shall be pure, and the dynasty of David in which was enshrined the ideals of justice 
and equality would be established. The ideal is a very noble one. 
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Twenty-second day, —§ 93. Amos 9:11-15. Country and dties, apparently 
of both Israel and Judah, lie in ruins. But the captivity will come to an end, the 
people will return, and the new nation will be more prosperous than in the days of 
yore. Her boimdaries will be wider than in her pahniest days. The seasons will 
be changed so that it will be perpetual ^ring and stimmer. The joy of harvest is 
the dominant note of the song. With the promise of their return also goes that of 
perpetual residence in their homeland. 

Twenty 4 hird day, —§94. Hos. 1:10, ii. Both nations are to return from 
captivity and to be a united people under one ruler. They are to be as innumerable 
as the sands of the sea and their fame as the sons of the living God is to be wide¬ 
spread. While this lacks the poetry and the color of many of the prophetic visions 
it is perhaps more thoroughly religious. 

Twenty-fourth day, —§95. £2^.37:21-23; 34:22-31. The coming return 
and union of the two nations is asserted in both passages. One king, **even my 
servant David,” is going to wisely and tenderly care for them. Wild beasts are 
to cease. Fruits and grains are to be abundant. They shall never again be carried 
away, shall never be molested by the wild animals, shall never suffer famine, and 
shall never in any way be ashamediin the midst of the nations. 

Twenty-fifth day. —§96. Isa. 9:2-6. A great song bursts from the lips of 
the man of God in this period of great distress. The tenses used are all perfects, 
but the Hebrew language has what is called a prophetic perfect tense used to 
express absolute certainty. The deliverance is couched in imagery which is at 
once picturesque and vivid. A light, a harvest song, the revelry after victory 
when the spoil is divided and the war weapons are burnt, are the pictures that pass 
before us in the poem. No doubt these were very literal hopes. 

Twenty-sixth day. —§ 97. Isa. 11:6-9. This is the conclusion of a wonderful 
conception the early part of which we shall take up in a later study. The writer 
looks forward to the establishment of complete harmony between all the animal 
life of creation, man included. Quite frequently we meet the same idea, but in 
no other place has it been expressed so adequately or so beautifully. Com¬ 
mentators of past days frequently spiritualized it and thought that nations or 
individuals of different types were spoken of under the guise of animals. But this 
was scarcely the thought of the prophet. He and others who used the same or 
kindred phraseology thought that in the golden age to come all nature would be 
transformed. The conception of universal fellowship with Jehovah, as it is 
expressed in verse 9, is the most delightful part of the picture. 

Twenty-sevenUi day. —§98. Isa. 40:1-4, 9-11. The exile is at an end and 
return is immediate. This and the two following studies belong to 540 b.c. or 
thereabouts. All the section, Isaiah xl-lvi, is written with the return from exile 
in the immediate future. The prophet tells the nation that her warfare, or her 
time of service, is completed and her iniqtiity is pardoned. The way for the home¬ 
going is to be made easy and the herald of the expected liberation is to shout aloud, 
for Jehovah is coming to perform his mighty act. Notice the tenderness of the 
closing verse. It is the picture of the shepherd leading the flock and ministering 
to each one according to need. How comforting must such a picture have been for 
the weaiy exiles as they looked forward to the long, rough caravan route to their 
loved homeland. 
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Twenty-eighth day .—§ 99. Isa. 49:8-21. The returning exiles will be innu¬ 
merable. From north and south and west they come joyously. Sinim, of verse 
12, is perhaps Syene near the first cataract of the Nile, and hence stands for Egypt. 
Here the amazing thing is the multitude, who throng back to Palestine until the 
land is too small for the population. 

Twenty-ninth day .—§ 100. Isa. 52: i, 2, 7-12. Jerusalem is to be a holy dty. 
The waste places of Jerusalem are to be restored. The people who are still in 
captivity are called on to prepare for their journey. There is no need for unseemly 
haste, for Jehovah himself is leading and protecting. Never again will the undr- 
cumcised or the undean enter the dty. What rare words of hope! How they 
must have been as joy bells to the ears of the captives! How idealistic they are! 
We cannot afiord to loose the fine spirit and the transcendant optimism, because 
of the fact that, though the days of the exile were at an end, in the course of a few 
years the actual condition of Jerusalem was far from ideal. We do find that 
deansing, purifying power of which the prophets dreamed, working, not limited to 
Judaistic environment, but out in the larger world. We find it achieving the 
longed-for goal, not suddenly with the dose of the Babylonian captivity, but 
gradually through the long centuries of struggle which seem necessary for the 
perfection of human character. 

ThirtieOi day. —§101. Isa. 35:1-10. A highway will be ready for the 
returning exiles. This delightful poem is self-interpreting. The dangers lying 
between the place where Jehovah’s redeemed ones are and Jerusalem will all be 
removed. There is no need for the weak to be fearful, as no fool, no lion, no 
ravenous beast, will be found by the highway. All is joy and gladness. 

Summary .—have now completed a series of studies, which have the idea 
of the Kingdom as the center. Most of these, if not all, belong to the days before 
538 B.c. They show not only the peculiarities of different writers so far as style 
is concerned, but also those differences that indicate different environment and 
different ages. Most of them gather around the idea of the return. Many of 
them were written when liberation was in the immediate future. To all the future 
is most hopeful; to some it is transcendantly glorious. An innumerable multitude, 
liberated, possessing a regenerated land, in the midst of universal peace, no fear, no 
enemy, and the promise that possession is absolutely permanent—this is the 
splendid vision that is woven into their poetry. 

But when we glance at the history of the nation from 538 b.c. on, we find 
only a very meager realization of these dreams. A few responded to the edict of 
liberation, but most remained behind. The caravan highway was the same old, 
rough, hard road that it had always been. The seasons did not roll together, the 
wild beasts did not become tame, the land did not throng with happy multitudes. 
Palestine and the life and the religion were little if any better than in the early days. 
As for the permanent abode of those who were restored, the future proved no kinder 
to them than the past. 

Were their hopes therefore misplaced? We could not agree to that; for we 
find, for three centuries more, the descendants of these prophets still singing. It is 
true the notes change, as we shall see in the next study, but their faith is still 
unshaken. The God in whom they trusted has not cast them off; but their 
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egressions, their forms of speech, have fallen by the wayside, in the forward 
march to those ideals that are ethical and spiritual rather than material and 
national. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. How many times is the covenant with Abram referred to in Genesis ? 

2. Name some of the variations and give a general reason for them. 

3. What was Balaam’s profession and character ? 

4. What place has civilization today for men of his type? 

5. Name some steps in the progress of the ideal of morality as illustrated in the 
history of Israel 

6. What limitations to the kingship does Deuteronomy suggest ? Can you 
name any king of Israel who did not obey these limitations ? 

7. What is the Deuteronomic promise of reward for obedience ? 

8. Does all Scripture agree with this? If not, how can you explain the 
difference? 

9. Tell briefly the story of Isaiah’s promise of a sign to Ahaz. 

10. What was the attitude of Isaiah to Sennacherib and his army ? 

11. Name several of the various promises that were made to Israel as a nation. 

12. What part does the return from captivity play in the promises ? 

13. How does this fact help us to decide the probable date of the promises ? 

14. How frequently is Jerusalem pictured m these promises as a glorified dty ? 

15. Why does the hope so frequently take the form of unusual fertility in 
Palestine and a general regeneration of all nature, animal and vegetable life alike ? 

16. How frequently does it express purely spiritual aspirations and ideals ? 

17. How far can we accept as literal the language, the figures, and the symbols 
of the writers in our interpretation ? 

18. What serious difficulties would a literal interpretation of some the 
passages m the studies for this month present ? 

19. Quote a passage which you would not expect to see literally fulfilled. 

20. Is it possible for us, catching the spirit of the prophets, to carry on their 
hopes in our own ideals of the future. Will the field of our hope be the nation or 
the world? Will the elements of our hopes be spiritual or material? What 
relation has Jesus’ teaching concerning the Kingdom of God to these ideals of the 
prophets ? 
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HAVE FAITH IN GOD! 

How easy reforms would be if it were not for folks! If a regen¬ 
erated world were a matter of words and philosophies it could be 
worked out on a calculating machine. But to regenerate the world 
means to regenerate individual men and women, and most of all 
children. Human passion as well as human reason must be directed. 
National boimdaries and national enmities must be adjusted. 
Opposing interests must be taught mutxial concession. For the 
algebra of ideas must be substituted the realities of laws, institu¬ 
tions, and the good-will of individuals. 

Especially just now are we tempted to impatience over social 
and political readjustment. The world wants permanent peace, but 
different nations seem to want it on different terms. We want 
economic justice and recognition of labor as a personal activity 
rather than a merchandizable commodity, but interests of those who 
employ and those who are employed conflict. We want the estab¬ 
lishment of hmnan brotherhood, but we find prospective brothers 
trying to get what some other brother has. 

However, these are facts which we must control, not simply 
lament. Humanity is made up of folks, and folks are possessed of 
prejudices and obstinacy and hopes. Human history is a contin¬ 
uous series of personal situations. Physiological psychology does 
not reach the heart of humanity. Back of nerves and chemistry is 
the human soul; and back of the human soul is God. 

We have been preaching ideals. That is well. But a message 
that stops with ideals is not the gospel of salvation. The true 
prophet does not simply denounce injustice. He discloses also the 
will <rf God as to how injustice can be removed. The true prophet 
sees God in current events because he has seen God also in past 
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history. The assault of Isaiah and Amos upon the sins of their 
times was something more than a study of social pathology. The 
God who would deliver the Israel of their day had delivered their 
fathers from Egypt, had broken the power of their enemies, had 
given them his law, and had continued to show them the way in 
which to walk. 

Sonship of God is more than a theological term. It is a real 
experience. When Jesus Christ urged men to believe in God as 
Father, he not only preached a duty, but also opened the way to 
moral strength and guidance. To him God was more than a per¬ 
sonified ideal of social experience. He was' a real father promising 
to satisfy the economic needs of those who sought first his kingdom 
and his righteousness. 

A church should be hiunanitarian, but it must be more. It 
must be the laboratory in which God helps men to realize his will. 
Its fundamental message is the gospel of God’s help in human need, 
the assiu^ce of reinforcement for human effort in God. 

With this faith we dare to be patient, but we will not be passive. 
We will preach the possibility of brotherhood because God is not 
only the creator of heaven and earth but the master of sodal evolu¬ 
tion. Just because we believe in God as something more than a 
philosophy or a rhetorical term, we must preach him as we know 
him revealed in his progressive revelation in the scripture, in nature, 
and in hiiman life. 

An attempt to reform the world into the kingdom of God with¬ 
out the aid of God, is like trying to make plants grow without the 
light of the sxm. We must preach the ideals of Jesus, but we must 
also preach the glad news that God helps men to realize ideals. A 
merely humanitarian gospel is a gospel of despair. World-peace 
must rest upon world good-will, and world good-will can exist only 
among men in whose hearts has been working directly and indirectly, 
seen and imseen, the spirit of a god not merely of things as they are, 
but of things as they ought to become. 

And his will shall yet be done on earth as it is in heaven! 
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THE WAR AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
IMMORTALITY 


REV. FRANCIS LITTLE HAYES, D.D. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Never before among men has there 
been such a world-wide consciousness 
of the imminence of death. Not two 
nations but many are experiencing 
death wholesale. 

It is probably by its poignancy as 
much as by its numbers that men have 
been shocked into a new reckoning with 
death. The reaper is now gamering 
a mighty harvest of yoimg men rather 
than of the old and ripe, and of the very 
best and finest rather than of those 
easiest to spare. 

The mind recoils from facing this 
immensity as waste and instinctively 
seeks for an adequate compensating 
spiritual value. It hesitates to acknowl¬ 
edge even the gain to posterity of liberty 
preserved and enduring peace established 
as sufficient return for a sacrifice of 
life that is absolute and final. The 
experience of the war, which has for 
such multitudes removed death from 
the realm of the isolated to the realm of 
the average, has made the implication 
of survival to be recognized, even 
through atmosphere hitherto “hazy 
with agnosticism,’^ as a great intuition. 
Men who before 1914 assumed that sci¬ 
ence discouraged if not forbade a faith 
in personal survival after death are in 
some instances repudiating science as 
an arbiter of spiritual questions, and in 
others recognizing that science has 
neither proved nor disproved the soul’s 
survival of the body’s death but left 


them free to indulge the yearning recep¬ 
tivity toward the idea of immortality 
of which they are newly conscious. 

The prolific literature to which the 
war has given birth affords abimdant 
evidence of an “imprecedented humility 
of both brain and heart” and seems to 
warrant the aflfonation of Winifred 
Kirkland in her essay, on “The New 
Death” in the May Atlanticy that 
transcendent sorrow has cleared a path 
for true progress in the faith of the 
world. 

Particularly do the many utterances 
of soldiers on the question of living after 
death present a striking harmony, if not 
identity, of faith. The faith of the trench 
and the battlefield was naively expressed 
by the Irish Tommy who, when asked 
by the civilian what was meant by the 
phrase “to go over the top” replied, 
“ It most gen’ally means, ‘Good morning, 
Jesus!’” I have myself heard Private 
Peat declare that it is the imiform belief 
of the army as he knew it that the soldier 
who sleeps on the battlefield is sure to 
wake in a better world. In explaining 
“Why We Come Smiling Out of Hell” 
he says, “We’re often afraid—^physically 
a&aid—of getting woimded or killed. 
But afraid to die?—^not one bit!” 

The decay of the body, for us only 
imagined but for the soldier continually 
and poignantly pressed upon the con¬ 
sciousness through two of the senses, 
do^ not daimt his faith. Such uniform 
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conviction of immortality in those who 
have formed a familiar acquaintance 
with the most hideous forms of death, 
to a degree in which no other men of all 
history have seen it, is having an arrest¬ 
ing efiFect upon the faith of the world. 
This effect is seen in the notable recoil 
from the overemphasis of grief over the 
soldier’s death, partly accoimted for 
though it is by other reasons. 

The vocabulary of the soldier in this 
war has no such word as death. If 
woimded he “goes to Blighty”; if 
killed he “goes West.” In neither case 
does his life stop; in both cases it goes 
—^keeps on going. For him, to go 
West is to go home; it is also to go to 
a goodly land of promise, of opportunity, 
and of adventure. “Going West” 
means that there is still one frontier 
that the onward course of empires and 
of migrations has not obliterated, one 
land yet unexplored but as real to the 
daring spirit of confident and adventur¬ 
ous youth as any that ever lured sea 
rover or pioneer discoverer. 

That the yoimg and splendid cannot 
die, that their arrested powers must 
persist somewhere, is indeed the growing 
conviction of all who mourn today. 
Their sons and brothers, their husbands 
and fathers, are dying for more than one 
great cause that will enlarge life and 
enrich the world, but one of these causes 
is “ to free the new world from the old 
world’s dread of death.” 

The soldier records show that their 
conviction of immortality, whether the 
simple acceptance of their mother’s 
faith or their own profound intuition, 
is so common as to beget in the readers 
not hitherto sharing them the feeling 
that so many men, so vital in both mind 


and body, cannot be the victims of an 
empty delusion. 

Miss Kirkland, of whose collocation 
of these records I gladly avail myself, 
expresses the judgment—^perhaps a bit 
more sweeping than is quite justified— 
that their uniform assurance of a future 
existence takes almost no color from 
previous education—Catholic, Protes¬ 
tant, agnostic; but the unanimity of 
conviction on the part of all, whatever 
has been their religious environment, 
in the great essential common denomina¬ 
tor of happy survival after death is 
challenging and impressive. 

One of the most striking war volumes 
from a French pen is Lettres d*un soldat. 
Its pages repeatedly testify to the sense 
of eternity which is the core of the 
author’s courage and calm. 

Alan Seeger, American, “delights to 
feel himself in the play of world-forces 
that are eternal in energy.” 

Rupert Brooke, Englishman, is com¬ 
forted (in feeling himself) to be “a pulse 
in the eternal mind.” 

There is a more definitely personal 
hope in the last recorded words of 
Donald Hankey: “If wounded, Blighty. 
If killed, the Resurrection.” 

Apparently some of those about to 
die summon themselves to be satisfied 
if the universal ideal into which they 
have merged their life is to go on tri¬ 
umphantly. Doubtless they are right 
who think that the survivors who have 
lost them will scarcely regard such com¬ 
fort as sufficient but will crave “assur¬ 
ance that the boy himself whom they 
loved is still alive beyond the veil.” 
Miss Kirkland is confident that it is the 
views of survivors thus re-enforcing the 
personal interpretation of immortality 
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so general among the soldiers that will 
affect the future. 

That our dead are alive and the same 
whom we loved, and that they joyously 
continue the upward march she finds 
the dominating faith of the new death, 
acknowledging that there is nothing 
new in this creed except what she regards 
as “the incalculable novelty that never 
before did so many people evolve it, 
each for himself, and never before did 
so many people practice it as the deepest 
in^nration of their daily conduct.” 

Appropriate at this point is a passage 
that thrilled me as I foimd it in Harry 
Lauder’s book, A Minstrel in France^ 
on page 76. Writing of the dark days 
following the news of his son’s death 
at the front, he says: 

But God came to me and slowly his peace 
entered my soul, and he made me see as in a 
vision that some things that I had said and 
believed were not so. He made me know, 
and I learned straight from him, that our boy 
had not been taken from us forever. 

He is gone from this life, but he is wait¬ 
ing for us beyond this life ... . and we 
shall come some day, his mother and I, where 
he is waiting for us, wd we shall be as happy 
there as we were on this earth in the happy 
da3rs before the war. 

“Hello, Dad,” he will call as he sees me, 
and I will feel the grip of his young, strong 
arm about me just as in the happy days 
before that day that is of all the da3rs of 
my life the most terrible and the most hate¬ 
ful in my memory—the day when they told 
me that he had been killed. 

The religion of the living soldier fa¬ 
cing death and of the surviving family 
of the dead hero is a denial of all the old 
materialism. In the soldier’s religion 
God is the supreme Commander, the 
ultimate strategist martialing the moral 


forces of this and of all time. Like his 
own general, this supreme intelligence 
is to be trusted rather than explained. 
Unquestioning obedience to both is his 
contribution to victory. 

The religion of the soldier makes little 
attempt to define the attributes of God. 
Its center is a matter of attitude toward 
God, an attitude which trusts the benefi¬ 
cence and adequacy of God’s purposes 
as, without understanding the plan of 
campaign, he trusts his general, and an 
attitude which obeys absolutely and 
unflinchingly God’s orders as he obeys 
his officer’s command to guard the rear 
or to go over the top. If the order 
comes to “go West” he takes it for 
granted that the “High Command” has 
arranged the transportation and pro¬ 
vided both the location and the equip¬ 
ment of the new camp. 

It is of profoimd interest to the 
preacher to observe the confidence felt 
by the lay student of these conditions 
that a new mysticism is being bom. 
She finds the world perceiving that a 
great force has been let loose upon them 
for their destruction or regeneration. A 
Power is certainly at work—^is it God or 
devil, for few dare longer to call it 
chance. Every instinct answers, God. 
God and immortality, she declares, 
have become facts for our everyday life, 
while before they were too often dnly 
words, and words to be avoided; and 
“if even for a few generations we act on 
our conjectures of immortality, the larger 
vision, the profounder basis of purpose 
will so advance human existence as to 
make this war worth its price. ” 

The world-wide devastation of the 
war and the intensity with which impre- 
cedented multitudes are asking “Where 
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are our dead ? ** have broken down much 
of the general repugnance to the super¬ 
natural. This is furnishing distinct 
encouragement to those who “peep and 
mutter” and to those who fain would 
believe that communion may still be 
held with the dear ones gone to the world 
of spirits. 

In recent years we have foimd so 
much to be true that we thought could 
never be, that when a scientist of com¬ 
manding influence tells us that he has 
received postmortem communications 
from his son who was killed in the war 
we turn to his story of Raymond alive 
and dead with a more open mind than 
would have been possible at any other 
time since modem science has taught 
the enlightened world to distrust the 
marvelous. For myself, I had found 
it impossible to take seriously Sir Conan 
Doyle's ghost stories. The last one no 
less than the first seemed as truly the 
work of the imagination as anything 
attributed to that most interesting 
wonder worker, Mr. Sherlock Holmes— 
if not the deliberate and conscious 
imagination of the consummate story 
teller, then the credulous and duped 
reporting of the distorted and hysterical 
imaginings of others; but nevertheless 
I went with a quite open mind to the 
reading of Raymond, or Life and Death 
by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

In Sir Oliver's volume entitled Sur¬ 
vival I had found him pronouncing 
haimted rooms and houses at present in 
a difficult and somewhat unsatisfactory 
region of inquiry and the evidence hardly 
conclusive, but declaring that phantasms 
of the dying are verified, and imcon- 
scious writing it is “merely ignorant to 
deny.'' “We may be,'' he conjectured, 


“at the beginning of what is practically 
a fresh branch of science.” He did not 
know whether the necessary power to 
act as a medium of thought transference 
was common or not. He added, “I 
myself tried but failed abjectly.” Ap¬ 
paritions he defined as “mental impres¬ 
sions produced by a psychical agency.” 

When, therefore. Sir Oliver's yoimg- 
est son, Raymond, was killed in the 
trenches, and Sir Oliver and Lady Lodge 
desired to establish a line of communica¬ 
tion with his departed spirit, in the possi¬ 
bility of which they confidently believed, 
they sought one after another several 
mediums who claimed to possess the 
telepathic power to transfer tJie thoughts 
and words of the dead to those who are 
still living in the flesh. These two sin¬ 
cere and guileless souls, naively uncon¬ 
scious of their distinguished bearing and 
public prominence as devotees of 
“psychic research,” for whom enter¬ 
prising and available members of the 
medium professiqa, on hearing of a death 
in their family, would surely get ready, 
declined to give their names to the 
mediums at their first visits, and with 
an imwarrantable assurance, disappoint¬ 
ingly unscientific, assumed that they 
were unknown; and so they were pa¬ 
thetically xand profoundly impressed 
when the medium, duly entranced, 
professed to bring from their departed 
boy a few meager and vague allusions, 
in response to their leading questions, 
that show some general acquaintance 
with the Lodge family facts. In the 
meantime, because not only the rela¬ 
tives on this side the veil must seek out a 
properly accredited and empowered 
intermediary, but also because on the 
other side a spirit endowed with the 
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same rare powers must be found, Ray¬ 
mond’s pitifully barren replies have 
reached the earthly medium through a 
^iritual go-between known in the pro¬ 
fession as the medium’s “control.” 
This roundabout line of connections is 
made to bear responsibility for the 
paucity and inadequacy of the messages 
received. 

Of the latter here is a sample of those 
sent by Raymond, whose letters showed 
him to have been while living a sensible, 
manly, and able fellow. 

[To make sure I have a body] I pinch 
myself. My clothes are made out of 
decayed worsted, but white. I have eye^, 
eyelashes, and eyebrows. The people here 
try to provide everything wanted. The 
other day a chap came over who would have 
a dgar. What looked like a good dgar 
was manufactured for him in a laboratory. 
He had four; they were enough. 

Also whiskey sodas were similarly pro¬ 
vided for another, but two were enough. 
Raymond said that he had not yet been 
admitted to the highest sphere in the 
spirit world. Apparently not! 

In one of the later interviews, after 
the eager interest of the Lodge family 
for news from the other world had 
become well known among the medium 
fraternity. Dr. and Mrs. Lodge were 
particularly impressed and convinced 
by the mention of a photograph taken 
shortly before his death but printed 
from a negative in England, in which he 
appears in a group of army officers. 
Raymond had never mentioned this 
picture to his family, and they had 
no knowledge of its existence. Sir 
Oliver, in his report of the stance, labors 
greatly and in minute detail to show 
the reader what a convincing demon¬ 


stration is the mention of this photo¬ 
graph. To his eager and credulous 
mind there seems never to have occurred 
the possibility that this photograph, 
printed in England by the commercial 
photographers Gale & Polden on Octo¬ 
ber 1$, several months before, and pre¬ 
sumably circulated more or less among 
their Mends by the twenty-three other 
officers in the group picture, might 
have come under the eye of the medium 
or of someone communicating with her. 
Or if this possibility occurred to the 
author, the angle of his mind where this 
subject is concerned is so plainly not the 
careful, unbiased, scientific one, that he 
would have dismissed it as of too 
infinitesimal importance to deserve con¬ 
sideration. 

A marked feature of these “sittings” 
strongly arousing the suspicion of the 
reader is the fact that repeatedly ques¬ 
tions asked of Raymond, to which the 
medium is unable to get and generally 
does not even venture to seek from the 
ghostly control any satisfactory reply, are 
answered at the next visit to the medium. 
Such questions involve some acquaint¬ 
ance with the Lodge family, and it 
seems perfectly apparent that the me¬ 
dium has utilized the interim between 
the two visits to secure the necessary 
mundane information on which to base a 
satisfactory and often convincing reply. 

In spite of these replies Raymond, 
to whose interesting letters and scrib- 
blings, one of them having a distinctly 
religious flavor, the first part of the book 
is devoted, seems to have deteriorated 
since his arrival across the Styx. Plainly 
he went to the other world by the way 
of the Styx, for it is a pagan elysium 
from which most of his communications 
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are sent; though finally the anxious and 
disappointed appeals of his parents 
produced a reference to Christ as fol¬ 
lows: 

No, 1 have not seen Him, except as I 
told you; He doesn’t come and mingle 
freely, here and there and everywhere. 
I mean, not in that sense; but we are 
always conscious and we feel Him. 

We are conscious of his presence. But 
you know that people think that when they 
go over they will be with Him hand in hand, 
but of course they are wrong. 

Then the medium adds, “He doesn’t 
think he will say very much more 
about that now, not imtil he is able to 
say it through someone else. It may 
be that they will say it wrong, that it 
won’t be right; it may get twisted. 
Feda does that sometimes.” At this 
point Feda, who is the medium’s alleged 
“control,” is represented as interjecting 
soUo voce, “No, Feda doesn’tl” and 
Mrs. Leonard, the medium, replies,“Yes, 
she does, and that’s why I say, go care- 
fuUy.” 

This is a typical illustration of the 
characteristic reticence and caution of 
the alleged “controls.” They must not 
go beyond their depth; how could they ? 
Is not all revelation limited by the 
capacity of the channel through which 
it reaches us ? 

The book is too available and the 
present limits too narrow to justify 
further quotations. 

The first medium approached for 
news of Raymond was the well-known 
Mrs. Piper. An issue of the New York 
Herald in October, 1901, published the 
following confession of Mrs. Piper: “I 
never heard of anything said by myself 
during a trance that plight not have 


been latent in my own mind or in 
the mind of the person in charge of the 
sitting, or of the one trying to get the 
communication, or in the mind of some 
living person.” Mrs. Piper, later desir¬ 
ing to resume her activity as medium 
did not continue to be equally frank, but 
that fact does not diminish the signifi¬ 
cance of this acknowledgment. 

It may here be said that clairvoyance 
and telepathy present seeming mysteries 
and imsolved problems, but nowhere has 
the writer in the studies pursued in the 
preparation of this paper found any 
alleged spiritualistic communications 
that might not be accounted for without 
the necessity of assuming the activity 
of any agency outside the world of living 
men. 

But in addition to any clairvoyant 
powers the successful medium must do 
much reading and be a shrewd and quick 
guesser. Raymond affords evidence of 
the ready use the mediums made of 
hints furnished in the sittings themselves, 
and of knowledge acquired between sit¬ 
tings. In the seeming realm of clair¬ 
voyance the trance phenomena of 
mediums are equaled by savages and 
witch doctors. 

Rev. T. W. M. Lund, chaplain for 
the School for the Blind in Liverpool, 
went in company with Dr. Lodge to 
a stance held by Mrs. Piper on April 26, 
1890. Mr. Lund reported this stance 
as a mixture of the true and the false, 
the absurd and the rational—the vulgar 
commonplace of the crafty fortune teller 
with startling reality. He was not con¬ 
vinced that Mrs. Piper was unconscious, 
or that there was any thought reading 
beyond the clever guessing of a person 
trained in that sort of work, or that there 
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was any ethereal communication with 
the spirit world. 

The point here is that what deeply 
impressed Dr. Lodge failed to con¬ 
vince a S3anpathizing friend who accom¬ 
panied him with an apparently open 
mind. 

Professor Shaler, after attending Mrs. 
Piper’s s&inces, reported to Professor 
William James, ^‘I don’t see how I can 
exclude the hypothesis of fraud, and 
until that can be excluded no advance 
can be made.” 

In November, 1889, the scientist Sir 
George Darwin called attention to the 
careless investigations of the Society 
for Psychical Research and concluded, 
“I remain wholly imconvinced of any 
remarkable powers of thought trans¬ 
ference.” 

Andrew Lang, who yielded to his 
penchant for making hon mots sufficiently 
to say of mediums, I don’t believe but 
I tremble,” said of Mrs. Piper, ‘‘She 
exhibits a recrudescence of savage phe¬ 
nomena real or feigned.” 

In the last year, 1918, Edwin Clodd 
has brought out A Brief Historical 
Examination of Modem Spiritualism, 
He pronoimces the reports of the stances 
about Raymond “dreary and often 
repellent reading.” After applying his 
tests to anything in these reports on 
which a practical issue hangs, he declares 
that the bladder always collapses, “but 
only, as the whole history of spiritualism 
shows, to be blown again.” 

Mr. Clodd refers to Professor William 
James as expressing the judgment that 
Mrs. Piper’s work was “more or less 
leaky and susceptible of naturalistic 
interpretation.” Professor James called 

^Pages 89 and 162. 


it abnormal but psychologically expli¬ 
cable and not supernormal. 

This reference by Mr. Clodd to Pro¬ 
fessor James’s opinion of Mrs. Piper 
interested me because I recalled that 
Sir Oliver Lodge, in apparent explana¬ 
tion of the selection of Mrs. Piper as the 
medium through whom approach to 
Raymond was first sought, mentioned* 
the fact that he and his wife had been 
introduced to Mrs. Piper by Professor 
James, and that they both had had 
“subsequent experience with this lady” 
in 1889 and 1906. This makes it the 
more amazing that Mrs. Piper could 
have been approached with any expecta¬ 
tion on the part of the Lodges that they 
would be unidentified. 

It may be noted in passing this allu¬ 
sion to Professor James that just now 
the devotees of spiritualism are reporting 
geographical descriptions of the other 
world which they claim to receive from 
William James. Professor James, in 
his posthumous volume entitled Memo¬ 
ries and Studies^ said that after twenty 
years of psychical research he was “still 
on the fence.” The spiritualists would 
have us believe that he has now climbed 
down on their side; but the language of 
their alleged reports sounds vastly more 
like the vagaries for years published in 
the spiritualistic propaganda than like 
anything that came during his earthly 
life from the Harvard psychologist. 

After Mrs. Piper the Lodge family, 
in determined pursuit of further word 
from their son, visited Mr. Vout Peters. 

A Madam-, medium, herself fined 

by the court and recommended for ex¬ 
pulsion, had recommended Mr. Peters 
as London’s premier psychic. 
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Mrs. Osborne Leonard is another of 
the mediums furnishing reports of Ray¬ 
mond Lodge. It was Mrs. Leonard 
who brought word of the photograph. 
Mr. Clodd thinks that great simplicity 
and prejudice are shown in the faith 
put by Oliver Lodge in this story. In 
one of the sittings with Mrs. Leonard 
the confidence of the Lodges that Ray¬ 
mond’s messages are genuine are con¬ 
firmed by his mention, with several 
details, brought out and haltingly cor¬ 
rected in answer to leading questions 
by the Lodges, of the family peacock, 
that after its death was moimted and 
preserved in the home. Commenting 
on Sir Oliver’s remark that this “seems 
to show a curious knowledge,” Mr. 
Clodd facetiously replies, “It does, but 
family pets are often stuffed, and, so it 
seems, are their owners by mediums.” 

In introducing the record of stances 
purporting to bring communications 
from Raymond, the author lays great 
str^ upon an alleged message from 
the spirit world received shortly before 
Raymond’s death through Mrs. Piper 
from the late F. W. H. Myers, a former 
convinced associate of Sir Oliver in 
psychical research. With far-fetched 
laboring this message is shown to the 
satisfaction of the author—^who repeat¬ 
edly shows himself ingeniously equal to 
such difficult demonstrations—to refer 
to the coming death of Lieutenant Lodge. 

This is one of the many alleged 
messages delivered from Mr. Myers in 
compliance with an antemortem promise 
to send back word if such a thing proved 
possible. Some of these messages are 
reported from this deceased author, dis¬ 
tinguished in life as a user of the choicest 
British English, by an American medium 


and are partly couched in up-to-date 
American slang. All of them are referred 
to by Mr. Myers’ wife in a letter to the 
Morning Post in thtst words: “We have 
found nothing which we can consider 
of the smallest evidential value.” 

Douglass Blackburn, in the London 
Times of September i6, 1917, tells how 
he had hoaxed this same Mr. Myers, 
together with Messrs. Gurney and Pad- 
more, by sham telepathic demonstra¬ 
tions, declaring that these distinguished 
psychic researchers showed “extraordi¬ 
nary gullibility.” He then adds: 

I say deliberately, as the result of long 
acquaintance with and personal knowledge 
of most of the leading occultists of the last 
forty years, that while I acknowledge their 
absolute honesty and intent, I would not 
lay a shilling against a ten-pound note on 
any one of them not being roped in by the 
venerable confidence trick at the first time 
of asking. 

We may here add to Mr. Blackburn’s 
testimony the fact that Professor Henry 
E. Armstrong, F.R.S., detected in frauds a 
certain medium, who deceived Sir William 
Crooks, one-time president of the Society 
for Psychical Research; also Eusapia 
Palladino, who deceived Sir Oliver 
Lodge, as she herself testified. Professor 
Armstrong pronounces Sir Oliver’s policy 
of psychic investigation “absolutely un¬ 
scientific.” 

To the present writer much that Sir 
Oliver Lodge has written seems to reveal 
a truly great and penetrating mind, 
but whenever he puts his head into the 
fogs of occultism he appears to lay aside 
all penetration and become “an easy 
mark,” almost to the lengths of childish¬ 
ness. He surely does conspicuous vio¬ 
lence to Faraday’s warning against the 
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‘‘tendency to deceive ourselves regarding 
all we wish for” and is distinctly an 
illustration of Herbert Spencer’s dictum 
that “men are rational beings in but a 
very limited sense,” and that “conduct 
results from desire.” 

Sir Oliver never approached his so- 
called psychic investigations with the 
same shrewd caution displayed by Dr. 
Stanley Hall, who asked Mrs. Piper 
if he could communicate with his niece 
Bessie Beals, giving a fictitious name 
and relationship, but getting several 
messages at several sittings from the 
supposititious niece, quite obligingly 
produced by the resourceful Mrs. Piper. 

In striking contrast with the apparent 
softening of Sir Oliver’s logic the mo¬ 
ment he crosses the psychic threshold 
are the hard-headed conclusions of 
Tyndall, Darwin, and Huxley after visits 
to mediums. Says Tyndall, “Nothing 
occurred which could not be effected by 
fraud or accident.” Says Charles Dar¬ 
win after attending a s&ince at which 
George Elliott was also present, “The 
Lord have mercy on us* if we have to 
believe such rubbish.” Says Huxley in 
his Life and Letters: 

My conclusion is that Mr. X is a cheat 
and an impostor. Attended various other 
[stances]. Most unfavorably impressed. 
The only good I can see in the demonstra¬ 
tion of the truth of spiritualism is to furnish 
an additional argument against suicide. 
Better be a crossing-sweeper than die and 
be made to talk twaddle by a medium hired 
at a guinea a stance. 

Mr. Clodd, after an exhaustive study 
of the whole history of the ism down to 
the present year, strikes the same note 
in declaring, “Not a single ennobling 
message has come from the other 


world, only nauseating drivel and banal 
inanity. [The alleged messages all] in¬ 
vite the question, ‘Should a wise man 
utter vain knowledge and fill his belly 
with the east wind?’” In the same 
connection it has been significantly noted 
that “no hint of any new discovery, no 
glimmer of any addition to our hard-won 
human knowledge has ever emanated 
from beyond the veil. The messages 
from beyond are inane, fatuous, and 
useless.” Dr. Charles Mercier, in the 
Hibbert Journal of July, 1917, in an 
article on “Sir Oliver Lodge and the 
Scientific World” writes, “He must 
give us facts of such a nature that no 
other interpretation can be placed upon 
them,than the one he asks us to accept.” 
This, Dr. Mercier adds, the author of 
Raymond has not done. 

Mr. Stuart Cumberland, the well- 
known “thought reader,” wrote in 
the Daily Mail of January 5, 1917, 
reporting an investigation of his own: 

All assumed occultism investigated 
proved on the one hand to be the outcome 
of highly strung expectation or false sensorial 
impression, or on the other to be the result 
of skilfully applied chicanery. There is a 
longing in human nature for the super¬ 
natural. It is just this longing in human 
nature on which these professional psychic 
frauds are preying today. 

The war is giving them their great 
opportunity, and they are not neglecting 
it. In England, where men are not 
unaccustomed to draw sharply the line 
between liberty and license, there is dis¬ 
satisfied discussion of this incongruous 
association of their beloved dead with 
these professional spookists, and even 
the proposal that a business which is 
not only shady but also, as it is alleged, 
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mean and cruel should be abolished and 
the foolish protected. 

In general, the British public does 
not want any such heaven as Ra3anond’s. 
The Briton, having drunk the old wine 
of biblical conceptions of the life beyond, 
is not straightway desiring the new, 
‘‘for, he saith, the old is better.”* 

A passing glance may now be given to 
the brand of immortality which Maeter¬ 
linck and his school are proposing as 
comfort to the ever-increasing multi¬ 
tudes bereaved by the war. This im¬ 
mortality involves a kind of absorption 
in the cosmic order permitting the re¬ 
tention of a modified or progressive 
consciousness consistent with the fact 
that movement and evolution continue 
and will never and nowhere stop. Un¬ 
questionably the new thinking concern¬ 
ing the life to come must accept the 
hypothesis of endless evolution, which 
many of us have long since accepted. I 
dare confidently to say that involved 
in this acceptance will be the recognition, 
with Maeterlinck, that unending pain 
and permanently unredeemed misery are 
excluded; and equally convinced am I 
that no recorded sa)dng of Jesus inter¬ 
feres with our liberty to make this 
acceptance and thankfully take its 
logical consequences. Maeterlinck the 
philosopher and Jack London the novel¬ 
ist, however, take us into the realm of 
the fantastic, not to say the pagan, with 
no leading-strings of evidence stronger 
than cobwebs, when they say that our 
ego may find again on leaving the body 
the innumerable lives it has already 
lived “since the thousands of years that 
had no beginning.” As a whole, Maeter¬ 
linck’s conception of immortality is 
«aodd. 


too speculative and nebulous, if not 
self-contradictory, to satisfy either the 
common man or the poised and logical 
mind. Just as the orthodox Christian 
conception has too long left out certain 
features which this philosopher clearly 
sees and freshly states, so his concep¬ 
tion is altogether too little clarified and 
enriched by the Protestant Christian 
doctrines of the soul and its continued 
life after death. 

I have admitted this reference to 
Maeterlinck before quite completing the 
study of Lodge on immortality because 
I have preferred that the closing division 
of this discussion should include only 
that which is positive and constructive. 

In discussing Oliver Lodge’s con¬ 
tribution to the popular faith in immor¬ 
tality it would be unfair to omit mention 
of his famous essay on The Immortality 
of the Soul” which appeared first in 
1907 as an address at Hackney College, 
an institution for the education of 
Congregational ministers. Neither here 
nor elsewhere have I found anything 
seeming to me to warrant his hope that 
science will be able to demonstrate the 
survival of the soul, but he cites scien¬ 
tific laws and analogies convincingly 
corroborative of faith in immortality. 
The following will serve as illustra¬ 
tions. 

The solar energy locked up in a piece 
of coal continues after what appears to 
the superficial eye to be the death of 
the coal, leaving nothing but ashes. 

Existence is not created out of non¬ 
entity, nor does it go into nonentity at 
dissolution. Since nothing ever turns 
into something, why should something 
turn into nothing ? 
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The cloud disappearing from the sky 
has died. The dew dries on the leaf. 
Both have apparently gone into nothing- 
ness, but we know better. 

So is it, he argues, with intellect, 
consciousness, and will, memory, love, 
and adoration. “They are not nothing, 
nor shall they ever vanish into nothing¬ 
ness or cease to be.They are as 

eternal as the Godhead itself.” 

“The only kind of destruction known 
to us is disintegration. All we can 
cause or observe is variety of motion, 

never creation or annihilation. 

Special groupings are transitory; it is 
their intrinsic and constructive essence 
which is permanent.” So, he argues, 
quoting Kant, is it with personality, 
the “intrinsic and constructive essence” 
of which includes the consciousness 
of personal identity. 

He cites Hoffding’s Philosophy of 
Religion and his thesis that no real value 
is ever lost, the whole progress and 
course of evolution being to increase and 
intensify the valuable—that which avails 
or serves for highest purposes. Immor¬ 
tality then is the persistence of the 
essential and the real; it applies to things 
which the universe has gained, things 
that, once acquired, cannot be let go. 
It is an example of the conservation of 
value. And/here comes the oft-quoted 
figure likening the various manifesta¬ 
tions of life to the upward curves of a 
spiral. 

It is still Hoffding’s argument that 
“no existing universe can tend toward 
contraction and decay. An actually 
existing and flowing universe must 
on the whole cherish development, 
expansion, growth, and so tends toward 
infinity rather than toward zero.” 


Thus Sir Oliver Lodge, undeniably 
a great scientist in his own field, comes 
to the noble conclusion, with which we 
may fittingly end our pursuit of his 
contribution to the subject, “that im¬ 
mortality itself is a special case of a more 
general Law, namely, that in the whole 
universe nothing really, finally perishes 
that is worth keeping, that a thing once 
attained is not thrown away.” 

I should like here to add as a corollary 
to these conclusions what has long 
appealed to my own mind as the most 
cogent argument from evolution. From 
the age of bare rocks to the age of think¬ 
ing man every stage of the creative pro¬ 
cess has been the preparation for a 
higher stage yet to come. In view of 
all the other natural laws pointing in 
the same direction, who can believe 
that the present creative stage is the 
only exception in the evolutionary pro¬ 
cess, and that life physical and intellect¬ 
ual is not also a stepping-stone to a yet 
higher form of personal existence, the life 
spiritual and eternal ? What other cul¬ 
mination of this age-long process is 
a worthy goal of all that has gon^ before ? 

With Dr. John Fisk of the generation 
gone, and with Dr. James H. Snowden 
in his comprehensive and eloquent 
answer, published this year, to the ques¬ 
tion, Can we believe in immortality? 
we are unable to believe that in the 
processes of creation, culminating in 
the life of Jesus, “God is blowing soap 
bubbles.” 

After all, is there not an answer to the 
soul’s great question, “If a man die 
shall he live again?” written by the 
Creator himself in the very constitution 
of our being ? He made us to yearn for 
it and to expect it, and whereverx in his 
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universe we have been able to inspect his 
work we find that whenever he has made 
a yearning need he has made the supply 
to match. My own father went down 
into the deep, dark valley at his life’s 
end saying to his children, “If man is 
not sent to fruitfulness and satisfaction, 
then God has trifled, not merely with 
capacities for further growth, but with 
immortal longings which he himself 
planted. If the reason that planned 
our existence is wise, this life is but 
life’s beginning. There is such a promise 
left unfulfilled, there is such a beginning 
left incomplete, that both veracity 
and wisdom in God must be denied if 
we are not made for another and a wider 
life beyond.” My father knew his 
God too well to doubt his wisdom and 
his veracity, and we who were bidding 
him goodbye, while seeing life’s winter 
upon his physical frame had seen also 
the bud of heaven’s springtime in its 
dry husk. ’Tis true that a bud is not 
demonstration of fruit to come, but it is 
a definite and satisf)dng promise. 

We have not demonstrated life after 
death. I am willing to believe that it 
lies not within the realm of demonstra¬ 
tion, but we have the same good ground 
for full assurance that unhatched chicks 
would have, if they could reason, for 
assurance that hatching is not death 
but birth. They have not eaten food, 
nor scratched the earth, nor breathed 
the air, nor flown to a perch; they could 
not know what the larger, freer life 
would be, but. beak, and feet, and lungs, 
and wings, and eyes are evidence that 
they are preparing for a life beyond their 

‘ Memoir of Benjamin Francis Hayes. 


present state. Of itself the egg is not 
enough; but it is far too much to be all.* 

Those who must find in reason, in 
nature, and in science confirmation 
for their faith in a life to come are by 
no means compelled to seek it in the 
psychic realm. Without such aid we 
may know with Tennyson, in his poem 
“By an Evolutionist,” 

That none but God could build this house 
of ours, 

So beautiful, vast, various, so beyond 
All work of man, yet, like all work of man, 
A beauty with defect—till that which knows. 
And is not known, but felt through what 
we feel 

Within ourselves is highest, shall descend 
On this half deed, and shape it at the last 
According to the Highest in the Highest. 

And the multitude who do not deeply 
reason, and who would get but little 
meaning from these heavily laden lines 
of the great seer, have an assurance as 
calm and confident and even as instinc¬ 
tive as that which prompts the hatching 
chick to peck his shell. 

And finally and supremely both the 
trained mind that profoundly reasons 
and the simple mind that only in¬ 
stinctively feels recognize with Pro¬ 
fessor George Burman Foster, one of 
the patriot fathers who by faith are 
sustained and consoled in the loss of 
soldier sons, that Jesus embodies an 
order of life higher than the natural, 
that in him there is a world-transcend¬ 
ing life, and that he has uncovered to 
us a world-order higher than our world 
of shadows and dust, and to this tran¬ 
scendent world death does not belong. 
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MODERN RESEARCH AND THE OLD 
TESTAMENT AS RELATED TO 
THE MINISTRY 


REV. W. E. GLANVILLE, PH.D. 

Baltimore, Maryland 

The struggle through which the world has been passing has revived interest in the 
Old Testament and particularly in the Prophets. We are coming to see more painty 
than we formerly saw, that Christianity is a religion not merely of the New Testament 
but of the growing revelation of God^s will seen clearly in the rise and fall and 
spiritual discipline of the Hebrew people. The study of the Old Testament from this 
point of view is more than a question of authorship and chronology. Such questions 
should be answered^ but the vital matter for all teachers of religion is to realize the 
wealth of religious and moral guidance to be found throughout the Bible as a whole. 
The scholarship of the Old Testament is a handmaid of the revelation of the divine will 
in social and political experience. 

The Christian minister is pre- time which with keen-eyed intellect has 

eminently a teacher; as teacher he must set itself to seek truth alone and be satis- 

be interpreter and critic. He must be fied with nothing less, whatever long- 

equipped to face candidly the problems lived theories have to be discarded. So 

of biblical criticism. No longer may he it has been in all departments of physical 

arrogate to himself an exclusive position science, and not less has it been in Bible 

of superior knowledge or speak ex study. Today the achievements of this 

cathedra in the name of ecclesiastical research are available. It is known that 

tradition. In the interest of his own the New Testament writings are of much 

intellectual self-re^)ect he is required to greater historical value than those of the 

give a reason for the faith that is in him Old Testament because they are more 

and that reason must be one that does no nearly contemporaneous with the events 

violence to the accepted results of sound recorded than is often the case with those 

scholarship. He must be open-minded; of the Old Testament. It is in connec- 

ready to welcome truth from whatever tion with the Old Testament Scriptures 

quarter it may come. During the past that intelligence, straightforward hon- 

one hundred years knowledge has grown esty, and courage are especially needed in 

from more to more. The outlook on the order to present their teaching free from 

universe which obtains today is vastly grotesque and fallacious interpretations, 

grander, more accurate, and more thrill- i. At the outset it may be said that the 
ing than the outlook of a century ago. method of the higher criticism is perfectly 

If the sixteenth century chronicled a legitimate and reasonable and cannot fail 

renaissance of ancient culture the nine- to make a successful appeal to any intel- 

teenth century introduced a new birth of ligent person who will take pains to 
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understand it. That it has been stigma¬ 
tized as deliberately destructive of faith 
in the religious content of the Scriptures 
is due, first, to extreme and imwarranted 
liberties taken by a few ultra-rationalistic 
critics; and, secondly, to plain ignorance, 
whether voluntary or purblind, on the 
part of the opponents of the method. In 
the language of Dr. Orr: ‘‘Higher criti¬ 
cism rightly understood, is simply the 
careful scrutiny, on the principles which 
it is customary to apply to all literature, 
of the actual phenomena of the Bible 
with a view to deduce from these such 
conclusions as may be warranted rep.rd- 
ing the age, authorship, mode of compo¬ 
sition, sources, etc., of the different books. 
.... Everyone who engages in such 
enquiries with whatever aim is a Higher 
Critic and cannot help himself.’^* From 
1759 when Jean Astruc, a French physi¬ 
cian practicing in Brussels, published his 
researches on the sources of the Book of 
Genesis, to the present day this undeni-r 
ably sane method of investigation has 
been continued by an array of competent 
scholars who would grace any learned 
profession. Whatever the divine ele¬ 
ment in the Old Testament Scriptures 
may be, it is essential that, first of aU, 
their literary and historical character 
should be dispassionately determined 
and this is just what the method known 
as higher, criticism accomplishes. 

2. As a preliminary discipline one 
should approach the examination of the 
Old Testament without any a priori theory 
of inspiration. It is regrettable that 
from the early days of Christianity to 
quite recent times the theory of the Old 
Testament writings being absolutely the 
Word of God, and therefore verbally 

* Problem of the Old Testament^ p. 9. 


accurate and of historical infallibility, 
should have foreclosed independent in¬ 
vestigation of these books and marked 
with the brand of heresy anyone who 
taught otherwise. Whatever defense 
may be made of the good services of this 
theory in former days in securing pains¬ 
taking copying of the text and'in estab¬ 
lishing for the Bible a unique authority 
and causing it to be held in reverence, 
such defense is no longer tenable; in 
fact, the verbal inspiration theory, in 
the face of textual scholarship and his¬ 
torical inquiry, is the greatest obstacle to 
a correct understanding of these ancient 
documents. It should be borne in mind 
that the inerrancy of Scripture is a prin¬ 
ciple nowhere asserted or claimed in 
Scripture itself. It is well to derive the 
consciousness of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures from a scholarly study of the 
books themselves. For, to be satis¬ 
factory, one’s theory of inspiration must 
be such as can include all the character¬ 
istics of the sacred writings. And the 
more thoroughly scholarly one’s study of 
them becomes, the more definite and 
more consistent will one’s theory of in¬ 
spiration be and the more clearly it will 
be realized that an inspired writing need 
not be precisely harmonious in all its 
parts or void of all discrepancy. More¬ 
over, it will become evident that forced 
mechanistic explanations of difficulties 
and discrepancies are ludicrously un¬ 
necessary. 

3. The minister must familiarize him- 
self with the historical method of investiga¬ 
tion, 

(a) He cannot hope to be helpful to 
the increasing number of intelligent, 
college-trained, young men and women 
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if he is too slothful to make himself con¬ 
versant with the procedure of historical 
inquiry which, by the sheer force of its 
reasonableness, must continue to hold 
the field indefinitely in all phases of 
literary research. Not a little fun was 
evoked in certain quarters by the publi¬ 
cation of the Polychrome Bible, but no 
one could glance through a volume of 
that series without having the fact 
brought squarely to his notice that the 
books of the Old Testament are not 
homogeneous in their composition, that 
they were not individually produced in 
their present condition at the same time. 
Professor Sayce rendered a fine service to 
intelligent Bible-study when, thirty-five 
years ago, he called attention to the 
Phoenician legends as forming the link 
between the Chaldean and the Hebrew 
Scriptures so far as the Elohistic portions 
of the Book of Genesis are concerned, 
especially in the story of the creation and 
that of the sacrifice of Isaac. He also 
explained the very close resemblance 
between the Babylonian and the Jewish 
stories of the Garden of Eden, the 
Deluge, and the Tower of Babel, for 
which there are no Phoenician analogies. 
More recently, the study of the system¬ 
atized code of Hammurabi,^ the founder 
of the consolidated Babylonian empire, 
ca. 2100 B.C., has disclosed singular 
parallels to the Mosaic legislation, and it 
is by no means improbable that Moses 
became acquainted with some form of 
this code as a part of his Egyptian edu¬ 
cation. Established conclusions touch¬ 
ing the composite character and late 
compilation of the Hexateuch, the largely 
unhistorical character of the Chronicles, 
the non-Davidic authorship of most of 


the Psalms, the exilic date of the latter 
part of Isaiah, and the late date and ex¬ 
tremely apocalyptic character of Daniel 
should be familiar to the minister as the 
result of his own study. It should be 
remembered, too, that the writers of the 
several portions of the Old Testament 
wrote in language which their contem¬ 
poraries understood and therefore with 
conceptions of science and ethics pecu¬ 
liar to their own generations. The min¬ 
ister should also be acquainted with the 
most interesting of sidelights thrown by 
archaeology and anthropology on Bible 
records of social customs, taboos, and 
contemporary historic events. One 
should accustom one’s self to the idea 
that the books of the Old Testament, 
especially the historical and poetical and 
much of the Wisdom Literature, repre¬ 
sent a gradual growth, a repeated edit¬ 
ing, and that not any one of them can be 
assigned to any particular generation. 
In their present form they represent the 
result of the writings of distinct and in¬ 
dependent authors at widely different 
periods of the national life. 

b) Further, it should be borne in mind 
that, as with the early literature of all 
other peoples so with that of the He¬ 
brews, poetry preceded prose, tradition, 
transmitted by memory, preceded writ¬ 
ten history, and before the settlement of 
the Hebrews in Canaan and the begin¬ 
ning of organized national life literature 
in the formal sense was scarcely possible. 
Hence it follows that here and there, im¬ 
bedded in the earlier books, we find 
snatches of poetry celebrating heroic 
deeds, and the exercise of a quickened 
imagination is indispensable to save 
one from dull, solenm blundering. An 


* Identified by some scholars as Amiaphel (Gen. 14:6). 
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example occurs in the Book of Joshua 
(io:i2, 13, 14), where a quotation from 
the Book of Jashar is inserted. This 
Book of the Upright (or Brave) con¬ 
tained highly imaginative paeans in 
honor of Israel’s early heroes. The 
incident of Joshua commanding the sim 
and the moon to stand still is not to be 
understood in a literal sense, despite the 
comment (vss. 13, 14) of an editor gen¬ 
erations later. ‘^Sun, stand thou still” 
is a poetical apostrophe. No unusual 
natural phenomenon followed the im¬ 
passioned appeal of Israel’s captain. 
All he meant was that he did not want 
the day to end before he had completely 
routed the enemy. How amusing it is 
to read the grave attempts of imagina¬ 
tive intellects to account for this 
“miraculous” interposition of Provi¬ 
dence and adjust it to astronomical 
science—an absurd impossibility! 

c) Again, the existence of myth and 
fable for the purpose of illustrating moral 
fact should cause no suiprise. Surely 
truth may be taught in the guise of a 
fable; nor is it beneath the dignity of a 
divine revelation to use this literary 
vehicle of communication. The stories 
of the origin of sin in Genesis, of the 
bramble in Judges (9:8-15), of the vine¬ 
yard in Isaiah (5:1-7), of the cherubim 
and the wheels in Ezekiel (chap, i), and 
of the lamps and the olive trees in 
Zechariah (chap. 4) illustrate a method 
of instruction which appeals to an 
imaginative people and should be inter¬ 
preted accordingly. 


d) Again, it should be remembered 
that the Old Testament Scriptures are 
the literary remains of the Jewish 
people before the Christian era.* They 
constitute a literature rather than a 
book. Some parts are historical or 
quasi-historical narratives; some are 
poetical; some are devotional, e.g., 
many of the Psalms and prayers here 
and there in the historical and propheti¬ 
cal books; some are dramatic, of which 
the Book of Job is the classic master¬ 
piece; some are Wisdom Literature, 
e.g., the Proverbs, a collection of aphor¬ 
isms, maxims, and epigrammatic disser¬ 
tations on wisdom as applied to success 
in life, social and industrial, the wise 
man and the fool being brought into 
contrast to heighten the vividness of the 
instruction; some celebrate human love, 
e.g., the beautiful pastoral of Ruth and 
the Song of Solomon with its highly 
colored sensuous descriptions. Some 
are devoted to the somber emptiness, the 
vanitas vanitatum, of human ambitions, 
however filled with material blessings the 
life may be, e.g., the Book 6f Ecclesi¬ 
astes; some are prophetical with their 
impassioned denimciations of social 
cruelty and oppression and their vibrant, 
passionate demands for social righteous¬ 
ness and good neighborliness, the proph¬ 
ets being the successors of the seers 
(I Sam. 9:9); some are legalistic, either 
in the strictly ecclesiastical sense, e.g., 
Leviticus, or in the civic sense, e.g., 
Deuteronomy; some are apocalyptic 
and mystical, e.g., the latter part of 


* Moulton’s Modem Reader's Bible Series and Sander and Kent’s Messages of the Bible Series 
are very helpful. 

Driver’s Literature of the Old Testament is full of weU-considered information, and the various 
articles in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible bearing on Old Testament history and literature are of 
great value. 
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Daniel. Throughout the books all 
forms of literary expression may be 
found. From the point of view of the 
literary work of a racial unit the Old 
Testament Scriptures should be studied 
with as complete a knowledge of the 
local and foreign background of their 
several parts as is available. 

e) A working knowledge of the He¬ 
brew language is exceedingly desirable. 
Much may be said in favor of a good 
translation into the “vulgar” tongue, 
but no one can fully appreciate the 
niceties of shades of meaning and dis¬ 
tinctions between grammatical forms 
and synonymous words and gain a clear 
insight into the author’s conception who 
is not equipped with an understanding of 
the author’s own language. Why He¬ 
brew has fallen into disfavor as a study 
of fimdamental importance in divinity 
schools is an interesting question. It is 
a language full of beauty and expressive¬ 
ness and easily mastered, much more so 
than Latin. Shall we say that nothing 
but shameful indolence is responsible for 
this serious defect in the education of so 
many ministers? The illustrious fame 
of Dr. W. R. Harper in the world of 
scholarship rests on his expert knowl¬ 
edge of Hebrew and anyone who has the 
privilege of recalling his masterly inter¬ 
pretation of the Old Testament can 
never forget the whole-hearted enthusi¬ 
asm with which he addressed himself to 
the work in which he was an outstanding 
specialist. 

4. No one can sympathetically study 
the Old Testament in the light of modern 
research without discovering the divine 
dement that pervades it. While the thirty- 
nine books of the Old Testament com¬ 
prise literary work extending over many 


centuries, it is clear that a certain unity 
runs through the collection and makes 
them one testament, whose spiritual 
value is the self-revelation of God to 
man through the thoughts and genius of 
one of the gifted nations of ancient 
times. The doctrine of God is progres¬ 
sive in its unfolding, gradually attaining 
the monotheistic conception, gradually 
extending from the idea of a local deity 
to that of the God of the whole earth, 
and gradually refined from a conception 
of God as aiding and abetting cruelty to 
the conception of God as Righteous and 
Holy. Running all through the Old 
Testament is the messianic idea, the hope 
of a Deliverer, a Savior, finding its cul¬ 
mination in the Suffering, Atoning Serv¬ 
ant of the Lord in Isa., chap. 53, who by 
his sacrificial death justifies, makes just 
and good, those who imbibe and ex¬ 
emplify his spirit and who in the fulness 
of time shall see of the travail of his 
soul and be satisfied. Here is the su¬ 
preme spiritual worth of Old Testament 
teaching, the regnancy of spiritual forces 
in individual, community, and world life, 
triumphant over suffering and death 
itself, the world’s only true redemption. 
Necessarily colored by the thoughts and 
conceptions of the people through whose 
medium it is delivered it may be said 
that religiously the main object of the 
Old Testament is the self-revelation of 
God and the development of the master- 
truth that all history pointed to the In¬ 
carnation of the Son of God. It is true 
that the inspiration of the books is by 
no means uniform or of equal value. 
There is no need to hesitate to reject 
some accounts as inaccurate, judged by 
scientific standards, or to correct details 
of misinformation by the aid of the light 
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of archaeology. Certain parts of the 
Old Testament are ethically objection¬ 
able; some of the harsh judgments 
expressed are entirely contrary to Chris¬ 
tian principles. Such stories as the 
menagerie in Noah’s ark, or the Talking 
Ass (Num. 23:28), or Jonah in the 
whale’s belly, or the setting back of the 
shadow of the sundial (II Kings 20:8-11 
and Isa. 38:4-8) need not be regarded 
as actual history. But, notwithstand¬ 
ing these features, the vital value of the 
Old Testament remains unimpaired and 
its main object—the advent of the Desire 
of all Nations—stands forth with in¬ 
creasingly unmistakable definiteness; for 
the history of the Jews was rightly inter¬ 
preted by their own religious leaders as a 
testament, a covenant between God and 
His people, dating from the patriarchal 
period, and foreshadowing the New Tes¬ 
tament of the Lord Jesus Christ in which 
the spiritual value of the Old Testament 
finds its fulfilment and fruition. Holy 
men of old wrote as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost at various times and in 
divers manners, but in these last days 
God hath spoken to us by His Son, and 
every Scripture given by inspiration of 
God is profitable. The treasure is in¬ 
deed in earthen vessels, and it would be 
an act of astonishing stultification to 
ignore the treasure because the vessels 
are earthen. The old-fashioned view of 
Scripture as a textual armory of equally 
divine authenticity in all its parts can¬ 
not be maintained in the presence of 
modem investigation. But this does 
not justify the abandonment of reverence 
for those writings and the unique, un¬ 
approachable place they will ever hold 
as national literature of incomparable 
worth, not only because of their literary 


merits, but also because of their unex¬ 
celled contribution to the religious life 
of mankind. 

To interpret the Old Testament in the 
language of today and make it a living 
book of books is a task which the Chris¬ 
tian minister should be prepared gladly 
to undertake for the permanent benefit 
of his congregation. It is a task which 
needs to be undertaken especially by re¬ 
ligious teachers who minister to student 
communities. The reprehensible abuse 
of academic freedom which is exercised 
by some instructors who use their posi¬ 
tion to inject fantastic notions and cheap 
jesting concerning the Bible and religion 
into the minds of their students should be 
diligently coimteracted by instruction 
based on sound and reverent scholarship. 
Because an instructor is facile princeps 
in the department of history, or physical 
science, or philosophy, it does not follow 
that he is also eminent in biblical 
scholarship. In the latter department 
of learning he may be totally unin¬ 
structed and incompetent to pass judg¬ 
ment. On the Christian minister the 
task devolves to make himself expert in 
biblical learning. Not to shatter faith, 
but to confirm it; to make the Old Tes¬ 
tament teaching reasonable in the best 
sense and so to instruct yoimg people 
that their religious knowledge and 
spiritual growth cannot be imperiled by 
their secular education should be the 
cherished ambition of every teacher 
who aspires to minister acceptably to 
the persistent religious needs of his 
hearers. The work necessary to realize 
this ambition cannot fail to be well 
repaid. 

It should go without saying that this 
paper is intended (i) to suggest lines of 
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research for the minister to pursue in the 
privacy of his study; (2) to provide an 
assurance of intellectual self-respect and 
confidence, vitality, and vigor for use in 
pulpit work. 


In the pulpit, only the well-digested, 
matured results of this work should ap¬ 
pear and should be presented in language 
plain and dignified, as befits a prophet of 
the divine message. 


MAKING CHRISTIANITY SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

II. DEMOCRACY AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, D.D. 

Professor of Christian Theology in the University of Chicago 


I. The Meaning of Rellgiona 
Experience 

What is religion? To define it in 
terms of content is perhaps impossible in 
view of the great variety of beliefs and 
practices which we find. But it is not 
difficult to ascertain what men are trying 
to do when they are religious. They are 
reaching out into the invisible realm for 
such help and companionship as may be 
found there. So vast is this realm, and 
so little is known about it, that all sorts 
of experiments have been made in order 
to discover how best man may relate 
himself vitally and fruitfully to the en¬ 
vironing mystery which possesses such 
potencies for good or for evil. To make 
the powers of the universe propitious, so 
that such blessings as good crops, suc¬ 
cess in himting or fishing, good health, 
protection from wild beasts, hostile men, 
plagues, and pestilence, or deliverance 
from death, may be secured, are some of 
the aims of religion in relation to primary 
facts of experience. 

* Psychology of Religion^ p. 106. 


Now in the course of the centuries 
of human experimentation, religions 
change. Some experiments prove to be 
successful. Others prove to be dis¬ 
appointing. New ways of living in re¬ 
lation to human beings suggest new ways 
of approach to the gods. The history 
of religious ideas and practices bears a 
vital relation to the changing culture of 
men. Professor Coe has said that the 
meaning of a conception of God is the 
“conviction that what is most important 
for us is reaUy important, that is, re¬ 
spected and provided for by the reality 
upon which we depend.”* If this is 
true, the religion of any group of men 
or of any generation will consist in try¬ 
ing to obtain from the invisible realm 
the aid necessary to secure the things 
most valued in that particular group or 
generation. We have had a recent illus¬ 
tration of this in Germany where men 
appealed to the “ good old German God,” 
and, in the words of one of the foremost 
living German philosophers, declared 
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that the world-spirit speaks in the Ger¬ 
man spirit. Where, on the other hand, 
national provincialism has been out¬ 
grown, it seems like sacrilege to identify 
the purposes of God with the exclusive 
interests of one nation. 

When we speak of religious experi¬ 
ence, then, we must beware of picturing 
it in any one stereotyped form. This 
has been a limitation of much Christian 
thinking on the subject. Theologies 
have standardized a definite sequence 
consisting of conviction of sin, faith, con¬ 
version, and sanctification, and have 
often left the impression that all persons, 
regardless of differences in culture or 
education or occupation, will have this 
standard experience. Every pastor, and 
above all every missionary who comes 
into contact with foreign cxilture, can 
tell how varied are the religious experi¬ 
ences of mankind. Not only the goiod 
which one hopes to attain but the way of 
attaining it is conditioned by the culture 
which a man shares. 

The historical study of the Bible has 
made us familiar with the fact of develop¬ 
ment in the religious experience of Israel. 
In the early period in order to gain a 
foothold in the land of Canaan military 
success was a primary necessity. An 
important aspect of religious experience 
was the quest for divine reinforcement in 
battle. Thus we have in the books of 
Joshua and Judges conceptions of God 
which seem incredible to us modems. 
That God should be described as *‘a man 
of war'’; that he should command the 
slaughter of non-combatants; that he 
should be angered when Saul did not 
utterly destroy the Amalekites; such 
ideas confuse and trouble us. But we 
find the explanation of these religious 


ideas in the fact that the stress of war 
made these things of supreme importance 
to the Hebrews; therefore their religion 
made much of them. It was only with 
the development of broader and higher 
interests that there came the better con¬ 
ception of God. 

In our discussion of religious experi¬ 
ence, then, let us remember that a vital 
religion must shape itself in relation to 
the interests of living men. If it does 
not do this, religious emotion becomes 
side-tracked, making frantic motions, 
while the main trains of culture pass by. 
It is true that religious groups may by 
intensive discipline keep attention so 
focused on subsidiary factors as to keep 
alive a provincial kipd of faith; but such 
a faith is constantly embarrassed by its 
inability to enter positively and con¬ 
structively into the total life of men. 

H* Reli^on in Terms of Autocracy 

In judging modem movements in 
Christianity, we must constantly bear in 
mind the fact that the standard Chris¬ 
tian doctrines and practices were organ¬ 
ized before there was any democracy in 
the world. While it should never be 
forgotten that Jesus proclaimed and 
made real an intimate relationship of 
men with God which in our democratic 
age is finding an eager welcome, it is also 
tme that when Christian people in 
ancient and mediaeval times attempted 
to put ^to thought and practice their 
religious ideals, they inevitably expressed 
in their theology and in their personal 
devotion the relationships which shaped 
their life in the civilization which they 
knew. 

In a previous article we showed how 
the ideals of life were organized in terms 
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of class distinctions, how it was taken for 
granted that government should be from 
above downward. This point of view 
was naturally retained in religious think- 
ing. Christianity was interpreted as a 
system of truth and practices divinely 
provided for men' and administered on 
their behalf by church officials. The re¬ 
ligious experience of the individual was 
set forth as a work of divine grace. And 
grace meant the free, imconditioned 
benevolence of God. Exactly as in the 
ethical ideals of the time the free honor 
of a nobleman was felt to be finer than a 
mere commercial obligation, so the atti¬ 
tude of God to man was more spiritually 
significant if salvation were considered 
an act of grace on God’s part rather than 
a mere reward for man’s good works. 

The conception of Christianity in 
terms of government from above in¬ 
volves certain conditions of religious ex¬ 
perience which should be especially 
noted. 

I. The religious definition of man^s 
status .—^The natural language of religion 
was that of extreme humility, not to say 
self-depreciation. Salvation could be 
granted only to those who were under 
conviction of sin. And this confession 
of sin was not simply the acknowledg¬ 
ment of the wrong-doing which the indi¬ 
vidual had conunitted; it was rather a 
solemn declaration of the inherent dis¬ 
ability of human nature. Man had no 
natural rights which he could claim. He 
was totally dependent on God’s mercy. 
It is true that the cause of man’s present 
disability was declared to be the sin of 
Adam, and the matter was so put as to 
suggest a state of rebellion against God 
which necessarily prevented any positive 
relationship. But in the definitions of 


the consequences of the fall, it is stated 
that human reason was corrupted so that 
man is mentally as well as morally in¬ 
capable of righteous self-government. 
Says the Formula of Concord, ‘‘We be¬ 
lieve, teach, and confess that original sin 
is no trivial corruption, but is so pro¬ 
found a corruption of human nature as 
to leave nothing sound, nothing uncor¬ 
rupt in the body or soul of man, or in his 
bodily or mental powers.” Thus man 
was inherently defective, a dependent who 
needed guidance and help from above. 

The consequence of this definition of 
man’s status was to place him helplessly 
under authority. He was not expected 
to know the way of salvation by any 
natural reasoning. He must learn from 
revelation what that plan is. To raise 
objections, or to criticize adversely the 
plan, was as heinous as 1^ majest6 in the 
political realm.. Doubters and heretics 
were given short shrift. The “good” 
Christian, like the “good” Catholic 
today, would unquestioningly and loy¬ 
ally accept the teaching prescribed for 
him and would submit gladly to the plan 
of salvation divinely proposed. There 
was no hope for the salvation of anyone 
who did not confirm to the program re¬ 
vealed from above and administered by 
the clergy who received their powers and 
rights from above. 

2 . The conception of God in terms of 
autocracy .—A sentence from the West¬ 
minster Confession of Faith will show 
how the attitude of God was interpreted 
in accord with the ideals of unsullied 
honor belonging to class distinctions. 
We read: 

The distance between God and the 
creature is so great that although reason¬ 
able creatures do owe obedience unto him 
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as their Creator, yet they never could, have 
any fruition of him as their blessedness and 
reward but by some voluntary condescension 
on God^s party which he hath been pleased 
to express by way of covenant. [Italics 
mine.] 

We have here expressed in religious lan¬ 
guage precisely that conception of honor 
which made it an unworthy thing for a 
king to permit himself to admit any obli¬ 
gation to inferiors. Whatever he did for 
his people must be an act of free grace. 
To enter into a covenant with men was 
a “voluntary condescension on God’s 
part.” 

The Calvinistic doctrine of election is 
to be understood in the light of this ideal 
of royal perfection. The ideal govern¬ 
ment would be one in which an abso¬ 
lutely perfect ruler made laws for his 
people. Such laws would be infinitely 
better than the stumbling efforts of 
ignorant and weak people to govern 
themselves. For God to manage the 
destinies of men would be far better than 
to leave the matter to their fallible de¬ 
cisions. Thus the decrees of God are 
portrayed as “for the manifestation of 
his glory.” Those of mankind who are 
predestined to be saved have been freely 
chosen by God “out of his mere free 
grace and love without any foresight of 
faith or good works or perseverance in 
either of them, or any other thing in the 
creature^ as conditions or causes moving 
him thereto^' (Italics mine.) God is 
thus the absolute, unlimited sovereign, 
doing what he will with his subjects. 
That he is a gracious God, giving freely 
the wonderful gift of salvation to some 
of mankind is a subject for endless praise. 
But since salvation is a free gift upon 
which no man has any just claim, those 


who do not receive it have no cause for 
complaint. It is a privilege granted by 
a superior, not a universal right. 

What would be the inner content of 
religious experience on the basis of this 
theology ? Would it be such as to rein¬ 
force a democratic ideal ? Or would it 
induce a sentiment which would be a 
bulwark of autocracy ? 

It is difficult to answer this question 
categorically; for it should never be for¬ 
gotten that a genuine Christian experi¬ 
ence has always made men conscious of 
an eager desire to be of service in society, 
and has, indeed, brought a consciousness 
of divine fellowship in one’s tasks which 
goes far to contradict certain other impli¬ 
cations of that experience. But there is 
no doubt that multitudes of men less 
spiritually ambitious have been encour¬ 
aged by a theology of autocratic arrange¬ 
ments to become docile dependents. 

In the first place the doctrine of in¬ 
herent inability on man’s part is much 
like the doctrine of class distinctions in 
society. If a person confesses himself an 
inferior, he is effectually prevented from 
aspiring to any share in the life of higher 
class people. To affirm one’s worthless¬ 
ness in the sight of God might easily 
reinforce the acceptance of an inferior 
status in the social order, and thus 
make men less ready to criticize the 
existing order. As an ardent advocate 
of social ideals in modern Christianity 
has said: 

The poor crippled child who has been 
maimed by a falling rock, and the white¬ 
faced match-box maker who works eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four to keep body 
and soul together have surely some sort of 
a claim upon God apart from being miser- 
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able smners who must account themselves 
fortunate to be forgiven for Christ’s sake.< 

If in a democratic age there is less 
emphasis than there formerly was on the 
doctrine of original sin, may it not be 
due to the instinctive feeling that a reli¬ 
gious experience which begins by a con¬ 
fession of complete dependence is likely 
to play into the hands of those who wish 
to keep men in social and political de¬ 
pendence ? 

A second important aspect of religious 
experience in terms of this theology vras 
the portrayal of God’s work in saving 
men as an act of benevolent con¬ 
descension on his part. We have already 
referred to the language of the Westmin¬ 
ster Confession on this point. In a 
recent book setting forth the work of 
Christ the same point of view is pictur¬ 
esquely expressed as follows: 

God in Christ, we believe, came down to 
the plane of suffering men that he might lift 
them up. Descending into poverty, shame, 
and weakness, the Lord was stripped of all 
credit, despoiled of every right, hiunbled to 
the very depths of social and historical 
ignominy, that in this self-abasement of God 
there might be found the redemption of man. 
.... He traveled far and stooped low that 
he might thus touch and raise the needy.* 

The import of these terms is to sug¬ 
gest that the gulf between God and man 
is so great that there is something hu¬ 
miliating in the idea of God’s ‘‘ stooping ” 
to touch us. That God is thus willing 
to condescend would be a powerful 
motive for gratitude if men were think¬ 
ing in terms of class distinctions, if the 
gracious visit of a lord or lady with gifts 
for the poor would be remembered with 


love and accepted as a sufficient evidence 
of virtue. But an age which is raising 
the cry, “Not charity but justice” is 
likely to resent a portrayal of salvation 
which suggests the charitable visits of 
my Lady Bountiful. Does such a pic¬ 
ture do justice to the relations between 
God and his children ? 

In the third place a religious experi¬ 
ence expressed in this theology is one of 
passive acceptance of what is provided 
from above. Any criticism of the “plan 
of salvation” is out of the question. 
The favor of God is secured by loyally 
and gratefully conforming to the condi- 
ticms prescribed. Is there any connec¬ 
tion between this religious experience 
and a reluctance to engage in criticism 
of existing social arrangements? De¬ 
mocracy, as we have seen, is essentially 
a criticism of existing institutions, and 
an assumption of the right to change 
them for the better. Does a religious 
experience which emphasizes passive 
lo3ralty furnish the inspiration which 
democracy needs? 

It should, of course, be recognized 
that these aristocratic interpretations of 
Christian experience represent only part 
of the truth. The zeal of some Chris¬ 
tian people for social reforms is an un¬ 
questioned fact of history. But it is 
also a fact that all such reforms have met 
with opposition from other Christians 
who were bound more by the autocratic 
aspects of doctrine than by the human 
call of need. In so far as the foregoing 
elements are given primacy they tend to 
induce a religious experience which is 
unprepared to appreciate the motives 
and the ideals of democracy. 


* R. J. Campbell, The New Theology^ p. 20. 

* H. R. Mackintosh, The Doctrine of the Person of Christy pp. 466, 477. 
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HI. The Democratizing of Religione 
Experience 

Mediaeval Catholicism was the con¬ 
sistent organization of religion in terms 
of autocracy. According to Catholic 
theory, God had provided in complete¬ 
ness the way of salvation, and had en¬ 
dowed the clergy with authority to 
administer it. Man’s religious life must 
begin, continue, and end in an attitude 
of loyal submission to regulations pre¬ 
scribed from above. 

I. The Lidheran Reformaiian .—The 
first great step in the democratizing of 
religious experience was taken in Luther’s 
reformation. It was not a revolt against 
the theology of divine sovereignty. 
Luther strenuously upheld the doctrine 
of original sin, and portrayed man as 
completely worthless in and of himself. 
Salvation must be by the grace of God 
alone. The sinner must not trust in his 
own works, but must throw himself on 
the mercy of God and hope for un¬ 
merited favor. This continuance of the 
mediaeval conception of God made for 
the retention of much that was undemo¬ 
cratic in Lutheranism. One aspect of 
this I shall hope to make clear when we 
discuss the relation of Christianity to 
political democracy. We must not think 
of Luther as a pioneer in democratic 
thinking. 

Nevertheless, in one realm he ren¬ 
dered heroic service to the growing cause 
of humanity. He uncovered and defied 
the autocratic church of his day. He 
declared that it was intolerable for 
religious men to be held in subjection 
to a hierarchy. The Christian must 
be a free man among his religious 
equals. 

’ Address to the German nobility. 


Take the following utterance of this 
great religious leader and see how he 
strikes straight at the class system of 
Catholic religion: 

It has been devised that the pope, 
bishops, priests, and monks are called the 
spiritual estate; princes, lords, artificers, and 
peasants are the temporal estate. 

Luther recognizes clearly that the 
essence of Catholicism consists in main¬ 
taining a class system, in which those of 
the so-called temporal estate are com¬ 
pletely dependent on the spiritual estate 
for their religious welfare. This con¬ 
ception he challenges in uncompromising 
fashion: 

This is an artful lie and hypocritical de¬ 
vice, but let no one be afraid of it, and that 
for this reason: That all Christians are 
truly of the spiritual estate, and there is no 
difference among them save of office alone. 
.... As for the unction by a pope or 
bishop, tonsure, ordination, consecration, 
and clothes differing from those of laymen 
.... all this may make a hypocrite or an 
anointed puppet, but never a Christian or 
a spiritual man. Thus we are all conse¬ 
crated priests by baptism. 

For whatever issues from baptism may 
boast that it has been consecrated priest, 
bishop, and pope, although it does not be¬ 
seem every one to exercise these offices. 
For since we are all priests alike, no man 
may put himself forward or take upon him¬ 
self without owe consent and election to do 
that which we all alike have the power to do. 
For, if a thing is common to all, no man may 
take it to himself without the wish and com¬ 
mand of the community.Therefore a 

priest should be nothing in Christendom but 
a functionary; as long as he holds his office 
he has precedence of others; if he is deprived 
of it, he is a peasant or a citizen like the rest.* 
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What a revolutionary doctrine is here 
proposed! Instead of government from 
above by a mysterious divine right 
granted exclusively to a priest, we have 
the doctrine that the priest may enjoy 
his authority only with the consent of 
the governed. The layman may claim 
equal right with the priest. There are 
no class distinctions in Christendom. 
All alike are free and equal in the church. 
There are phrases in this address of 
Luther’s to the German nobility which 
might be paraphrased so as to suit the 
political struggle for democracy in later 
times in America and in France. The 
privileges of the upper class are claimed 
for the members of the lower class, and 
an equality of opportunity is pro¬ 
claimed for all alike. 

We see, then, that just as those that we 
call spiritual or priests or bishops or popes, 
do not differ from other Christians in any 
other or higher degree but in that they are 
to be concerned with the word of God and 
the sacraments—^that being their work and 
office—^in the same way the temporal 
authorities hold the sword and the txxl in 
their hands to pimish the wicked and protect 
the good. A cobbler, a smith, a peasant, 
every man has the office and fimction of his 
calling, and yet all alike are consecrated 
priests and bishops, and every man should 
by his office and fimction be useful and bene¬ 
ficial to the rest, so that the various kinds 
of work may all be imited for the further¬ 
ance of body and soul, just as the members 
of the body all serve one another.* 

The far-reaching effects of this de¬ 
mocratization of religious experience are 
evident. It makes possible first-hand 
religion for every man. Instead of 
being dependent on the priest, a man 
may come directly to God and enjoy the 

* Address to the German nobility. 


blessings of salvation as a vital personal 
experience. Justification by faith means 
that every person has an immediate ac¬ 
cess to the source of spiritual power and 
joy by the simple exercise of personal 
faith. The word of God was not in¬ 
trusted as a monopoly to the church. It 
is as free as the air we breathe. The 
treasures of the religious life are thus 
taken away from autocratic guardians 
and distributed freely among laymen. 
And the result of this is the ennobling of 
common life in extraordinary fashion. 
Whatever is inspired by this simple faith 
is religiously consecrated. ^The peasant 
or the servant may, if his life is renewed 
by faith in God’s word, become just as 
important in God’s sight as a bishop or 
pope. We have a wonderful revival of 
that insight of Jesus who exalted the 
giving of a cup of cold water in the right 
spirit above all formal aspects of religion. 

The Lutheran Reformation thus broke 
completely with the autocratic power of 
the priesthood over laymen, and estab¬ 
lished a genuinely democratic ideal of 
the equal access of all Christians alike to 
the grace of God. But except for this 
emancipation of believers from the con¬ 
trol of the Catholic church, Luther re¬ 
tained in the main the ideals which had 
been embodied in the mediaeval the¬ 
ology. He insisted vehemently over 
against Erasmus, for example, on the 
innate sinfulness of man. For any 
human being to approach God claiming 
any rights seemed to Luther to be mon¬ 
strous. Religious experience, if it be 
genuine, must take the form of a humble 
dependence on the grace of God. 
Luther’s polemic against good works is 
the reflection of the aristocratic feeling 
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that whatever is done by a superior for 
an inferior must be a free grant of per¬ 
sonal privilege, not a bargain. To con¬ 
ceive of God as a benefactor, doing out 
of sheer mercy something which he is 
under no legal compulsion to do, seemed 
to be finer than to assume a philosophy 
which makes God responsible to laws, 
and obligated to render services. 

The consequence of this retention of 
the ideals of aristocracy is reflected in 
the sharp line which was drawn by the 
early reformers between Christians and 
non-Christians. The saints, who have 
received God’s special favor, occupy a 
higher rank in the divine estimation than 
do those to whom he has not vouchsafed 
his grace. A Christian can assume a 
patronizing attitude to non-Christians 
on the subject of religion. In a Chris¬ 
tian society believers as a matter of 
course are to enjoy privileges not granted 
to others. For a long time in Protes¬ 
tantism, the full privileges of citizenship 
were withheld from those who did not 
present the proper religious credentials. 
For Christians who held the divinely 
appointed religious faith to dictate to 
anyone holding “wrong” doctrines was 
regarded as entirely proper. By the 
mere fact that a Christian had been 
transformed by divine grace so as to be 
a member of the society of God, such a 
redeemed soul might with his redemp¬ 
tion acquire a share in the superiority of 
God over his creatures. 

2. The rationalist movement .— The 
next step in the democratization of 
religious experience therefore took place 
outside the circle of orthodoxy. It 
found radical expression in the move¬ 
ment which is popularly known as 
rationalism; but it also made itself felt 


in the Christian church in Arminianism, 
and came to practical expression in some 
phases of the Methodist movement. 

Religiously, rationalism may be char¬ 
acterized as the attempt of men to claim 
the full rights of religion without sub¬ 
mitting to the autocratic dictation of 
creed or scripture or church. Ortho¬ 
doxy had said that any man who desired 
to enjoy the blessings of religion must 
accept from above the conditions under 
which he could be saved. His beliefs 
must be determined for him by the Bible; 
or rather, by that interpretation of the 
Bible which was authoritatively declared 
to be correct. He must acknowledge his 
natural complete unworthiness and make 
no claims of his own. He must grate¬ 
fully accept the provision made in the 
work of Christ for*his salvation whether 
this did or did not accord with his own 
notions of what is proper. Anyone who 
refused thus to allow the content of his 
religious experience to be dictated to him 
from above was excluded from Christian 
fellowship. 

A fundamental feature of rationalism 
is its rejection of the doctrine of original 
sin. The practical result of this doctrine 
was, as we have seen, to compel everyone 
who had not gone through a standard¬ 
ized experience of regeneration to start 
his quest for God as an acknowledged 
member of an inferior class. It is an 
interesting historical fact that rational¬ 
ism had its greatest vogue in England 
during the century of the struggle for 
political democracy. Some of the men 
who were pioneers in establishing the 
doctrine that men, as men, have inalien¬ 
able political rights, and that these 
rights do not depend on the good pleasure 
of a king, proceeded to apply the same 
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principles to the relation between men 
and their heavenly king. They declared 
that the light of natural reason was 
sufficient to guide men to God. No one 
need go to a priest or to a church or even 
to the Bible in order to be saved. The 
natural capacities of man were sufficient 
to furnish a knowledge of God and of the 
kind of worship which God desires. 
God does not make arbitrary demands 
on men. He has no right to do so. The 
content of religion should be simply and 
solely those things which men know to 
be right. As the deists put it, the true 
worship of God consists in morality. 
And morality is something which every 
man is capable of finding out by his 
innate powers. 

The democratic impulse lying behind 
the rationalistic movement can be readily 
seen if we compare this position with that 
of Luther. Luther had released men 
from bondage to the autocratic church; 
but he had not suggested any release 
from the authority of the Bible. The 
Protestant churches insisted as strenu¬ 
ously upon submission to the Bible as 
Catholicism insisted upon subjection to 
the pope. In England, those who did 
not thus submit to the interpretation of 
the Bible held by the religious group in 
XX)litical control were made to suffer 
serious disabilities, exactly as in Luther’s 
time any dissenter from the Catholic 
church was compelled to suffer dis¬ 
abilities. The rationalists in England 
were the champions of religious tolera¬ 
tion; and they based their arguments on 
the plea that natural reason which all men 
have alike is sufficient to give to any 
man the full privileges of religion. It 
is a further democratization of Luther’s 
doctrine of the universal priesthood of 


baptized men. It asserts a universal reli¬ 
gious competency of aU reasonable men 
whether they have been baptized or not. 

Rationalism, however, had one serious 
religious defect. It retained the mon¬ 
archical conception of God; but it 
stripped him of most of the power which 
makes a monarch imposing. While Gpd 
originally created the world and man, 
and implanted in him the principles of 
right reason, so far as men now are con¬ 
cerned there is little or nothing which 
God needs to do for them. They are 
sufficiently equipped with their original 
rational powers, and need no regenera¬ 
tion. They need expect no miracles to 
evidence the power of God. They 
should not look to the Bible for anything 
different from that which they may ob¬ 
tain from their own reason. They can¬ 
not trust in any special work of Christ 
for them; for this would argue favoritism 
in God. What then is left of religion ? 
The practical activities by which Chris¬ 
tians had experienced a living personal re¬ 
lationship to God are all omitted. While 
democratizing human nature the rational¬ 
ists neglected to democratize the concep¬ 
tion of God. The inevitable consequence 
was that there was no sufficient inner 
vitality in their attempt at democratic 
religion. God suffered much the same 
fate in rationalism that the king has 
suffered in the democratization of Eng¬ 
land. The real business of governing 
England has fallen to citizens. The 
king is almost a supernumerary. If the 
dynasty should suddenly cease to exist 
it would cause no real revolution in 
English political life. 

3. The evangelical revival .—The ration¬ 
alistic movement effectually criticised the 
autocratic features of the conventional 
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Christianity of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It set men entirely 
free from the dictation of the church. 
But it] left God aloof from men, a 
spectator and a rewarder of virtue, but 
not an active participant in the religious 
life of man. While rationalism might 
furnish uplifting themes of contempla¬ 
tion for men with leisure and power to 
think, it had no message for those who 
were overwhelmed by toil and suffering. 
It remained an essentially upper-class 
movement. 

The evangelical revival was a move¬ 
ment dominated by a genuinely demo¬ 
cratic interest in the “submerged’’ 
portions of populations who were vir¬ 
tually without any original religious 
rights. These people counted for little in 
the established churches; and they had 
neither the leisure nor the philosophical 
ability to find satisfaction in rationalism. 
This revival continued to make use of 
the theology which rationalism criticized. 
In this respect it perpetuated ideas which 
belonged to the mediaeval rather than to 
the modem world. But it so used these 
doctrines as to create a genuinely demo¬ 
cratic religious experience. It revived 
and carried farther the Lutheran empha¬ 
sis on man’s individual capacity for a full 
religious experience without the media¬ 
tion of any autocratic agency. 

As is weU known, the Wesleyan move¬ 
ment was stimulated by John Wesley’s 
new religious experience induced by 
association with the Moravian Brethren. 
The very title of this group is suggestive 
of a religion of religious fraternities as 
contrasted with the formal religion of 
established churches. Membership in 
this religious group meant personal re¬ 
sponsibility of a serious and significant 


kind. To be saved meant not simply to 
receive the grace of God passively. It 
meant above all an active participation 
in the life of God and its expression in a 
strict control of ideals and behavior. 
But above and beyond this it meanta zeal 
for evangelical and missionary work. 
The Moravians share with the Pietists 
(whose ideals were akin) the credit of 
being the pioneers in missionary en¬ 
deavor and in the creation of social in¬ 
stitutions for the wider practice of 
Christian ideals. 

The evangelical revival, as did Luth¬ 
eranism, pictured man hopelessly ruined 
by original depravity. But instead of 
laying emphasis on the ecclesiastical 
means, of grace, evangelicalism exalted 
the importance of an inner personal ex¬ 
perience of conversion: By trusting the 
gospel message the poorest and weakest 
sinner might be transformed into a 
strong, self-reliant child of God. In this 
experience there came into life precisely 
that which rationalism lacked—a real 
activity of God in the individual soul. 
The poorest sinner, when converted, was 
as precious and as important in God’s 
sight as the highest of earth’s magnates. 
All class distinctions within the Christian 
community were abolished. 

The form of organization adopted by 
the Wesleyan revival is significant. 
“Societies” rather than “churches” 
were the centers of religious life. The 
purpose of a society is declared to be 
mutual religious edification and help. 
It is “a company of men having the 
form and seeking the power of godliness; 
united in order to pray together, to re¬ 
ceive the word of exhortation, and to 
watch over one another in love, that 
they may help each other to work out 
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their salvation.” This is genuine reli¬ 
gious democracy. No priest stands above 
the hyman to direct him. No sacra¬ 
ments or rites are interposed between 
the soul and God. In free conference 
where personal religious experience is the 
sole prerequisite, the Christian life is 
directed and stimulated. 

The Methodist movement thus set on 
foot and organized a democratic religion 
without that adverse criticism of auto¬ 
cratic theology which rationalism had 
undertaken. It could do this partly 
because the humbler people whom it 
reached were untroubled by theological 
doubts; but more especially because it 
created a practical democratic organiza¬ 
tion in which the Christian experience 
could find wholesome expression. The 
encouragement of laymen to undertake 
spedficaUy religious tasks, the organiza¬ 
tion of meetings in which workingmen 
and uneducated persons might testify to 
the power of the grace of God, the prag¬ 
matic testing which came from the 
evangelistic desire to give to every man, 
no matter how apparently insignificant, 
an uplifting experience of membership 
in the brotherhood of the saved were all 
effective and widely successful means of 
developing a democratic religious expe¬ 
rience. Evangelicalism became during 
the nineteenth century the most virile 
religious force in the world, and it has 
already virtually taken complete posses¬ 
sion of the ecclesiastical bodies which at 
first drew back in aristocratic distrust. 
It is today eagerly and vigorously extend¬ 
ing missionary efforts, feeling out after 
an effective way of dealing with social 
problems, and more and more is giving to 
laymen a’ large share of responsibility in 
the activities of Christian endeavor. 


4. The devdopmefU of modern mystic 
cism ,—Alongside of the growth of evan¬ 
gelical Christianity there has. been a 
marked development in recent times of 
a characteristic kind of mysticism due to 
a changed conception of God. When 
God was conceived in terms of absolute 
sovereignty, so that his primary concern 
was to declare his own glory, fear and 
reverence rather than a sense of intimacy 
would be natural. There was, indeed, a 
sense of security on the part of those 
whom God had elected to save, and a 
confidence and love would grow out of 
the sense of gratitude at thus being the 
recipient of God’s grace. But the con¬ 
tent of such love would be dignified 
rather than intimate. Within the past 
century, however, there has come to be 
a way of coi;iceiving the relation of God 
to the world which makes possible a 
simple and direct religious experience of 
real intimacy. The point of view here 
referred to is often called the idea of the 
immanence of God. But the word 
“immanence” is too philosophical to 
express the religious aspect of this mod¬ 
em attitude. Tennyson has voiced it 
in the well-known lines: 

Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit 
with Spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer 
than hands and feet. 

The French theologian Sabatier has ex¬ 
pressed it in his statement that man is 
“incurably religious,” which means that 
man has the natural right and the natural 
power to realize the presence of God. 
Schleiermacher voiced it at the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century in his 
famous Discourses on Religion: 

The reflection of the pious man is only 
the immediate consciousness of the general 
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existence of all that is finite in the infinite 
and through the infinite, of all that is tem¬ 
poral in the eternal and through the eternal. 
To seek and find this in all that lives and 
moves, in all becoming and all change, in 
all doing and suffering, and even in immedi¬ 
ate feeling to have and to know life itself only 
as this existence—^this is religion.* 

The same experience of immediate fel¬ 
lowship with God is the constant theme 
of Emerson. It expresses itself, often in 
crude ways but with unquestioned popu¬ 
larity, in Ihe New Thought Movement of 
our times. It has led to a sympathetic 
appreciation of the positive religious con¬ 
tent of non-Christian religions, and to a 
feeling that God is more universally ac¬ 
cessible than man has hitherto dared to 
believe. 

The significant thing about this reli¬ 
gious attitude is its complete abandon¬ 
ment of the theological structure which 
interpreted religion in terms of an autoc¬ 
racy. If God be ‘‘closer than breath¬ 
ing,” there is no need of mediators. 
Every soul has direct access to him. In 
consequence there has developed a new 
kind of valuation of rites and ceremonies. 
The Bible is being studied, not as a book 
of directions prescribed from above, but 
as the record of men’s religious experi¬ 
ence. It testifies to the possibility of in¬ 
timate communion with God rather than 
interposes itself between man and God. 
The sacraments, which in former days 
were indispensable means of grace, so 
that absence from the sacrament was a 
cause for church discipline, are more and 
more coming to be viewed as rituals 
which may be employed to promote a 
sense of communion with God, but which 
may also be of subordinate significance in 


the Christian life of one who, for temper¬ 
amental or other reasons, does not gain 
through them an enhanced experience of 
the divine presence. It is commonly 
acknowledged today that there is a large 
amount of genuine Christian experience 
which does not find adequate expression 
in the conventional ecclesiastical chan¬ 
nels. To a large extent this modem “ re¬ 
ligion of the inarticulate” is without 
definite organization. Perhaps it is so 
mystical that it can never be definitely 
organized, but it is a powerful factor in 
modem life. It is a spontaneous out¬ 
break of genuinely democratic religious 
aspirations. And it is destined to in¬ 
fluence profoundly the Christianity of 
the next generation. 

To a remarkable extent religious ex¬ 
perience today has been democratized 
in Protestantism. So far has this move¬ 
ment gone that today some men are rais¬ 
ing a query which would have seemed 
incredible in the Middle Ages. Radical 
democrats are actually asking whether 
the Christian church as an authoritative 
institution will continue to be needed in 
a thoroughly democratic society. For 
formally, the creeds, the organization, 
and the inherited ideals of the church 
come down from an aristocratic age. 
Thoughtful men have little fear that 
religion will disappear. It is simply a 
question as to the form which religion 
will take. Our modem Christianity is 
feeling the power of the democratic 
movement. Partly within the churches 
and partly without it there is coming to 
expression the conviction that our human 
endeavors may have a divine reinforce- 


* Quoted by McGiffert, The Rise of Modem Religious Ideas^ p. 65. 
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ment not arbitrarily limited to any pre¬ 
scribed channels. Since the welfare of 
democracy is something to be worked 
out by men themselves, the God of a 
democratic religion must be a co-worker, 
an intimate companion, rather than a 
transcendent Absolute. The Great War, 
with its shattering of conventional com¬ 
placency, has made men more than ever 
conscious of the need of such fellowship 


with an immanent divine power. Are 
not the main traits of a democratic 
religious experience already becoming 
evident? Is not the time ripe for a 
confident, positive reconstruction of 
Christianity in accord with democratic 
demands? 

Our next study will be concerned with 
the relation between democratic ideals 
and church organization. 


THE NATURE OF SPIRIT AND ITS BEARING 
UPON INSPIRATION 


H. C. ACKERMAN, D.B. 

Professor of Old Testament in Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin 


I purx)ose in this paper to define 
inspiration from the standpoint of spirit 
conceived as energy, or force in opera¬ 
tion. The standardized conceptions of 
the nature of spirit are so involved with 
spirituality in the abstract that it is 
difficult to determine with any degree of 
exactness what the essential reality 
embodied in the concept is. It is 
understood in an obscure way that spirit 
is an element in the soul, its highest 
constituent; but its nature is generally 
apprehended so elusively as to prohibit 
successful definition. Because of this 
vagueness we have been content to 
substitute the term soul for that of spirit 
in common use, and thus surrender the 
distinctive reality of spirit to the mercy 
of logical abstractions or to dissipate its 
being into mere qualities of spirituality. 
Let one ask himself what he means by 
spirituality and it will be recognized at 


once how susceptible the term spiritual¬ 
ity is to indefinite connotation. 

The conception of soul also has suf¬ 
fered much throughout the history of 
religious thought, but less than that of 
spirit; for fortunately we are always 
driven, sooner or later, to the simple 
Hebrew notion of soul as the living 
organism (cf. Gen. 2:7). Soul therefore 
isi inclusive of spirit, or rather it is matter 
and spirit in unity. Consequently the 
point of departure for an investigation of 
the nature of spirit itself should be the 
correct understanding of the nature of 
soul. 

But here the notion of what spirit is 
halts. To attempt to discern more 
exactly what spirit is we should go back 
beyond the idea of soul as a living 
organism and trace the initial meaning 
of the term spirit apart from the com¬ 
posite structure of soul. The word 
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is derived from the root “to 

“T 

breathe,” more particularly to breathe 
through the nostrils. Hence the first 
derivative, ‘‘to smelL” From the con¬ 
crete sense of smelling was obtained the 
notion of sensation itself, or sense 
perception; and from perception the 
idea easily took on a higher significance, 
namely, the perception of truth and 
ideals; and out of this final development 
all the abstractions that are connoted 
by spirituality inhere. For example, 
there is the “manly spirit” (Prov. 
18:14), the “spirit of firmness” (Ps. 
51:12), the “spirit of justice” (Isa. 
28:6), the “spirit of purpose” (Exod. 
35:21), the “spirit of understanding” 
(Exod. 28:3), the “spirit of courage” 
(Hab. i:ii), the “spirit of goodness” 
(Neh. 9:20), etc. 

It is clear that to attempt to reach 
the reality consistently underlying ab¬ 
stract generalizations of spirituality we 
should retrace the steps of this process 
of logical development and concentrate 
intensively upon the original meaning of 
the term. This elemental concept was 
that of breath. Thus we find also 
meaning wind, since the motion of the 
air and the inward or outward rush of the 
breath seemed identical in essence. 
First, however, this identification took 
place through the likeness to a slight 
breeze (cf. Gen. 3:8, “God walking in 
the rudfi of the day”), and then passed 
on to the more forceful wind of the storm 
(cf. Gen. 8:1, “ God made a rudfi to pass 
over the earth”), and finally to that of 
the tempest (cf. Job 1:18). 

Now the air was supposed to be put 
into motion by the rua}%, or breath, of 
God. Cf. Exod. 15:8, “With the blast 
of thy nostrils the waters were gathered 


together.” See also Isa. 40:7, “The 
flower fadeth because the ruah of Yah- 
weh bloweth upon it.” It is also the 
breath (rTOltfS) of Yahweh which 
supplied the faculty of life in the soul 
(cf. Gen. 2:7); and what is more, this 
breath is the breath of spirit (ffl’TTiaiiS 
-Gen. 7:22). Finally, notice the expres¬ 
sion in Gen. 1:26, “the rudfi of Elohim 
was causing a trembling upon the face 
of the waters.” 

The Semitic conception of the sig¬ 
nificance of breath was that of vital 
energy or organic caiisation. The life 
of the flesh was in the blood, but the life 
in a more primary and elemental sense 
was in the breath. The breathing 
process, taken in conjunction with the 
organism as a whole, became designated 
as nephesh (“soul”). However, the 
conception of the nature of vital energy 
was not limited to organic life solely; it 
was highly generalized to connote the 
life of the world at large, that is, exist¬ 
ence itself. And this energy was not 
even limited to the principle of order, 
but denoted correlatively the principle, 
or spirit, of disorder also; for example, 
chaos. In other words, spirit might be 
inherently orderly (good) or disorderly. 
Wherever the “evil spirit” occurs the 
lack of harmony and soundness is in¬ 
dicated. 

Whereas the notion of soul was always 
qualified by some specific manifestation 
of life, the idea of spirit was for the most 
part unqualified and unindividualized, or 
perhaps qualified in as specific a manner 
as the air which was breathed might be. 
Still spirit did not denote air simply, but 
air in motion; and it was this movement, 
the force of the wind 01: breath, which 
constituted the distinctive feature of 
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spirit. In its widest connotation then 
spirit implied a dynamic principle; so 
in modem terminology spirit would be 
equivalent to force operative, or energy. 
However, since the Semitic mind dealt 
with the concrete rather than the 
abstract, it could handle the force factor 
only in the form of its particular mani¬ 
festations, and accordingly it expressed 
this reality as breath or wind. No 
doubt, though, the clear conception of 
energy, qua energy, was not attained; 
but the Semite did none the less perceive 
the fact, so naively defined, that there 
was energy, spirit, in aU living beings 
and in the material world generally. 
The concrete aspect of spirit as breath 
or wind became a practical metaphor 
for the more elemental and indefinable 
reality quickening aU things into move¬ 
ment and life. The “breath of God” 
(spirit of Elohim) qualified absolute 
spirit in the form of the creative 
force of ordered rational existence— 
most conspicuous, of course, in human 
nature. 

To trace the usage of this term 
through Scripture in its manifold mean¬ 
ings and subtle distinctions and learn 
the various ways in which this funda¬ 
mental reality was interpreted* should 
not blind us to the exact nature of the 
thing which was so changingly and 
progressively defined. If our investiga¬ 
tion of the essence of the rtuHi is sound, 
we should hold firmly to the idea of 
energy as primary and indispensable 
for further elucidations of aU that 
^irituality in its widest connotation 
implies. And the assurance that we 
possess in this notion of energy a term as 
valid in the religious realm as in the 
‘ Cf. Burton, Spirit, Soulf and Flesh. 


scientific field should favor the validity 
of our condusions. 

This conclusion therefore throws light 
upon the meaning of inspiration. To 
be inspired by the spirit in a religious 
sense is simply to be full of a particular 
form of energy. The mind, for example, 
is inspired when it is alive with intel¬ 
lectual energy, and all intelligent interest 
amounts to inspiration when the atten¬ 
tion becomes exceedingly keen. Thus 
there is the natural inspiration of poetry 
and art and mechanical sdence, and 
there is the natural inspiration in religion 
when the mind is absorbed in just those 
particular interests which pertain to God 
and moral ends. For religious inspira¬ 
tion is a specific kind of inspiration and 
should be approached from the stand¬ 
point of inspiration in general. A mind 
that is inactive and intellectually static, 
or imenergetic, devoid of quickening 
ideas, has but little or no spirit. 

Consequently we may not speak of 
being moved (inspired) by the “ inbreath¬ 
ing of the spirit,” since the “in¬ 
breathing” and spirit itself are literally 
identical; nor may we use an expression 
like “spiritual force” without ambiguity, 
since this is tautological, a mere repeti¬ 
tion of synonymous terms and meaning¬ 
less. What is truly implied is that the 
mind is active and fully alive with 
thought. When, therefore, we lose our¬ 
selves in the exciting interest of religious 
problems we are by virtue of that intel¬ 
lectual excitement truly inspired, and 
only such rational enthusiasm is pro¬ 
ductive of religious truth. 

Some conclusions may be drawn from 
the foregoing view of the nature of 
religious inspiration: First, inspiration 
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may or may not be infallible, that is, 
mental activity may or may not formu¬ 
late truths of value; but whatever truth 
is formulated and systematized is appre¬ 
hended in precisely this way, namely, 
when the mind gets busy, so to speak. 
Secondly, inspiration may take place 
in dreams, though not often, for the 
sleeper whose mind nms riot may hit 
upon some striking idea to be developed 
upon waking—^provided that he remem¬ 
bers. Thirdly, the normal state of 
inspiration is vision, or truth-seeing, and 
the man of vision is he who abandons 
himself to a stimulating thought and 
pursues it loyally to the end. 

The problem that will be suggested 
at once by this theory of inspiration is 
that of the “false prophets.'’ Are we 
to grant them a measure of inspiration ? 
The answer is. Yes, a measure, but not 
necessarily the kind of religious inspira¬ 
tion that is worth much so far as original 
contributions are concerned. The 
prophets, to whom moral ideas make an 
irresistible appeal, will obviously be in a 
class by themselves, a class of persons 


whose nature is aflame with the ^nse of 
justice and mercy, being carried away 
with the supremacy of God's righteous¬ 
ness and accordingly able to create and 
establish a religion of value. However 
brilliant the talents of others who fail 
in moral character to be attracted by 
the potent ideals of humanity are, their 
ability and propaganda will be wasted in 
the end. The community which judges 
and pronounces upon genuine inspiration 
will, as history testifies, unerringly set 
its approval on that noble order which 
has the best interests of mankind as a 
whole at heart. It is not a question of 
degrees of inspiration; it is rather a 
matt^er of just what kind of ideas are 
pursued and what is the nature of the 
particular interest. 

It may be inferred, then, on the ground 
that spirit is the force or energy which 
pervades the world, primary and irre¬ 
ducible in essence, that in the field of 
religious inspiration it is that stirring 
interest in ideas and ideals of God and 
man which leads to the discovery and 
foundation of the most efficient religion. 
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REV, WM. SCOTT SUTTON 
First Baptist Church, Easton, Illinois 


To forward-looking Christians the 
words of John have new meaning today: 
“The Kingdom of God is at hand/' 
It is our business to get ready for that 
coming Kingdom. When the war is 
over we shall have new standards of 
national and international life. Chris¬ 
tianity will not be unchanged. Has 
Christianity a standard adequate for 
the needs of the new age ? 

Soon after the death of Jesus churches 
built creeds and dogmas and adopted 
them, after much discussion, as their 
standard of religion. Some of these 
were very elaborate. ’ They were not 
written as a Christian standard for all 
time but were intended to keep certain 
individuals out of the church. Most 
of them have ceased to be useful, 
because they were the work of external 
organizations, while religion is of the 
spirit. 

Before the Reformation there arose 
an occasional man with vision^ who 
demanded that we go back to the Bible 
as our rule of faith. But not until 
after the Reformation did any large body 
of people adopt the Bible as their Chris¬ 
tian standard. The Bible in its entirety 
was adopted. Modem scholarship has 
shown that the Bible in its entirety is 
not Christian. In fact, some of it is 
anti-Christian. The Sermon on the 
Mount clearly recognizes this fact. 
Jesus set his teaching over against 
the teaching of the Ten Command¬ 
ments. 


People began to realize this and ac¬ 
cepted the New Testament as their stand¬ 
ard. But almost any belief can appeal 
to the pages of the New Testament for its 
course of action. The New Testament 
writings are the interpretation of certain 
individuals of the life and work of Jesus. 
What people of his time thought about 
his gospel is not adequate for today. We 
find in the New Testament Jewish mes- 
sianism far older than the time of Jesus. 
The New Testament is what early Chris¬ 
tians thought about the gospel of Jesus. 
In its entirety at least it cannot be an 
adequate standard for today. There 
have been many attempts to gather 
together an “indispensable minimum" 
and adopt this as a standard. But 
people's “indispensable minimums" are 
usually colored by the social, religious, 
and political beliefs with which they 
come to the Bible. 

In recent years many have dropped 
the idea of having the gospel according 
to Matthew, or Mark, or Luke as a 
standard and have accepted the gospel 
according to Jesus as a standard. In 
other words, they have accepted the 
life and teaching of Jesus as a rule of 
faith which is adequate for all time. 
We are not to be slaves to the exact 
life and teaching of Jesus. We are 
to accept the Master himself—not so 
much his words as his whole religious 
attitude. The standard is not one of 
rules and statutes but one of great prin¬ 
ciples which are adequate for all time. 

149 
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Rev. George Holley Gilbert* accepts the 
Master and his message as the sole suffi¬ 
cient standard of the Christian world. 
He realizes that we do not know in its 
entirety how Jesus lived and what he 
taught, but that we know enough to 
make an adequate standard. He calls 
upon us to reduce the Bible to this 
standard and suggests that about one- 
tenth of the Bible be used. 

But Christianity is something more 
than following assiduously the teaching 
of Jesus. It is even something more 
than the Master and his religious atti¬ 
tude. What Jesus taught and what he 
was we shall never know with any exact¬ 
ness. The reports of his teachings are 
colored by the beliefs that were current 
at the time they were written. Even 
if they had been recorded correctly, 
we have only a small part of all that he 
said and taught. The Bible is no longer 
regarded as being inerrant. This being 
the case, the teachings of Jesus which 
are recorded in the Bible cannot be 
considered as an absolute rule of faith. 
Jesus* religious attitude has to be inter¬ 
preted by men of today. Many say 
that he was friendly to absolutism, while 
others say that the ideal of democracy 
is to be found in his teaching. Thou¬ 
sands of sects with strange religious 
customs and beliefs are in existence 
today, and they are all followers of the 
Master. H. G. Wells says, “It is alto¬ 
gether too rashly assumed by people 
whose sentimentality outruns their 
knowledge, that Christianity is essen¬ 
tially an attempt to carry out the per¬ 
sonal teachings of Jesus.** 

Shall we add to the teaching of Jesus 
the Master himself ? Most of us, when 

> Biblical Worlds March, 1918. 


we came into the church, accepted Christ 
as our Savior and sole standard to fol¬ 
low. But we have little idea what it 
means to “accept Christ.** Christian¬ 
ity today is not an attempt to follow the 
Master and his religious attitude. We 
do not ask, “What would Jesus do?** 
We ask, “What are we expected to do ?** 
The standard must be sufficient for 
all peoples and for all times. Any 
religion to be a success must seek to 
find and interpret God to men, and, 
like Christianity, it must be a religion of 
ideals. Is there a standard other than 
the Master and his teachings that will 
attain these ends? It is erroneous to 
believe that the world gets all its ideal¬ 
ism from Jesus and his teaching. Jesus 
spoke of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, but they did not 
become social conceptions. These ideas 
are necessary to people who believe 
themselves ruled over by a loving God. 
We are learning it through struggle and 
pain. Our high conception of family 
life forces us to beheve that God is like 
a father. Most of us get our idea of 
God as Father from our parents. It 
might be said that indirectly it comes 
from Jesus, but very likely it is just a 
conception of God that we hold in com¬ 
mon with Jesus. Wherever family life 
is developed the parent becomes to the 
child the personification of all that is 
good and noble, and it is inevitable that 
the child shall look upon God as being 
like a parent. Through thousands of 
years of thinking about God we have 
attained this idea. No doubt Jesus did 
more than any other individual to 
crystallize the thought in our minds, 
but we do not turn to the Master or to 
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his teaching for our present conception. 
We are learning from the blood and mud 
and dirt of the Great War that the time 
must come when peoples shall live 
together as brothers. People who live 
together as brothers and worship the 
same God will look upon that God as 
Father. The conception that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive we have 
learned from life rather than directly 
or indirectly from Jesus. We do not 
believe it because Jesus said it. We 
believe it because it is true. We have 
learned it through struggle and pain. 
Thousands are finding in Flanders and 
France that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. They know that if a 
man would save his life he must lose it 
They see themselves in the Ught of what 
they ought to be and of what God 
wants them to be. If diey speak the 
name of Jesus it is to them an ideal, 
the personification of the highest and 
noblest that they are capable of con¬ 
ceiving. 

Religion must retain the idealism of 
Jesus, but it is not necessary to accept 
Jesus or his teaching as our standard of 
idealism. Being a Christian is respond¬ 
ing to the highest moral and spiritual 
ideals that we at any particular time are 
capable of attaining. We recognize 
these ideals as being brought home to our 
moral and intellectual consciousness 
through God's spirit. Responding to 
these ideals that come to us through the 
spirit of God is becoming a Christian. 
This, I realize, is a very vague code to 
follow. Most of us have not advanced 
beyond the Ten Commandments stage. 
We need rules and standards and pro¬ 
hibitions. We need someone to look 
to as our standard, and we shall con¬ 


tinue to look to Jesus. People who are 
religious will see themselves in the light 
of what they ought to be, or in the light 
of their conception of what God is. If 
it is true that God is working in the 
world, we are safe in accepting as our 
standard whatever ideals are from time 
to time borne in upon our minds and 
consciences. H. G. Wells says that 
modem religion is a process of truth 
guided by the divinity in men. There 
is no absolute standard or rule of faith. 
The spirit of God, which goes forth 
from him and strives in the spirits of 
men for new influence and rule, is that 
which saves and overcomes the world. 
When we look at ourselves in the light 
of what we conceive God to be we have 
a religion of idealism that will save the 
world. Setting up a standard for Chris¬ 
tians is like setting up a standard of 
patriotism. Patriotism is not the imi¬ 
tation of the deeds of a Washington or a 
Nelson, not the following of the com¬ 
mands of the government. We cannot 
accept any person’s definition of patriot¬ 
ism as our standard. Such a standard is 
necessary for small children and primi¬ 
tive peoples. But in America patriotism 
is something that stirs within our souls. 
The only motive power that will achieve 
the Christian character is the creating 
and cherishing' in us of the very spirit 
of God. We must be guided by his 
spirit. Some get this idealism by ac¬ 
cepting the Master, not a dead Christ 
but an ever-living, ever-present Christ. 
They call this Christ the Christ of faith; 
but if this spirit of Christ is different 
from the spirit of God working itself 
out in the world, we have an unexplain¬ 
able dualism. My ultimate goal is not 
to know Christ—neither the Christ of 
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history nor the Christ of faith; I want 
to know God. I want him to be my 
standard of perfection. 

If I accept what I ought to be in the 
light of what God is as my standard, 
it is likely to degenerate into what I 
think I ought to be. But this happens 
to those who follow the Master. Men 
are likely to worship ‘‘ God or themselves, 
whichever they think the bigger.” Also 
the standard wiU vary for each indi¬ 
vidual. Men accept as their standard 
whatever ideals they are capable of 
attaining at any particular time. Under 
such a standard we would have, as at 
the present time, varied sects and strange 
beliefs. Of course an individuaFs stand¬ 
ard will be corrected in the light of the 
ideals that are borne in upon the minds 
and consciences of other men. Ulti¬ 
mately, with God’s help, I must be 
my own judge. God’s spirit is working 
in the world, and men wiU be guided, 
not downward, but upward. If I feel 
that God wants me to murder I will 
correct this belief in the light of what 
God seems to have spoken to other indi¬ 
viduals. Such a religion, if given free¬ 
dom and honest statement, will flourish. 
It is not necessary to spend our time 
tr3dng to find Jesus’ attitude toward 
murder. While we are searching out 
his attitude and proving it, the whole 
world may be resorting to murder and 
claiming to be following the Master. 
Let us ever look upward, trying to catch 
a vision of what we ought to be, accept¬ 
ing as our standard whatever ideals 
God’s spirit brings home to us and to the 
other peoples of the world. 

God’s spirit working itself out in the 
life of individuals is not enough. All 
society must be organized according to 


the wiU of God. Is there a standard 
adequate for all humanity? Let us 
accept the standard that Jesus accepted 
for himself. It is the Kingdom-of-God 
ideal. Even before the time of Jesus 
prophets saw the Kingdom of God as the 
important end to which they were work¬ 
ing. The ideal has always been a com¬ 
munity organized according to the will 
of God. We usually think of the idea 
as being initiated by Jesus, and we inter¬ 
pret it today through the consciousness 
of Jesus. Each age will decide for itself 
the best method of realizing the King¬ 
dom. 

The Old Testament prophets hoped 
that it might be realized through the 
divine intervention of God. What did 
Jesus teach as to how this Kingdom was 
to be realized? If modem scholarship 
is to be trusted, we must say that we do 
not know what Jesus taught about the 
realization of this Kingdom. Some 
modem scholars are sure that Jesus was 
a consistent eschatologist and expected 
to return himself to establish the King¬ 
dom. Others are just as sure that there 
is nothing eschatological in his teaching. 
Here is the difficulty in accepting the 
teaching of Jesus as an absolute stand¬ 
ard. It makes it necessary to know 
exactly what Jesus taught on such 
important subjects. Let us accept as 
our standard the Kingdom ideal, or a 
social order organized according to the 
will of God. Dr. Rauschenbusch has 
pointed out that when the doctrine of 
the Kingdom of God has degenerated 
it has had an effect so far-reaching as 
almost to devitalize the church. When 
the Kingdom of God has been the 
standard the church has had a dynamic 
that has driven it out to serve humanity. 
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Peq>le of aU times have longed for a 
social order in which God’s will would be 
done. We mustaccept this as our stand¬ 
ard of perfection. Such an idea will breed 
prophets who through God’s spirit will 
lead and guide us to better things. As 
there is a distinct individual conscious¬ 
ness throu^ which God’s spirit works, 
there also is a community consciousness. 
God’s spirit is progressively working 
among social classes. We must realize 
the importance of Jesus in establishing 
this Kingdom-of-God ideal. The ulti¬ 
mate standard for society must be the 
same as for individuals. It is whatever 
ideals are brought home to the social 
consciousness by the spirit of God, and 
whatever moral and religious ideals the 
social consciousness is capable of attain¬ 
ing at any particular time—this is what 
we mean by the Kingdom-of-God ideal. 

If such a standard would retain the 
idealism necessary for true religion, let 
us now ask if it would lead men to God ? 
To find God and to be fotmd of him is 
the highest aim of man. Until a man 
has found God and been foimd by God, 
he begins at no beginning, he works to 
no end.” Perhaps more people have 
found God through the life and teaching 
of Jesus than in any other way, but are 
these to be our absolute standards in 
our search after God? People were 
finding God long before Jesus lived; 
they were not finding the high type of 
God that Jesus brought to them, but 
they were working to that end and 
would have ultimately realized it. The 
idea of God has never been static. The 
world had been for centuries getting 
ready for the kind of God that Jesus 
brought. It is the desire of all men to 
come into harmony with God. Shall 


we adopt the Master and his teaching 
as our standard in this search ? God is 
a person to be loved, a person into whose 
face we can look with confidence. We 
do not feel the need of Jesus to plead our 
cause for us or to represent us before 
God. We refuse to have a mediator. 
The idea is abhorrent to us. Most 
religions of the past have had some 
medium between man and God. Until 
recently, for most Christians Christ has 
stood between them and God. The 
Catholic church has priests and saints. 
Many today are longing to meet God 
face to face. Theologians have long 
felt the need of some such conception. 
They have talked about the Christ of 
faith. What is this Christ of faith if it 
is not God himself ? We do not live in 
a dual world. This Christ of faith is 
the very spirit of God himself. 

We do not go directly to the Master 
and his teaching for our conception of 
God. Unitarians, mystics, and rational¬ 
ists have long found God without Jesus. 
Good, orthodox Christians have felt it 
their duty to react against anything 
that smattered of these beliefs. They 
have all taken the vitality out of reli¬ 
gion, but it has not been because they 
came into immediate relation to God. 

Unitarians have divided the world 
into the human and the divine and made 
them mutually exclusive. They have 
placed Christ on the side of the human 
^nd thus taken the soul out of religion. 
The God of the rationalists has been 
merely a God of the mind, while most 
mystics have been “shut-eyed mystics.” 
They have closed their eyes to the out¬ 
side world and realized God. Thou¬ 
sands of others who have not identified 
themselves with these organizations 
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have found God without the Master’s 
aid. We get our conception of God from 
the sodal group about us. The con¬ 
ception of God held by a ^ial group is 
a social product. Even though it origi¬ 
nated in the mind of one man, it is now 
a social product. We find God through 
the family, the church, or the state. 
Dr. Rauschenbusch says, “A fine and 
high conception of God is a social 
achievement and a social endowment.” 
It becomes part of the spiritual inherit¬ 
ance common to all individuals in that 
group. Our idea of God is common 
wealth. It is shared by everybody. 
We do not get our religious ideas first¬ 
hand. We get our religious standards 
where we get our politics—from the 
social group into which we were bom. 
True, these high ideas originated first 
in the mind of one great soul. But we 
do not now get our idea of God from 
him. We take it from the social con¬ 
ception about God. Nor is it true to 
say that it indirectly comes from Jesus. 
It is a social achievement. Being bom 
into this atmosphere is like being bom 
into a democracy. It is a part of our 
social inheritance. It is not necessary 
that we know where or by whom the 
idea was originated. Only students 
will inquire into the origin of the idea. 
Our idea of God is not usually produced 
by the Master and his teaching; it is 
produced by the social consciousness, 
and this is a social achievement. But 
we cannot accept this social conception 
of God as our standard. Men who 
have saved the world have been men 
who reacted against the conception 
held by the group. About 99 per cent 
of the people accept the social ideas as 
their standard. But even the ideals of a 


Christian consciousness may degenerate. 
Some of the worst crimes of history have 
been propagated in the name of Chris¬ 
tianity. I shall correct my idea of God 
according to the ideas held by the 
social group about me, but my ultimate 
standard can be nothing short of the 
spirit of God working itself out through 
my life. 

Let us not allow such a view to 
depreciate the work and significance of 
Jesus. There are purifying and enno¬ 
bling forces that have come into human 
history with redemptive power from 
Jesus Christ, and men have capacity 
to share in this redemption. Because 
Jesus lived in the world there was estab¬ 
lished a Christian communion or a Chris¬ 
tian consciousness. This consciousness 
has been perpetuated since the time of 
Christ. The attainment of this con¬ 
sciousness is to the Christian salvation. 
This is perhaps the standard that most 
of us accept. We must not forget the 
influence of Jesus in forming such a 
Christian consciousness. Men are saved 
by being brought into contact with 
those currents of moral uplift set in 
operation long ago and continued 
through the communion that came into 
being as a consequence of the career of 
Jesus. Christian salvation is a his¬ 
torical momentum moving down from 
Christ through the generations and in 
increasing volume perpetuating itself 
normally in the life of the present. 
Jesus Christ seems to have come spiritu¬ 
ally into the stream of our humanity, 
so much so that to most of us the spirit 
of Jesus is the spirit of God. The 
destiny of man is to realize his union 
with God. It means a great deal if 
there has lived among us one who has 
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achieved this perfect sonship. But my 
ultimate standard is not Christ—neither 
the Christ of history nor the Christ of 
faith; I want to know God. I want him 
to be my standard of perfection. 

Being a Christian is responding to 
the highest moral and spiritual ideals 
that we at any particular time are cap¬ 
able of attaining. This shall be my 
individual standard. I recognize these 
ideals as being brought home to my 
moral and intellectual consciousness 
through God’s spirit. Tennant briefly 
defines sin as moral imperfection for 


which a person in the sight of God is 
accountable.” That definition puts the 
standard where it belongs. Men are 
directly accountable to God. The 
standard cannot be creeds and dogmas, 
the Bible or any particular part of it, 
or the Master and his teachings. It 
must ultimately be whatever ideals are 
through God’s spirit borne in upon our 
individual and social minds and con¬ 
sciences. Such a standard will retain 
the idealism necessary for a true religion. 
It will lead men to God. It is adequate 
for all peoples of all times. 
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We of the American churches belong 
to a great movement of religion which, 
in a development of nearly twenty cen¬ 
turies, has come to dominate the earth, 
to control history. It has shared the 
lot of all religious movements, it has 
undergone constant change, it has taken 
on elements from everything with which 
it has come in contact, it has gathered 
its accretion of miracles, of myth, of a 
canon, of supernatural theory, of a 
cultus and a priesthood, of a philosophy 
inherited from Aristotle, of a system of 
ethics good in much and evil in much. 
It has grown rich and powerful, proud 
and vain, corrupt and cruel; yet it has 
never broken entirely away from its 
original impulse, which, abiding still 
in and behind all the phenomena of 
Christianity, ever and again asserts 
itself in renewing and re-forming power. 

What really happened that set this 
und)dng impulse in motion ? Let Paul 
Wemle^ answer for us: “Christianity 
arose in that a layman, Jesus of Naz¬ 
areth, came forth with a more than pro¬ 
phetic self-consciousness and so bound 
men to him that beyond and despite his 
shameful death they were ready to live 
and die for him.” So bound men to him; 
there is the secret. “The relation of 
Jesus Christ to Christianity differs 
entirely from that of all other founders 
toward the religions or philosophies 


which bear their names. Platonism, 
for example, may be defined as a method 
of philosophic thought derived from 
Plato; Mohammedanism, as the belief 
in a revelation vouchsafed to Moham¬ 
med; Buddhism, as the following of 
principles enunciated by Buddha. But 
Christianity is in essence adherence to 
the Person of Jesus Christ.”* Whether 
for good or ill, this remains true. No 
one cries, “Come to Mohammed.” 
These other movements are systems, 
which may be conceived quite apart 
from the personality through whom 
they originally came to expression. 
Christianity is not a system; only to its 
infinite harm has it ever been considered 
and treated as such. It was bom in 
no man’s head, but in one man’s heart. 
It arose, as Wemle says, because a 
certain first-century young man in 
Palestine was the kind of young man 
he was and, though the associations of 
his brief life were almost exclusively 
with common folk and the lowly of earth, 
plowed his name into human history as 
no other man has done. The character¬ 
istic note of Christianity from the 
beginning has been the personal note, 
the relation to a living personality, a 
human experience. When it has de¬ 
parted from this, it has belied itself; it 
has become a theology for some, a 
mythology for some, a philosophy for 


' Die Anfdnge unserer Religion^ 2d ed., 19041 p. 26. 

*F. J. Foakes-Jackson, in Cambridge Theological Essays, 1905, p. 474. 
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some, a law of conduct for some. None 
of these has been true to its essence; all 
are ever and again cast aside as men go 
back to “ the man Christ Jesus” and the 
man’s meeting of life. 

The man is God, say the theologians; 
he is a god, say the mythologists; he is 
the ideal principle of humanity, say the 
philosophers; he is the framer of the 
perfect law, say the moralists. None 
say the real truth of him; he is a man 
engaged in the simple business of human 
living, and doing it divinely. To him 
was conunitted, as to each of us, “the 
swift and solemn trust of life.” He 
discharged this trust as God gave him 
light and leading, and his manliness, his 
human excellence, has made the greatest 
dynamic that other men’s lives have 
known in all history. 

Why is this so? All our answers 
must be inadequate. All Jesus’ titles 
are attempted answers, but the titles 
cannot explain. T. R. Glover* has 
pointed out “that every one of the 
terms in which men have tried to set 
forth the Person and work of Jesus— 
Messiah, Son of Man, Son of God, 
Sacrifice, Passover, Lamb of God, Logos 
—so far from making Jesus more intel¬ 
ligible to us than He is without them, 
needs interpretation today. * These are 
the accounts that men have given of 
Jesus Christ, and He has been more than 

they.They are inadequate and 

there is He, the great fact.’ ” Similarly 
Wemle:* “From the very beginning the 
titles have been the bane of the new 

religion.What he was among men, 

what was his vocation from God for all 


time, that no one of these words (Mes¬ 
siah, Son of God, Son of Man) expresses 
in the remotest degree. Wherefore it 
is the part of true reverence for Jesus to 
stand silent, not before his titles, but 
before himself.” The titles, even the 
noblest and truest of them, inevitably 
lead men away from the personality be¬ 
hind the titles. Question Jesus himself. 
He did not know how he was to affect 
future millions, but the demand. Who 
art thou? came to him, not only from 
without, but also from within. He 
found an answer, even though not a 
complete answer, in a title, the Messiah. 
It was a Jewish title, out of his own 
religious antecedence; we would think 
it most imlikely to be useful among 
Gentiles, unless somehow they were con¬ 
verted to the Jewish messianism. We 
know how it has worked out; the term 
Messiah, in its Greek form Christ, has 
had a dominant and by no means uni¬ 
versally beneficent influence in Christian 
history. The Gentiles were not con¬ 
verted to the messianism of the Jews, 
but kept the term to be used as a con¬ 
venient receptacle for the successive 
variety of speculations in which they 
indulged. “Christ” today means any¬ 
thing and everything—and nothing. 
Jesus, at least, used it with clear and 
definite meaning, sincerely and honestly. 
And one notable thing distinguishes 
his assumption of it for himself from the 
application of it to him by all others. 
When he thought of messiahship, he 
thought primarily of a burden, a service, 
a sacrifice, which involved initial shame 
and agony and death. It was for him a 


*In The Death of Christ, as quoted in Foundations, 1913, p. 160. Glover cites a pertinent 
remark of Rendd Harris, “No one sings *How sweet the name of Logos sounds’!’* 

*Op. cU., p. 38. 
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duty laid on him by God, an oppor¬ 
tunity to serve supremely, which he 
gladly embraced in all humility and 
courage. Now everyone else from his 
time to ours who called him by this 
title meant by it to glorify him, to exalt 
him, to give him rank and station and 
honors little or nothing short of divine. 
This is a contrast too often overlooked. 
When Jesus says, ‘‘I am Messiah,” it 
means a cross and a redeeming of men; 
when the Christian says, “He is Mes¬ 
siah,” it means the name that is above 
every name and the seat at the right 
hand of God. Let it be literally true 
that the Jewish concept of messiahship 
is a dream and a delusion; it is utterly 
untrue that Jesus in taking this title 
was an egotist, a megalomaniac, or a 
fanatic. 

Jesus’ message to his fellows among 
the common people of Galilee and Judea 
was a promise of the dawn of the Golden 
Age. His siunmons to them was to pre¬ 
pare themselves to make it their own 
ere it should be too late. The promise 
was an ancient one, however transfigured 
by passing through his thought and 
feeling. The summons was new and 
contained the real heart of the whole 
phenomenon—^a summons so large and 
so vital that nineteen centuries have 
not exhausted it nor even sounded its 
depths, yet so simple that an illiterate 
fisherman or beggar could grasp it all. 
But back of the message was the man. 
The message was what it was chiefly 
because of the man. The same words 
might have been spoken by another, 
only to leave the world unmoved. Let 
us try it, you or I or the most gifted of 
modem preachers, uttering the words 
of Jesus as our own to an audience 


unfamiliar with church and Bible, with 
no historical setting or allusion to him, 
and see if we can make gospel out of 
them. It is not the sayings; it is Jesus 
who is the Gospel, and they only because 
they are himself. People like the woman 
of the town came to him, and because 
they loved him were redeemed; perhaps 
they had heard his discourses only 
briefly or not at all. Life kindles life, 
personality makes personality. He 
loved tremendously and was loved 
passionately. Thus did he save. 

The Gospels, thank God, never talk 
about Jesus; they draw back the curtain 
and let him appear to make his own im¬ 
pression on us, as he made it on his con¬ 
temporaries. Dying, he leaves behind 
a group of common men and women in a 
panic. But panic goes and an extraor¬ 
dinary faith and courage comes. They 
are surer of him now than ever before; 
they know. Their lives are re-created. 
For him they go to prison and to death, 
living only to proclaim his name, dying 
gladly as a tribute to his mastery. And 
somehow the strange magic that has 
come from his personality into theirs 
gets from theirs into others. The move¬ 
ment grows by leaps and bounds. In 
all the missions the missionaries sup¬ 
press their own personalities; what the 
converts get is not Peter or Paul or 
John, but Jesus. “I thank God I bap¬ 
tized none of you, lest someone should 
say that you were baptized into my 
name.” No one ever did say that. 
Scholars engage in futile discussion as 
to the relative claims of Jesus and Paul 
to be considered the founder of the 
Christian church. Whatever their re¬ 
spective relations to the primitive com¬ 
munity, the relation of the believers to 
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them had nothing of ambiguity in it. 
No one called Paul KyrioSy his spiritual 
master. No one said, “I live no longer, 
but Paul lives in me.’’ No, somehow 
through this medium of a third person 
the person of Jesus was brought into 
living touch with men and women, and 
they became as ardently attached to 
him, whom they never saw, not a word 
of whose speech they could have under¬ 
stood, as if he were still living and in 
their midst. A fellowship of Jesus 
rapidly took shape, of many and diverse 
elements, but one in common devotion. 
“Jesus is Master” is the single con¬ 
fession of faith. There are still notable 
personalities, but their position is never 
confused with his. “Ministers through 
whom we believed” is all their praise. 

Most notable among the personalities 
of this second generation is a brilliant 
yoimg Pharisaic rabbi from Asia Minor 
named Saul. We know him as con¬ 
verted to the faith of which he once 
made havoc (we do not fully know how); 
we know him absolutely and literally a 
slave, every thought, purpose, feeling, 
in utter subjection to the spell of the 
masterful personality of this young man 
of Galilee, whom he had never seen, yet 
who was nearer to him than any man 
he had ever seen. We know how he 
made the whole Mediterranean world 
submissive to the new power of Ufe, 
not indeed developing the organized 
movement, but la3dng everywhere broad 
and deep foimdations. He, too, does 
not talk much about Jesus as he had 
walked among men. He talks of the 
religious experience^ his own experience 
he brings to the light and other men 
find it theirs as well and his solution of 
life’s problem valid also for themselves. 


He declares, “I found my soul’s deliver¬ 
ance in this crucified young Hebrew, 
Jesus ”—an extraordinary paradox which 
would naturally arouse only laughter 
and mockery. But somehow it aroused 
sympathy and imitation. Paul, whose 
missioning was not wholly by preaching, 
but by living with people as well, was 
able to bring his hearers and associates 
into touch with Jesus, and somehow 
the thing was done. Paul was a Jew, 
and Gentiles heard him gladly. He 
brought a Jewish religion, and pagans 
eagerly embraced it. He offered as the 
agent of deliverance a Jewish carpenter 
who had been hanged a dozen years or 
so before, and men said, “There is no 
other name under heaven, given among 
men, whereby we may be saved.” It 
seems incredible, the one thing most 
amazingly improbable, yet nothing ever 
succeeded so weD. In less than seventy 
years after Jesus breathed his last on the 
cross, members of the royal family in 
the palaces of Rome are gladly dying 
for the love they bear him. In a little 
over two centuries more the Roman 
Empire gives up the unequal struggle 
(whose issue was really decided the day 
Pilate yielded to the clamor of the 
Sanhedrists) and cries, “Galilean, thou 
hast conquered.” 

As we look back over the story of 
what happened, kept from amazement 
only by our familiarity, we discover the 
great underlying factor to be a strange 
dynamic, a “spirit of power,” what 
Paul calls a “power of God.” That 
dynamic was bom in the breast of him 
of whom even his enemies said, “He 
speaks as one having power.” From 
him it went out, transmitted always 
through the medium of personalities. 
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to inform and energize his Church. 
Through it that Church became irre¬ 
sistible. There was everything against 
its conquering the world. To begin 
with, it neither expected nor meant so 
to do. Its fundamental dogma as it 
started out was the belief in the imme¬ 
diate end of the world. That is the 
greatest handicap for any movement. 
All effort is paralyzed, all vision cut off, 
by the conviction that the end of the 
world is coming at once. Yet this con¬ 
viction rather aided than hindered the 
spread of Christianity. This propa¬ 
ganda was Jewish in a world more 
venomously anti-Semitic than any coun¬ 
try we know. It was a movement of 
the proletariat, in a world where the 
proletariat was scarcely more than a 
group of things. Its leader had been 
ignominiously executed by the govern¬ 
ment in whose territory the mission was 
being carried on. What hope could 
there be for such a mission ? The ruling 
power of the world takes action and 
moves to wipe out this vulgar and in¬ 
significant sect. The Christians reply 
with the magnificent audacity of the 
Apocal)qDse. The souls of the martyrs 
lie in ever-increasing multitude under 
the altar, but with a boldness of sheer 
conviction which no mere facts could 
shake those about to die raised the song, 
‘The Kingdom of the World is become 
the Kingdom of our God and of his 
Christ.” They saw from afar the smoke 
of Rome’s burning and heard the splash 
of the beast as he was hurled into the 


lake of fire. And it was even so. The 
patience of the saints was called for 
during a couple of centuries, and 'then 
they were called to reign over the 
world. 

And through it all they shaped 
institutions and laws and rites and 
theologies. If we followed simply the 
growth of Christian thought or Christian 
organization we should never dream 
that there was a breath of persecution. 
The Christian impulse developed a 
clergy to manage the infinitely compli¬ 
cated affairs of the Church when hard 
beset, an order of bishops, priests, 
deacons, and subordinates that endures 
to this day. It developed the teaching 
office, founded schools, and became the 
world’s educator when Rome fell into 
decay. It developed mart)rrs and saints, 
ascetics and monks, many grotesque 
and of barren heart, but many heroes 
also of whom the world was not worthy. 

Here was a stream of spiritual 
dynamic, which rose in the breast of 
the young man of Galilee, which flowed 
from life to life transforming the cen¬ 
turies, which is sweeping full flood 
through our complex life today, beating 
at every closed door, inundating every 
withered and distorted life. In many 
different aspects Christianity is the 
most astounding phenomenon of the 
ages; in none more so than as an 
inexhaustible force. It is Truth, it is 
Worship, it is Holiness, it is Brotherhood. 
But behind all and in all and through all, 
it is a Power of God. 
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• Every great historical crisis has 
evoked a revival of the apocalyptic 
temper; and it was in the nature of 
things that the European War should 
set afoot an epidemic of chiliastic specu¬ 
lation. In England and America the 
sai-disatU ‘‘study of prophecy” is bear¬ 
ing its characteristic crop of absurdities. 
The “man of sin,” the “beast,” and the 
“little horn” have been finally identi¬ 
fied; Armageddon is found to be in 
Flanders. The “number of the beast” 
has yielded its long-hidden m3rstery. 
Premillenarians and postmillenarians are 
at each others’ throats; and hotel 
accommodations are being booked for 
next summer subject to the non- 
appearance of the Lord in the interval. 

The apocalyptic tendency has its 
roots in human nature. It originates 
in our inveterate hopefulness. In its 
political form it has given rise to a crop 
of legends like the old Welsh story that 
King Arthur is sleeping in a cave, biding 
till his hour be come. It makes its 
appearance chiefly in times of distress. 
When the heavens are as brass, when 
oppression is bitter and unyielding and 
no immediate relief is in pros{)ect, then 
hope skips a generation or two, and 
there, beyond the thick darkness of the 
present, sees the light of a great deliver¬ 
ance. It is Micawberism turned tragic. 

It was probably the Jew who first 
gave apocalyptic a religious turn. The 
Hebrew prophets were in their way 
students of history; they had discerned 


that inexorable law of moral continuity 
in the affairs of men which secures at 
last both the doom of the unrighteous 
and the peace of the just. They thought 
and spoke in the terms of a stark moral 
realism; and for them the historical 
order as they saw it was a stage spacious 
enough for all the purposes of God in 
respect of man. Yet they preserved 
enough faith in the divine freedom to see 
that though God normaUy operated on 
the plane of history, yet he was not tied 
down to it. Under certain conditions 
they believed that the divine order 
might descend in an hour not known 
and not predictable, and supersede the 
normal processes of history. This was 
the germ out of which at length grew the 
messianic hope in its various mani¬ 
festations; and the sanity of the prophet 
is vindicated before our eyes in the form 
in which in his clearest moments he 
embodied the messianic hope. The 
Messiah was to come as the suffering 
servant who should overcome, not by 
might or by violence, but by the sheer 
impact of his moral personality upon the 
world. 

The earliest excursions in apocalyptic 
are not greatly separated from the 
prophetic hope. Daniel’s vision of “ one 
like imto a son of man” foretold the 
ultimate triumph of moral humanity 
over the brute imperialisms of the 
ancient world. But as time went on 
the finer faith which underlay the apoca¬ 
lyptic expectation ran to seed. The 
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long-drawn-out period of alien domina¬ 
tion and the distress which accompanied 
it, the frustrated throws for liberty and 
independence, and the deepening sense 
of utter political impotency wrought a 
pessimism in the Jewish mind from which 
no relief was to be found in any nearby 
quarter. But it is not in human nature 
to surrender to pessimism. Building 
upon the original apocalyptic hope, the 
Jewish patriot tried to pierce the future 
and gradually developed a theory of 
deliverance. It was a large-scale variant 
of the deus ex machina device, and it was 
furnished with a colossal setting of 
physical sign and portent and political 
convulsion. It created a new and 
distinctive religious idiom and colored 
the entire religious life of Jewry for 
generations. 

Modem scholarship has revealed how 
widespread and active this expectation 
was. It created a considerable litera¬ 
ture of its own—^now for the first time 
being made easily available in a popular 
form. There can be little doubt that 
in the century preceding the birth of 
Christ the apocalyptic emphasis was the 
most conspicuous and powerful element 
in popular religious life. Its chief 
present interest lies in the influence it 
exercised upon the mental habit of those 
who composed the first Christian docu¬ 
ments. 

It is not indeed to be questioned that 
it gave a definite bias to the mind of 
Jesus; but von DobschUtz and other 
students have shown it to be exceedingly 
dangerous to ascribe all the apocalyptic 
passages in the Gospels indiscriminately 
to Jesus; and it is certainly preposterous 
to regard the content of these passages 
(as Schweitzer does) as constituting the 


essential outlook and message of Jesus. 
Canon Streeter (in the Oxford Studies 
in the Synoptic Problem) furnishes us 
with strong grounds for presuming that 
much of the apocalyptic matter in the 
Gospels belongs to a date later than the 
death of Jesus; and there is too much 
family likeness between these particular 
passages and the conventional stock in 
trade of the apocal)q)tic writer for us to 
accept them as authentic sayings of 
Jesus without grave hesitation. Never¬ 
theless, when we have made a generous 
allowance for interpolations, there is 
certainly a very considerable residuum of 
apocalyptic in the words of Jesus. 

This expressed itself in a confident 
prediction of his own return in power. 
Though he categorically disclaimed 
knowledge of the time of his return, his 
language undoubtedly suggests that it 
would take place within the lifetime of 
some at least of his contemporaries. 
That the hope of his speedy return 
dominated the thought of the primitive 
church is beyond question; that the 
hope was not fulfilled in the way in 
which it was expected and that as time 
went on it gradually receded from the 
region of practical Christian considera¬ 
tion is no less certain. 

It has to be remembered that Jesus 
was using the current religious idiom; 
and it is worth considering whether, 
imder the figure of his own return, he 
was not stating, in the imagery of apoca¬ 
lyptic, certain principles and processes 
which are of permanent validity in 
human affairs. It is at least significant 
that in this connection he always spoke 
of the ‘‘Kingdom’’ or of “the Son of 
Man” as coming; and when we recall 
the connection of these terms with the 
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visions of Daniel it is not inconceivable 
that Jesus was using them to symbolize 
that divine order which is also the true 
predestined order of human life. And 
may we not suppose, therefore, that in 
every human happening which has 
brought the divine order nearer, how¬ 
ever little and however partially, there 
has been a real coming of the Kingdom 
and of the Son of Man ? 

The Book of Revelation is for the 
most part a product of the apocalyptic 
tradition. But Sir W. M. Ramsay’s 
complete and unanswerable identifica¬ 
tion of the Beast with the Roman 
Imperial System raises the question 
whether in part at least the book is not 
history written in the idiom of apoca- 
l)q>tic. In any case it is quite certain 
that its setting is the ‘‘killing time” in 
the province of Asia vmder Flavius 
and Diocletian. Somebody has said 
that the tragedy of the Book of Jonah 
is that it is chiefly known by its con¬ 
nection with a whale. Similarly the 
tragedy of the Book of Revelation is 
that it is chiefly associated with specula¬ 
tions concerning the figure 666, and with 
a religious view of history derived pre¬ 
cariously from a single reference—and 
that obviously symbolical—to a period 
of a thousand years. 

While we therefore dismiss as an 
irrelevancy the current chiliastic specu¬ 
lations, we should not permit ourselves 
to forget those elements of value which 
they contain. The present appearance 
of the apocalyptic mood is true to type. 
It is the retort of a religious faith to 
political pessimism; for in spite of the 
brave words we speak and the fair hopes 
we profess to cherish, there is at the heart 
of most of us a sinking feeling that the 


situation has got out of hand, and that 
it is beyond human faculty to rebuild 
this ruined world. It is this feeling 
that has made Mr. Britling so notorious 
and popular a figure. The most sig¬ 
nificant fact about Mr. Wells’s book is 
that as soon as he says “God,” a multi¬ 
tude of his readers rise up and say, 
“Yes, that’s it.” The situation is felt 
to be beyond man. God must soon 
take it in hand or all will be lost. And 
because we have this inheritance of 
apocalyptic in the Scriptures we readily 
reach the conclusion that this is that 
extremity of the world at which the Son 
of Man is appointed to come. 

It is a priceless asset to the Kingdom 
of God that in the teeth of all appear¬ 
ances we are not prepared, nay indeed 
blankly refuse, to surrender the world 
to the devil. Despite its crudity, the 
present apocalyptic drift means this; 
and, purged of chiliastic distortions, it 
might become a reservoir of untold 
energy for the purposes of the Kingdom. 
But it means even more. In a dim way 
it signalizes a rediscovery of the for¬ 
gotten doctrine of the divine freedom. 
The scientific speculations which created 
the conception of a “reign of law” 
robbed, not us only, but God, of liberty. 
Both he and we were wholly conditioned 
by that huge mechanism of physical 
law which operates throughout the 
universe. And not even the pious had 
escaped the pressure of this idea of a 
God who was, as Francis Thompson 
wittily put it, “a constitutional monarch 
with certain state grants of worship but 
no control over public affairs.” Bergson 
and the Vitalists have, however, taught 
us that in the realm of life it is dangerous 
to speak of “law.” We may speak 
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only of tendencies and directions. The 
impulse of life outstrips all those gen¬ 
eralizations which we dignify by the 
name of “law.” If this be true in the 
world of nature, it is reasonable to 
assume that in the world of personality 
there is a much larger margin of imde- 
termined possibility, that is, of liberty 
and choice. The newer science has 
given the lie to the old and has declared 
us freemen. But our freedom has no 
meaning except God also be free; and 
a free God is one who has not abdicated 
in favor of his processes. He still holds 
the reins; and that “the government 
is upon his shoulders” means that 
neither he nor we are forever compelled 
to wait upon the slow march of ordinary 
historical processes. History may be 
hustled, if we will. For the essence of 
apocalyptic, stripped of superstition, is, 
as Dr. Oman has finely said, that “the 
divine order is always ready to break 
into the world when men are ready to 
let it break into their hearts.” 

When men are ready to let it break 
into their hearts—that is the root of the 
matter. There is no caprice or arbi¬ 
trariness in the ways of God. His 
readiness waits on ours. The Protestant 
Reformation was a great many things; 
but it was first and chiefly a religious 
revival. But Dr. Lindsay has shown in 
his History of the Reformation the exist¬ 
ence of a widespread and genuine piety 
of the evangelical kind throughout Ger¬ 
many before the Reformation, and the 
Son of Man then came to renew and to 
liberate the spirits of men because men 


were ready for him. When he came he 
found faith on the earth. Here is the 
moral of this present situation. In the 
Thessalonian church the presumed im¬ 
minence of the Lord’s return led to a 
certain tendency to indolence, to slack¬ 
ness in the discharge of common obliga^ 
tions; St. Paul, the sane and strong, 
told the people concerned to get to their 
jobs and to earn their bread. This is 
the peculiar danger of the apocalyptic 
temper—to lose one’s grip upon common 
realities, to sink into some indifference 
to ordinary tasks, perhaps even to lose 
the sense of the urgency of spiritual 
effort, as though the good Lord would 
make good our delinquencies. But the 
corrective is in the New Testament. 
“Blessed is that servant whom his lord 
when he cometh shall find so doing”— 
just going about his appointed task 
with faithfulness. Mark Rutherford in 
the preface to the second edition of the 
Autobiography encourages his readers 
to cultivate “the habit of not looking 
round the comer.” That is not only 
common sense but good gospel. “Be 
not anxious for the morrow.” Get on 
with the business in hand, and put a 
full day’s work in every day. In Great 
Britain the great word during the war 
has been “Carry on.” It is a good 
word always for the servants of the 
Kingdom. Whether postmillenarian or 
premillenarian or no kind of millena- 
rian, the common rule is, “Carry on.” 
“And blessed is that servant whom his 
lord when he cometh shall find so 
doing.” 
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SUMMARY OF OBJECTIONS TO 
PREMILLENARIANISM- 


JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. 

Professor of Systematic Theologry in the Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The ProkstatU churches of the United States are facing a crisis in religion. On 
the one side is the continuation of the historical devdopment of our faith, as organized 
by the centuries of Christian thought and experience. On the other side is the reappear¬ 
ance, with the aid of a heavily financed propaganda, of doctrines which are neither true 
to the facts of human life, to the great confessions of the churches, nor to the spirit of 
reodation. We do not question the sincerity or the moral earnestness of those who favor 
this revival of chiliasm. Many of its advocates are successful evangdists, possessed of 
real piety. This is, however, not a matter of merdy theological difference between the 
so-called orthodox and liberal. It is radical distinction between two conceptions of the 
nature and central bdiefs of the Christian rdigion. We continue the discussion, not 
for the purpose of theological polemic, but in order to assure an intelligent understand¬ 
ing of the points at issue and the dangers with which this propaganda threatens the 
church. The one view of Christianity extends the principles of our rdigion into the 
great processes of human thought and social transformation. The other would make, 
to quote one of its formulas, ^^all human schemes of reconstruction .... subsidiary to 
the second coming of our Lord, because all nations will then be subject to his rule.^^ 


Premillenarianism is the doctrine 
that the Kindgom of God has not yet 
been set up in the world and will not be 
until Christ comes in his second or final 
advent, which event is always imminent 
and may occur now at any moment, 
when this kindgom will be inaugurated 
by a catastrophic outpouring of divine 
power and- will be attended with the 
resurrection of the saints, the gathering 
and conversion of the Jews in Palestine, 
the establishment of the capital of the 
kingdom in Jerusalem, the restoration 
of the ancient bloody sacrifices of the 
Old Testament in that city, and the 


raising of resurrected saints to seats of 
honor and power in the kingdom. This 
kingdom will then continue for a thou¬ 
sand years, when there will follow the 
resurrection and judgment of the wicked 
dead and the eternal state. The oppos¬ 
ing postmillenarian doctrine is that the 
Kingdom of God is now in existence in 
the world and is being progressively 
established by the ministration of the 
gospel and work of the Holy Spirit, in 
which work Christ is successively coming 
in many intermediate advents; that this 
dispensation will grow into a general 
conversion of the world and rule of the 


*The Macmillan Company, of New York, has just issued a volume of 300 pages by Dr. Snow¬ 
den, entitled The Coming of the Lord: Will It Be Premillennial? which is a comprehensive 
discussion of this whole subject. 
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Kingdom of God, which may or may 
not be designated as a millennium; 
and that this dispensation will end at 
the general resurrection and judgment 
which will issue in the eternal state. 
The present article is concerned only 
with objections to premillenarianism 
as this theory is set forth by the leaders 
and in the literature of this school. The 
following is a condensed summary of 
these objections. 

I. Premillenarianism la Unaonnd in 
Ita MetlM>d of Interpreting Soriptnre 

1. It violates the principle of historic 
interpretation by tearing passages out 
of their context and imposing on them 
meanings that they do not bear in their 
original connection. For example, the 
little book, Jesus Is Coming, which 
deserves to be treated as an authority 
on the subject, as it is publicly com¬ 
mended by sixteen eminent premille- 
narians, gives nearly three pages of 
“references to sor^e of the principal 
passages which refer to our Lord’s 
return.” Eleven of these are from the 
Old Testament, and not one of them 
really makes any reference to the second 
coming of the Messiah. The first one 
is Deut. 33:2 and reads, “The Lord 
came from Sinai,” and another is Hosea 
6:3 and reads, “He shall come as the 
rain”; the only connection that these 
passages have with the second coming of 
Christ is the presence in them of the 
word “come”; and this is true of many 
of the passages in this list filling nearly 
three pages. 

2. Premillenarianism carries the prin¬ 
ciple of literal interpretation to an untrue 
and extreme, and often to an absurd, 
length. One of its principles and sayings 


is that “the Bible means just what it 
says.” Now the Bible does not always 
mean what it says, but it does always 
mean what it signifies. The Bible says, 
“This is my body,*” but no Protestant 
thinks it means this; it means, “This 
represents or symbolizes my body.” 
When premillenarians read in Rev. 20:5, 
“This is the first resurrection,” they 
say that this is the first literal physical 
resurrection, though the passage men¬ 
tions only the resurrection of souls and 
says nothing of bodies. Premillena- 
rians give a literal interpretation to all 
the Old Testament prophecies of the 
coming messianic kingdom, though this 
requires them to believe that the whole 
world (“all flesh”) shall go up to Jerusa¬ 
lem every week in the millennium 
(Isa. 66:23). 

3. Premillenarianism is extremely 
selective in its treatment of Scripture. 
It picks out the passages that suit its 
theory and passes over what does not 
fit in with it. It finds one of its central 
doctrines, that of two resurrections, in 
one passage, and that a highly figurative 
one. Rev. 20:1-6; a doctrine which is 
not only not found elsewhere in Scripture 
but is contradicted by all the passages 
that make it plain that there is to be 
only one general resurrection. This 
symbolical passage in the most sym¬ 
bolical book in the Bible is admitted to 
be “the principal seat of the doctrine,” 
and premillenarianism makes clear Scrip¬ 
ture conform to this obscure passage 
instead of making obscure conform to 
clear Scripture. A notable instance of 
the selective treatment of Scripture by 
premillenarians is the way they quote 
Matt. 24:14 to show that the gospel 
is to be preached only “for a witness,” 
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and ignore Matt. 28:18-20, Christ’s 
own “great commission,” in which 
the command is given to “make dis¬ 
ciples of all the nations.” 

4. Premillenarians take the whole 
body of Old Testament prophecies of 
the coming messianic kingdom and 
hoist them over the first into the second 
coming of Christ. This an enormous 
upheaval and dislocation of Scripture 
and throws much of the teachings of 
both the Old and the New Testaments 
out of their proper relation. In short, 
premillenarianism introduces disarrange¬ 
ment and confusion into the Bible, 
driving a dislocating plowshare through 
it from the beginning to the end. 

11. Premillenarianism Has Wron^ 
Goneeptions of the Kingdom of 
God 

I. It holds that this kindgom is not 
yet in existence, and that it will not be 
until Christ comes in his bodily presence. 
This strange contention is contradicted 
by the express and general teaching of 
the Scriptures. Jesus said, “The king¬ 
dom of God is within you”: it was there 
as a then present reality. Jesus said 
again, “But seek ye first his kingdom 
and his righteousness”: were not this 
kingdom and this righteousness present 
realities and possible attainments ? 
Paul says, “The kingdom of God is not 
eating and drinking, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit”: 
was this kindgom then a more or less 
distant event or a present reality ? In 
Matt., chap. 13, there are seven parables 
of the kingdom; they are all expressed 
in the present tense and describe the 
kingdom as then existing. The king¬ 
dom is present as a planted and growing 


seed, but it is future as to its ripened 
fruit and final fulfilment. 

2. Premillenarianism holds that the 
kingdom will come as a sudden event at 
the second coming of Christ, which is 
always imminent and may occur at any 
moment. This is contradicted by the 
Scripture teaching that the kingdom is a 
slow growth which will take a long time 
to fill the world. That the kingdom is 
such a growth is set forth in the parables 
of the Growing Seed, the Tares, the 
Mustard Seed, and the Leaven. The 
leaven is to leaven the whole mass of 
meal, and this mass is humanity. The 
premillenarian contention that this 
leaven represents not the kingdom but 
corruption is a preposterous perversion 
of Scripture; for Jesus said that “the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven”; 
and the contention that leaven always 
represents evil in other passages of 
Scripture is irrelevant, if it were true; 
but it is not true, for there are two pas¬ 
sages, Lev. 7:13 and 23:17, in which 
leaven represents the principle of good 
and is commanded. Not only is the 
kingdom a growth, but there are plain 
intimations that it will be a very long 
growth, for the leaven is to leaven the 
whole mass of humanity, and the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel is to make disciples of 
all the nations before the end comes. 
The Kingdom of God is a growing seed 
and not exploding dynamite. 

3. Premillenarianism holds a wrong 
conception as to the means by which the 
kingdom is to be established. It de- 
clarea that this is not to be done by the 
preaching of the gOspel and the work of 
the Holy Spirit through the church, but 
that it is to be done by cataclysmic 
power and a rod of iron when Christ 
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comes in his bodily presence. It holds 
that the gospel will not convert the world 
and was not intended to convert the 
world, but that it is preached only as a 
witness to gather the elect out of the 
world and prepare it for judgment, and 
that the world will grow worse and worse 
until this judgment comes. The New 
Testament teaches that the gospel “is 
the power of God unto salvation*'; and 
on this point there is one passage that is 
conclusive, and this is the great com¬ 
mission of Christ himself, solemnly 
given to his followers after his resur¬ 
rection and almost his last utterance to 
them: “All authority hath been given 
unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye, 
therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit: teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I command you: 
and lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” This com¬ 
mand is conclusive as to the way the 
kingdom is to be established in this 
world and as to why the gospel is 
preached. And yet premillenarians sys¬ 
tematically and studiedly ignore it. I 
have read all of their important books 
and conference reports, more than fifty 
of them, and not one of them discusses 
it at any length, and all but two or three 
of them treat it with absolute silence. 
They all exploit Matt. 24:14, preach¬ 
ing the gospel “for a witness,” and 
are as oblivious of this great commis¬ 
sion as though it had never fallen 
from the lips of our Lord. This is a 
remarkable fact in premillenarian liter¬ 
ature and is something which the re¬ 
sponsible leaders of this school should 
explain. 


This scriptural teaching as to the 
Kingdom of God, that it is a present 
reality, a slow but long growth, and that 
it is being established and will finally 
triumph in this world by the preaching of 
the gospel under the Holy Spirit, plants 
a mountain range right across the track 
of premillenarianism, with its doctrine 
that the kingdom has not yet come, and 
that it will come suddenly, not by the 
gospel, but by a cosmic convulsion of 
power. 

HI. Premillenarianism Haa WronH 
Viewa aa to the Coming 
of Chriat 

As a rule it knows of only one coming, 
the second or final coming of the Lord; 
but the Bible knows of many comings. 
In the Old Testament the prophets 
frequently predicted the coming of the 
Lord in judgments, and these predictions 
were fulfilled, as in the case of Egypt 
and Babylon, Tyre and Sidon. Jesus 
in his great eschatological discourse in 
Matt. 24-25 predicted his coming at the 
destruction of Jerusalem and said it 
would take place in that generation and 
when some then living would still be 
alive, and this coming was fulfilled. 
Jesus predicted his coming again in his 
resurrection, and he did come to his 
disciples in this way. He told them that 
he would come to take them to himself 
in the many mansions, and he did so 
come for them at their death. Death 
to the believer is not the second or final 
coming of Christ, but it is a coming, and 
premillenarians in denying this hush 
the immortal music of John, chap. 14, 
and have no right to read this chapter 
at a funeral service or for the comfort 
of those who have been bereaved by the 
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death of their loved ones. Peter de¬ 
clared that the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost was the 
coming of the Lord predicted by the 
prophet Joel. Christ came in judgment 
to the churches of Asia Minor, and he is 
always saying to us, “Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock: if any man hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with me.” And so Christ is always 
coming into the world in judgment, in 
the outpouring of his Holy Spirit, and 
to us as individuals in the various experi¬ 
ences of life and at last in death. The 
Great War was a powerful coming of 
Christ in judgment to clear the way for 
the fuller coming of his kingdom. Pre- 
millenarians are blind to all these many 
forms of Christas coming and, with 
few exceptions, see only one, the final 
coming. 

IT. Premillenariai&ism Has Wron^ 
Views sbost Wstohin^ lor the 
Coming of the Lord 

Its advocates hold that the second 
coming of Christ is ever imminent, and 
that we should always be watching for 
it. But what do they mean by watching 
for the coming of the Lord ? What do 
they do in the way of watching that is 
distinctive of their doctrine and different 
from what other Christians do? After 
reading scores of their books and inter¬ 
viewing them personally, I do not know. 
They do not “push their noses against 
the windowpane and look for him,” as 
Dr. John McNeil says, and they do not 
put on white robes after the manner of 
the “Millerites.” What kind of expect¬ 
ancy they exercise is a query if not a 
mystery. The Scripture does command 


us to “watch,” and it also makes it 
plain in what way we are to do this. In 
every instance in the Scriptures watching 
is working; it is attending to our proper 
business while we wait. This is made 
plain in the parables of the Talents and 
of the Pounds: those to whom these 
were given were to use them in \)usiness 
so as to return them with profit. “Oc¬ 
cupy till I come” was the way they 
were to watch. The servants in the 
vineyard were to take care of it, and the 
porter at the gate was to watch, not by 
looking up and down the road to see 
whether his master was coming, but by 
looking out for intruders and robbers, 
that is, he was to attend to his business. 
We cannot watch for the final coming 
of Christ in the sense of expectancy, for 
that event is far off, but we can watch 
for other comings of Christ in the events 
of his providence and in death, for these 
are imminent; and we are to watch 
for them by being ready and attending 
to our duty. We are to work while we 
wait and wait while we work, and this is 
watching. Many premillenarians stake 
their whole doctrine on this scriptural 
command to watch, and say that it is 
impossible to watch unless the coming 
of Christ is always imminent. But this 
is to limit watching to only one coming 
of Christ, and it is to misunderstand the 
scriptural teaching as to watching itself. 

V. Premillenarianism Is Jndaistio 

Christianity had a terrible struggle 
to escape out of the old husk of Judaism, 
and remnants of this obsolete system are 
still clinging to it. One of these is pre- 
millenarianism. 

I. It is Judaistic in its literal inter¬ 
pretation of the Scriptures. This is 
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the way the Pharisees interpreted the 
Scriptures, counting its words and very 
letters so that they could tell the exact 
middle word and letter in the whole book. 
But while grasping the letter they lost 
the spirit, and that charge lies in some 
degree against this doctrine. 

2. Premillenarianism is Judaistic in 
that it holds to a material, imperialistic, 
worldly kingdom instead of the spiritual 
kingdom which Christ taught and 
founded. The Jews in the time of 
Christ had their hearts passionately 
set on a kingdom to be established in 
this world, with its capital at Jerusalem, 
with themselves in the chief offices, and 
with all the pageantry and pomp of a 
worldly empire. This was the ambition 
of the disciples which Jesus tried to root 
out of their minds and never succeeded 
in so doing, for just before his ascension 
they asked him, “Lord, dost thou at 
this time restore the kingdom to Israel ?” 
They also plotted to get the chief offices 
and quarreled over them. Now this is 
just the kingdom premillenarians look 
for—a material kingdom set up with its 
splendid capital at Jerusalem, established 
with a rod of iron, and with offices which 
they do not hesitate to intimate will be 
assigned to them for faithfulness in 
watching for its coming. It would b^ 
easy to quote from their writings in¬ 
stances of this hope, and some of them 
exhibit that gratitude which consists in 
a lively expectation of favors to come. 
But Jesus said, “My kingdom is not of 
this world,’^ and all these old Jewish 
materialistic notions and expectations 
of the kingdom are foreign to his teach¬ 
ing and to his spirit. 

3. Premillenarianism is Judaistic in 
that it holds that the Jewish sacrifices 


and the whole Mosaic system will be 
restored at Jerusalem in the millennial 
kingdom. This strange and abhorrent 
doctrine may strike some readers and 
even some imperfectly informed pre¬ 
millenarians as incredible and impossible, 
but there can be no doubt about the 
fact of its being held. It is required by 
the logic of the system, for the principle 
of strict literal interpretation requires 
it and permits no escaping it. This 
logic is unflinchingly carried out by the 
leaders and writers of this school, and 
of all the many premillenarian books I 
have examined only one repudiates this 
doctrine. Such leaders as Dr. G. Camp¬ 
bell Morgan and the author of Jesus Is 
Coming boldly proclaim it. The whole 
world every week is to go up to Jerusalem 
to attend the feasts and offer the sacri¬ 
fices of the Old Testament dispensation. 
This is to repudiate the whole teaching 
of the New Testament, turn the clock 
of religious history back two thousand 
years, and return to the shadows that 
vanished when Christ came, and even 
to go back to the blood of bulls and 
goats. This is an abhorrent doctrine, 
and we turn from it with loathing. 

It is an essential part of this Judaism 
of premillenarianism that Jerusalem will 
again become the center and glory of the 
world’s worship, and the fact that this 
city has recently again fallen into Chris¬ 
tian hands has raised premillenarian 
prediction and excitement to a high 
pitch of intensity and emotionalism. 
But Christianity has taken its flight from 
Jerusalem and will never officially go 
back to it. The eagle, once it gets out, 
can never be crowded back into its egg. 
Jerusalem is now only a splendid mem¬ 
ory. It is the husk out of which came 
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the precious com of wheat that is now 
being sown over the world; but the 
husk never again will bear grain, and its 
work is done. 

TI. Premillenarianiam Is Pessi¬ 
mistic 

Its logic is pessimistic, for it maintains 
that the world is not to be Christianized 
by the gospel but will grow worse and 
worse, imtil it is overwhelmed in judg¬ 
ment; and this logic is canied out in the 
literature of the doctrine, for having 
read many of the books and addresses 
of the leaders of this school 1 must say 
that they are the most dismal books 1 
have ever read, full of the blackest pessi¬ 
mism. Their dark pictures of the world 
are descriptive and not comparative, 
seeing only the evils of today and not the 
worse, and often the vastly worse, evils 
of yesterday. Most painful of all is the 
way they depreciate and defile the Chris¬ 
tian church in magnifying its failings 
and charging it with all manner of sins 
and scandals. All this is contradicted 
by the teaching of Scripture and the 
facts of history and progress. Premil- 
lenarian writers make much of the evils 
that Paul says will come in the last days, 
overlooking the fact that he immediately 
warns Timothy, to whom he is writing, 
against these very evils, showing that he 
regards these ‘‘last days'' as always 
present. The Bible is not a pessimistic 
but an optimistic book. It is full of 
promise and hope. The Bible is burst¬ 
ing with light. To deny that the world 
has made great progress along every line, 
material, intellectual, moral, social, and 
spiritual, is to be blind to the plainest 
facts of history and the world. The 
gospel is making disciples of the nations; 


it is the power of God unto salvation; 
through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs; and through the shadow, night, 
and storms of the globe sweeps the earth 
into a better day. 

VII* Premillenarianism Is Harmful 
in Its Reaulta 

It created trouble in the very first 
church in which the matter of the second 
coming of Christ was introduced by Paul 
in his First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
dividing and distracting the church, 
and Paul hastened to write a second 
epistle to correct the misimderstanding 
and assure his readers that the day of the 
Lord was not just at hand, as they had 
supposed, but that this event would not 
be until the man of sin be revealed, an 
event that possibly had not yet taken 
place. Paul warned them against those 
that would shake their minds and trouble 
them by telling them that “ the day of the 
Lord is just at hand.” This tribe of 
troublers has had a long succession and 
has not yet ceased. Through all these 
Christian centuries they have been fixing 
dates and appointing times for the second 
coming of Christ, and thereby knowing 
more than Christ himself knew. Him- 
dreds of times have they excited and dis- 
.tracted simple-minded folk with their 
calculations and predictions. Only a 
little more than a year ago about a dozen 
more or less eminent English divines, 
h^ded by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan and 
Dr. F. B. Meyer, issued a proclamation 
announcing that the coming of Christ 
might now be expected at “any mom¬ 
ent.” Any great calamity, such as pes¬ 
tilence or earthquake or war, causes these 
calculators to take down their Daniel 
and Revelation and sacred numbers 
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and strange and mysterious mathe¬ 
matics and figure out and announce the 
time of Christas return. It is amazing 
how this fatuous obsession persists 
through the centuries, and these vision¬ 
aries and fanatics never learn the lesson 
of their presumptuous folly. 

There are other harmful results con¬ 
nected with this doctrine. It appeals 
to emotional people, stirs them into 
unhealthy excitement, and breeds a 
peculiar type of piety, which Dr. Philip 
Schaff in his Church History pro¬ 
nounces a ‘‘gloomy and fanatical hyper- 
Christianity. ” As it holds that the gospel 
will not convert the world, it leads to a 
peculiar kind of zeal in foreign missions 
which is not interested in laying slow 
and solid foundations in schools and 
colleges, but in hurrying through heathen 
lands and preaching the gospel as a wit¬ 
ness. According to written testimony 
of experienced pastors in my hands, pre- 
millenarians have little interest in the 
social application of the gospel, and 
where it prevails, as in some of our cities, 
pastors declare it to be a blight. 

Till. Finallyv Premillenarianism 
Has the Historic Gounoils and 
Creeds of the Church and the 
Wei^t of Modem Scholarship 
adoinst It. 

I. Premillenarianism was the first 
heresy condenmed by a church council. 
Montanism, which was largely pre¬ 
millenarianism, was condenmed by a 
synodical council in Asia Minor about 
178 A.D., and as this sentence was never 
lifted this doctrine officially remains as a 
heresy to this day. No historic creed of 
the church admits it, and some expressly 
condenm it. The first church creed, the 
Apostles’ Creed, rules it out, as does the 


Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
the Augsburg Confession expressly con¬ 
demns it. 

2. Formerly some first-class scholars, 
such as Meyer and Godet, Alford and 
Trench, held this doctrine, but not one 
scholar of such rank holds it today. 
Something has happened to put this 
doctrine out of the court of scholarship. 
The scientific study of the Scriptures, the 
recent study of Jewish apocalyptic 
eschatology, of which premillenarianism 
is a relic, and our modem science, which 
has shown that this world is vastly older 
than six thousand years and is destined 
to last indefinitely longer than one thou¬ 
sand years more—these, I take it, are 
the facts that have relegated this sur¬ 
vival of bygone ways of thinking to the 
scrap heap of discarded theories among 
scholars. 

In order to find out the present state 
of scholarship on this matter I recently 
wrote to and received official replies 
from twenty-eight theological seminaries, 
the leading institutions in eight promi¬ 
nent denominations. In the faculties of 
these twenty-eight institutions there are 
at the present time two hundred and 
thirty-six professors in the various chairs 
of theological learning, and of these two 
hundred and thirty-six only seven are 
premillenarians. This fact may be 
allowed to speak for itself. The voice 
of scholarship, as expressed in such 
authoritative works as the International 
Theological Library, the International 
Critical Commentary, the Expositor's 
Greek Testament, Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible and Dictionary of Religion 
and Ethics, and the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, eleventh edition, is imanimous 
against this theory. It is hard to kick 
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against the pricks of such scholarship, 
and in the long run it has its way. Ex¬ 
president A. D. White’s learned and 
exhaustive work, the author himself 
being a Christian communicant, on the 
Warfare of Science with Theology is a 
mournful monument of the misguided 
zeal of the church and of theologians in 
opposing the onward march of truth. 
In every great scientific contest they 
have been beaten every time. Piety 
has no royal road to learning, and emo¬ 
tional fervency of faith will never take 
the place of fact. Premillenarianism is 
going, if it has not already gone, the 
way of other obsolete theories that 
cannot stand our modem light. It is a 


relic of Jewish eschatology that is out 
of touch with its modem environment 
and cannot survive. It is a fish out of 
water and it is gasping for breath. 

In conclusion, let me say that both 
premillenarians and postmillenarians 
agree as to the fact of the final coming 
of our Lord. The point of difference 
is as to the time and manner of this 
coming and especially as to the nature 
of the Kingdom of God and the means 
by which it is to be established. While 
differing on these points, and they are 
not unimportant, we yet agree in our 
Christian faith as to ‘‘the blessed hope 
and appearing of the glory of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


BLIND FAITH 


E. ALBERT COOK, PH.D. 

Professor of Systematic Theology in Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


Sometimes a term given in ridicule has become the motto of a great movement. 
Think only of the words ^'Methodist” and '^Puritan.^* Has ‘^blind faitV' become a 
term which carries with it a suggestion of vital religious experience? Dr. Cook shows 
the contrary. Faith is not knowledge, but it springs from knowledge and it leads to 
knowledge in the proportion that it is reasonable. 


We live by faith. Our instincts and 
involuntary impulses are inherited faith, 
and whenever we act from voluntary 
choice we act on some faith, on some 
theory or belief that our actions will lead 
to the results we desire, some theory or 
belief that cannot be positively known 
to be tme until the result is already 
accomplished, the end reached. We 
live by faith. We could no more live 
without faith than live without air to 
breathe or food to eat. Everyone lives 


by faith—the scientist and the igno¬ 
ramus, the Christian and the atheist, the 
Buddhist, the Mohammedan, and the 
fetish-worshiper. By faith Moses chose 
rather to share ill-treatment with the 
people of God than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season. By faith Pharaoh 
tried to keep the children of Israel in 
slavery, thinking to gain more for him¬ 
self thereby than by letting them go out 
of Egypt. By faith Jesus endured the 
cross, for the joy that was set before 
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him. By faith the high priests and the 
Pharisees and the other Jews, together 
with Pilate, said, “Let him be crucified.” 

“Oh, but you are mixing together 
very different kinds of faith,” someone 
interrupts. Quite right! I am glad 
you noticed it, for it will save my calling 
attention to it. The one class of people 
had seeing faith, and the other class had 
blind faiths And yet I find people 
almost everywhere who think blind 
faith is a good thing! But that is 
ordinarily only in religion. You never 
heard of a grocer doing business by blind 
faith, or an electrician making telephones 
or motors by blind faith, or a statesman 
making laws by blind faith, or a general 
making war by blind faith. These all 
have to act by faith, but they, if they 
are successful, take care to have the 
clearest-seeing faith possible—they form 
their theories and plans with the most 
complete knowledge of the facts, most 
careful formulation of them, and the 
most vivid picturing of the ends desired 
that it is possible for them to gain. It 
is only in religion that blind faith is 
tolerated, nay advocated, praised, en¬ 
joined, commanded; not commanded 
by God—that, I should say, was about 
as blasphemous a doctrine as could be 
taught about God—but commanded by 
men who often claim to represent God 
in giving such commands. 

It is only in religion that blind faith 
is desired! Only in religion! Not in 
business; we could change our business 
if through our faith we failed to make 
money; no particular business is neces¬ 
sary to our existence. Not in science; 
the world got on after a tolerable 
fashion before it knew any science and 
many men live in very comfortable 


ignorance of it now. Only in religion— 
and everyone has his religion and lives 
with it all the time, day and night, from 
infancy to the cemetery. Other things 
affect man from the outside; religion 
affects him also outside, but especially 
and fundamentally, in his inmost being, 
man’s religion is what he is. 

The only place for blind faith is in 
religion. Now let me remind you of 
some of .the things which blind faith has 
led people to do, and is leading them 
to do, in religion. It leads them to 
hunt people to cut off their heads, for 
the glory of God, in the Philippine 
Islands. It leads them to lie for their 
lifetime upon beds of spikes, to hold 
the hand clenched imtil the finger nails 
grow through it, or hold the arm raised 
imtil it grows stiff and cannot be lowered, 
in India. It leads them to invent all 
manner of fiendish tortures to be appUed 
to those who refuse to accept their 
variety of blind faith, until they can 
from the confessions wrung from their 
agony sentence them to be burned alive 
at the stake. It leads them to indulge 
in all manner of licentiousness, prostitu¬ 
tion, sodomy, and bestiality, for the 
glory of God—not of the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but of the god that 
their blind faith leads them to believe in. 
And in Christianity, besides the methods 
of the Inquisition, to which we have 
referred, blind faith leads to the multi¬ 
plication of schisms and sects, the 
separation of races and nations from 
each other, in hatred and prejudice, to 
the driving from the church of many of 
the most earnest, intelligent, and loving, 
either •as heretics or as those who cannot 
be satisfied by blind faith or the results 
to which it leads. Blind faith has 
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therefore a strong tendency to perpetuate 
itself and its evils, since it casts out 
its prophets—^its seers—starves, stones, 
bums, or crucifies them; it wants no 
seer around, for the seer would lead on 
into unfamiliar places, and the unfamiliar 
is just what the blind strive most to 
avoid. 

The Blind Most Trnet the Seere 

*‘Stop a minute,” some friend inter¬ 
rupts again. “I don^t know about all 
these evils which you say come from 
blind faith, but the blind faith that I 
believe in is just trusting to the prophets 
or seers, because we cannot see by 
ourselves. Religious faith, as I under¬ 
stand it, has to go beyond reason. Our 
reason cannot give us the great truths 
about God and Christ and salvation 
and the future life, and so we have to 
trust to the supernatural revelations 
made to the inspired prophets and 
apostles; they had superhuman vision, 
but we have not, so we must trust to 
them.; that is what I m^n by blind 
faith.” Thank you. That was a good 
statement of the case. Let us analyze 
it and see if it justifies the trust that 
many, like you, place in blind faith, and 
if it offers any escape from the evils of 
blind faith which we have noted hitherto. 

First, let us note that a very large 
part of our faith comes through the use 
of reason. Faith does not begin where 
reason leaves off; it begins where reason 
begins. The only question is whether 
or not it should leave off where reason 
leaves off. As we have already indi¬ 
cated, faith is a theory in explanation 
of facts, with the special purpose of 
enabling us to handle facts satisfactorily. 
For instance we have the fact of certain 


kinds of action among human beings 
which we call sinful, and the fact that 
suffering and sorrow and loss of all kinds 
result from such action. We have also 
the fact that some people largely if not 
entirely overcome the tendency and 
habit of sin, to the great gain of all con¬ 
cerned in happiness and satisfaction. 
We want to make this overcoming of 
sin available for all, and hence we seek 
some theory as to the process by which 
sin is overcome in the lives of those who 
overcome 'it, that we may help others 
to apply the same process with the same 
results. All this is a perfectly rational 
procedure. We have the three facts. 
We look for the connection between the 
first and the third, that is between the 
sinful condition and the condition of 
being saved, that salvation may be 
made available for all. We may go 
to work*in either of two different ways. 
We may try to trace the process of con¬ 
quering sin, step by step, in the lives 
of those who have conquered it, and 
thus find methods by which this result 
of salvation has actiially been brought 
about; or we may consider the theories 
which are proposed to us as to the best 
means of escaping from sin, and criticize 
them—either see whether the several 
steps proposed carry one along naturally 
to the end desired or whether in all 
cases where the proposed remedy has 
been applied the wished-for result has 
been obtained. The theory in any case 
is the faith. If the process prescribed 
by the theory brings the results anti¬ 
cipated, the theory has been proved to 
be correct; the faith is true. This is 
a perfectly rational method. No step 
of it is blind. We have faith using the 
sharpest possible sight, namely the sight 
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of the reason and leading us to satis¬ 
factory results. 

Tests of Revelstion 

Now what shall we do with the revela¬ 
tions of inspired men? We may cer¬ 
tainly ask two questions about them; 
first, Is the revelation which they claim 
to give us true ? and secondly, Does the 
revelation which they offer really help 
us to get what we need? Of course 
it would be interesting to know how 
they received their revelation, but after 
all that is not important, unless we 
expect to become prophets or inspired 
writers ourselves. What we are con¬ 
cerned with is the iridh and value of the 
revelation. 

We noticed at the first that faith was 
some opinion or statement the truth 
of which could not be proved con¬ 
clusively. But there are many marks 
of truth or error which the reason may 
recognize even when it cannot come 
to an absolutely certain result. A 
revelation which comes to us, if it 
means anything at all to us, must have 
to do with the things of which we have 
some experience. If it is a revelation 
about men, we know men, and can see 
if the revelation is verified by our expe¬ 
rience with men. If it is a revelation 
about the earth, we live on the earth 
and can examine it and see whether the 
revelation is confirmed by what we see 
of the earth. If it is a revelation about 
God, we have some experience of God— 
or haven’t we ? At any rate if we have, 
then we can examine the revelation in 
view of our knowledge of what God says 
to us and does with us. And if we 
should find that our experience con¬ 
tradicts the alleged revelation, then we 


should have no alternative but to say 
that it was not a genuine revelation, 
at least that it was not true. This is 
still using our reason to find out about 
the supposed revelations, is it not? 
So far we have not had to appeal to 
hlini faith. 

But supposing the revelation is about 
something of which we can have no 
experience. Then we may ask of what 
value the revelation is, may we not? 
If the revelation is about the inner 
nature of God, or about the life after 
death, surely we have one test which we 
can apply to that revelation: What 
good does it do us to believe it ? This 
again is a test of the reason. We can 
tell in time what food is good, what 
medicine is good, what climate is good, 
what things give us pleasure, and what 
produce pain. So also we can, with 
some care, tell what ideas about God 
and the future life do us good, what 
faith gives us strength, courage, high 
ambition, love for others, hope for the 
future, confidence for the present; and 
we can tell what faith gives us fear, dis¬ 
couragement, despair, weakness, selfish¬ 
ness. Again we are using our reason to 
determine our faith; the faith that is 
so determined is not blind, for it is 
formed with just that clearness of vision 
which our reason has attained and 
applied to the problems in hand. 

There seems to be only one possible 
case remaining. Suppose that some 
prophet offers us a revelation which has 
no value for us that we can perceive, and 
has no marks of truth about it that we 
can recognize, but gives us some satis¬ 
factory evidence that it is nevertheless 
a revelation from God. We may well 
question whether there could be any 
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evidence that a revelation came from 
God except evidence of its truth or 
value; but suppose there were some 
other kind of evidence, as the evidence 
of miracle; who or what is to judge 
whether the evidence is good? Surely 
our reason; it is the only power we have 
for judging evidence. If our reason can 
find no truth, and no value, and no 
evidence of the genuineness of the revela¬ 
tion, then I submit it is foolish to hold 
that there has been a revelation at all. 
Calling a thing a revelation will not 
make it one any more than calling 
stones bread will make them good 
to eat. 

Two Argnmeiita lor Blind Faith 

Thus far we have looked in vain for a 
proper place for the use of blind faith. 
Let us ask then. Why is it that we are so 
often urged to rely upon ‘'blind faith? 
So far as I can see there are just two 
reasons which might be given. The 
first is the incompetency of reason to 
attain the truth. “Look at the great 
confusion of thought in which the human 
race is straying!’’ says the advocate of 
blind faith. “Take India, with its two 
hundred and fifteen million people and 
its two himdred and thirty million gods, 
or take Christianity with its one hundred 
and seventy-five different sects in the 
United States alone. Are not these 
countless differences of religious thought 
and life in the world suflScient evidence 
of the evils of the unrestrained use of the 
reason ? Did you ever find people 
coming to complete agreement in religion 
by the use of mere human reason? 
How much better it would be for poor, 
fallible mortab to stop trying to use 
their reason on things too great for them 


and trust to faith—^blind faith if you will 
—all uniting to accept the true faith as 
it has come down to us from Jesus and 
the apostles, and abandoning their vain 
attempts to find out by their weak 
human reason things too great for any 
one but God, and which can only come 
to the knowledge of men through God’s 
gracious interposition!” Does this ap¬ 
peal not soimd familiar and even plaus¬ 
ible? 

The second reason for rejecting 
reason and appealing to blind faith will, 
I suspect, give us the true explanation 
for the popularity of this sightless guide 
to supposed divine truth. It is this: 
We constantly find doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity for which we can give no reason, 
handed down to us by past generations, 
and supposedly coming from some 
divinely inspired men. Some of these 
doctrines even contradict each other, 
and then we call them divine mysteries. 
Whatever truth they once contained has 
been lost in the confusion of the chan¬ 
ging thought and language of many 
generations, and now we cannot justify 
them to our reason; and yet we must 
accept them! Why must we accept 
them? Oh! for a hundred reasons— 
because the church to which we belong 
teaches that they are true; because we 
cannot be ordained to the ministry 
unless we hold to their truth; because 
we will be cast out as heretics if we 
should deny their truth; because we 
should hurt the feelings of good people 
if we admitted any doubt as to their 
truth; and so on. But since none of 
these reasons gives any evidence of the 
truth of these doctrines so that we can 
justify them to the reason, there is 
nothing left, so it seems, but faith— 
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blind faith, since reason is the eye of 
faith, and if that eye be put out faith 
is blind indeed. This reason for accept¬ 
ing blind faith condemns itself, does it 
not ? It is a mere hypocritical pretense. 
Blind faith is here but another name for 
no-reason-at-all. We need hardly con¬ 
sider that further, for the man who 
accepts a doctrine on blind faith in the 
way just described does not really 
accept it; he only professes to accept 
it, or repeats the words in a sancti¬ 
monious voice. Such people must be 
beneath the contempt of honest men, 
not to say of a righteous God. But 
is there not a great truth in the first 
reason given for the appeal to blind 
faith, the weakness and imperfection of 
man’s powers of thought? We must 
turn our attention to that for a moment. 

The position taken may be briefly 
summarized thus: When men use their 
reason in reUgion they come to enciless 
disagreement, and multiplication of reli¬ 
gions and sects. If they would trust to 
the true faith and lay aside their reason 
as inadequate to this task of finding out 
God and his will, they might all happily 
agree and work and worship together 
and be saved; then the Kingdom of God 
would indeed have come; the year of 
jubilee would be here. Let us examine 
these two propositions carefully, begin¬ 
ning with the second. 

**Rediiotio ad Abanrdnm** 

We assume that there is one true 
faith, which cannot be proved or justi¬ 
fied by reason. What or which is that 
faith ? Why of course it is the faith of 
my denomination or communion! Oh! 
The faith of your denomination cannot 
be supported by reason. If one begins 


to use his reason he immediately goes 
to one of the other churches. Your 
doctrine is true and cannot be defended 
by the use of reason. The other churches 
are false in so far as they differ from 
yours, but one comes to these differ¬ 
ences just by using his reason. A 
strange situation truly! But what argu¬ 
ment will you use to get the rest of 
humanity to leave its faith, which 
appeals to reason, and accept yours, 
which does not appeal to reason ? 
Evidently there is no argument left 
unless you take the sword of Mahomet 
or the rack or the fagots of the Inquisi¬ 
tion, and they are not popular arguments 
now. We have been caught here in a 
blind alley. Let us go back and try the 
other direction. Let us assume that 
the faith of our denomination is the 
most reasonable instead of the least 
reasonable faith. Why then do not all 
other people join our denomination? 
Evidently because they fail to use their 
reason properly and suflSciently; in 
other words, because they trust to blind 
faith and refuse the guidance of reason. 
So we have answered both of the proposi¬ 
tions with which we started. The great 
diversity of religious faith upon earth 
is not due to the use of reason but just 
to the failure to use it. The true faith 
can only be foimd and justified by the 
use of reason, and all careful and accurate 
reasoning upon ascertained facts must 
lead men toward the true faith, toward 
agreement, fellowship, and unity, and 
not away from them. This is the rule 
in all other departments and phases of 
life. The only hope of progress toward 
true knowkdge and higher life must lie 
in the careful use of reason. The same 
rule holds also for religion, or humanity 
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will soon reject it altogether as a mass 
of ridiculous superstition, a terrible 
bondage to an imagined bogey, or at 
best a futile attempt to live in castles 
built in the clouds and to feed one’s self 
with moonshine and sawdust. 

Omnisoienoe Not Required lor a 
Rational Faith 

Lest we be misunderstood, let us 
outline and assent to some practical 
considerations which have been crying 
for utterance in the minds of some. 
It is not necessary for a child of fourteen 
to be a systematic theologian before he 
can properly accept Christian faith, any 
more than it is necessary for him to be 
an astronomer before he accepts the 
doctrine that the earth in an oblate 
spheroid, revolving on its axis and 
circling around the sun. But we don’t 
ask the child to accept the Copemican 
system on blind faith. We say to him: 
The greatest scientists who have studied 
the subject have agreed that the earth 
is shaped like an orange and moves 
aroimd the sun. We can give you a 
few reasons for that view now, and if 
you like as you grow older you can 
learn the rest, so that you can satisfy 
yourself completely that this is true. 
For the present it is sufiBident for the 
child that the teacher believes in the 
truth of his teaching. The faith of 
the child in the teacher is not a blind 
but a reasonable faith. And the teacher 
of the fourteen-year-old child need not 
be an astronomer either, but he has a 
right to demand the reasons why the 
astronomer holds to his positions; and 
if there is any considerable difference 
of opinion between astronomers on the 
subject the sensible teacher must either 


review the argument for himself as well 
as he can or else suspend his judgment 
in the matter. So the immature Chris¬ 
tian may properly be satisfied for a 
time with the word of the mature 
teacher. But the teacher must be able 
to give to the pupil a reason for the 
faith that is in him, just as fast as the 
imderstanding of the pupil becomes fit 
to receive and comprehend the reason, 
or else he is no proper teacher. The 
sincere word of the teacher is itself a 
good reason for the belief of the pupil, 
if the teacher be a competent one, 
because it implies the existence of further 
and adequate reasons in the mind of the 
teacher, or at least reasons available to 
it, which are at the disposal of the 
pupil according to his ability to digest 
them. 

It is not necessary for every true 
preacher to have read all the books in 
existence on the philosophy of religion, 
or to be able to answer every objection 
that may be raised by philosophers or 
scientists or even scoffers against some 
element in his faith. But it is neces¬ 
sary, or at least highly desirable, that 
the preacher should be an honest man, 
that he should preach only that which 
he believes to be reasonable, that he 
should keep his own eyes open and his 
own mind ready to yield to the clearer 
fact or the higher reason whenever one 
shall be shown. All the great doctrines 
of the Christian church were forged in 
the heat of thought on the anvU of the 
mind by the hammer of argument, in 
the light of reason—that divine reason 
or word of God which “lighteth every 
man coming into the world.” But they 
\^ere not made by one blow, or in one 
year, and they were not given final 
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form, and probably never can receive 
final form. The same metal that was 
used in the sword that Peter drew may 
be used to make a machine gun now, 
but Peter*s sword is quite useless against 
a macliine gim. You must have your 
weapon in the form suited to the needs of 
today if you are going to win any battle 
in this century. 

Let us then have done with blind 
faith and aU the cant which defends it. 
Perhaps God might have enabled man to 
hear without ears, to see without eyes, 
to smell without a nose, to taste without 
a palate, and to feel without nerves, but 
God did not make man so upon this 
earth, and we must adapt ourselves and 
our ideas to man as he is. The power 
which God gave man for the reception 
and recognition of truth is his reason. 
Perhaps God might have made him so 
that he could recognize the truth about 
Himself and His will for man by means 
of his skin when a whip was applied to 
it, or by means of his joints when they 
were pulled apart on the rack, or by 
means of the pain imparted by the 
thumbscrew, or by means of the noise 
made by a thundering bishop or pope, 
or by means of the vote of a council or 
S3aiod or conference, or, let us say, by 
the mutterings or peepings of a wizard 


or the rappings upon a table when the 
lights were out, or by the flight of birds, 
or the condition of the entrails of a slain 
beast, or the cracks in the shell of a 
turtle held to the fire. But we have no 
sufficient grounds for holding that God 
did choose to make these the means for 
the recognition of truth. The only 
means which we are sure God has given 
us for the apprehension of truth is 
reason, used carefully, humbly, accu¬ 
rately, upon the facts which God has 
given us to consider and according to 
which we must determine our lives. 
Blind faith is the most dangerous thing 
in the world. It accounts for all the 
horrors and cruelties that man has 
inflicted upon his brother-man or upon 
himself, not excluding the present climax 
of horrors, which a seeing faith is slowly 
abating, and for the slow progress of the 
human race from the bondage to super¬ 
stition, tradition, ignorance, and degra¬ 
dation toward the Kingdom of God. 
If we have any ambition for bettering 
ourselves or the world in which we live, 
for throwing off the shackles of the 
tyrants of selfishness, prejudice, hatred, 
and disunion of the past, let us not for¬ 
get that word written of the emanci¬ 
pator of mankind: “Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.’^ 
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GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 


On December 22,1918, death claimed 
one of the most outstanding figures 
among the teachers at the University of 
Chicago. Professor George Burman 
Foster came to the institution in 1896 
from McMaster University, where he 
had been professor of philosophy, to be- 
ccmie associated with Professor George 
W. Northrop of the Divinity School in 
the department of systematic theology. 
At once the brilliancy and originality of 
his thinking attracted attention, and 
students thronged his classes. After 
some ten years he was transferred at his 
own request to the department of phi¬ 
losophy of religion, in which field he 
worked imtil his death. Hundreds of 
men owe to him an intellectual and 
spiritual awakening which has been a 
permanent asset in their life and work. 

It is possible, in the case of some men, 
to separate their professional from their 
private life. Not so with Professor 
Foster. For him there was only one in¬ 
terest, and that was to explore religious 
experience with utmost thoroughness. 
The most important part of his home was 
his study. He came to the classroom so 
full of the thorough work which he had 
been pursuing in that study that the lec¬ 
ture was only a continuation of his per¬ 
sonal meditations. It was this which 
gave to his teaching such extraordinary 
power. In the classroom he was en¬ 
gaged in the inspiring task of personal 
spiritual creativeness. Often it was less 
what he said than the peculiar moral and 
religious emphasis of his testimony that 


gave value to the hour. His was a singu¬ 
larly unified life. If one visited him in 
his home, the conversation would turn on 
the profound themes which had been 
engaging his attention. A walk with 
him meant eager and stimulating discus¬ 
sion of the topics which are supposed to 
belong to the classroom; and the casual 
conversation was as full of serious insight 
as the professional lecture. He gave to 
his students that best gift of a teacher— 
his inner personal life. 

Professor Wemle, in a book intended 
to serve as a help to theological students, 
emphasizes the difference between reli¬ 
gion at first hand and religion at second 
hand, and urges students to become 
acquainted with the former kind. For 
most men religion is already provided in 
standardized form. Creeds are at hand 
to be believed. Churches are there to be 
joined. Ritiials are provided for the 
nourishment of the religious life. To 
accept gratefully these expressions of 
religion and to enjoy the fruits of accept¬ 
ing them constitutes all the religion 
which some men have. The teaching in 
a divinity school is too likely to be con¬ 
cerned with these matters, largely be¬ 
cause they are so easily accessible and so 
readily discussed. But there is also the 
religion of men who know God and live 
with God in their own way, sometimes 
almost in independence of these stand¬ 
ardized external forms. Such men bring 
to others more than information about 
God. They suggest the living reality of 
God in the soul of man. 
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Professor Foster’s religion was dis¬ 
tinctly, consciously, enthusiastically, a 
religion at first hand. He prized this 
first-hand possession of communion with 
God so highly that he was constantly 
depreciating the creeds and rituals and 
churches which seemed to him to stand 
for religion at second hand. In one of 
his books he wrote: “The great trouble 
with us is that our God is no longer ours. 
He is the church’s. We inherited him. 
.... We have him only by tradition. 
He was original before he became tradi¬ 
tional. But our God must be original to 
us as the church’s God once was to the 
church.” For this originality of religious 
experience he constantly sought. He 
was impatient of anything which might 
be substituted for it. Like all great 
mystics, he seemed to those whose 
responsibilities led them to a higher esti¬ 
mate of the value of creeds and rituals to 
be taking away from men the supports 
divinely provided for their comfort. 
But he did this in order that they might 
know the joy of standing alone in their 
strength without the need of props. 

This critical attitude made him seem 
like a destructive spirit in the eyes of 
those whose religion consisted in posi¬ 
tively sharing the contents of organized 
religion and who were troubled by no 
doubts. There was always a certain 
almost childlike simplicity in Professor 
Foster’s estimate of other men. He 
assumed that of course they must be 
troubled by whdt had troubled him, and 
that they would welcome, as he did, a 
religion which stood in no need of exter¬ 
nal authority. Soon after a contro¬ 
versy, which had occurred between him¬ 
self and various Baptist ministers in 
Chicago because of a paper which he had 


read before the ministers’ conference 
dealing with the authority of Scripture, 
he remarked to a friend: “I was never 
more surprised in my life than I was to 
find how those ministers received my 
paper. I supposed that they were 
troubled over the problem of authority, 
and I wanted to help them. But what 
I said made them angry with me.” Be¬ 
cause of this singlemindedness, he was a 
rare source of inspiration to those who 
craved a thorough analysis and criticism 
of any problem; but for the same reason 
he was a source of dismay to those 
who dreaded being disturbed in then- 
faith. 

What was it that Professor Foster 
foimd to be more fimdamental than the 
traditional and external supports of 
faith ? To use a technical term, it was 
value which he declared to be supreme. 
Not all the explanation in the world can 
take the place of a direct feeling of value. 
To repeat one of his favorite iUustra- 
tions: The scientist may tell how the 
colors of the rainbow are produced, and 
may show their physical constitution. 
But to feel the beauty of the rainbow is 
another thing; and this feeling is the 
most important thing about the rainbow 
after all. So in religion it is more im¬ 
portant to appreciate how men feel when 
they call God, Father, than it is to prove 
the existence of God by philosophy or 
demonstrate it by scriptural prooftexts. 
The word “function” was characteristic 
of his later writing and thinking. To 
find out how any given reality or any 
particular h)rpothesis “fimctioned” in 
man’s experience was his aim. If it was 
such a welcome and helpful factor that 
life was the richer and the better for its 
presence, that was abundant proof of 
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its ri^t to a place in our philosophy 
of living. 

eager quest for values led him 
during the later years of his life into 
fellowship with representatives of various 
obscure and often distrusted movements. 
K men were banding themselves together 
for the sake of some ideal, there was a 
value there to be imderstood. With an 
extraordinary power of sympathetic in¬ 
terpretation, Professor Foster would 
often state the cause of some unpopular 
group or movement better than it was 
stated by the advocates of the movement 
itself. He loved to experience in this 
sympathetic way human values. Yet 
when one wished his judgment on the 
movement, it would embody such search¬ 
ing criticism and such unsparing ex¬ 
posure of the weak points that one 
wondered why anyone should for a 
moment be misled 'into following it. 
Nevertheless criticism of any morally 
honest movement was given with the 
most kindly intentions. It was only 
when he felt that private interest was 
masquerading behind a program that 
his criticism voiced bitterness. 

A case in point is his attitude toward 
the Great War. At first he was an out¬ 
spoken advocate of peace; for war 
seemed to him too brutal to serve any 
spiritual interests. But when he became 
convinced, as he soon did, that without 
an armed protest German militarism 
would destroy the dearest values of 


humanity, he was a vigorous defender 
and advocate of American intervention. 
His yoimgest son died in the service in 
February, 1918; and although his death 
was a crushing blow to the parents, it 
meant a deeper consecration to the cause 
for which he laid down his life. But, 
after all, it was the possible social recon¬ 
struction of the world following the war 
which was of most interest to him. To 
stop when Germany was “beaten’' 
would be to stop at the threshold of real 
opportunity. His thoughts during the 
days after the armistice were concerned 
with the organization of a new world- 
order which should make possible demo¬ 
cratic values in the place of the old world 
which had organized special privilege. 

His great work was as a teacher. He 
published two books. The FinalUy of the 
Christian Religion and The Function of 
Religion in Man^s Struggle for Existence, 
besides numerous articles in periodicals. 
But his thinking was so ceaselessly crea¬ 
tive that he was always revising his pre¬ 
vious work. Thus no published message 
gave a just account of his position. 
Those who heard him in the classroom 
or in the pulpit gained the truest impres¬ 
sion of his real character and purpose; 
for here the inmost convictions of the 
man revealed themselves with power to 
kindle other souls. His voice is now 
silent, but his stimulating personality 
will long be a creative force in the lives 
of those who knew him best. 
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PEACE AND RECONSTRUCTION ISSUES 


President MoGilfert on the Chris¬ 
tianizing of DemcMraoy 

The opinions of the distinguished church 
historian, Dr. A. C. McGiffert, President of 
Union Theological Seminary, on the much 
discussed relation of Christianity and democ¬ 
racy, are presented in the January number 
of the Harvard Theological Review, In this 
able article. Dr. McGiffert recalls the fact 
that it was only during the war, and not at 
its outset, that the contest between autoc¬ 
racy and democracy emerged, as the ques¬ 
tion of emancipation emerged after the 
opening of the Civil War. And just as the 
slavery question then became a moral one, 
through the conscience of the North read¬ 
ing into it moral terms,” whereas before it 
had been regarded as purely economic, so 
during the world-war there has taken place 
^^the transfer of the age-long struggle 
between autocracy and democracy from the 
held of politics to the held of morals,” 
which Dr. McGiffert regards as the most sig¬ 
nificant consequence of the war. Autoc¬ 
racy is seen to be not only accidentally but 
essentially bad. It denies human brother¬ 
hood with the “kinship, equality, and 
liberty which brotherhood involves.” There 
has prevailed a conception of Christianity 
which denied the equality that obtained in 
the early church. In American democracy 
too there remains a tolerance of “economic 
autocracy,” so long as it appears benevolent. 
“Similarly, so long as an employer is kind to 
his employees—building model cottages, 
providing free lunches, giving frequent 
bonuses and the like—^he is acting the part 
of a Christian employer, even though he 
joins with others of his class in perpetuating 
the bondage of the wage-earner, and in hin¬ 
dering the growth of economic freedom.” 
The result of the war in this connection is 


to arouse a sentiment against economic 
autocracy, which is more and more to be 
regarded by the church as anti-Christian. 
The church has defined brotherhood in terms 
of benevolence; she now comes to define it 
in terms of democracy. 

The notion of chosen nations is being re¬ 
pudiated, not only in the cruder form of 
election to privilege, but even in that of 
election to service, which involves an insist¬ 
ence on superiority. “Democracy is con¬ 
sistent only with the idea of a universal call.” 
The new emphasis on democracy too will 
have its bearing on theology. God will be 
interpreted not as a Being who dominates 
and coerces men, but as eliciting in them the 
spirit that makes for brotherhood, and uti¬ 
lizing their needed co-operation. The pref¬ 
erence of Tertullian for a bad rather than a 
weak God will not be acceptable; we shall 
give more regard to his character than to his 
power. And he will be such a God as to 
meet our highest ideals, “in worshiping 
whom we are at the summit of moral devo¬ 
tion and achievement.” 

A First Sketch of Indaetrial 
Reconetrnotioii 

Mr. Dudley Cates contributes to the 
Journal of Political Economy for January a 
timely “Preliminary Survey of Industrial 
Reconstruction.” He attempts to divide the 
problem into its elements and to estimate the 
economic forces involved. The division of 
the subject adopted is (i) stimulation of a 
demand for the products of industry to take 
the place of government buying; (2) restora¬ 
tion of a normal price level; (3) conversion 
of industrial facilities from war to peace pro¬ 
duction; (4) absorption of labor released 
from war industries and from the military 
establishment. 
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The danger b pointed out of an exagger¬ 
ated view of the export demand, and a neg¬ 
lect of the home markets. ^^Stimulation of 
effective domestic demand b the hope of the 
country.” Industry has been stimulated to 
full activity during the war, producing few 
foreign needs. But after the war ‘Memand 
must not be estimated on the basb of what 
the country b able to produce, but on what 
it b able to consume.” At the same time 
the probable foreign demand should be care¬ 
fully estimated, especially in regard to recon¬ 
struction in Europe, and the markets of 
South America and the Orient. 

The control of prices b discussed, with 
suggestions to stabilize markets during the 
expected decline in prices. Minimum prices 
should be set, and these periodically lowered 
when the stocks on hand justify the reduc¬ 
tion. Mr. Cates believes that serious un- 
emplo3rment in the transition period can be 
avoided by a careful program, including the 
stimulation of public works and the use of 
government agencies to classify sectional 
demands of labor in advance of the discharge 
of soldiers. 

The Crimes of the Prison Camps 

One of the most difficult problems to 
which the statesmen of the allied nations 
must give attention b that of assessing the 
blame for the hideous and unexampled atro¬ 
cities suffered by prisoners in German prison 
camps. Archibald H. Sewell, a Britbh army 
chaplain among the prisoners sent from 
Germany to be interned in Switzerland, con¬ 
tributes to the NineUenih Century and After 
for December an astonishing tale of these 
horrors, under the title “The Him and Hb 
Prisoners.” The facts given are based upon 
accounts verified by conversations with large 
numbers of the unfortunate victims during 
a period of eighteen months. Having been 
shocked and saddened by the proofs of gen¬ 
eral ill treatment suffered by the men, he 
feeb strongly that the people at home are too 
apathetic over the matter. The article con- 


sbts largely of appalling incidents of ingeni¬ 
ous and cold-blooded cruelty, adding to the 
tale of previous reports of German atrocities. 
The German army surgeons seldom showed 
ordinary humanity, and when they did it 
was “as secretly as possible; it was obvi¬ 
ously against orders.” Most of them 
“seemed to revel in the infliction of misery.” 
The guards in charge of the prisoners proved 
themselves bullies and cowards; an indig¬ 
nant show of resbtance might suddenly 
transform the one into the other. Many of 
the survivors bear in their bodies and in 
broken nervous systems the marks of pro¬ 
longed abuse. 

British soldiers recently convoyed a 
food-train to Vienna, in gratitude for the 
comparatively humane treatment their 
prisoners had in Austria. But what will 
be the answer of enlightened nations to 
Germany’s dbbolbm? Can the guilty be 
arraigned and punished ? 

The Beet Planned of Revolntione 

What impresses one on fuller acquaint¬ 
ance with the facts connected with the 
Czecho-Slovak assertion of independence, b 
that such extraordinary intelligence, pur¬ 
posefulness, and morale should have been 
exhibited by a people so long and so severely 
oppressed. The story b told with a great 
deal of intimacy by Mr. J. F. Smetanka, 
director of the Washington office of the 
Czecho-Slovak National Council, in the 
World Court for December. Mr. Smetan- 
ka’s article, “The Rbe of the Czecho-Slovak 
Independence,” pays a high tribute to the 
leadership of Professor Masaryk, who b 
called the “Grand Old Man of Bohenua,” 
and b credited with being “ the one man who 
saw the war coming and knew what to do 
when it broke out.” Instead of stirring a 
revolt which would have proved futile and 
disastrous, Masaryk determined to secure 
from the allied and American governments 
sanction of what amounted to the complete 
dbmemberment of the Austrian Empire. 
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For three years the Czechs at home waited 
for the situation to arise that would force a 
surrender from the Austrian government, 
maintaining hope and purpose although their 
newspapers were made the mouthpieces of 
the government, and as the Reichsrat was 
not called, their deputies could not voice 
their aspirations in the councils of the em¬ 
pire. On every occasion on the eastern 
front, however, regiments were going over 
to the Russians, to become later the libera¬ 
tors of Siberia. When finally allied and 
American pressure without, and exhaustion 
within, forced the recognition by the govern¬ 
ment of the principle of self-determination, 
the revolution came in orderly fashion—only 
one Austrian officer being knocked down in 
the street in Prague.. This most orderly of 
revolutions has resulted in the formation of 
a nation containing 54,000 square miles, with 
twelve millions of people, stretching across 
the road from Berlin to Vienna.” 

Christianity Ont^rowin^ the Ghartsh 

Can Christianity tolerate the church ? is 
the question asked by Joseph Ernest McAfee 
in the New Republic for January 18. The 
question arises from the belief that the 
churches are undemocratic. Democracy 
tolerates the church because a laissez faire 
democracy can tolerate almost anything. 
But democracy has a real place for religion, 
and ‘‘religion, like every other universal 
hiunan concern, must be brought under 
community control” in a thoroughgoing 
democracy. Christianity itself is not an 
institution but a spirit, and from its nature 
it must resist the confinement of institu¬ 
tional, sectarian, and hierarchical control. 
Christianity has been at its best historically, 
in attempts to escape from this custody, and 
expresses itself truly in Christian grocery 
stores and in Christian men, and possibly 
even in a Christian state, rather than in a 
so-called Christian church. An official 
Christian church is un-Christian; it should 
give place to community control. 


In all this we find theory, not plan. 
When one comes to frame a plan for the 
change suggested, there is necessarily in¬ 
volved a conmumity organization for reli¬ 
gion to furnish means for its propagation 
and cultural processes. If ever the time 
comes when the “spirit” which is Chris¬ 
tianity becomes so universal as to be self- 
conserving and self-propagating, church 
organization would be obsolete. Meanwhile 
indeed sectarianism may be abolished by 
the assertion of community interests. But 
this will mean assembling, not destroying, 
the machinery. It’s a long, long way to 
Utopia! 

Views of the Peace Conference 

Amid all the printed advice offered the 
peace commissioner’s meeting at Paris, few 
articles have gone more thoroughly into the 
principles to be considered than Sir Sidney 
Low’s contribution to the FortnigMy Review 
for December, on “The Conference of 
Nations.” The argument is that in all pre¬ 
vious attempts to settle the affairs of Europe, 
the idea has been to secure a static rather 
than a dynamic result. At the close of each 
great war the nations have made their 
mutual vows of peace, and presently these 
vows have been violated. The underlying 
cause is not alwa)rs deliberate wrong, but 
lies in the “excessive regard paid to the ele¬ 
ment of stability,” and a failure to provide 
for the changed conditions that may arise. 
Nature itself shows no fixity or immobility, 
but the diplomats have not learned from 
nature. This criticism is applied in turn to 
notable European peace settlements—^West¬ 
phalia, Utrecht, and Vienna—^in each of 
which there was a sincere but shortsighted 
attempt to secure permanent peace. The 
writer expresses the fear that the same ideas 
of finality will spoil the results of the present 
conference, and finds in President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points no evidence of any other 
intention. “The assumption appears to be 
that when the diplomatists, the intema- 
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tional lawyers, the statistidans, the cartog¬ 
raphers, and the boundary commissioners, 
have finished their work, we shall again have 
leached a stable condition which will be pre¬ 
served by the perpetual peace.” The plea 
is therefore advanced that the possibilities 
of future political changes should be taken 
into consideration. It should be frankly 
recognized that the settlement is provisional. 
Even national boundaries that now appear 
just may become obsolete, and economic and 
social may override national bonds of unity. 
“One can imagine that before very long an 
ironmonger in Belgrade may feel that he has 
more in common with another ironmonger 
in Budapest than with a pig-breeder in the 
Serbian highlands.” The foresight that will 
make ample provision for future alterations 
will remove the cause of future irritations 
that might otherwise breed war. 

The proceedings of the conference now 
being reported, in regard to the League of 
Nations, can be the better understood in the 
li^t of an article by David Jayne Hill, a 
former American Ambassador to Germany, 
“The Entente of Free Nations,” which ap¬ 
pears in the January North American Review, 
This writer is of the opinion that the subject 
of a League of Nations has received fuller 
discussion in Great Britain than in America, 
and points out that in both England and 
France national commissions have been at 
work preparing recommendations long be¬ 
fore the end of the war. He controverts the 
opinions of certain English writers, that 
America is responsible for proposing a 
League of Nations, and denies that Ameri¬ 
can soldiers fought for it or for President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Instead they 
were fighting the Germans^ because the Ger¬ 
mans were brutalizing mankind. It was a 
moral, not a legal motive. And the basis 
of future peace must lie, not so much in 
legal undertakings, as in the comradeship of 
the free nations in a holy cause. A strictly 
documentary form of engagement is inade¬ 
quate. What must be maintained is the 


“Entente,” the “Great Understanding” 
among the victors. 

Service and Claims of Oriental 
Peoples 

We have been so engrossed with the mili¬ 
tary and political issues of Europe in recent 
months, and so conscious of the overshadpw- 
ing part played by the western nations, that 
we have almost overlooked the minor but 
important r 61 es of the Orient in achieving 
victory, as well as the oriental intents in 
peace. St. Nihal Singh recounts the war 
services of the Asiatic peoples to the allied 
cause, in an article on “The War and the 
E^t ” which appears in the London Quarterly 
Review for January. These services have 
been overlooked, he teUs us, because “Orien¬ 
tals have not yet mastered the art of adver¬ 
tising themselves.” The Japanese navy 
convoyed Australian troops to Europe, and, 
besides protecting the Pacific waters, ma¬ 
terially aided Russia. China, though late 
entering the war, gave large assistance in 
labor from the first, sending her laborers to 
the theaters of war. Siam, on no motive 
but gratitude for the protection of the great 
nations, sent soldiers, her aviators especially 
distinguishing themselves. Indian troops 
came loyally to Britain’s aid, and fought in 
more theaters of war than those of any 
British dominion. Their especial service was 
in Palestine and in Mesopotamia. Great 
Britain m return pledged herself to promote 
“the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions,” looking toward responsible 
government in India. The aspirations of 
the Eastern peoples must be carefully 
studied with a view, not to foreign domina¬ 
tion, but to giving the East the opportunity 
of self-expression, that it may in turn make 
new contributions to the world’s cultural Ufe. 

General Smnta Welcomes American 
CoH>peration 

General Christian Smuts, once a Boer 
leader, now high in the councils of the Brit¬ 
ish Empire and a liberal internationalist, is 
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reported in the World Court for December in 
a particularly happy address to American 
editors in London. “Old Europe is dead,” 
says the general, “and a new world-order is 
slowly emerging.” He regards the co¬ 
operation of America and Great Britain as 
the best guarantee for the future develop¬ 
ment of civilization. Together, and asso¬ 
ciated with other members of the coming 
League of Nations, they must undertake, 
not only to prevent war, but to relieve want 
wherever it occurs. International machin¬ 
ery will be necessary to ration all countries, 
allied, neutral, and enemy, for a period after 
the war. The small but bitter minorities 
in the newly formed nations of Europe will 
constitute a danger that must be met. He 
anticipates that some of the German colonies 
will go to the British Dominions which con¬ 
quered them, others will be international¬ 
ized. The miracle of South African loyalty 
to Great Britain may be repeated even in 
enemy countries, and the bitterness of the 
war lead to a great reconciliation of peoples. 

How the Profit System Damages 
Chiistiaiiity 

A suggestive article appears in that read¬ 
able year-old monthly, The World Tomor¬ 
row, January number. It is by Richard 
Roberts on “Christianity and the Profit 
System.” Christianity, Mr. Roberts be¬ 
lieves, showed symptoms of arrest in its 
functioning for years before the war, and 
this does not seem to have been affected by 
the experience which war has brought; in¬ 
deed it has been rendered more pronounce 
by what is called “Christian advocacy of a 
sub-Christian platform.” If the validity of 
this sub-Christian attitude to war be ad¬ 
mitted, why not admit also the validity of 
a sub-Christian attitude to the social order ? 
The roots of the war itself lay in the social 
order, and there also lie the causes of the 
arrest of Christianity. The perverseness of 
the social order has made consistent Chris¬ 
tianity impossible for business men, minis¬ 


ters have preached a gospel of the second 
best, and organized Christianity has declined 
into a ciiltus. Only profound changes in the 
social order can release Christianity again 
from the confinement imposed upon it by 
the economic system. Christianity flour¬ 
ishes only among the bourgeoisie, who pos¬ 
sess economic security. Among the classes 
subjected to the distresses of insecurity, re¬ 
sulting from fluctuations of markets and 
caprice of employers, the only type of 
Christianity that makes headway is the 
Salvationist type, with its emphasis upon 
assurance of compensation in eternity. 
Failing allworldly hopes, otherworldly hopes 
predominate in this t3rpe of religion, and 
preoccupation with these inhibits any inter¬ 
est in a Christian world-order. Life is lived 
monotonously, yet strenuously. Its domi¬ 
nation by machine-industry gives a passion¬ 
ate demand for excitement, while its rapid 
intensity causes nerve-exhaustion. The 
former fact leads to an interest in the sensa¬ 
tional in religion, the latter to a falling back 
upon religious anodynes like Christian Sci¬ 
ence. So the whole environment of life is 
deadly to Christian impulse. 

Among the chief causes of the whole 
trouble Mr. Roberts places the profit system. 
The pursuit of profit tends to lower wages 
and to heighten the cost of living. It is 
often responsible for a manipulation of pro¬ 
duction, and through labor being treated as 
a commodity there has been produced a 
reserve of labor in imemployment, which 
means inseciuity for those employed. What 
is needed is not so much a more equitable 
distribution of wealth as a more equitable 
distribution of freedom and security. The 
whole result is to arrest Christianity, and the 
system constitutes the “chains of Christ” in 
the modem world. 

We believe Mr. Roberts is here touching 
vital problems. But to assiune that true 
Christianity can be restrained in this way 
is the depth of pessimism. If it be tme, 
then we are undone. But perhaps the con- 
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tinuation of this wrong system is a result 
rather more than a cause of the arrest of 
Christianity. Christ cannot be chained. 
And if the church is Christian she will assail 
and overthrow and with consecrated intelli¬ 
gence replace the outworn social system, not 
merely that an “arrested” Christianity may 
flourish, but that humanity may advance. 

Fallen Leaders 

No recently deceased American leaders 
will be more greatly missed than Walter 
Rauschenbusch and Theodore Roosevelt. 
The former from a professorial chair ac¬ 
quired a large reputation—a comparatively 
rare achievement; while the latter’s brilliant 
and versatile gifts fitted him rather for a 
popular r 61 e. The Homiletic Retnew for 
February prints an appreciation of Professor 
Rauschenbusch from the pen of Dr. Paul 
Moore Strayer, of Rochester, New York. It 
was his service, says Dr. Strayer, to “point 
out the place of the social gospel in the very 
heart of the Bible, and in the life and prac¬ 
tice of the church.” He gave attention to 
the history of his subject, and was historian 
as well as crusader, showing in his works that 
“tho^ who departed from the social gospel 
were reactionaries against the great Catholic 
spirit of religion.” One of the advantages 
he possessed in obtaining a wide influence 
was his mastery of style—a gift which he 
deliberately ciiltivated. “In the field of 
Christian Sociology he is what Professor 
William James is in his treatment of psy¬ 
chology and philosophy.” He carried into 
his professional work the enthusiasm and 
directness which he had shown in his minis¬ 
try of eleven years to the German tenement 
dwellers of New York City, and remained 
sensitive to the inequalities and injustices 
suffered by the poor. He often, in open 
forum, disarmed the hostility of agitators 
and reactionaries, with his sheer frankness 
and naiveU. The victim of growing deaf¬ 
ness, he endeavored to maintain his full con¬ 
nection with the world of affairs, attending 


public lectures which he could not hear, but 
getting their contents in manuscript from 
some companion. He was a great worker, 
but equally enthusiastic at play; he spent 
his vacations mostly in Canada, and enjoyed 
aquatic pastimes with his children. Much 
of his influence was due to his genius for 
friendship. “Especially he was a powerful 
influence among the yoimger ministers of the 
gospel in every democratic land. His is the 
most far-reaching voice on the social ques¬ 
tion today.” 

Since the death of Theodore Roosevelt on 
January 6, great qiiantities of printed matter 
have appeared in the daily press, setting 
forth his virtues and achievements, and now 
articles of the sort are appearing in the 
standard magazines. We turn to the Out¬ 
look for January 15 for the personal reflec¬ 
tions of Dr. Lyman Abbot, long the ex- 
President’s friend and associate. The im¬ 
pressions that are uppermost in Dr. Abbot’s 
thought, as he writes on the day of Roose¬ 
velt’s death, credit him with greater influence 
than even Abraham Lincoln in “expediting 
the era of self-government.” As a politician 
it was his ambition not to govern but to lead. 
Finely democratic, his tests of character were 
not conventional, but were the common vir¬ 
tues “courage, frankness, political honesty, 
personal purity.” His messages to Congress 
dealt with the moral principles of govern¬ 
ment; and when accused of preaching, he 
confessed that he had a “bully pulpit.” His 
latest appeal to the nation, aiming to secure 
at once fair consideration for immigrants and 
imdivided allegiance from them, illustrates 
his “passion for even-handed justice.” He 
has done much, in Dr. Abbot’s opinion, to 
take from politics the associations of dis¬ 
honor given to it in the popular mind; for 
“his life proved that the highest success is 
possible to honor courage and purity.” The 
force and magnetism of his personality are 
illustrated in incidents recalled by Lawrence 
F. Abbot, in the same issue. Among others 
is given the testimony of a London throat 
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specialist who attended Mr. Roosevelt. 
This distinguished physician stated that or¬ 
dinarily in treating patients he gave some¬ 
thing out of himself that left him exhausted; 
but his experience in treating Roosevelt was 
the reverse: “A sense of new vitality came 
out of him into me.” 

Of all the brief tributes sent by telegraph 
or cable to his bereaved family^ we quote one 
of the briefest and most discerning, from 
Rudyard Kipling: “It is as though Bunyan’s 
Mr. Greatheart had died in the midst of his 
pilgrimage, for he was the greatest proved 
American of our generation.” 

Nestor of Positivism Hails the New 
Era 

In Current History for January appears 
by arrangement with the London Chronicle 
an eloquent presentation of the hopes of the 
times, from the pen of Frederic Harrison, 
entitled “The Dawn of a New Era.” Mr. 
Harrison writes “as a very old man who has 
long been a student of history,” and recoimts 
the “stormy stages” of modem democratic 
progress from the First French Republic to 
the last “four years of superhuman strain.” 
Especially notable is the contrast between 
the world of the writer's boyhood and the 
world of today. “In these eighty-seven 
years the change has been as great as in the 
seven himdred years since Magna Charta.” 
In the struggle now ended nearly half the 
human race have passed from despotism to 
republics. The rapprochement between Brit¬ 
ain and France, and above all between 
Britain and America, together with the 
comradeship in arms of some twenty differ¬ 
ent peoples, constitutes a vastly important 
change. And humanity coming to its long- 
desired peace and union is at the same time 
enriched with formerly undreamed of “in¬ 
ventions to use and control the material 
earth.” The reader of the article will add 
his own delight to ffnd a man so aged retain 
such youthful ardor for life, and sympathy 
with the renewed youth of humanity. 


The Revival of the Rassian Charoh 

The Orthodox church of Russia is being 
reborn as a result of the tragic experiences 
of the war and revolution. Ariadna Tyr- 
kova (Mrs. Harold Williams) tells the story 
of its transformation in successive articles 
in the New Europe for September. Before 
the war the Orthodox church lacked spirit¬ 
uality, was quiescent and submissive to the 
state. The men of culture were indifferent 
or hostile to the church and belonged to 
the ranks of the rationalists or positivists. 
However, there was always an idealistic 
school among the cultured of Russia, though 
their work in the Societies of Religions Phi¬ 
losophy was scorned and ridiculed. This 
idealistic group included such men as Vla¬ 
dimir Soloviev and Prince E. Trubetzkoy, 
of the University of Moscow. These were 
the men prepared to take charge of the 
reformation of the church when the dis¬ 
order of the Bolshevik regime made it 
necessary. The violence and crime, the 
reckless atheism, and cruelty, of the Bol¬ 
shevik! were vented upon the church. In 
the time of the ultimate testing the real 
spiritual power of the old orthodoxy sprang 
to life, and out of the welter of agony came 
a new spirit. The people of Russia who 
had been utterly indifferent to the church 
rallied to support and to defend her. The 
Patriarch Tikhon alone dared to denoimce 
the Bolsheviki. Him alone they do not 
dare to kill. He has become a symbolical 
figure aroimd whom Russian patriots are 
grouping. The church has been robbed but 
she has entered upon a new and greater 
spiritual wealth. The Russian millions, in 
their terrible sufferings and loss, are crowd¬ 
ing to the foot of the cross. Prominent 
laymen are entering the church. The old 
exclusiveness of official routine is broken. 
The church is once more a community 
of believers. Parishioners meet with the 
priests to discuss church and secular affairs. 
Laymen are allowed to give addresses in 
the church, especially after the vespers, 
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which is the most intimate of all Russian 
services. Distinguished scholars and pub¬ 
lic workers are taking part ih the church 
council. The intelligent youth of Russia 
has come out of the war with a deepened 
^iritual sense and a new respect for tradi¬ 
tional values. It is inevitable that all the^ 
elements will result in a union of the irUellu 
getUzia and the people. When the real 
Democracy of Russia shall have come out 
of the furnace of affliction, the Russian 
church will be a more potent factor in the 
nation than it has been for the last two 
himdred years. 

Danger to Amorioan Domc»oraoy 

Many voices have been raised in protest 
against the suppression of the rights of the 
individual and the crushing of real demo- 
oatic criticism and free discussion which 
has been applied presumably as a war meas¬ 
ure. The New Republic for December 7 
points out that the real reason for Bol¬ 
shevik violence lies in the attitude of mind 
of the conservative elements of society in 
the impatient intolerance of opposition and 
of discriminating discussion. Before our 
entrance into the war the American social 
and political structure was supposed to 
rest upon the vitality of public opinion se¬ 
cured by the ventilation of popular griev¬ 
ances, the clash of opposing views, and 
heedom of public utterance. During the 
war the conservative created a state of pub¬ 
lic mind which secured unity, not by honest 
discussion, but by bullying and terrorizing 
all objectors. If this is continued they will 
force the America people ultimately to 
choose between a capitalist or proletarian 
dictatorship. “They will deprive the poli¬ 
tics back of conservation and progress from 
the nourishment of a democratic faith and 
a democratic method.” The final test of 
that faith and method is now coming. If 
the same methods are used to suppress the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as were used 
to suppress Prussianism it will involve the 


ruin of America democracy. “Kaiserism 
was the expression of an inhuman greed for 
power. Bolshevism is the perverted child 
of popular distress, political and industrial 
violence, and industrial and social frustra¬ 
tion. Organized society cannot suppress it 
for long becaiise it thrives on suppression 
just as Christianity throve under perse- 
secution. All that it can do is honestly to 
try to accomplish by democratic methods 
and without violence the revolutionary im¬ 
provements in the condition of the poor and 
the dispossessed that Bolshevism is attempt¬ 
ing to accomplish by violence.” The great 
enemy and the great danger at present is 
not Bolshevism but reaction and dissension. 
In America the reactionaries are striving 
to create dissension and to cultivate a state 
of mind which will block the way to radical 
yet orderly democratic progress. 

The Loss of Liberty 

The Unpopular Review for October- 
December joins in the protest against the 
apathetic way in which America is slowly 
surrendering individual liberty. The de¬ 
cline of interest in the preservation of lib¬ 
erty dates from long before the war. Its 
chief cause is a growing emphasis upon im¬ 
mediate material benefit to multitudes of 
men—^the growth of utilitarian humanita- 
rianism. It is vain to rest in ease because 
America is a democracy, for democracies 
can be tyrannical as well as any other form 
of government. The supine way in which 
the individual submitted to the various re¬ 
strictions and conuhands during the war 
without any criticism or examination of 
their wisdom is an alarming symptom. It 
is this atrophy which is most serious. There 
is a tendency to make the “will of the peo¬ 
ple” a divine and unlimited authority in¬ 
vested with the sacred spell which attached 
to the will of the king who ruled by divine 
right. In the period of reconstruction it b 
possible that such carelessness of liberty 
fpr the individual may result in the loss of 
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real democracy. In the past it was surely 
the conviction of the majority of Ameri¬ 
cans that the Christian religion is essential 
to virtue and the noblest life; yet it would 
have been imthinkable that this good should 
be attained by the compelling power of the 
state. What forms the encroachment upon 
liberty and individuality may take in the 
near future is not clear. They will of course 
be made on the plea of the public good. 
But solus populi may be and has been used 
to justify red terror. In America there wiU 
be no red terror, “but there may easily be 
a pale despotism far more lasting than any 
red terror can be. The only defense against 
it is the cherishing of the principle of lib¬ 
erty, not merely the principle of democracy 
that the people shall be sovereign, but the 
principle of liberty that no sovereign, be he 
one-headed or many-headed, shall be ab¬ 
jectly worshiped.” Unless the present gen¬ 
eration stand guard against this steady 
compulsion, the next age will grow up in 
a world from which liberty has flown and 
be unconscious of the loss. Our world is 
the world of liberty and individuality. 
“What shall it profit the world if it gain a 
thousand ^betterments’ and lose its soul?” 

The Larger Sell 

The case for the larger self to which the 
individual must submit and to which he 
must be oriented if he is to come to his full 
power and happiness is presented by Pro¬ 
fessor J. Dashiell Stoops in the October 
number of the International Journal of Eth¬ 
ics. People who still think in terms of 
eighteenth-century individualism must feel 
that the individual is limited by the growth 
of institutions. The interpretation of man 
in terms of biological psychology seems to 


such a mind to limit, subordinate, even to 
annul, human freedom and individuality. 
But the exact opposite is true. It is only 
through the individual’s functioning in a 
complex group that the differentiating of a 
specialized will is made possible. Elasti- 
aty and individuality have been made pos¬ 
sible for man only because the increased 
survival value of the group life permitted 
individual variation. We must realize that 
the self is not volition and reason alone but 
this based on a deep instinctive nature which 
links the individual to the race and to the 
world. “The family, the state, the world 
of industry and religion, are not the prod¬ 
uct of the ‘individual’ reason; they are 
the product of the reason interpreting and 
directing the deeper racial instincts.” The 
true understanding of the self is to see in 
the instinctive elements the rough outlines 
through which it may enlarge itself by be¬ 
coming identified with the larger life of the 
race. We inherit action-patterns from our 
animal ancestors which give us the broad 
outlines our human behavior must assume. 
We respond to these instinctive tendencies 
easily. New actions bring quick fatigue. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that reason 
and will are just as real elements of expe¬ 
rience as instinctive dispositions. Biology 
is apt to overlook this fact. Nevertheless, 
individual variation, rational selection, 
thought, and will must prove their worth 
in terms of race value. “The individual 
self must still be regarded as an end and 
never as a means, as the eighteenth century 
has forever made clear. But our concep¬ 
tion of the individual self must be enlarged 
to include its organic relations to the family, 
to the state, and to the race. Only an indi¬ 
vidual of this t3rpe can be an end in himself.” 
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The Land of the Czeeho-Sla^s— 
Bohemia 

Central Europe is occupying the atten¬ 
tion of the world to such an extent today 
that we believe the following article by Rev. 
A. W. Clark, D.D., of Prague, which ap¬ 
peared in the Missionary Herald^ will be of 
interest to our readers: 

The great Bohemian historian, Palacky, said 
long ago, “We existed before Austria and we 
rfiall exist after her.” This wonderful prophecy 
is now fulfilled. 

Four years ago I happened to be in Germany 
when the war broke out. I saw the first regi¬ 
ment start for France. I heard bells of so-called 
victory ring, and for such victory every house 
was flagged. A German officer said to me, “This 
will be a pleasure walk to Paris and we shall be 
there on Sedan Day, September 2.” How little 
he thought that on Sedan Day, 1918, Professor 
Masaryk would be welcomed by Secretary 
TAnting as the leader of the Czecho-Slovak 
movement. 

Bohemia was already old before there was 
any Rudolf von Hapsburg. In Switzerland, on 
a rocky blufl, may still be seen the ruins of an 
old baronial castle called Hapsburg. Albert IV, 
Count of Hapsburg, occupied this stronghold in 
1232. The son of this man became the eminent 
Rudolf of Hapsburg. He had one redeeming 
quality: he warred against castles and not 
against peasant homes. His power grew rapidly, 
until the Bishop of Basil cried out, “ O Lord, take 
care of your throne or Rudolf will take it.” Otto- 
car, a prominent king of Bohemia, determined to 
cross swords with the impetuous Rudolf. This 
was the beginning of the conflict between Teuton 
and Slav. 

It will be remembered that Prague had its 
imiversity before there was one in Germany. 
At the head of Prague University was for a time 
the famous martyr, John Huss. He was a man 
who loved truth and justice. He saw that the 
Germans had more influence in the university 
than belonged to them. His effort to rectify 


this caused hundreds of students to return to 
Germany. So the University of Leipsic came 
into being. You recall the date, July 6, 1415, 
when Huss fell. You may have seen the boulder 
at Constance that marks the place of his burn¬ 
ing. Bohemia was furious that her greatest man 
had been burned at the stake, and the enmity 
then awakened has never stopped. 

Bohemia was first linked to the Hapsburgs in 
1526—a fatal mistake. The Thirty Years' War 
was begun in Prague in 1618. Then came in 
1620 the disastrous “Battle of the White Moun¬ 
tain” near Prague. Fearful was the revenge of 
the Hapsburgs. At the outbreak of the Thirty 
Years' War, Bohemia had a population of three 
millions. At its close she had less than one mil¬ 
lion, and all her independence was gone. In 
1781, Joseph II granted a limited toleration; but 
he attempted to Germanize the Czechs. They, 
however, alwa3rs asserted their right to inde¬ 
pendence and the use of their own language. 

During the last century there has been a kind 
of Bohemian emancipation. Great men have 
come to the front and awakened in every home 
the thirst for liberty. Some think t^t the 
American Board has helped a little. One mil¬ 
lion copies of the Scriptures have been circulated 
here in the last forty years. The first legally 
organized Y.M.C.A. was introduced into the 
land of Huss by Americans. This work should 
now be increased a thousand-fold. 

There is no chance in a limited article to de¬ 
scribe the energy, the tact, and the faithfulness 
to his people of Professor Masaryk, who is de¬ 
servedly at the head of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic. His efforts have been crowned with 
almost overpowering success. We greet the 
new republic, with its capital on the River 
Moldau. 

Germany in Africa 

According to the Blue Book of the British 
Government which has recently been issued, 
entitled, “Report on the Natives of South¬ 
west Africa, and their treatment by Ger¬ 
many,” the population of the colony was 
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reduced within seven years, i.e., between 
1904 and 1911, from 130,000 to 37,742. The 
figures were taken from the German official 
returns. Within seven years 92,000 people 
were either murdered or disappeared. This 
nmnber included many thousands of women 
and children who had been outraged and 
done to death with barbarous tortures. 
Anyone who regards it as conceivably pos¬ 
sible that any part of the continent of Africa 
should be handed back to Germany, now 
that the war is over, as a matter of con¬ 
scientious duty, should study this ghastly 
document. 

Read This to Tour Red Cross 

The following paragraph appeared in The 
Times, in the form of a letter addressed to 
the editor; and illustrates the changes 
which have resulted from the work of mis¬ 
sionaries among the Headhimters of Borneo: 

In this mail’s letters from Borneo I learn horn 
a relative, one of the few white officials in that 
country, that when the natives last came in for 
pay from all parts of a widely scattered sector 
of river and jungle, they volimtarily passjcd the 
hat aroimd and collected the equivalent of some 
three poimds in cents for the Red Cross work 
‘‘over the big water” of which they had heard, 
as bush natives do; and that a few days later 
an aged Dyak chief had come down the river 
in his dugout, from some day’s distance away, 
with some fresh ”paddi,” bananas, and two 
chickens, which he begged the White Man to 
accept and to send to his white brother who lay 
wounded and sick beyond the ocean. The fat 
check of the rich man looks small in comparison 
with this simple offering of his best at the hands 
of the jungle man, who has learned to respect 
his white rulers and scorns the kuUur and the 
superman claims of a race who know nothing of 
straight dealing and honor as these jungle tribes 
understand them. 

Pan-Amerioa and the Demoqratio 
Spirit 

From the World Outlook we take the fol¬ 
lowing brief article contributed by Mr. John 
Barrett of the Pan-American Union: 


In discussing the question whether the 
United States has had real effective influence in 
creating a more democratic spirit in Latin 
America, it must first be borne in mind that the 
countries of Latin America are frequently initiat¬ 
ing action and methods of practical democracy 
that are independent of any example or influence 
of the United States. 

It is a foolish error to assume that the United 
States alone of the twenty-one American repub¬ 
lics has a monopoly in the development of a 
democratic Spirit. There is no doubt that the 
United States has by its record and achievement 
been a mighty inspiration and iiicentive to the 
other American republics; but the nations of 
Central and South America are entitled to much 
credit for what they have done through their own 
capacity and interest. 

There is no doubt that today, as a result of 
the world-war, the United States is learning more 
than it ever did before of the resourceful capacity 
of the Latin-American countries; and, in turn, the 
peoples of Latin America should realize that the 
ideals, the purposes, and the hopes of the people 
of the United States are in harmony with theirs. 

In some respects the war has been a blessing 
in that it has shown to the people of Latin 
America that the people of the United States 
are not exclusively commercial, material, and 
money-loving. They are now grasping the fact 
that the great republic of the North has aspira¬ 
tions and a devotion to such aspirations which 
were not believed possible prior to this world- 
struggle. The messages to Congress and the 
addresses of President Wilson, who speaks for 
the people of the United States, have shown to 
them a new phase of mental attitude in their 
northern neighbor which they had hardly be¬ 
lieved possible before the war. Throughout all 
of Latin America there is growing a new spirit 
of appreciation of the United States and its 
people. It is no longer looked upon as ”the 
Yankee Colossus of the North,” intending to 
extend its dominion over the whole Western 
Hemisphere. It is no longer conunonly de¬ 
scribed as a country of overwhelmingly selfish 
ambitions which would disregard the sover¬ 
eignty and integrity of its sister American re¬ 
publics. 

It is an interesting fact that the similar reason 
for the establishment of the republics of the 
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Western Hemisphere and the similar purposes of 
their governments and peoples have been more 
potent factors in international relationships than 
the influences of race, language, and religion. 
The Monroe Doctrine when it was first pro¬ 
nounced expressed in principle equally well 
the sentiments of every other American Repub¬ 
lic. Ever since its declaration nearly a hundred 
years ago every American Republic, whether in 
North America or South America, has been striv¬ 
ing with greater or less degree of success to prove 
that a democratic form of government is the only 
one which could be its permanent government. 
Whether a statesnum, a soldier, or a leader of 
public opinion has correctly interpreted American 
democracy upon the plateaus of the Andes, in 
the valleys of the Amazon and of the Parana, 
or upon the plains of the United States, he has 
given expression to sentiments that are com¬ 
mon from Canada to Chile, from the United 
States to Argentina. There has been, there¬ 
fore, developed throughout Pan-America a com¬ 
mon sentiment for democracy which today is a 
commanding force in the political evolution of 
mankind. 

The Holy Land Today 

Writing in Men and Missions^ the organ 
of the Laymen^s Missionary Movement, 
Dr. John H. Finley gives his impressions of 
his recent visit to Palestine which is at pres¬ 
ent under the administration of the British 
army. The fine attitude of the British is 
apparent in their unofl&dal acts as well as 
their official ones. They do not refer 
ofEcially or unofficially to Palestine as a 
conquered land. It is simply known as 
“occupied enemy territory.” The British 

RELIGIOUS 

Shall Rolidloas Instrnotion Bo Given 

in the Public Scshools? 

“Everything is usually very nearly all 
wrong with the world.” This is the con¬ 
sensus of opinion of three different authors. 
Catholic, Protestant, and secularist, respec¬ 
tively, who for months past have been con¬ 
tributing to an animated discussion in the 


are in command, but the British flag does 
not float over Palestine. In fact, no flags 
of wy nation appear there. When we 
Americans held a Fourth of July celebration 
we were told courteously that we could not 
run up the Stars and Stripes, and while this 
may seem extraordinary, I am convinced 
that the action of the British is the prot)er 
thing. 

General Sir Edmund Allenby is an ex¬ 
traordinary man, not only a military man, 
but a student deeply interested in the his¬ 
toric background of the country. Imagine 
the commander of a great army spending a 
whole night with an American visitor pour¬ 
ing over the Bible and a standard historical 
work on the Holy Land, refreshing his mind 
as to the spots of greatest interest in the 
region. This is what General Allenby did. 

His assistants, the men who are now ad¬ 
ministering the various districts, are picked 
from England’s best. Most of them are men 
without military training, but they are just 
the kind of men I imagine Christendom 
would like itself to be represented by. The 
Jerusalem district was under the governor¬ 
ship of Colonel Storrs, son of Dean Storrs, of 
Rochester Cathedral, and formerly secretary 
to Earl Kitchener. He speaks Arabic and 
Hebrew fluently, understands the peculiar¬ 
ity of the natives, and, dressing as they do, 
seems almost one of them. The Moslems, 
high and low, appear to trust completely in 
him, and the most cordial relations exist 
between him and the Grand Mufti of Jeru¬ 
salem, the head of the Arab Moslems. 

EDUCATION 

open Court, on the topic of religious instruc¬ 
tion in the public schools, which some pro¬ 
pose as the remedy of the present evil, while 
others oppose it on the grounds that such 
instruction would only aggravate the 
trouble. 

The Gaelic point of view ,—^In an article 
contributed to the February niunber of the 
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Open Court an anon3rmoiis Catholic writer of 
the liberal school bemoans the religious in> 
difference which from day to day is laying 
an increasingly firmer hold upon American 
society, and finds the principal reason for 
this in the fact that our public schools have 
been made non-sectarian by legislative act. 
He ^ums most energetically the proposal 
made in certain quarters to introduce Bible 
reading as it is practiced by certain Protes¬ 
tant denominations. Catholic pupils coidd 
not take part in this reading without doing 
violence to their religious convictions. As 
the Catholic diagnoses the present ills of 
society he attributes them to the fact that 
the pupil has not sat at the feet of the only 
true and divinely appointed instructor of 
mankind, namely the church, which is the 
custodian of the sacred deposit of truth. 
This fundamental fact forbids the Catholic 
pupils from taking any part either in anti- 
Catholic teaching or in any purely rational¬ 
istic or ethical instruction, for the reason 
that “purely speculative reason is not the 
only and supreme judge in matters of faith,” 
and “furthermore because religious instruc¬ 
tion is the particular function of the ecclesi¬ 
astical office.” This shows clearly that the 
Catholic religion claims to take hold upon 
the whole of human life, and that “the ideal 
school in the Catholic sense is the denomi¬ 
national one.” 

Nevertheless there are small towns where 
Catholic children must attend the public 
school because no Catholic school is avail¬ 
able. In view of this practical situation the 
author proposes as a compromise that the 
present non-religious school should be trans¬ 
formed into an interdenominational school 
in which there should be Bible teaching but 
no Protestant Bible reading, and where the 
reality of God should be brought home to 
the consciousness of the child, not only in 
the manifestations of Nature, but also in the 
life of human society. In some such effort 
as this it is thought that all religious people 
might join. 


The Protestant point of view. —Mr. C. E. 
Sparks sees in man a trinity consisting of 
body, mind, and spirit. True proportion 
should be maintained in the development of 
the different parts of man’s threefold nature 
or the result will be a monstrosity instead of 
a real man or woman. Public education has 
not maintained this proportion in the past. 
Instruction was formerly given only in that 
which pertains to the iutellect. Then the 
physical welfare of the children compelled 
attention, and now we are coming to see that 
religion is absolutely essential to true educa¬ 
tion. 

Such religious instruction comprehends 
three steps: instruction in ethical principles 
such as they are contained in the Bible, 
securing assent to their binding authority 
because they come from God, and influen¬ 
cing the will to put them into practice in 
actual life. The dominating note in religion 
is the authority of God; any system of 
thought which holds nature to be its own 
first cause and final authority leads inevit¬ 
ably to moral anarchy. 

Our problem then is to secure this full 
moral and religious training without at¬ 
tempting to use the public schools for sec¬ 
tarian teaching; and this is to be done 
through harmonious co-operation between 
the public schools on the one hand and the 
homes and the various religious bodies on 
the other. A tentative plan therefore is pro¬ 
posed, the main point of which is the intro¬ 
duction into the curriculiun of the public 
schools some syllabus of Bible study com¬ 
posed of selections which shall meet the 
approval of all religious bodies. If the law 
of the state will allow it the teaching 
should be done during school hours and by 
the regular teacher; if not, suitable provi¬ 
sion should be made outside of school 
hoiirs. Furthermore, for instruction in de¬ 
nominational teaching the school and the 
churches should co-operate so that the 
children of each communion could be 
turned over to their respective instructors 
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who have been especially appointed for 
that purpose. 

In the inauguration of this reform it is 
hoped that the educational authorities will 
take the lead in order to avoid any suspicion 
of sectarian design. 

The secularist point of view ,—^After a 
perusal of the two foregoing articles one 
would be almost led to think that no matter 
how they may differ on fundamentals, Prot¬ 
estant and Catholic were at least beginning 
to approach each other on the advisability 
and practicabDity of introducing the teach¬ 
ing of religion in the public schools. In the 
name of the millions in this country who 
make no profession of any religion, the Hon. 
Justin Henry Shaw, Trial Justice of the 
Municipal Criminal Court, Kittery, Maine, 
enters, in the May number of the same 
magazine, a most energetic protest against 
“this attempt to meddle with the public 
schools by a union of the religious cults.” 
He refuses to accept the Catholic’s conten¬ 
tion that the authority of the church is the 
fundamental basis of all right living, or the 
Protestant’s belief that the Bible is the book 
of religion and ethics, or the assiunption of 
both that a religious authority of any kind 
is necessary in order to curb the passions of 
men, for while some passions may be 
smothered by religion others are fanned into 
a flame. It is the ancient struggle between 
natiuralist and supematuralist. Historical, 
legal, and moral reasons are urged against 
any attempt to introduce religion of any 
kind into the schools. One of the glories of 
the American Constitution is the absolute 
separation of church and state, a reform 
which he attributes to the influence of free 
thought rather than to any religious motive. 
This fundamental principle of the Constitu¬ 
tion has been abundantly upheld by the 
courts of the land against sinister attempts 
to imdermine it, in proof of which numerous 
precedents are cited. 

The American schools are for the children 
of all the people of every religion and of no 


religion. The rights of Catholics, Jews and 
infidels, agnostics and atheists are just as 
much to be regarded as the rights of Protes¬ 
tant Christians. Each is duty bound to 
respect the Constitution which protects the 
rights of all. The Freethinker does not 
claim the right to introduce Free Thought 
into the schools in order to disparage reli¬ 
gion, and denies this right in others. If we 
seek morality and right living, this will come 
from knowledge and from the better condi¬ 
tions resulting from knowledge obtained in 
the schools, and not from the teaching of 
any particular form of dogma or from any 
sectarian teaching of sectarian morality. 

The Ednoational Aapeot of 
Confirmation 

“Most of us are tempted to consider con¬ 
firmation chiefly from the ecclesiastical 
point of view. But there is another side, 
the educational. That is the side that I 
wish to bring into view at present.” So 
writes Mr. Lester Bradner, of the General 
Board of Religious Education, New York, 
in the Anglican Theological RevieWy of recent 
date. 

He feels that the wide range of different 
ages at which the church in the past has 
granted confirmation, namely from six or 
seven years all the way to eighteen or 
twenty, is evidence of the fact that this rite 
has been considered more from the sacra¬ 
mental than from the educational point of 
view. In order that grace may co-operate 
with nature, and that the dedication of self 
may coincide with the birth of the new self 
which transpires during adolescence, it is 
urged that confirmation be received during 
this period. “The new social sense, the 
increased personal sensitiveness, the swelling 
affections, the dawn of ideals, a certain sense 
of the m)rstery of life, a better appreciation 
of the chivalry of self-giving, a more potent 
purpose for the future, all these natural con¬ 
comitants of this period are on our side. We 
heighten, deepen, and broaden them by our 
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attempt to apply them in religion and to 
vitalize them with special grace of God.” 
To anticipate this period is to seek to laimch 
the ship before the full tide comes in; to 
unduly postpone the self-committal is to 
delay until the tide has gone out. 

In general there are two periods in adoles¬ 
cence at which by far the greater number of 
religious awakenings occur. One appears 
between the ages of thirteen and fourteen 
and the other at about sixteen. There are 
certain conditions which predispose toward 
the earher rise in religious interest. Intense 
and emotional natures come forward earlier. 
Boys and girls who easily absorb surroimd- 
ing attitudes or standards and who hnd their 
way into higher ideals without much struggle 
usually belong to this earlier class. By con¬ 
trast the later awakenings come to more 
stubborn and self-willed natures, to indi¬ 
viduals of slow maturity and phlegmatic 
temperament, to those whose religious 
nature has been scanty or narrow, and to 
cases in which the environment has offered 


little religious stimulus. With a S3rstematic 
and well-applied effort at rounded Christian 
nurture on the part of the parish, backed by 
intelligent religious training in the home, at 
least two-thirds or three-quarters of our chil¬ 
dren should find an effective awakening to 
the divine motives in life during the earlier 
of the two periods. 

“In using the rites and sacraments of the 
church we should not be governed exclu¬ 
sively by ecclesiastical or disciplinary con¬ 
siderations, but chiefly by the limitations 
or the special opportimities which God im¬ 
poses upon us through the laws of human 
development. Our discovery of these laws 
should lead us to work in greater and greater 
harmony with the wonderful mechanisms 
and inner adjustments of life. In this way 
the undoubted power of grace and the 
equally undoubted powers of body and mind 
may work in co-operation and conjunction, 
instead of singly or even at cross purposes. 
.... So shall we dignify adolescence and 
give it a Christian ideal.” 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Largest Volnniary OHermft 
in History 

Writing in the December number of 
cuUim Men, Dr. John R. Mott says; “In 
the history of mankind the largest sum ever 
provided through volimtary offerings for an 
altruistic cause was the great fund given in 
November in the United War Work Cam¬ 
paign.” In order to appreciate the full sig¬ 
nificance of this epochal achievement one 
must bear in mind, not only the total amount 
raised—over two hundred million dollars— 
which far out-distances any previous effort, 
but also the specially stubborn difficulties 
which threatened disappointment and defeat. 

Seven separate interests had to be pooled 
and proportionate allotments agreed upon; 
much of the machinery of organization had 
to be scrapped andja vaster organization per¬ 
fected; these necessary preliminary arrange¬ 


ments reduced the campaign season to a 
brief two months; even the two scant 
months left for this purpose were seriously 
cut into for three weeks by the Fourth 
Liberty Loan and Anally by a general Con¬ 
gressional election. More serious still was 
the spread of the deadly influenza epidemic 
which closed churches, schools, and theaters, 
forcing the abandonment of speaking cam¬ 
paigns and even putting many of the fore¬ 
most workers in bed. Excessive cost of 
living, increased taxation, and countless api- 
peals since the outbreak of the war might 
well have furnished a shrunken soul with a 
pretext for refusal. Finally in the very 
midst of the drive came false reports which 
threatened to divert attention and minimize 
the urgency of the appeal. 

The very gratifying results in the face of 
such discouraging circumstances are due to 
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the fact that the object of the appeal was 
sufficiently worthy and comprehensive to 
enlist the sympathy and support of the 
whole nation, and further that the nation 
from the highest to the lowest without dis¬ 
tinction of creed or class united in one 
mighty effort to put it over. Commenting 
upon the issue, Josephus Daniels said: But 
in the tragedy of this war America has been 
unified. There is no distinction now between 
Protestant, Jew, and Catholic. America is 
one. It will be forever free from narrowness 
or bitterness. Real fellowship, love, and 
unity will rule forever in this coimtry.” 

Motion Piotnreo in Rnral Chnrohoa 

The December number of Rural Man¬ 
hood prints a short article from the pen of 
Orrin G. Cocks urging the churches of the 
smaller communities to take advantage of 
this modem means of amusement and in¬ 
struction. Most small coimtry towns are 
suffering from stagnation. No wonder the 
young people wish to leave at the earliest 
possible moment for the cities. They are 
full of energy and want action and amuse¬ 
ment after work. 

Some of the town leaders hold that the 
church, the library, or the public hall is so 
sacred that it cannot be used for motion 
pictures. But the church is the logical 
place. Throughout the whole week it 
graces the landscape with closed doors when 
it might become the center of the social life 
of the community and attract the young 
people nightly for miles aroimd. 

The plea of lack of money is usually ad¬ 
vanced for doing nothing. Some commimi- 
ties will never know until they canvass how 
ea^ it is to raise the five or six hundred 
dollars necessary to purchase a machine, 
screen, booth, and other equipment. If 
Christian people could only leam the lesson 
being taught by the War Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. in their cantonment work, they 
would cheerfully offer to supply the neces¬ 
sary funds. 


Years ago the story was current that good 
films did not exist. This may have been 
tme fifteen jrears ago; but today the world 
is full of films which rank with the best books 
in the Simday-school library. Moreover if 
a little business ability is displayed, these 
films can be obtained regularly each week 
from the motion-picture exchange for a 
small daily rental. 

A number of wide-awake country minis¬ 
ters have discovered how powerfully the 
motion picture can aid them in building up 
their congregations and have boldly entered 
this field on the week nights. They have 
discovered that the initial investment has 
soon been met by the charges for admission 
and have gathered together funds which 
they have been able to use for other social 
purposes, thus decidedly augmenting the 
service of the church to the welfare of the 
community. Any church which is really 
doing something will survive. The others 
will die. 

Religions Pnblioity 

We are indebted to Mr. E. E. Elliott, 
Chairman of the Department of Church 
Publicity, of Kansas City, for the following 
description of the methods by which the 
Federated Churches of that dty are keeping 
their various activities before the attentimi 
of the public: 

The organization consisted of a general pub- 
Udty man, well-versed in church affairs, a jour¬ 
nalist, a printer, a preacher, and the executive 
secretary. We believed that the best way to 
teach the churches how was “to do the thing” 
once ourselves. We promoted the “Week of 
Prayer” by using two “sandwich men” bearing 
signs back and front for eight hours each day for 
four days on down-town streets, and featuring 
the programs in the newspapers. We succeeded 
in assembling good audiences for the five noon¬ 
day meetings. The offerings paid our adver¬ 
tising bill. 

We successfully promoted “Everybody at 
Church” Sunday with big banners stretched 
across the streets down-town, and signs on the 
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front of 300 street cars four days in advance of 
the day. 

We hold a monthly school of church pub¬ 
licity, discussing the *^how” of it as applied to 
the local churdi. We are having specialists 
address this school who answer questions. The 
newspapers are finding more to print about reli¬ 
gion, and those who attend our schools are find¬ 
ing out what kind of matter is useful to the 
papers, and are getting it into the papers. 

Bulletin boards are appearing, signs and 
banners are seen in heretofore tmused places, 
sermon extracts are appearing in the news¬ 
papers, and the church is already getting large 
publicity by reason of this intelligent agitation. 

We believe in the idea of teaching local 
churches the fundamentals of church publicity. 
How to write a sign, an advertisement, or a ser¬ 
mon extract may seem small and unnecessary, 
but we are doing this very thing for Kansas City 
churches. When we have a task to do we 
figure out the best and cheapest method and 
ask the churches to sanction the program by 
giving us the money to do it. Thus far we have 
gotten all the money we want for these uses. 
We urge local churches to do the same with 
regard to local church publicity. 

fimin and Ijomm to Gatholioiom from 
the War 

Now that leaders of all religious bodies 
are taking stock of the gains and losses in¬ 
curred by their denominations during the 
last four years, it will be of interest to learn 
how a great international church has fared 
and how she looks out upon the future, after 
being divided against herself during the 
period of the European struggle. Charles 
F. Aiken of the Catholic University of 
America at Washington, D.C., deals with 
this subject in the last munber of the Eccle¬ 
siastical Review, 

Like other religious bodies the Catholic 
Church has suffered from the imtimely death 
of vast numbers of her children, both com¬ 
batants and non-combatants, laity and 
clergy. Similarly her foreign missionary 
enterprises in the East have been almost 
crippled through the withdrawal of laborers 


and the most serious loss in income, most 
of which had been contributed by the faith¬ 
ful of France. So also the church views with 
deep concern the grave interruption which 
the war has caused in the training of young 
men for the ministry, especially at this time 
when men were never more needed. 

One of the chief grounds for anxiety is the 
attitude of the French government toward 
the religious education of the thousands of 
children who have been made orphans by 
this cruel war. It has been decreed that the 
state, being neutral, cannot provide for the 
Catholic training of orphaned Catholic chil¬ 
dren. Another serious wound left in the 
body of Christ is the deeply cut division of 
the church over against herself on both sides 
of this conflict which will take years to heal. 
Another lamentable effect of the war is the 
weakening of faith and trust in God on the 
part of all those, especially of the regions 
which were ravished and laid waste, who 
prayed earnestly to God to avert the im¬ 
pending evil, and who in spite of their 
prayers were caught in the grim horrors of a 
military invasion, which when it was at last 
driven back left home, health, and faith 
shattered. Besides this irreligion bom of 
despair there is also to be taken into account 
the backwash of depreciated morals that will 
inevitably flow from this gigantic upheaval. 
The crowding of numberless civilians into 
iU-regulated industrial centers, the alluring 
fascination of the military uniform, the 
brutality that is bred by war in men who 
must fight like heroes and kill like savages, 
the indiscretions of men who have been 
caught off their guard—all this means the 
loss of some of the finer qualities for which 
religion has alwa3rs stood. 

Over and against these melancholy as¬ 
pects of the war are compensations which 
are of a kind to encourage and console. One 
of these is the marked revival of faith and 
awakening of religious fervor in all Christian 
countries, and nowhere more so than in 
France itself, which of late years has to some 
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extent been the prodigal child of the church. 
Another welcome result of the war will be 
the burning down of anti-Catholic prejudice. 
The golden deeds of valor to the credit of 
priests and nursing sisters, the support 
which the Catholic Church in all countries 
has given to all patriotic appeals, will for¬ 
ever dissipate the silly distrust in the loyalty 
of Catholicism. Even the tragic fall of the 
Russian Empire seems destined to serve the 
cause of Catholicism. The Pan-Slavic and 
intolerant pretensions of the Czar and the 
Greek Church over large sections of Central 
Europe and the Balkan* States has kept 
millions of Catholic Slavs imder the juris¬ 
diction of the Holy Synod, who will now be 
happy to return to the true fold. 

Capital Extanda the Hand to Labor 

^‘The right of the workers to organize is 
to be admitted and collective bargaining 
conceded.” This is one of the clauses of a 
new industrial policy adopted recently at 
Atlantic City by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and which an alert church can¬ 
not afford to overlook. Other resolutions 
adopted, as summarized by the New York 
Evening Post^ include ^^resolutions .urging 
closer association and co-operation between 
wage-earners, managers, and capitalists, sug¬ 
gesting the formation of representative com¬ 
mittees whereby each group may be brought 
into direct contact with the problems of the 
other groups, and commending to managers 
of all productive enterprises investigation of 
the methods of industrial democracy now 
making progress both in the United States 
and Great Britain with the idea of adapting 
such methods to their own business.” 

Addressing the Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., asked what the 
attitude of the leaders of industry would be 
as they face the period of reconstruction. 

Will it be that of the stand-patters who take 
no account of the extraordinary change which 
has come over the face of the civilized world, 
who say, ''What has been and is must continue 


to be; with our backs to the wall we will fight 
it out along the old lines or go down with the 
ship .... ?” 

Or will it be an attitude in which I m3rself 
profoundly believe, which takes cognizance of 
the inherent right and justice of the principles 
underlying the new order, which recognizes that 
mighty changes are inevitable, many of them 
desirable, which, not waiting until forced to 
adopt new methods, takes the lead in calling 
together the interested parties for a round-table 
conference to be held in a spirit of justice, fair 
play, and brotherhood with a view to working 
out some plan of co-operation which will insure 
to all those concerned adequate representation, 
an opportunity to earn a fair wage under proper 
working and living conditions, and with such 
restrictions in the hours as shall leave time, not 
alone for food and sleep, but also for recreation 
and the development of the higher things of life ? 

A Message from the Sooial Order 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Frienda 

The Social Order Committee appointed 
by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting last Third 
Month has entered into its deliberations 
under a deep religious sense of the impor¬ 
tance and weight of the matter intrusted to 
its consideration, namely, “the present-day 
application of efforts to promote the King¬ 
dom of God on earth, particularly as it relates 
to social, political, and industrial condi¬ 
tions.” We believe that when Jesus taught 
the prayer “Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” he was not 
thinking of some far-off event or of some 
future state of being, but of a kingdom on 
earth, which could be established by the 
working out of divine love in the relations 
of men one to another. 

The term “social order,” as here used, 
comprises all business relations, including 
those between buyer and seller, employer 
and employee, borrower and lender, owner 
and renter, and the relations of each of these 
to the community and to the state. It also 
includes relations between what are com¬ 
monly called classes of society. 
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Recognizing fully that it is easier to for¬ 
mulate ideals than to carry them into prac¬ 
tice, the committee is not prepared to put 
forth at this time any statement ot definite 
conclusions. Yet, as a first step and as a 
basis for progressive thought and action, we 
recommend a consideration of the following 
principles, asking for the full co-operation of 
the Yearly Meeting in our efforts to appre¬ 
hend the duty of Friends in this crisis in 
h uman history. 

1. 'A true interpretation of the Christian 
religion will lead those who profess it, not 
only to try to live out the teachings of Jesus, 
but to do all within their power to help 
create a Christian order of society. 

2. A social order based on the teaching 
of Jesus and controlled by his spirit will give 
every individual full opportunity for the 
development of body, mind, and soul. It 
will not permit lives to be crushed by eco¬ 
nomic pressure or warped by evil environ¬ 
ment. 

3. The Christian ideal of service will lead 
employers and employees alike to look upon 
the business or industry in which they are 
engaged as a method of service to the com¬ 
munity and to one another rather than 
merely as a means of private profit or of 
making a living. 

4. True simplicity involves more than 
the elimination of nonessentials in the order¬ 
ing of the outward life. It means freedom 
of the spirit from bondage to material things, 
from all desire for that power and influence 
which the mere possession of wealth often 
gives, and from the fostering of class dis¬ 
tinctions having their root in material pos¬ 
sessions or exclusive privileges. 

5. The Christian spirit of trust, sympa¬ 
thy, and helpfulness can be applied not only 
in family and social relations among equals 
but in economic and industrial relations as 
well, where it wiD finally overcome antago¬ 
nism among the various elements of the in¬ 


dustrial order and prepare the way for the 
more general working out of the principles 
of justice and humanity. 

The committee further commends to the 
consideration of members of the Yearly 
Meeting, the following initial steps toward 
a partial realization of these ideals: 

1. A sympathetic study of the conditions 
of labor and the causes of poverty, with a 
desire on the part of employers of labor, 

‘ whether in ofiice, industry, or household, to 
learn whether the life of their employees is 
only a monotonous struggle for existence or 
whether their income and circumstances are 
such as to afford healthful recreation and 
adequate means for mental and spiritual 
development. 

2. Investigation of schemes for the 
democratization of industry and for the 
replacement of competition by co-operation, 
and of all methods by which an equitable 
distribution of the products of industry may 
be achieved. 

3. The making of investments in the 
spirit of service rather than of self-interest, 
investigating as far as possible the industrial 
conditions lying back of securities and favor¬ 
ing those investments that have a social mo¬ 
tive, even if returning a low rate of interest. 

4. A re-examination of the Quaker testi¬ 
mony for simplicity in the light of modem 
conditions. This may involve, for some, the 
volimtary renunciation of the acquisition of 
wealth in the interests of brotherhood; for 
others, the application of surplus to remedial 
rather than to ameliorative measures for 
social readjustment; and for all, an avoid¬ 
ance of expenditure which may give rise to 
envy or imworthy emulation. 

5. The daily practice toward all of that 
sympathy and good-will which are more than 
mere indiscriminate kindliness, involving, as 
they often will, risks to personal security and 
ease that can be taken only in the spirit of 
faith and love. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF RECONCILIATION 


REV. HENRY KINGMAN. D.D. 
Claremont, California 


Any work by so eminent a scholar and 
theologian as Dr. Denney is sure to be worthy 
of attention, more especially such a monu¬ 
mental work as this,* upon the theme that 
was the chief inspiration of his life. It will 
remain as Dr. Denney’s chief contribution 
to the theological literature of his day, and 
will long be quoted as the standard work 
upon the subject. And yet it is safe to 
say that it will be quoted as an authority 
more often than it is read. Perhaps only 
those who have been brought up in the 
atmosphere of the Westminster Confession 
will be able to read it with the genuine 
appreciation and delight of Dr. Whyte of 
Edinburgh, who went over its pages again 
aqd again with elevation and exhilaration 
of mind and heart.” For most of us its 
argument, though couched in modem form 
and with evidences of an almost radically 
critical spirit at certain points, will have 
an archaic flavor. Not so much because 
we determinedly differ from its contentions, 
as we may do, but because by lack of reality 
they fail to engage our S3rmpathy and inter¬ 
est. Whether we would have it so or not, it 
is a voice out of another generation. 

The first chapter, on the experimental 
basis of the doctrine, might well be pub¬ 
lished as ^ monograph by itself. It is a 
noble summing up of one of the most 
wonderful and significant experiences of the 
soul. It moves with a sure step through 
fields of spiritual experience far wider than 
the bounds of Christendom and of an un¬ 
challenged validity for human thought. We 


follow gladly and with little effort, because 
we are so evidently moving in the field of 
reality. 

But with the second chapter—a r6sum6 
of the Christian Thought of the Past, of great 
length and erudition—^the going becomes like 
that of a sandy path to the feet of the aged. 
It is an unsufferable weariness to be com¬ 
pelled to remember how crass, inept, pre¬ 
sumptuous, and foolish have been the 
thoughts of the ages upon the central mys¬ 
tery of God’s love. The world of reality 
is left far- behind and we move among 
ghosts of the past, trailing unpleasant 
associations. 

The three chapters that follow, upon the 
doctrine of reconciliation, are on a high 
plane of scholarship and abound with excel¬ 
lent material. But through them all there 
runs the conscious effort to make good the 
argument for an “objective atonement,” 
that effects a change in God as well as man. 
It asserts a finished work for sinful men that 
can be conceived quite apart from what is 
done by them or in them. It takes us over 
the familiar ground of the assertion that, 
although the New Testament always speaks 
of reconciling man to God, as a matter of 
fact, God, because of Christ, is reconciled to 
man; and that as a means to this end 
Christ suffered in his spirit the whole of 
the divine reaction against sin, even to the 
personal sense of dereliction, in order that 
it might be possible for the Father to forgive. 

God’s forgiveness in and through Jesus 
Christ men know—know today as really as 


* The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. By Janies Denney. New York: Doran, 1918. 
Pp.349. $2.00. 
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in the days of Jesus himself. But as for 
God’s forgiveness because of Jesus Christ 
and his homage to “divine necessities,” is 
it worth while to try to compel men to see 
precisely and think dogmatically in a field 
where all power of understanding and all 
sense of kindly reality alike forsake them? 


It is in the vehemence of modem reaction 
from such dogma that the truth of reconcilia¬ 
tion has been much clouded over, and it is 
to be doubted whether Dr. Denney’s line 
of argument is best calculated to lead men 
of our generation back to intelligent appreci¬ 
ation of the doctrine that he loved. 


BOOK NOTICES 


This Life and the Next. By P. T. Fors3rth. 

New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. viii-f 

122. $1.00. 

Principal Forsyth does not discuss the argu¬ 
ment for immortality in this little book; he seeks 
rather to appraise the influence of the belief upon 
the conduct of this mortal life now. However, 
there is no end of brilliant apologetic for the doc¬ 
trine in the little book, and it is much more than 
a study in practical reactions. The method is 
after Dr. Forsyth’s brilliant manner, a style that 
somet^es dazzles more than it clarifies. There 
are thirteen chapters, each preceded by a brief 
summary. Here are some interesting sentences: 
“ Death does not fix the moral position of the soul 
irretrievably. Other methoos of moral disci¬ 
pline lie bevond” fe. 13). “I do not remember 
where we have Cnristian warrant for believ- 
i^ that man was created immortal.” “He 
[Christ] alone has life in Himself, and we have 
it bv His gift and by union with Him either here 
or hereafter” (pp. 20, 21). “It is always an 
unstable frame of mind, and a low form of faith 
to be, even in the name of love, more anxious 
about immortality than about being in Ch^t or 
in God’s Kingdom,” (p. 2O. This seems like a 
clear statement of “conmtional immortality.” 
“At the outset, I venture to think that it is a 
surrender of Christianity to find from ghosts a 
comfort and hope about the unseen wmch we 
do not draw from Christ. It is amoral. It is 
another religion and a debased” (p. 38). But 
why are we shut up to the dilemma, Christ or 
ghosts? Why not Christ and ghosts? Sir 
Oliver Lodge would not be averse to the latter, 
we understand. “We should resume prayer for 
the dead, were it only to realize the unity of the 
church and our fellowship with its invisible part. 
In Christ we cannot be cut off from our dead 
nor they from us wherever they may be. And 
the contact is in prayer.” Immortality “is a 
vocation rather than a problem.” It must not 
be turned “ from an imperative task to a leisurely 
theme.” It must be hved, here, now, earnestly, 
triumphantly. We must begin with the belief 


as a working principle of life, not end with it as 
a final doctrine of faith. It all gathers up in 
die fact of Christ, a living Person, able to enter 
into relations with us, rlaiming ns all tha t we 
may claim him. We know no other book of 
equal size on this great and timely theme so 
profound in its insight and practice in its sug¬ 
gestions. 

Weasel Gansfort—Life and Writings. By 

Edward Waite Miller. Principal works 

translated by Jared Waterbury Scudder. 

New York: Putnam, 1917. Two volumes. 

Pp. xvi-f333 and v-f369. $4.00. 

Wessel was one of the principal prec\irsois of 
the Reformation. He was bom at Groningen, 
Friesland, about 1400, and died there in 1489. 
He was educated at several of the leading uni¬ 
versities of Europe and was a disputant or 
teacher at Cologne, Paris, Heidelberg, and 
Louvain. 

Personally he was humble, independent, free 
from ambition, an earnest seeker after truth, 
broad in religious sympath]^, and cosmopolitan. 

A key to the interpretation of Wessel will be 
found in a booklet of hb published in 1453. 
Here he contends that “diversity of religious 
thought and worship is the inevitable result of 
human freedom, ana is not incompatible with a 
deeper unity which it is the function of the true 
prophet to discover, so that all intolerance and 
persecution may cease.” 

Wessel escaped the Inquisition, but during 
the Reformation his most important writings 
wereput on the Index of Prohibited Books. 

These volumes are published as specials in 
the papers of the Amencan Society of Church 
History. 

While primarily intended to meet the needs 
of the average reader it is believed that scholars 
will find the work extremely valuable. In the 
earlier chapters we find a good general review 
of the forces that were rising and combining to 
bring the Reformation. 
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The first volume contains about one hundred 
and fifty pages of biographical material. Then 
follows tmough the second volume translations 
of his Letters, the Essay on the Eucharist, and 
the Furago, all appearing in English for the 
first time. As addenda we have Life of Wessel 
of Groningen by Hardenbuig, inconmlete, and 
a shorter Sketch by Geldenhauer of Nymwegen. 
There are fifteen illustrations and a good index. 


Patriotism and Religion. By Shailer Mathews. 

New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 161. 

$i.25- 

This is one of the many books which in the 
past five years have sou^t to contribute some¬ 
thing worth while to the solution of present 
world-problems by an analysis of ideals. Not 
all of them, however, have seen clearly, as does 
the present author, the value of the historical 
method. Qdling to witness the experience of 
past centuries in a historical survey, he shows 
that ideals of patriotism have changed in the 
same way and m close connection with ideals of 
religion; that in fact ^ey reflect the stage of 
religious development into which a nation has 
entered. He distin^ishes sharply between 
imtionalism and patnotism, in the present en- 
li^tened age, as represented by oraosing forces 
in the ^reat struggle between the Teutonic and 
the Alhed Nations, and holds that there is no 
true patriotism which does not recognize the 
obligation of a national destiny which includes 
the well-being of other nations and of the world. 

Although keenly alive to the danrors of the 
pre^t world-situation the tone of tne book is 
optimistic, and the faith of the author in the 
power of a vicarious, sacrificing religion exer¬ 
cised in individual, national, and international 
affairs is everywhere evident. 


Love in Creation and Redemption. By Dwight 

Goddard. New York: Revell, 1918. Pp. 

278. $i.25. 

The book is divided into two sections: the 
first studies the teachings of Jesus as they are 
reported in four principal New Testament 
sources, namely, Matthew, Mark, Luke (the 
reminiscences of Jesus by Joanna), and John; 
the second quotes extensively from Osborn, 
Ber^n, Eucken, and TuckweU, comparing the 
teachings of Jesus with modem thinking. An 
introductoiy chapter sets forth the writer’s criti¬ 
cal conclusions concerning the New Testament 


sources; a concluding chapter sums up the dis¬ 
cussion. The result of the discussion sets forth 
love, which alone is creative, formative, 
d3mamic, vital,” manifest first in the creation 
of the universe and, as declared in Jesus Christ, 
working for the redemption of the world from 
sin and for the establishment of the Kinj^om of 
God on earth. Mr. Goddard pleads with deep 
conviction for this view of rehgion. His sum¬ 
maries of the writers from whom he quotes are 
excellent and the citations well chosen. 


Studies in the Book of Revelation. By J. H. B. 

Masterman. New York: Macmillan, 1918. 

Pp. 150. $1.60. 

This is a brief, popular interpretation of the 
Book of Revelation, based chiefly upon the well- 
known commentary of the late Professor Swete 
of Cambridge. The introductory matter is very 
much abbreviated, and in fact is so meager as 
to be of relatively slight value as a means of 
orienting the student in the world in which the 
author of Revelation moved. But for readers 
who desire a historical interpretation of the book 
in epitomized form this little volume will serve 
a v^ useful purpose. 

With God in the War. Chosen by Charles L. 

Slattery and approved by the War Commis¬ 
sion of the Episcopal Church. New York: 

Macmillan, 1918. Pp. ix+ii6- $0.60. 

The purpose, the way, and the goal of the 
Great War are interpret^ by well-<mosen quo¬ 
tations from a ^de range of sources. Much of 
the finest war literature b laid under tribute for 
thb little volume, which b convenient for a 
soldier’s pocket. The prayers are especially 
fitting and beautiful. 


Prayers and Thanksgivings for a Christian Tear. 

By Isaac Rankin. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 

1918. Pp. X+306. $i. 2$. 

Thb b a treasury of prayers, one for each 
day of the year, accompani^ by appropriate 
passages of Scripture. Dr. Rankin, wno suffers 
from physical deafness, has an ear that b trained 
and tuned to the finest voices of the spiritual 
life. He has done a service to ChrbUan devo¬ 
tion in thb attractive book. It ought to lie on 
the table of hundreds of busy Christians and be 
used by them daily. 
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HOW TO INTERPRET OLD TESTAMENT 

PROPHECY 


BY I. G. MATTHEWS 

STUDY V • 

THE MESSIANIC HOVFr-CofUinued 

I. THE BEGINNING OF PRIESTLY IDEALS 

The priestly office and service were very ancient. In Israel they go back to 
the patriarchal days. The ritual kept pace with the national development. The 
priestly activities could not remain unchanged while the population was increasing, 
the wealth becoming more abundant, and the social and civil organization becom¬ 
ing rapidly more complex. While national life is complex, it is always a unit, and 
one feature thereof cannot imdergo change without all phases being affected. The 
increase of financial resources will lay the foundations for stately residences. 
When royalty is housed in a palace it will not be long before a temple will be built 
for the worship of God. The simple service that was adequate in the time of the 
Judges will no longer be in keeping with the building and the altar, and a more 
elaborate ritual must needs be devised. 

Ezekiel was the first prophet who gave the priestly side of religion special 
emphasis. Carried captive into Babylon in 597 b.c., a deeply religious man, his 
intense interest in the destiny of his own people was his all-absorbing theme. 
Why had God permitted them to suffer defeat and captivity ? Their sins was the 
ready answer. How might they be saved a repetition of this catastrophe ? To 
answer this was not so easy. The prophets had eloquently and fearlessly preached 
righteousness, but they had failed to win and save the nation. What was still 
lacking ? For a quarter of a century Ezekiel brooded over this problem. To this 
great task he brought both his history and his environment. Apparently he had 
been brought up a priest. That he was familiar with all the details of the temple 
ritual no one who reads the book woidd question. His surroimdings in Babylonia 
were replete with elements of worship. The sacrifices were numerous. The 
ritual was elaborate and ornate. The priesthood was greatly specialized. That 
he could remain uninfluenced by these would scarcely be possible. The imagery 
of the first chapter, the system of dating his messages, giving the day, the month, 
and the year, were borrowed from Babylonia. The rich temple services with 
which he must have been familiar made a deep impression upon him. 

His temple vision, chapters 40-48, presents his solution. It is a very 
significant departure from the earlier prophets. Times indeed have changed, and 
*with them so has the message. The apparent disregard of the great eighth- 
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century prophets for ritual is gone. Here we have their message institutionalized. 
Here the ideal is a holy people devoted to the temple ritual and sanctified by the 
presence of Jehovah himself in the Temple. The inBuence of this vision on the 
Jews colored much of their later writings. It determined the general lines of their 
development as a religious community. It may be said to have been instrumental 
in preserving them and their oracles to a later day. It became the main current 
in their later messianic hope. 

First day, —§102. Gen. 12:8; 13:18; Judg. 6:19-24; 13:15-20; I Sam., 
chapter i; I Kings 8:62-66; II EJngs 23:21-23. The readings for today suggest 
the development of ritual as seen in the Old Testament history from the time of 
Abraham down to the time of the exile: in the patriarchal days an informal altar 
and a self-constituted priest in any convenient spot hallowed by some association, 
next a more formal religious center, as at Shiloh, with a body of officiating priests 
and set seasons for sacrifice, then a little later the Temple of Solomon with elaborate 
ceremonies, and so on down to the days of Josiah, when only Jerusalem and the 
Temple were accoimted sufficiently holy to contain the offerings and priesthood of 
the sacred ritual. These prepare us for the study of the first great priestly 
organizer among the prophets. 

Second day. —§103. Ezek. 40:1-17. Read verses 1-4 and note that the 
prophet has no doubt that his visions and conclusions are from God, but he knows 
well that he must keep his eyes and his ears open and must think through what he 
sees. Underneath the dry statistics of the chapters following lies the well-ordered 
idealism of the prophet. The Temple is to be surrotmded by a great wall nine feet 
broad by nine feet high. Three gates offer access to the inclosure, one north, one 
south, and the other in the east, verses 6, 20, 24. The eastern one is later to be ' 
closed. Each gateway is approached by steps and is defended by a porch in which 
there are three guard chambers on one side and three on the other. These are for 
the purpose of preventing those from entering who for any reason are not properly 
qualified. From 42:15-20 we learn that the wall aroimd the temple inclosure was 
a perfect square of 250 yards each way. The figures seem to indicate the idea of 
perfection, and the regulations seek to prohibit all pollution gaining access to the 
Temple. 

Third day .—§ 104. Ezek., chapter 43. Jehovah will dwell in Jerusalem. 
Read 43:1-5. The glory of Jehovah here transcends all known brightness, even 
that of the sun. Note in verses 6-10 and also 42:20 the conditions which must 
exist before Jehovah will return. The Temple must be separated from all secular 
buildings. With this we must compare the arrangement of the buildings in the 
time of Solomon. At that time the outer coiirt included the House of Lebanon, 
the Porch of Pillars, the Throne Porch, the Royal Palace, and the Harem, as well 
as the Temple (I Kings 7:1-12). This close proximity of the secular with the 
sacred seemed intolerable to this priestly reformer. Also the dead bodies of their 
kings, that had had long and honored repose in the royal cemetery which seems to 
have been near the sanctuary, are now deemed offensive. Here we find the 
development of a keener sense of the difference between the ritualistically clean 
and imclean than was known in the time of David or Hezekiah. 

Fourth day .—§ 105. Ezek. 43:13-17. Read Exod. 20:24-26 and note that 
in the early da3rs the only altar permitted was one of earth or of unhewn stone. 
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which must not be approached by steps. The altar used in the time of Solomon 
in the Temple seems to have been the great natural rock, which was about five 
feet high and stood out in frbnt of the Temple. In the time of Ahaz, imder foreign 
influence, great changes were made to meet what to the King seemed the demands 
of the time. Read II Kings i6:10-19. Thus the old gives way to the new. The 
moimd of earth or the heap of stones is no longer adequate to satisfy the ritualistic 
requirements of later times. Read Ezek. 43:13-17, outlining the measurements 
of the great altar of this ideal. It is to be built in four layers and to be approached 
by steps on the east side. The altar must not lie in the open; it must be set apart 
and safely guarded. It must not be common; it must be purifled by a course of 
elaborate ritual occupying seven da3rs, verses 18-27. These continual changes 
in the regulations concerning worship as the nation develops indicate the vitality 
of the religion of the people of Israel. 

Fifth day ,—§ 106. Ezek. 44:6-9. During the early period of Israel’s history 
there had been much fraternization. Trade, war, intermarriage, and national 
alliances must have brought many foreigners into the very temple area. Solomon 
had built the palace for his women alongside the Temple. Read in II Kings 11:4 
that a group of foreigners, the Carites, attained to the dignity of temple guard. 
This apparent looseness is deemed by Ezekiel one of the causes of their present 
suffering. Read 44:6-9. It was profanation of the worship of Jehovah. It had 
been the cause of the introduction of many false practices and idolatrous customs. 
In the Golden Age that is to dawn no foreigner may be permitted any place in 
the worship of Jehovah. 

Sixth day. —§107. Ezek. 44:10-16. The Levites must be degraded. In 
the past, supervision of the ritual had not been guarded with sufficient care for this 
puritan prophet. In the patriarchial days, priestly service was the privilege of the 
head of the family. Note in Judg. 6:24 a Manassehite, in 13:19 a Danite, in 
17:5 an Ephraimite, and in 17:7a Judahite, who acted as priests. Later David 
constituted some of his own sons priests. There is no evidence that any of these 
were aware that they were violating any fimdamental religious principle. In the 
reform of Josiah, 621 b.c., we And a marked distinction in the priesthood. Those 
who were officiating in the Temple were Zadokites. They had been in office from 
the time of Solomon. Read I Kin^ 1:38, 39- Levites were then offidatmg at 
the shrines in the coimtry. When these were abolished by the decree of Josiah 
provision was made for them to take their place in Jerusalem side by side with the 
priests who were there. See Deut. 18:6-8. But those who attempted to carry 
this reform into effect foimd that the Jerusalem group would not give up its vested 
rights, II Kings 23:9. Ezekiel solves the problem thus: The Zadokites must 
attend to the most sacred duties. The Levites must be the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water for the temple service. 

Seventh day .—§ 108. Ezek. 45:18-25. The problem of the forgiveness of sin 
is central in most of the Old Testament literature. The early prophets emphasize 
repentance as the requisite for the favor of God. To Ezekiel (read 45:18-25), 
ritual, something objective, a ‘‘day of atonement” that may win his favor, is the 
demand. (Verse 20, according to ancient authority, should read, “ on the first day 
of the seventh month.”) The passover to be observed during seven days begin- 
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ning with the fifteenth of the seventh month indicates a lengthening of the 
original one-day feast as directed in Num. 29:7-10. 

Eighth day ,—§ 109. Ezek. 47:1-12. Water was alwa3rs one of the great 
needs of the dty of Jerusalem. If Jehovah will take up his abode in the dty, says 
Ezekiel, then all her needs shall be supplied. The land shall become fertile, wild 
animals shall abound, a multitude of various kinds of fish shall be found in the 
Dead Sea, and wonderful fruit trees shall grow on dther bank. Nor has the 
prophet neglected the very important part that salt plays in the life of man and 
animals, verse 11. This vision, no doubt, like many others in the Old Testament, 
was impossible of actualization. Could such a river come from the temple hill ? 
Could any stream become so broad and so deep within so short a distance as 
this one is represented ? Could any stream flowing down the well-known declivity 
from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea \mder any conditions attain its reputed depth and 
breadth ? But Ezekiel is not worried by any of these questions. In his some¬ 
what matter-of-fact way he indicates that if 

God’s in His heaven. 

All’s well in His world. 

Ninih day, —§110. Ezek. 48:1-7, 23-29. The twelve tribes are to be 
restored but with a new geographical distribution. Seven tribes are to lie to the 
north of the city and five south of it. The children of the concubines are to be at 
the extreme limits, and the children of the wives on the inside. From the north 
the order runs, Dan, Asher, Naphtah, Manasseh, Reuben, Judah. From the 
south they are Gad, 2 ^bulun, Issachar, Simeon, Benjamin. Judah, the home of 
the Temple, shall be peopled by priests and the royal house. The Temple itself 
is inunediately surrounded by the priests, who in turn are flanked by the Levites. 
To the east and the west of the temple area lie the lands of the prince. Thus all 
is well ordered to preserve the sanctity of the Temple. 

Like all who preceded him, Ezekiel believed that members of all Israel would 
return to their own land. True to his own intellectual type he specifies each one 
of the twelve tribes and gives us a scene that theoretically is perfect. But would 
such an ordering of the tribes work ? Note how artificial the location of each one 
is. They lie in narrow strips side by side, stretching from east to west. No 
attention is given to the varying size of the tribes, or to the varying fertility of the 
different parts of the country; but to the legal mind of the author such practical 
omsiderations weighed but little. If there could only be a well-ordered com¬ 
munity that would violate none of the ritualistic requirements, then Jehovah 
would be there (48:35), and all good things would be theirs. 

Contrast all this with the absolute lack of emphasis upon ritiial in the teaching 
of the earlier prophets. Was it advance or retrogression ? Without the rigidity 
of its complex ritual could Israel have remained a separate people and have 
preserved a religion out of which Christianity might come ? 

II. THE BEGINNING OF THE MISSIONARY IDEAL 

A generation after the close of Ezekiel there came, perhaps about 540 b.c., 
from the pen of an unknown exile, Isa., chaps. 40-45. In this section are imbedded 
the four great “Servant Songs,” Isa. 52-i-*4; SO-4-9; 52:13—53:12. 
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While the ideal is far different from Ezekiel, it is a no less worthy contribution to Old 
Testament thought. The singer has pondered much the same question as Ezekiel, 
namely, What is the real significance of the suffering of the captivity, and what 
does the future hold for Israel ? But the answer differs widely from that of the 
prophet. In these songs Israel is personified as the Suffering Servant. Her 
suffering is vicarious, and out of her suffering will come, not only the redemption 
of her own people, but many great nations wiU do homage to Jehovah. Thus we 
have here one of the most profound and spiritual interpretations of the meaning 
of suffering in all literature. 

Tenth day, —§iii. Isa. 42:1-7. In earlier prophecies Jacob, that is the 
people Israel, is designated by the title “Servant.*’ Read Jer. 30:10; 46:27, 28; 
Ezek. 36:25. In the book we are stud3dng we find the term similarly used. Read 
41:8; 42:19; 43:10; 44:1,2,21; 45:4; 48:20; 49:5. These explicit references 
show that at this period it was quite the customary thing to speak of the nation 
under the term Servant. In these poems it is possible that we have an idealization 
of the inner circle or the “faithful” ones of Israel. 

Re-read the song, Isa. 42:1-7, and imagine what comfort it would bring to the 
suffering exiles. Their days in exile were not spent in vain. They were the living 
witnesses of Jehovah. Their mission was to teach the nations the great truths 
of righteousness and justice. Thus patiently, quietly, and in nowise discouraged, 
they could abide the good time of their God. Note how far this differs from the 
early idea of the Kingdom. 

Eleventh day, —§112. Isa. 49:1-6. The Servant is to be a light to the Gentiles, 
Jehovah has called Israel from the time of birth for a great service, verses i, 2; 
but the people in their present situation are discouraged, verse 4. To have been 
optimistic in the days of their captivity must have seemed like an empty dream. 
But the poet has marvelous boldness. Jehovah has formed the “faithful” to 
bring Jacob back, verse 5. Indeed that task is altogether too insignificant for 
Jehovah, and the only mission worthy of such a God and of such a Servant is to 
carry the light of salvation to the ends of the earth, verse 6. Only an undying 
faith in the Invisible could so defy the reverses of history and the apathy of the 
nation and believe that in an hoiir of de^>air they were laying the spiritual 
foundations for a world-kingdom. 

Twelfth day ,—§ 113. Isa. 50:4-9. The Servant is taught of Jehovah. 
Read Isa. 50:4-9. Trouble is on every hand. The enemies are persecuting and 
treating Israel with contempt; but as Jehovah’s servant he continues his great 
mission of teaching and relies on Jehovah for his final justification. 

Thirteenth day ,—§ 114. Isa. 52:13—53:12. The Old Testament has no 
passage dearer than this to the heart of the Christian. So often have we read it in 
the light of the cross, and so appropriate does it seem when so read, that it rather 
disturbs us to relate it to history. Yet we must not forget that it had a wealth of 
meaning to the pious Jew, who interpreted it in the light of his own suffering. 

Consider it as the portrayal of the suffering of the truly religious kernel of 
Israel. They suffered with the nation, but because of their finer religious sensi¬ 
bilities they felt the situation much more keenly. They suffered with their 
compatriots, but they suffered on account of them also. Because of the law of 
solidarity they, the innocent, bore the pimishment of the guilty. And further. 
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they, the Suffering Servant, suffered for the nation. Their suffering was vicarious, 
and as such would be rewarded by the salvation of the nation. They would see 
of the travail of their soul and would be satisfied. 

What comfort this message must have brought to weary hearts during the 
long time when the faithful looked in vain for the dawn of national glory. The 
principle of vicarious suffering was more adequately expressed to us in the sacrificial 
life of Jesus, but all the more we honor the poet who without that light was able 
to see the divine purpose in the history of his people. 

Fourteenth day ,—§ 115. Isa. 61:1-3. Read Isa. 61:1-3, a passage closely 
resembling the Servant Songs. The speaker is again teacher. Note that the 
program set forth is missionary in the loftiest sense of the word. The outlook is 
religious and spiritual. Let us analyze it phrase by phrase. Did the truly 
religious Jews preach good tidings to those who were cast down ? Did they bind 
up the broken-hearted? Did they proclaim liberty to the captives ? Did they 
declare the year of return and the year of the vengeance of God ? Did they turn 
the mourning of Zion into jubilation? They did all this and more. In this way 
they prepared the way for Him who came after them, and who in the fulfilment of 
this program was worthier than they. In later days Christ quotes this passage 
and applies it to himself. See Luke 4:i8ff. He was indeed the incarnation of 
this spirit, as was no predecessor. 

C<mipare the attitude of Ezekiel to the foreigner with that of the author of the 
Servant Songs. Ezekiel would seem to consign him to outer darkness, the Servant 
would bring him to the light. Thus different minds, Ezekiel with his ideal of 
preserving the community by extreme isolation from contamination and the writer 
of the Isaiah passages with his ideal of service to humanity, each made his con¬ 
tribution to the future intermingling strain of religious idealism. 

m. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRIESTLY AND THE 
MISSIONARY IDEALS 

Although during this period the influence of Ezekiel is strong, prophecy as such 
had passed its zenith. Priestly ideals permeate more and more the thought of the 
prophets. These centuries seem to belong to the prophet-priest. They organized 
and purified the ritual. They urged the building of the Temple and the reinstate¬ 
ment of all the offices thereof. They endeavored to cleanse the people from the 
taint of foreign influences. They were assiduous in providing legal enactments to 
meet every emergency. Their confidence in the destiny of the nation was unfail¬ 
ing. A great, glorious, invincible nation, possessing the wealth of strangers, 
served by the kings and the princes of the heathen, centered in Jerusalem, waiting 
before the Temple, burning incense, offering sacrifices, ever performing all the rites 
of the sanctuary—^this was the fabric out of which they wove a splendid picture of 
their national futiure. 

Along with this, however, we find the abiding influence of the Servant. 
Mingling with the priestly current, we find the missionary idea. Sometimes the 
two ideas clash, but often they blend in a common stream. Often the foreigner is 
merely a slave and a servant, but occasionally he is an equal. His relation to the 
Temple and to the sacrifices is alwa3rs the determining factor in his fate. 
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Fifteenth day, —§ ii6. Hag. 2:6-9. The Temple must be rebuilt. 

These paragraphs were written in August and September, respectively, of 520 b.c. 
Darius, the Persian king, who was overlord of Palestine, ascended the throne in 
March, 521 b.c. At once the whole East revolted against him. The international 
situation thus seemed to warrant an effort {toward independence. The times 
conspired with the word of Jehovah for the task of temple building. It was begun 
under the inspiring leadership of the contemporary prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
and was completed in the course of five years. 

Read Hag. 1: i-i i; 2:6-9. What does Haggai consider most important for 
the religious well-being of the nation ? Compare this with the ideal of Ezekiel, 
and with the pre-exilic prophets. What effect does the prophet believe that the 
temple worship will have on the fertility of the soil ? 

Sixteenth day.—§ 117. Zech. 1:14-17; 3:3-5. The conception seen in 
Zech. 1:14-17 is the same as that of Haggai, and was written only a few months 
later. The promise of God is to be immediately realized. Jehovah has returned 
to Zion. The second selection, 3:3-5, is still more vivid and definite. Joshua the 
high priest was in the city at the time of the preaching of Zechariah and Haggai 
(Hag. 1:1,12,14; ?ech.3:i,3,6; Ezra3:2,3; 4:3.). The whole picture assures 
the Jews that the days for which they were so eager, days which were to surpass 
the dreams of the past, days which were never to end, these days were already 
inaugurated. The promise of the golden future could no longer evade them. The 
future of the prophets has indeed become the present. Joshua and Zerubbabel are 
actually the inheritors of the promises. Mark how thoroughly priestly is the 
program. 

Seventeenth day. —§ 118. Zech. 2:1-13. The population of Jerusalem is going 
to be so numerous that they shall flow out beyond the limits of the old city walls. 
Read Isa. 49:19, 20; 54:2, 3. Yet, though she lies like an unprotected village, 
she has an adequate defense, because Jehovah himself will be a wall of fire round 
about her. Let those who still linger in Babylon hasten home in order that they 
may share in the glory of Jerusalem I Many foreign nations will join themselves 
to Israel; and still more wonderful, they too shall be the people of Jehovah, 
verse ii. 

Carefully mark all the similarities with Ezekiel. The man with the measuring¬ 
line, the importance of the Temple and the city, and the personal presence of 
Jehovah are all related to the great prophet of the exile. The attitude toward the. 
nations closely resembles that of the Servant Songs. How far does this differ from 
the ideas of Ezekiel ? Jerusalem is not relegated to the priests, Jehovah is not 
secluded in the Temple, nor are other nations absolutely banned. 

Eighteenth day. —§ 119. Zech. 8:1-8; 22-24. The first of these selections is 
a very heartening picture. The city, crowded with old men and old women, with 
bo3r5 and girls happily pla3dng in the street, was indeed to them the dty beautiful. 

The last adds a touch of dignity. The Jew, who in a foreign land had been ill- 
treated and laughed at becaiise of his religion, is going to have the privilege of 
leading those who despised him in those things that pertain to true religion. 

As we study this book there seems no escape from the conclusion that the 
prophet expected the realization of these hopes during the generation to which 
he was speaking. We know that the Temple was finished, but for more than 
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half a century after, Jewish history is a blank. What happened we do not know, 
but we do know that the regime promised to Joshua and Zerubbabel by the 
prophets was not realized. 

Nineteenth day, —§ 120. Isa. 56:1-8. Isaiah, chapters 56-66, seems to be 
supplementary to 40-55. The background seems quite different. There is no 
question of a return. Palestine is settled. The Temple has been rebuilt. Schism 
on the part of the populace seems one of the evils. The author is deeply indebted 
to the temple vision of Ezekiel and to the spirit of the Servant Songs; but he has 
devel(^)ed the ritualistic demands. He is a zealous champion of the law. The 
evidence points to a date not earlier than 450 b.c. for the writing of most of this 
book. It is very closely akin to those conceptions which ruled in the time of 
Nehemiah. Thus after a silence lasting about 65 years—^from the days of Haggai 
and Zechariah down to 450 b.c. —^the ancient hope, once more adjusted to minister 
to the needs of the times, became a living message for the cheer and stimulus of 
the people of Jehovah. 

In our study for today, Isa. 56:1-8, Sabbath keeping is specially enjoined on 
the faithful; but while ritual is very prominent, the author seems to be of the broad- 
church type. The foreigner may bring his sacrifices and his offerings to the 
Temple and enjoy all the benefits of the covenant. The Temple is not now going 
to be as Ezekiel thought it must be, rid of all outsiders, but it shall be called a 
''house of prayer for all peoples.” This writer looks forward to the religion of 
Jehovah becoming universal. In fact, the salvation of Jehovah is right at hand, 
the kingdom of true worship is already on the horizon. 

Twentieth day, —§121. Isa. 60:1-9. Read the passage indicating that a 
glorious day is dawning for the dispersed people. The glory of Jehovah will 
compass them, and they shall be a light to the nations. Tenderly they shall be 
carried back to their homeland. The wealth of the nations shall pour into their 
treasury. The heathen shall praise Jehovah and shall offer a multitude of sac¬ 
rifices on his altar. A beautified Temple thus stands in the center of the picture, 
and all nations enjoy the privileges of worship. 

Twenty-first day, —§122. Isa. 60:10-16. Foreign peoples are to be the 
servants of Israel. Read 60:10-16. Even foreign kings are to serve. So great 
will be the tribute that will pour into Jerusalem that the gates must be kept open 
day and night. The Temple will be resplendent with the most costly decorations. 
The very existence of foreign nations is conditioned on their service to Israel 
(vs. 12). Is not this a very daring cofiception ? 

Twenty-secand day, —§ 123. Isa. 60:17-22. This passage continues the last 
study. No more injustice, no more violence, shall be found in the land. There will 
be no need of the sim or the moon, for Jehovah will be there in person. When we 
compare the great number of the Israelites, vs. 22, and their possession of the land, 
vs. 21, along with Jehovah, the everlasting light that dims the sun and the moon, 
we recognize that we have a strange blending of the possible with the impossible, 
the historical with the unhistorical. 

Twenty-third day, —§ 124. Isa. 61:1-9. This message is one of glad tidings 
to the long-siiffering Jew. The time of complete redemption now is at hand. 
The fulfilment of the promises will no longer be delayed. The desolations of many 
generations are to be rebuilt. Strangers are to be their slaves, but the Jews 
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themselves are to be the special favorites of Jehovah and the mediators of the 
nations in the capacity of priests of the Most High. 

TwerUy-fourth day, —§ 125. Isa. 62:1-12. Read Isa. 62:1-12 and note that 
Zion is going to be wonderfully exalted. Her name and fame shall be world-wide. 
She shall be a crown of beauty in the hand of Jehovah, a royal diadem in the hand 
of her God.” The nation shall be a holy people, and the land which is the delight 
of Jehovah will never again be pillaged or plundered by enemies. 

As we glance back over these six studies in Isa., chapters 56-66, we find that 
there is a good degree of unity of conception. They are all interested in worship 
on the one hand and the relation to the foreigner on the other. They seem to be a 
development of the idea found in Ezekiel but very much moderated by a spirit 
similar to that of the Servant Songs. The other fact that must have come home 
to us is that this glorious era of which they are so confident is already beginning. 
Read 56:1; 60:1. 

TwefUy-fifthday, —§ 126. Malachi 1:6-8; 313,4,10-12. Content, language, 
and ideal all indicate that this book was written about 450 b.c., or a little later 
than Isa., chapters 56^6. In the paragraphs for today^s reading we find the 
now common emphasis on the Temple and its ritual. If unblemished offerings 
are presented by those who are properly qualified, and if the whole tithe is pre¬ 
sented to Jehovah, the long-standing curse against the land will be removed, the 
land will become very fruitful, and the people will receive great honor from the 
nations. 

Tweniy-sixih day. —§ 127. Neh. 13:15-22. In the time of Nehemiah, 432 
B.c. , the people were profaning the Sabbath, as did their fathers before them. 
Read the passage. Nehemiah regards this profanation of the Sabbath as one of 
the causes of their troubles. Hence reformation was the order of the day. As a 
man of affairs he closed the gates and officered the approaches thereto on the 
Sabbath. Then the guardianship of the law was given into the hands of the 
Levites. ' 

Ceremonial observances were at the very height of favor from the time of 
Nehemiah on. 

TwerUy’SevetUk day. —§ 128. Zech. 14:16-20. Returning to Zechariah, read 
14:16-20. All the nations must come up annually to Jerusalem to worship 
Jehovah. The nation that does not come up for this Feast of Tabernacles shall be 
smitten with plague and drought. The horses are the recipients of special favor. 
Usually the Old Testament writers lookeB askance at the horse. He was the 
symbol of war and kingly pomp; but here, as he apparently bears the pilgrims to 
the temple worship, his trappings are to be consecrated. The utensils of the 
sanctuary shall also be holy to Jehovah. 

Twenty-eighth day. —§129. Mic. 4:1-4. This study, which is also found in 
Isa. 2:2-4, is apparently an insertion in both prophets by someone from a much 
later time. “ In the latter days ” is a well-recognized phrase among the writers of 
the late period. The content reminds us again of the ‘‘temple vision,” and the 
Servant Songs. The Temple stands in the center of all activity. Many nations 
come there for instruction in the law. Jehovah dwells in Mount Zion. Peace 
and prosperity are the inheritance of the Jew. 
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Twenty-ninth day ,—§ 130. Isa. 19:19-25. This passage is also a very late 
product. Read Isa. 19:19-25 and appreciate that from some standpoints this is 
the most marvelous conception in all the Old Testament. In common with many 
of the passages already studied, ritual occupies the place of first importance in the 
religious realm. But the relation of Israel to the two great nations of history is 
startling. Israel is to be third with Egypt and Assyria; but were not all the 
nations to be the slaves of Israel ? Yes, such was the expression of other minds in 
other days. Here is a brief paragraph that transcends ancient provincialism. 
There has been a movement toward this, but here we have the most signal state- 
ment of world-outlook. How much nearer to the New Testament idea is this than 
many of our earlier studies ? 

Summary .—^All the writers we have studied have been heralding the coming 
of the Kingdom of Jehovah. All, with the exception of the ‘‘Servant Songs,” 
have insisted on the necessity of ritual for true religion. All looked forward to the 
temple service, the sacrifices, the feasts, the priestly orders, and the pilgrimages as 
essential conditions of Jehovah’s favor. The Temple, built, beautified, and 
glorified, always stands in the center of the national life. Jehovah is localized in 
the Temple, where he is to receive the homage of the peoples. He is the teacher, 
the judge, and the king. The Jews are to be wonderfully blessed. A fruitful 
land gives place to the tribute of the nations. The Jews are the masters, all others 
serve them. They are the priests, all others are to be blessed through them. Thus 
the messianic kingdom assumes the guise of a very thoroughgoing Jewish sacer¬ 
dotalism. 

Did the prophets expect all this to be literally fulfilled ? Perhaps the following 
questions may help us to answer this: Were they not all of priestly cast ? Had 
they not all b^n ipfiuenced by Ezekiel ? Could they have cast their hopes in any 
other mold ? Or could they have understood them in any other language ? 

A more important question for us, however, is. Must we interpret them 
literally? We know that such a kingdom has never yet existed in Jerusalem. 
Must we expect all these regulations to be literally carried into effect ? To ask 
the question is to answer it. Would not such literalism be puerile ? Ezekiel’s 
arrangement of the twelve tribes to be carried out ? Jerusalem to be a city of 
priests and priests only, and yet filled to overflowing with the multitude of common 
people ? All foreigners to be excluded from the temple worship, and yet foreigners 
to be called the people of Jehovah ? The Temple to be a house of prayer for all 
people, and all the nations to make an annual pilgrimage to the holy city ? Only 
ignorance of Scripture or a strange intellectual squint could suggest the literal 
fulfilment. 

Again we recognize that the expressions of the prophets, their figures of speech, 
their molds of thought, are local and transient. These pass, but the hope enshrined 
therein abides. We do not look to see the details of these messages realized. 
Often they are mutually exclusive. To realize their external form would be a 
reversion to Judaism and a denial of the spiritual heritage of Christianity. We 
find here no program of the ages imfolded, no history written beforehand. Here 
is no static mold into which the religious experience of future generations must be 
poured. These varying forms were but the tentative schemes of national isolation, 
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of educational reform, of a theoretical league of nations, or of ritualistic organiza¬ 
tion, schemes that seemed best suited to preserve and nourish the ideals that 
burned in the hearts of the individual speakers. 

At the heart of these messages we find a faith that through many a dreary 
night exuberantly sang its song the dawn, a hope that refused to be fettered 
by the facts of time and space, and breaking through, became the inheritor ci 
the realities of the Unseen. Here we find God, a living and enlightening force, 
dwelling in the hearts of those ancient men and ministering through them to 
their own and to all later generations. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Give some of the types of altars that were used in the Old Testament times. 
Give reasons for the changes. 

2. Summarize the main ideas found in Ezekiel’s temple vision.” 

3. How and with what justice did Ezekiel solve the problem of priestly classes ? 

4. Describe the Israelitish resettlement of the land as Ezekiel plaimed it. 
What were his grounds for this arrangement, and in how far was it practical ? 

5. Why did Ezekiel ban aU foreigners from the Temple ? 

6. How far did Ezekiel influence later religious thought ? 

7. Were any of his plans not adopted by later leaders ? 

8. What contribution did the Servant Songs make to the idea of the messianic 
hope? 

9. What reasons had Haggai and Zechariah for insisting on the rebuilding of 
the Temple ? 

10. When did Haggai and Zechariah expect the messianic kingdom to begin ? 

11. In what respects do the messianic ideas of Ezekiel agree with, and also 
in what wa3rs differ from, those of Zechariah ? 

12. What conceptions of the future kingdom are found in Isa., chapters 56-62 ? 

13. What is the attitude of this author toward the foreigner ? How do you 
account for the marked difference from Ezekiel ? 

14. When did the author expect the kingdom to begin ? Name three impor¬ 
tant men whom we know who lived and did very important work for Judaism at 
about this tune. 

15. What is the religious ideal in Malachi ? 

16. What was the date of Nehemiah ? How does he fit in with these studies ? 

17. What passage studied would give most comfort to the Jew ? 

18. What one presents the noblest conception ? 

19. How do the hopes of this study differ from those of Study IV ? 

20. Can we interpret all of the stucHes for this month literally ? If we cannot, 
should we insist that any of them must be literally fulfilled ? 


STUDY VI 

THE APOCALYPTIC VISIONS OF THE KINGDOM 

Prophecy had achieved much. It had purified the ideals of the people, had 
led them to an abiding confidence in God, and had intensified their national 
expectations. As the centuries had passed and their hopes had failed of their 
expected realization, prophecy had grown dumb. Its vocabulary in morals and 
religion had been exhausted, and though it had achieved much for the life of the 
people it was appalled at their tragic history. When prophecy in consternation 
grew silent, apocalypticism entered the arena. It dared hope when prophecy 
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faltered. It was expectant of God. It was not uninterested in morals, but its 
dominant note was the coming of the kingdom. 

Apocalypticism differed, in both form and content, from prophecy. The 
writers of this class defended the righteousness of God, it is true, but in so doing 
shifted the scene from this present evil world to that which is to come. Final 
things” constituted one of the chief interests. While the prophets saw the forces 
of nature and the various nations as the servants of the divine, perfecting his pur¬ 
poses in the world, these writers had no faith in the outworking of natural processes. 
Almost universally they despaired of the results of natural and national forces. 
God himself must intervene. He must overthrow the present world-order by 
some supernatural catastrophe before the earth could b^ purified for the kingdom. 

Apocalypticists made full use of ancient symbolism. The Hebrew people 
and their neighbors held in their primitive philosophies a wealth of speculation. 
Stories of struggles between supernatural powers, of the interference of the gods 
in the affairs of men, of a great host of superhuman agencies, of the coming con¬ 
summation of the world in a great conflagration, were but part of the racial inherit¬ 
ance of the Hebrews. Much of this material was made use of by these men for 
the pmpose of vindicating the ways of God with man. 

Force of circumstances drove this group of religious leaders to make use of 
pseudon3rma. Under symbols they proclaimed the speedy overthrow of existing, 
and often even of their suzerain, nations. Wisdom dictated the advisability of 
secret authorship. But they also turned much of the past history into the form 
of predictions. It was thus essential for them to find some ancient name to which 
they might attach their words of encouragement. Hence today we know their 
literary products under the names of Abraham, Adam, Enoch, Noah, Moses, the 
Twelve Patriarchs, Isaiah, Baruch, Daniel, and others. 

Because of the historical situation (the people were scattered among the 
nations), as well as on account of the comprehensive character of their speculations 
about the future, they had a wider world-outlook than the prophets. The far- 
off, unknown nations figured in their scheme of things. They suffered much at 
the hands of foreign peoples, and their attitude toward them was generally harsh. 
Unlike the prophets, they had no thought of the salvation of the heathen or of 
their equality with Israel, but they were usually unsparingly condemned to destruc¬ 
tion. 

Prophecy shaded gradually into apocalypticism. Some of our earlier studies 
m the prophets had very definite apocalyptic coloring. Yet there is a clear line 
of demarcation between the two, and the readings of this study are chosen for 
their apocalyptic character. 


I. EARLY APOCALYPTICISM 

First day .—§ 131. Zeph. 1:2-6, 14-18. This passage may have belonged 
to the last quarter of the seventh century b.c. The Scythian hordes were poiuing 
over the northern countries and along the Palestinian seaboard, and the terrors 
of this situation seem to have inspired this passage. But notice how the coming 
judgment is considered the direct work of Jehovah. Mark carefully the things 
the prophet says Jehovah is going to do. Notice how the whole world-creation is 
affected. Note the indications of world-conflagration. It is Jehovah, not the 
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nations or the laws of nature, who is going to work this great judgment. But we 
must not overlook the moral note of the prophet. Judgment is coming on Israel 
for their sins. 

Second day .—§ 132. Jer. 25:15-29. Read this long passage and try to put 
yourself in the state of mind of the author. The text of the Septuagint shows many 
variations which suggest that later hands had tampered with it. But notice that 
it is Jehovah who presses the cup of wrath to the lips of the nations, and here 
again all known and imknown peoples rest under this ban. 

Third day. —§133. Ezek. 38:1-7, 14-23. The princes and the nations 
mentioned here are not very definitely located but are no doubt those great nations 
that lay on the outskirts of Ezekiel’s world. After the return of Israel to her 
own land, Jehovah, for the purpose of finally demonstrating his glory, is going to 
gather all these mighty nations to Jerusalem to work on them his pleasure. They 
come up as a great storm cloud and cover the land, but he showers hailstones, 
fire, and brimestone on them to their utter destruction. 

Fourth day .—§ 134. Ezek. 39:1-16. The prophet here announces the final 
overthrow of all the enemies of Israel. Jehovah himself accomplishes it. Its 
completeness is indicated by the broken weapons and the dead bodies. The 
weapons are of course only those with which the prophet was acqiiainted: shields, 
bucklers, bows, arrows, staves, and spears. Revelation tells him nothing of 
cannon, bombs, airplanes, and submarines. So terrible is going to be the slaughter 
that it will take seven years to bum all the weapons and seven months to bury 
all the dead bodies. All this is pictured as taking place in the land of Palestine 
shortly after the restoration of Israel. Could an actual overthrow of nations, 
using the weapons indicated, with the results stated and by the means suggested, 
ever take place in the world today ? 

n. APOCALYPTICISM IN THE FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 

Fifth day. —§135. Mai. 3:16—^4:6. In the great and terrible day of 
Jehovah, says this writer, the wicked will be burned up and shall be as ashes 
beneath the feet of the righteous, while those who fear Jehovah shall exult in that 
day. The last two verses indicate that there existed some kind of schism among 
the people that permeated even the famOy life and threatened complete destme- 
tion. To avoid this end, it is necessary that one with prophetic fire, who will 
accomplish a work of purification, should come before the final day. 

Sixth day .—§ 136. Isa. 63:1-6. Read Isa. 63:1-6 and note another picture 
of Jehovah’s victory over the enemies of Israel. The singer beholds a royal figure, 
with garments splashed with blood, marching from the land of Edom, their old- 
time enemy. Then the meaning is made plain. Jehovah alone, for there was no 
man to help, went forth as a man of war and trampled the heathen nations into 
the ground. He himself is the savior of his people. 

Seventh day .—§ 137. Isa. 65:13-25. The servants of Jehovah are to have 
abundant temporal joys. A new heaven and a new earth will be created, and the 
old sorrows shall be forever forgotten. Jerusalem, which is naturally the center 
of the picture, will be filled with people who will live as long as those in the fabled 
Golden Age. As the childhood period reached up to one hundred years, it is 
possible that a thousand years would be considered ripe old age. There is here 
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no suggestion of immortality. The whole creation wiU be at peace and God in 
most intimate relation with his people. As a necessary preliminary to all this joy 
Jehovah will see that all the wicked and the imbelievers are utterly destroyed. 

Eighth day, —§138. Isa. 66:10-17. Again a similar picture. Prosperity is 
to come to Jerusalem, and destruction is going to be hurled on all her enemies 
by the hand of Jehovah. All the idolators are to be slain by the hre and sword of 
Jehovah. 

Ninth day ,—§ 139. Isa. 66:18-24. Read carefully Isa. 66:18-24. At first 
glance it seems as thoiigh, like some of the prophets, the writer of the passage 
expected that the nations would have the privilege of worshiping in Jerusalem 
along with the Israelites; but a closer reading shows us that the nations are 
gathered at Jerusalem for judgment. The uttermost parts of the world are to 
learn the glory of the God of Israel, and as part of their punishment they must 
bring the dispersed of Israel in state to the holy city. But these nations are to 
become the dead bodies which are to be burned with unquenching fire and are to be 
spectacle, without the city, on which all may gaze. The Israelite is constantly 
to delight^in the Temple and the worship thereof in a glorified earth. 

Ten^ day ,—§ 140. Joel 2: i-ii. This little book shows evidence of having 
been written after the time of Nehemiah and after the writing of the Book of 
Malachi, perhaps about 400 b.c. Read 2:1-11 and note that the last day, the 
great and terrible day of Jehovah, is, for Joel, ushered in by a devastating plague 
of locusts. Such a plague was not uncommon in Palestine, but this one is to be 
of unusual intensity. Follow the text verse by verse and note how very realistic 
the whole picture is. Yet how different it is from all other statements we have 
read of the coming of the day of Jehovah. Again we must beware of demanding 
a too literal fulfilment of this imagery. 

Eleventh day ,—§ 141. Joel 2:18-27. Jocli however, like his contemporaries, 
saw glory after disaster. This promise for Israel (2:18-27) is couched in terms 
that are largely materialistic. A glorified and very fruitful earth is to be their 
inheritance. The nations will no longer reproach them, and Jehovah will be in 
their midst. 

Twelfth day ,—§ 142. Joel 2:28-32. Read Joel 2:28-32 and note that we 
have here the spiritual complement of the material blessings. Religious ecstasy 
on the one hand and unusual portents in the heavens on the other are to be the 
signs that are to accompany this day of judgment. When we turn to Acts 2:17-21 
we find Peter interpreting this as being fulfilled at Pentecost. No doubt there 
was much of the ecstatic on that occasion, but there seems to have been a great 
moral and religious awakening rather than the physical disasters described in 
Joel. A further significant difference is that in Joel the blessing is to fall on Israel 
only. “All flesh” is clearly limited to sons and daughters and servants and is 
later spoken of as the remnant; but in the New Testament the Gentiles are also 
recipients of the gift of the Spirit. Thus ever do we find that the realization of 
the hope of the prophets is something better and more spiritual than their words 
would indicate. 

Thirteenth day, —§143. Joel 3:1-21. Again another and a different vision 
from Joel. All nations are to be gathered to the valley of Jehoshaphat for judg¬ 
ment. A great battle is to ensue. Plowshares are to be beaten into swords, but 
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Jehovah wiU defend his own people, who shall trample down all enemies. No 
modem battle, in fact no battle, is to occur, for Jehovah wiD overthrow the foe 
and be a refuge for faithful Israel forever. All other nations shall be desolate 
forever, and no stranger shall ever pass through Jerusalem. 

in. APOCALYPTICISM OF THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 

Fourteenth day, —§ 144. Zech. 9:8-10. Zech. 9-14 is the product of a time 
much later than that in which Zech. 1-8 was written. Zembbabel, the prince, was 
no longer the hope of the nation, but an unnamed and perhaps imknown king 
was to arise and rule over the people. The Greek nation is on the horizon as a 
force to be reckoned with, and the apocalyptic tone, as well as the familiarity 
with the earlier prophecy, indicates a date about 330 b.c., or later. 

Read 9:8-10. The coming king is described in verse 9 as just, victorious, and 
lowly. Note how different this is from the king as described in Isa. 11:4 and Jer. 
23:5. Verse 10 indicates that his reign will be one of peace, for the war horse and 
the battle bow shall be cut off from Jerusalem by Jehovah himself. The spirit 
that we found dominating the life and the activity of the Servant in the Servant 
Songs” seems to have taken hold of this writer and to have permeated his ideals. 

Fifteenth day, —§ 145. Zech. 9:11-17. The great hope of this section, as 
well as of the last, is one that is to be of immediate realization. The expectant 
prisoners are to receive double recompense (cf. vs. 12 with Isa. 40:1). Jehovah 
will be the defender and the savior of his people against their enemies, the Greeks. 

Sixteenth day, —§ 146. Zech. 10:3-7. In this passage the shepherds and the 
he-goats are the rulers of the oppressing nation or nations. Jehovah, who is 
indignant at the treatment that is meted out to his people by their enemies, will 
clothe Israel with strength. He will provide the bow of battle, the cornerstone 
of their national life, and the required leaders for a glorious future. 

Seventeenth day, —§ 147. Zech. 12:1-9. How similar are all the pictures. 
Here again all the nations of the earth are to be gathered together against Jemsa- 
lem. But the city is to be a cup of ruling, a stone of stumbling, to all. Judah and 
Jerusalem through the power of Jehovah will destroy all. How vividly it is 
expressed. 

Eighteenth day, —§ 148. Zech. 14:1-15. Read in Zech. 14:1-15 a different 
conception, however. Here the nations work serious havoc in Jerusalem. Deliv¬ 
erance is foxmd only when Jehovah descends on the Mount of Olives, cleaving it in 
two, thus providing safety for the afficted ones. Jehovah is to be the king: he 
will send a sore plague on the adversaries of Jerusalem, but peace and prosperity 
will forever be the portion of the dwellers in Jerusalem. The final outcome is 
always the same. 

Nineteenth day, —§149. Isa. 24:1-160. Isa., chaps. 24-28, is a booklet 
separated from the rest of Isaiah by language and content. Historical coloring 
is very slight, as it is very thoroughgoing apocalypticism. The last judgment is 
the general theme. It is not a historical chart of the future but is rather an asser¬ 
tion of the fact of divine government. As it has no historical time indications 
and no suggestion of its authorship, the date of its composition is not absolutely 
assured. It is not impossible that it preceded by a few years the Greek conquest 
of Palestine in 332 b.c. 
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The selection for today is somewhat repetitious and prosy. A world-judgment 
coming in the immediate future is the theme. Note in verse 3 that all people are 
going to be swept away in the world-cataclysm described in verses 3-5. Most are 
going to be burned up in the world-conflagration, verse 6. On the other hand 
(read vss. 14-160), “Glory to the righteous” is a song that is going to resound 
throughout all the earth because of the work of Jehovah for his people. 

Twentieth day ,—§ 150. Isa. 24:166-23. Here we find continued the state¬ 
ment of the physical phenomena that will accompany the last judgment. Verses 
21-22 tell of the judgment of the angelic hosts and the kings of the earth. In the 
Old Testament very little is said about angels. They received very scant mention 
indeed from the prophets, perhaps becaiise in the popular mind they were asso¬ 
ciated with witchcraft and thus were a menace to the morals of the people. The 
apocalyptic writers mention them very frequently. As natural agencies were de¬ 
spaired of, attention was eagerly turned to the realm of the supernatural. In these 
days also the writers were well acqiudnted with the elaborate system of Persian 
angelology. In verse 22 the rebellious angels and the false kings are to be put into 
the pit until the time of their pimishment. This is one of the first places in Scrip¬ 
ture where we have a glimpse of pimishment beyond this earth. Here all is very 
indefinite and constitutes but the basis for the later development of the future 
torment of the wicked. 

The conclusion of the reading is, as usual, optimistic because of the power 
and the presence of Jehovah. 

Twenty-first day .—§ 151. Isa. 25:6-8,9-12. While verses 6-8 are apocalyp¬ 
tic in coloring, the outlook is more like that of the prophets than most apocalyptic 
writers. All peoples, all nations, are to be gathered to Jerusalem for a feast of 
fat things. They are to have the veil of sorrow and of ignorance removed. Death 
and all that makes for sorrow is to be destroyed. Though this poem is very brief, 
it is one of the most catholic and most optimistic in the Old Testament. 

Verses 9-12 are of quite different tone. They celebrate the humiliation of 
the ancient enemy Moab. 

Twenty-second day .—§ 152. Isa. 26:19—27’12-13. Only slowly, and 
that by the continued tragedy of this life, did these religious leaders turn to the 
conception of a next world as a place of compensation for the hardships endured in 
this. Read Isa. 26:19 and note that here again we have a glimpse of the growing 
faith in the future life. The dead of the Jews shall live, their bodies shall arise, 
is the categorical statement of verse 19. 

Read 26:20—27:1. A great judgment is going to precede the final glory. 
The faithful must hide themselves for a little time. The indignation of Jehovah 
is going to sweep over the face of the earth, the evil that has been done on the earth 
will be disclosed and punished, and Jehovah will overthrow the great mythological 
creatures of primitive fancy. Note verses 12-13. All will end happily in the 
restoration of all the dispersed Israel to Jerusalem, where there will be perfect 
worship. 

IV. APOCALYPTICISM IN THE SECOND CENTURY B.C. 

While the Book of Daniel is the great apocalypse of the Old Testament, it is 
only one of a great number of such productions found in late Judaism. To under¬ 
stand it and rightly appreciate it, we should know something of apocalyptic 
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literature not contained in the Bible. All such writings purported to be disclosures 
of the course of history; so, while th^ were actually written in the late days of 
Judaism, the authors put them into the mouths of early ancestors. Enochs a 
book written about the middle of the second century b.c., represents the ancient 
patriarch of that name telling Methusaleh about the deluge and about the great 
leaders of the Jews and the Gentiles down to the date of the author. The Twelve 
PatriarchSy written about the same time, pictures the destiny of the various tribes. 
The Sibylline OracleSj Book III, written a few years later, gives the history of 
Israel from the time of Solomon down to 140 b.c. In this respect the Book of 
Daniel agrees with contemporary literature. It forecasts the history of Israel 
from the time of Nebuchadrezzar’s visit to Jerusalem down to the time of the 
author, which is 165 b.c. (The evidence for the date of authorship is quite clear 
and may be found in any good commentary.) 

This book is then, by the imknown author, put into the mouth of a man Daniel, 
who lived over four hundred years earlier and had nothing to do with the material 
of the book. Is this then not a forgery, and does it not immediately lose any 
moral and religious significance which it might otherwise have for us ? We can 
answer this charge justly only as we determine the aim of the book and the literary 
customs of the times. What was the aim of the book ? Was it to prove that 
predictions were fulfilled ? Was it to bring credit to the author as the forecaster 
of the centuries ? No, such was not its purpose. It was to hearten and encour¬ 
age the afflicted people. To the discouraged it sought to prove that God had not 
forsaken the nation. It reinterpreted history and found God there. It elabo¬ 
rated the miracle of their past in order to prepare them for the greater miracle of 
the immediate future. Thus its primary purpose was to instruct and to inspire 
rather than to record history. But further, we see that to attach the name of 
ancient heroes to modem writings was the common literary custom of the day. 
The writers of Old Testament books were not independent of the customs of 
their own daySy and we should take care not to impose the standards of our age 
upon them. 

Twenty-third day, —§153. Dan. 2:1-45. Read this chapter carefully. 
Then re-read verses 31-45 and note that the vision represents four kingdoms: 
first, the Babylonian, the golden head; second, the Median, the silver breast and 
arms; third, the Persian, the bronze belly and thighs of brass; fourth, the Greek 
represented by the legs of iron and toes of iron and clay. Remember that these 
kindgoms had at the time of this writing all passed away. 

Twenty-fourth day, —§ 154. Dan. 7:1-27. Read this selection and note that 
again the same four kings are represented in succession by the lion with eagle’s 
wings, the bear, the leopard, and the beast with the iron teeth and ten horns. 

Twenty-fifth day, —§ 155. Dan. 8:1-27. Find in this passage still another 
representation of the four kingdoms. Work it out for yourself. 

Twenty-sixth day, —§156. Dan. 2:40-43; 7:7, 19, 20, 23; 8:5-8, 21, 22. 
Note that in all these selections the Greek kingdom, the fourth in the series, is 
portrayed. The ten horns represent the ten rulers who succeeded Alexander the 
Great, Alexander himself being the goat with one horn, followed by four horns 
indicating the four divisions of his kingdom. This is all very clear to one who 
will take the trouble to look up the history of this period. 
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Twenty-seoenth day, —§ 157. Dan. 7:8, 21, 24-26; 8:9-14, 23-26. Re-read 
these selections remembering that Antiochus Epiphanes ruled over Syria from 175 
to 164 B.c. He is depicted to the life in these verses. He was the little horn 
“with the mouth speaking great things.” He “made war upon the saints” and 
changed “ the thoughts and the law.” He “ removed the continual burnt offering ” 
in December, 168 b.c., and he “destroyed the mighty ones and the holy people.” 
He “magnified himself in heart and destroyed many.” His persecutions of the 
Jews, whose worship he tried to uproot, were among the sorest these people ever 
suffered. 

Twenty-eighth day, —§158. Dan. 2:44, 45; 7 - 9 ”U, 22, 27; 8:14, 25-27. 
Read the sections for today and consider how uniformly each vision closes with 
the idea that by the power of God the kingdom is to be restored to Israel. 
The God of heaven shall set up the kingdom which shall never be destroyed. 
In chapter 2 it is symbolized under the form of a living stone. In chapter 7 the 
figure used in contrast to the four beasts is one of human form (7:13), and it is 
definitely called the “saints of the Most H^” (7:22, 27). In chapter 8 we are 
told that the sanctiuuy will be cleansed (8:14) and are assiired that the vision is 
sure (8:26). 

Twenty-ninth day, —§ 159. Dan. 11:2-39. This is a brief sketch of history 
from the beginning of the Persian period down to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
followed by a vision of the messianic kingdom, which is to begin at once. Read all 
carefully. Notice that, while names are not mentioned, we appear to have before 
us, in every sentence, some reference to very definite historical facts. Though all 
the details are well known, space prevents us from following the incidents. The 
student is recommended for his own self-satisfaction to read, if possible, a com¬ 
mentary, such as Driver in the Cambridge Bible, on the whole chapter. The 
cumulative detail is quite convincing that we have history down to 165 b.c. 
Antiochus Epiphanes is described in 11:21-39. His profanation of the sanctuary, 
removal of the daily brimt offering, and setting up of the altar to Zeus in the 
Temple in 168 b.c. is referred to in 11:31. This is only one group of his many 
evil activities which are spoken of in the chapter. 

Thirtieth day, —Dan. 7:25; 8:13, 14; 9:27; 12:7, ii, 12. The time of the 
fulfilment is definitely set forth in these passages. The three and a half years of 
7:25 would begin with the edict of Antiochus against the Jewish worship in Jeru¬ 
salem, which was brought to the city in June, 168 b.c., by Apollonius, and would 
end with the rededication of the Temple worship in December, 165 b.c. The 2,300 
evenings and mornings of 8:13,14 is the equivalent of 1,150 da3rs and, considering 
the possibilities of variation in their calendar, would be a little less than three 
years, begiiming with the stoppage of the daily sacrifice about the tenth of De¬ 
cember, 168 B.C., and ending with the rededication on the first of December, 
165 B.c. The half-week of 9:27 is the same as the three and a half years of 7:25. 
The 1,290 days of r2:11 may carry the time down to the actual death of Antiochus 
in 164 B.c. The additional 45 days found in 12:12 is but the breathing-space 
necessary before the establishment of the kingdom of the saints. It is very evi¬ 
dent that the long-deferred hope of the prophets was, in the intense faith of 
some who lived through the fiery persecution of Antiochus, to be immediately 
realized. 
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Summary .—^In apocalypticism, as so often in prophecy, we are faced by dis¬ 
appointed hopes. Not all of the visions were literally fulfilled. The glorious 
consummation was not ushered in after the frightful tyranny of Antiochus. Yet 
these booklets were most valuable. The Book of Daniel no doubt gave courage to 
many fainting hearts. Its spirit was that which thrilled the valiant Maccabees. 
It has its abiding message for us. All the apocalyptic literature inculcates faith 
in God and perseverance in his ways in life’s darkest hours. 

It lays us, however, under a further debt of gratitude. Not only did it chal¬ 
lenge the worst the world could do, but it defied the power of death. It 
pierced the veil and found in the life beyond the grave the solvent for the moral 
problems of this life. Its final hope in the resurrection from the dead is expressed 
in Dan. 12:1-4. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Distinguish between prophecy and apocalypticism. 

2. Indicate the chief characteristics of apocalypticism. 

3. Why did the authors use assumed names ? 

4. What influences stimulated apocalypticism ? 

5. What is the attitude of this literature toward the heathen ? 

6. What part do armies and weapons of war usually play in apocalypticism ? 

7. What part does Jehovah play ? Give examples. 

8. What is the significance of Jerusalem in this literature ? 

9. What nations does Ezekiel see gathering in Jerusalem ? 

10. What is to be the sign of the end in Joel’s visions ? 

11. Why has the vision of Joel been related to Pentecost ? 

12. Contrast the king in Zech. 9:8-10 with the one in Isa. 11:4. How do you 
account for the difference ? 

13. What do you think led to an expression of a doctrine of a future life in the 
Old Testament ? 

14. What was the distinct literary method used in such apocalypses as Enoch, 
the Twelve Prophets, and Daniel ? 

15. Was such a method blameworthy? 

16. What four kingdoms are mentioned in the visions of Daniel ? 

17. What individual character meets with most scorn in Daniel? Why? 
When did he reign ? 

18. Do we find a program for the future ages in apocalypticism ? Why ? 

19. What is the abiding value of Old Testament apocal3rpticism ? 
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THE SUPREME TEST OF DEMOCRACY 

Democracy a hxmdred years ago was a replevin of natural rights. 
The middle classes won what kings, church, and nobles had mo¬ 
nopolized. Democracy then grew commercialized. Its members 
sought justice in heaven and practiced charity on earth; but they 
used wage-earners as parts of their factories. They were honest 
but not socially minded. Their virtues were largely negative or 
aristocratic. 

The gospel of a living Christ was not impotent, however. 
Democracy began to feel that it had duties as well as rights, the 
obligation to give justice as well as to get justice. 

Social morality began to inspire individual morality. The 
teaching of Jesus began to replace the teaching of ecclesiastics. 
And as the masses began in their turn to demand rights the new 
conscience of democracy be^n to admit the justice of their claims. 
Democracy submitted itself to a moral test. 

This, however, only partially describes the situation of today. 
We have seen nations that had been denied democracy tmiiing to a 
new absolutism!—the dictatorship of the proletariat. Democracy 
is on trial. Having shown itself mightier than monarchies, it has now 
to show itself greater than its own past. The new spirit which has 
begun to move its best representatives must become the spirit of the 
democratic movement as a whole. 

He who believes in a God of justice and love must believe in the 
ultimate outcome of the present unrest. But such faith caimot be 
passive. To believe in Jesus is not simply to await the decision of 
struggle. It is to believe in the constructive power of a democracy 
filled with and governed by the spirit of Jesus. Faith must be more 
than a conviction that one’s sins have been forgiven. It must 
undertake to make reconciliation the order of the day. Those who 
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have only partially enjoyed the blessings of democracy must be 
given justice. To give such justice is not merely Christian duty; 
it is plain good sense. Men and women who have been economic 
pawns now demand the treatment due real persons. There can be 
no refusal to such a demand without revolution. 

There are two ways by which this larger justice wiU arrive. The 
one is that of revolution. The other is that of good-will, which is 
only another way of saying the democratizing of privilege. 

The only real democracy which the world has ever seen has grown 
up under the inspiration of Anglo-American Protestantism. This 
is no accident, for democracy is really a process of democratizing 
privilege, and this is impossible unless there comes into the hearts of 
men a desire to sacrifice willingly. Democratization based upon 
terror is not the Christian method. The extension of privilege 
through co-operation is the way of the gospel. Not the red flag 
but the cross of Christ is its symbol. 

The chief message of the church just now is to the privileged 
classes, including its own members. That message is both an 
exhortation to duty and a message of hope. The church must 
socialize the mind of Christ, and it must believe that the way he 
trod is the way which aU privileged classes must tread. Church 
members, as few others, enjoy the privilege of free personal life. 
They must give'justice by so organizing business and all relations 
that others may enjoy the same privilege. They must treat their 
employees as persons—not as a labor commodity. They must 
make personality superior to profit. To do this is to express the 
divine democracy of the mind of Christ, who, rejecting the ambition 
to be equal with God, sought to be the servant of the human race. 
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THE EMOTION OF THE IDEAL 


GEORGE P. MAIMS, D.D., LL.D. 

Harrisburg^, Pennsylvania 


The caption of this paper is a phrase 
taken from a late book, The Science of 
Power^ by Benjamin Kidd, posthumously 
published. Few men of any age have 
had a deeper insight into the very soul 
of civilization than has the author of 
this book. His Social Evolution, written 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, excited 
widest interest and gave him at once a 
foremost rank among the political seers 
of the age. Social Evolution has been 
translated into nearly every literary 
language of the world. 

In this latest book Mr. Kidd some¬ 
what severely arraigns Western civiliza¬ 
tion as being chiefly governed by mili¬ 
tant and egoistic motives. In this 
arraignment his is not a lone voice. At 
present, though perhaps not well appre¬ 
hended in the common thought, there is 
evolving a great new ethical and altruis¬ 
tic education. Its scope is no less 
than world-amelioration—such transfor¬ 
mation of the common thought and mo¬ 
tive as to make it the fitting foreheralding 
of a new weal for human society. The 
prophets of a noble altruism in our times 
are many. Any serious attempt to 
characterize these men must perforce 
classify them as men of conscience, of 
vision, and of courage. They are 
fearlessly focusing the white light of 
investigation upon all conditions—social, 
commercial, and civic—of present world- 
life. With patience and thoroughness 
they are mastering the very anatomy 
of the forces which shape our modern 


world. Their movements are character¬ 
ized by the ethical spirit of the old 
Hebrew prophets. Like a chasm to be 
bridged, the clearest modem utterance 
anticipates a radical cleavage both in 
character and function, as between the 
forces which have ruled in the past and 
those which are to dominate the future. 

Darwin, though really thinking in a 
widely different field, has been largely 
appropriated as the chief prophet and 
expoimder of that militant spirit which 
has so ruled the past. Life is a remorse¬ 
less struggle for existence, resulting in a 
survival of the fittest. The fittest means 
the strongest, the party who, himself 
surviving, is able to smite down his 
rival. If A is able to kill B, then A 
survives and becomes the progenitor of 
the dominant race. This is nothing 
more nor less than the law of the jungle. 
It is not to say that Darwin was person- 
aUy unethical—far from it; but it is due 
to say that Darwin in his naturalistic 
studies was more occupied with the 
jungle than with ethical life. He was 
never expertly at home in applying “the 
survival of the fittest to human society. 
We must give him credit by refusing 
to believe that he himself ever really 
thought that the law of the jungle could 
be fittingly and universally applied to 
the human social order. 

It seems historically true, however, 
that a law which Darwin announced as 
fundamental in nature—^namely, struggle 
for existence resulting in the survival 
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of the fittest—^has been violently and 
widely diverted from its legitimate 
natural application and has been forced 
to do extensive service in the militant, 
business, and social conflicts of modem 
civilization. As covering all competitive 
grounds, this fact has wide and most 
tragic illustration in the case of Germany. 
Germany has, by most intensive school¬ 
ing of all her national forces, deliberately 
prostituted her civilization to the spirit 
of the jungle. She has exalted force to 
supreme place in her national counsels 
and policies. She has enthroned might 
as the only right. In her practical 
creed conscience merits no higher place 
than the instinct of the rattlesnake. 
Bismarck, Nietzsche, Treitschke, Bem- 
hardi, installed as her chief leaders and 
teachers, have fairly thralled the German 
national mind with a philosophy of be¬ 
deviled brutishness; and so Germany, 
a nation with a great history, re-enforced 
with all science and yet ruthless and 
without conscience, dismissing all mor¬ 
ality, has undertaken a brute conquest 
of civilization. How in gross subversion 
of all ethical standards have been her 
motives and her conduct is well attested 
by her present moral status in world- 
thought. She stands at the bar of 
civilization an outcast among the na¬ 
tions. She has earned for herself the 
irreversible moral contempt of mankind. 
The supreme lesson of all is that no 
nation is or can be strong enough to 
afford or to attempt defiance against 
the universal moral sense of the world. 
Germany has sought to instal wholesale 
for her people a Circe^s banquet. She 
has not been able to escape the penalty 
of the swinish transformation. 


The self-centered aims, however, 
which Germany has exploited on a 
national scale have been woefully mani¬ 
fest in the departments of trade and 
even in the social life of the modem 
world. “No law and no morality but 
their own advantage’* has too much 
furnished the working hypothesis of 
corporations and of private business. 
There is no chapter in human history 
more discreditable or hopeless than the 
ease with which, in multitudes of cases, 
men have blinded themselves to moral 
distinctions. In the direction in which 
their selfish interests have impelled 
them they welcome no corrections. As 
by the magical illusion of some dark 
art, they make themselves believe that 
black is white, and, that evil is good. 
It is only a little time since American 
slaveowners searched their Bibles to 
find justification for their evil institu¬ 
tion. The traffic in.human flesh and 
blood was defended, and no doubt sin¬ 
cerely so, from Christian pulpits. There 
is no evil trade, however inherently 
bad, which some men will not espouse 
and defend. Certain types of child 
labor have come to be construed by 
enlightened legislation as a crime against 
society. Yet even now there are Chris¬ 
tian (!) proprietors who hesitate not to 
take little children from the sunlight 
and the schools and to herd them in 
stuffy factories, grinding their tender 
fiber into the products of machine and 
loom, with the result that before middle 
manhood is reached they are cast out 
withered and bent in premature age, 
intellectually and morally dwarfed, 
physically spent, fit only for the slag 
heap of wasted humanity. 
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The measureless pity is that this 
kind of thing can be endlessly illustrated 
in the business world. It is intrenched 
at the very seats of power. Neither 
preacher nor reformer can rebuke it 
without drawing to himself the menace 
of ostracism and destruction. The truth 
is that the worshipers of Mammon, both 
in and out of the church, it must be said, 
desire simply to be let alone. They 
welcome the voice of no prophet. They 
are the children of an ancient ancestry 
who were wont to say to the seers, ‘‘See 
not,’’ and to the prophets, “Prophesy 
not unto us right things, speak unto us 
smooth things, prophesy deceits”; as 
though thus they could escape the vision 
of the Holy One of Israeli 

The social world is fruitful in illustra¬ 
tion of the same principle. Selfishness— 
the kind which seeks its own recognition 
regardless of the rights of others—is a 
deadly foe to ideal social and moral 
progress. 

Darwin was, par excellence^ the ex- 
poimder of naturalistic, organic evolu¬ 
tion. He was not the prophet of an 
ethical world. The chief creator of an 
epic in scientific thought, he was no 
architect of human civilization. That 
his lucidly announced law of the jungle 
should have been so widely seized upon 
as the re-enforcement and justification 
of man’s competitive selfishness in about 
every sphere of action is only an attesta¬ 
tion on a wide scale of how near to the 
primitive and brutal instincts civilization 
still lingers. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding the 
stubbornness of the brute heredities, it 
is becoming ever more clear that the 
organic evolution of the jungle is some¬ 


thing immeasurably different, and on a 
distinct plane, from another order of 
evolution—the evolution of an ethical 
human society. The latter carries us at 
once from the material to a social and 
moral realm. It is something like the 
vision of the Revelator, bringing to view 
a new heaven and a new earth. In the 
realm of social evolution the perfect 
structure is something to be wrought out 
by man himself. So far from being 
shaped by blind instincts and by san¬ 
guinary struggles of brute strength the 
social evolution is impelled forward by 
the tidal emotions of social ideals and is 
to be finally shaped and guided by the 
highest reason. The historical develop¬ 
ment of the social evolution demon¬ 
strates that it is increasingly and surely 
guided in ethical directions. It is evok¬ 
ing more and more in the world the 
spirit of a real human brotherhood. It 
awakens another-regarding passion which 
prompts that the service of each shall 
be enlisted for the welfare of all. 
In this realm sutx)rdination of selfish 
interests to the common good is a law 
of action. Sacrifice, service, are the 
great words of its code. 

While such a society is now far from 
dominant, while its ideals are by many 
only dimly seen, yet it is something 
which is surely rising ever more clearly 
upon the world’s best vision. Its proph¬ 
ecy is widening and becoming more 
articulate day by day. Under our very 
eyes the credentials of its sureness are 
being multiplied in the significant events 
and achievements of passing history. 
Human society, under some high guid¬ 
ance, is building in the earth the struc¬ 
ture of a peaceful and perfect civilization. 
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The chief force, or atmosphere, 
through which this perfecting evolution 
is to come Mr. Kidd declares to be not 
human reason but what he is pleased 
to name “the evolution of the ideal.’* 
This title is perhaps as good as any which 
could be well formulated. When we 
come to compare, as motor forces in 
human conduct, reason with emotion, we 
are forced to give by far the dominant 
place to emotion. The decisive historic 
movements, hardly without exception, 
have been brought to pass far more by 
emotion than by reason. Christianity, 
from core out a sane religion, gained its 
decisive ascendancy in the Roman 
Empire by its appeal to the emotions of 
the populace, to their instinctive sense 
of the religious and mysterious. The 
Crusades were prompted by unreasonable 
enthusiasms, but their appeal to a com¬ 
mon emotion was responded to by a series 
of migrations which hurled themselves 
upon the coasts of the East like the 
waves of the sea. The French Revolu¬ 
tion was a riot of unreason, a cyclone of 
emotion. The mailed forces of Ger¬ 
many in August, 1914, inciting them¬ 
selves with songs of conquest, moved 
buoyantly forward upon a campaign 
which was to mean for millions of them 
slaughter upon the battlefield and in 
the trenches. But they were not moved 
by any promptings of sane reason. They 
were impelled by the emotion of an ideal. 

It is only in most exceptional moods 
that we have much realization of how 
truly we are the creatures of inherited 
habits, instincts, and emotions. In 
religion we belong to this or that denom¬ 
ination; in politics we are Democrats 
or Republicans, after the patterns of 
our fathers before us. In our ordinary 


courses of conduct we do not act upon 
analyzed and sifted reasons for our 
preferences nearly as much as we assume. 
Fashion may be intrinsically one of the 
most irrational of fads, but those who 
follow the fashion are legion. We have 
such instinctive and impulsive kinship 
with the mob that, whether right or 
wrong, we are prompted to march with 
the crowd. The great thing which we 
call civilization is but a marshaling of 
emotions. 

All this, however, is not to be con¬ 
strued as minifying, much less displac¬ 
ing, the function of reason as a rule of 
conduct. If emotion and instinct were 
to be the sole factor in governing human 
action, society would prove to be little 
better than an irrational mob. Mr. 
Kidd is not to be charged with any 
intentional scandalizing of the reasoning 
faculty. He is himself, if anything, 
intellectual. He clothes all his theories 
with so perfect a vesture of thought as to 
give them instant classification with 
intellectual principles. His “emotion 
of the ideal” is therefore not simply a 
brilliant flame to be lighted and wasted 
in the open air but an irresistible dy¬ 
namic to be finally harnessed and util¬ 
ized by imperial reason. Most largely, as 
far as the governing principles of society 
are concerned, it is reason that evolves 
wisdom. The laws on the statute books, 
the rules which guide the decisions of the 
judge on the bench, the creations of the 
inventor, the surveying of a railroad 
route, the navigation of an ocean liner, 
the astronomical science of the heavens, 
all these and innumerable other regula¬ 
tive factors of society are evolved by 
reason. A superlative qualification of 
General Foch for the supreme command 
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of the allied armies was his perfect 
knowledge of the laws of military strate¬ 
gy and his cool, judicious, and intelligent 
application of them on the widest scale 
of action. General Foch may carry in 
himself the potentialities of intense 
emotion, but the one thing which decided 
both his fitness and his success as chief¬ 
tain in a world-crisis was the exercise 
of a Jovian intellect. It must, however, 
be emphasized that the victory was made 
possible only because a scientifically 
trained mind was in supreme command 
of the most stupendous array of organ¬ 
ized emotion ever before marshaled for 
battle. Mastery of and guidance by 
expert military science is an imperative 
necessity to the commanding general; 
but the batteries of victory are charged 
with the emotional life of the army. 
Reason, intellect, is an imperial force. 
Its fundamental and vital values in 
human affairs cannot be overestimated, 
but its final test of value in civilization 
appears in its ability to guide the emo¬ 
tional life of humanity. As far as the 
general human movement is concerned, 
intellect not in control of a constituent 
emotional life is like a king without 
a throne or realm. 

Civilization is an artificial creation, 
a creation, however, undergoing con¬ 
tinuous modification, advancing or retro¬ 
grading according to the quality of 
forces acting upon its structure. The 
social evolution is something very dis¬ 
tinct, both in character and in process, 
from that organic evolution in nature of 
which Darwin was the chief prophet and 
expounder. The Darwinian evolution 
deals most largely with things physical. 
Its modifications and developments are 
something transmitted through the slow 


and narrow processes of physical descent 
from parent to offspring. The social 
evolution is ethical. It is the creation 
of educational processes. It receives 
its expansions and enrichments from 
wide and various environmental minis¬ 
tries. Each generation inheriting directly 
the knowledge and social wealth of its 
predecessor may pass all this down, 
enriched by its own distinct acquisitions, 
to its successor. Thus it is inherently 
possible that the social evolution may 
take on rapid and vast strides of progress, 
as also of new direction. 

The organic evolution of Darwinism, 
physical in character, whatever promise 
it may give for an improving animal¬ 
hood, is fataUy shut up to fields of hard 
and interminable conflict and must move 
slowly, if not uncertainly, along the 
narrow lines of physical descent. It is, 
however, one of the amazements in 
general psychology to note the influence 
of the Darwinian theories in their 
attempted application to civilization. 
Haeckel, a pure Darwinian materialist, 
undertook to apply on all fours the 
physical-heredity philosophy to the en¬ 
tire development of human society. 
He regarded man simply as a “social 
vertebrate.’^ He seems to have no 
conception of an ethical altruism which 
may some day convert civilization into 
a school of unselfish and benevolent 
ministries for all mankind. The vicious 
and fatal defect in Herbert Spencer’s 
social philosophy was his attempt to 
exalt materialistic values as a substitute 
for the highest social and moral func¬ 
tions. His philosophy is a labored and 
ingenious attempt to combine irrecon- 
cilables, to abolish the indestructible 
distinctions which must forever exist 
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between material causes and moral 
results. Haeckel and Spencer, however, 
are only typical of the vast engulfing 
of modem philosophical thought in the 
bogs of Darwinian materialism. Dar¬ 
win, like a kind of Titanic magician, 
has put the spell of a resistless fascina¬ 
tion upon all Western scientific thought. 
It has been widely accepted, and without 
effective protest, that the law of organic 
heredity must be the one law of final 
progress. Even were there no retro¬ 
grade movements in the processes of this 
law, it is obvious that progress wrought 
under these processes must be, if there 
is any at all, by slow and tortuous 
courses. The ideal goal, if it is ever 
to be reached, must be placed at a dis¬ 
tance of practically infinite remoteness. 
The most hopeful and prophetic minds 
have felt a slowing pulse from this logic. 
The great Laureate, while always opti¬ 
mistic for the final future, felt forced to 
concede a long-deferred advent for 
the ideal humanity. It was with him 
a far-off divine even^.” Tracing man’s 
evolution from its sources in the jungle, 
he says: 

If twenty million of summers are stored 
in the sunlight still, 

We are far from the noon of man, there b 
time for the race to grow. 

And again: 

Red of the dawn! 

Is it tiuming a fainter red ? so be it, but when 
shall we lay 

The ghost of the Brute that b walking and 
haimting us yet, and be free ? 

In a himdred, a thousand winters? Ah, 
what will our children be, 

The men of a himdred thousand, a million 
summers away ? 


This philosophy, as far as its final 
beneficence as applied to untold thou¬ 
sands of unborn generations is concerned, 
is something as cold as fatalism. We of 
today, when toiling in our best light, 
may well feel that our contributions 
toward a perfect future are but little 
more than that of the coral insects, 
which by dying contribute impercept¬ 
ibly to the aeonian upbuilding of sub¬ 
terranean islands. 

The nightmare of such a-philosophy b 
being lifted from thought. Increasingly 
and with growing clearness it is appear¬ 
ing that the heredity of the jungle is 
very little, if at all, a basic philosophy 
for civilization. Civilization is a social, 
not a physical, product. Its structure 
must furnish ample room for the school¬ 
ing and development of the ethical and 
altruistic emotions. In both Christian 
thought and democratic ideab the in¬ 
trinsic and inalienable equality of the 
rights of all men increasingly asserts 
itself as an unescapable truth. An ideal 
society must be altruistic in spirit. 
There can be no ideal democracy, much 
less a true Christianity, in which all 
citizens are not imbued with a sense 
of obligation to serve the best interests 
of their fellows. Thb spirit is funda¬ 
mental to the social compact. 

An associated truth in the social 
evolution, and one of greatest signifi¬ 
cance, is that the mind of the child is 
far from being definitely shaped by its 
physical heredity. The social environ¬ 
ment, with its reactions upon the child 
mind, is the chief maker of the future 
man or woman. The mind of every 
normal child is largely a susceptible 
blank waiting to be impressed with the 
thought, the ideals, the emotions, which 
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shall control its future character, deci¬ 
sions, and activities. 

These are the basic conditions of the 
social evolution: upon the one hand, 
altruism, service, the subordination of 
individual selfishness and preferences 
to the common good; upon the other 
hand, the educational preoccupation 
of the mind of childhood with an ideal 
ethical, social emotionalism. 

Given right direction to these funda¬ 
mental factors, it is evident that a new 
human world, so far from being *‘a far- 
off divine event,*' might be evolved in a 
single generation. This is no speculative 
assumption. Its possibilities are affirmed 
by most striking historic precedents. 
Germany failed strategically to give 
right application to the principle; but 
in her official, intensive, and universal 
training, for more than a whole gene¬ 
ration, of her child mind in an absolute 
subserviency and devotion to the ideals 
of the state, she demonstrated what 
could be done in subordinating an entire 
population to the emotion of a single 
ideal. The experiment narrowly failed. 
It failed because its motive was egoistic 
rather than altruistic. It was an organ¬ 
ized assault against all outside humanity 
rather than a movement seeking the 
advancement of world-welfare. Never¬ 
theless the history is a stupendous illus¬ 
tration of the educational possibilities of 
transforming a whole population within 
the lifetime of a single generation. 

Japan but yesterday was a hermit 
nation, her tallest summits scarcely 
visible above the historic horizon. Her 
national life has been suddenly touched 
by new ideals. She has come under 
the obsession of great new emotions, 
and, as by a single leap, she has placed 


herself among the great civilizations. 
The trouble with Japan is that her new 
national and controlling emotion is 
overmuch fraught with self-centered 
and militant motives. An illustration 
more in support of moral optimism is 
furnished in recent religious develop¬ 
ments in Korea. Yesterday Korea was 
pagan and Christless. The advent of 
the Christian missionary to her peoples 
is but recent. Today, however, her 
enrolled evangelical church member¬ 
ship numbers more than 300,000 souls, 
and the newly awakened enthusiasm of 
the Koreans for Christianity is perhaps 
the most signal phenomenon in the entire 
history of the nation. 

The historical incidents are so numer¬ 
ous, so pronounced, as to make it need¬ 
less to argue the results, the transforma¬ 
tions, which may come suddenly to an 
entire people from the educational in¬ 
fusion of a new ideal. The American 
nation is by practiced habit a nation of 
pacifists; but in just the recent months 
we have seen a most phenomenal mili¬ 
tant awaking of its citizens. In response 
to an ideal practicaUy new to this genera¬ 
tion, under the urge of a tidal emotion 
which has swept the land, the young men 
of America have organized themselves 
into a resistless crusade for the defense 
of world-democracy. There is no meas¬ 
uring the power of a great social ideal 
when once it appeals to the heart of a 
whole people. Dynamic idealism, stir¬ 
ring the heart of society with a new 
emotionalism, will be the creator of new 
social and moral eras in civilization. 
This would mean new racial migrations, 
the installation of new world-reforms 
in a day. The prime need of the social 
and moral leaders of Jthe present world 
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is clear vision and moral earnestness, 
and they will induct our very children 
into the citizenship of a new age. 

Multiplying signs of the times fore¬ 
token a new day. The watchman, as he 
brushes from his locks the dews of the 
night, beholds a far-flung “red of the 
dawn.” The great war through which 
we have come has been a marvelous 
revealer of the age altruisms. Not 
only has the choice life of the world 
poured itself out upon the altars of 
of sacrifice, but for the cause of humanity 
wealth has been consecrated in unprece¬ 
dented volume. The most perfectly 
trained surgical and medical skill, the 
most cultivated and idealistic yoimg^ 
manhood, the most beautiful woman¬ 
hood, all re-enforced by the most con- 
smnmate science and by every material 
appliance, have been mobilized for 
humane service. If the war has inflicted 
untold suffering upon the world it has 
also been the occasion for revealing and 
exalting a human beneficence akin to 
the divine. Never before was prophetic 
vision focused upon a world-humanity as 
now. 

A “League of Nations”—^what does 
it mean ? It means altruism on a world¬ 
scale. Nations in blocks are proposing 
to forego hitherto selfish and cherished 
interests for the sake of forming a safe 
and secure alliance for world-harmony 
and for the universal rights of man. A 
powerful league of democratic nations 
already practically exists. A full world- 
league may not come in a day, but it is 
on the way and is sure to arrive. The 
thrones of aristocracy are tumbling 
down. We live in the rising era of 
world-democracy. Protestant Christian¬ 
ity, too long and too much divided 


into competitive sects, is seeking as 
never before, and at its very centers of 
power, to reconstitute itself into an 
organic and working unity for its more 
effective moral conquest of the world. 
The traffics of impurity and intemper¬ 
ance were never so resisted, never so 
hard hit, as today. There never were 
such penetrating and analyzing studies 
of social and industrial conditions as 
now; never so firm and general a p\ir- 
pose to instal social and industrial 
equities. Great and unprecedented 
philanthropies are multiplying upon 
every hand and are ever more effectively 
reaching out to human needs. 

Mr. Kidd very confidently believed 
that woman, “by the necessities of her 
being, has carried within her nature from 
the beginning in its highest potentialities 
the principle of the new era of power.” 
Schopenhauer declared, though he dis¬ 
played a kind of chronic enmity toward 
woman, that she is a being to whom “ the 
race is more than the individual, and 
the future greater than the present.” 
He further says: “In the recesses of her 
heart she lives always and altogether 
more in the race than in the individual.” 
Does it not appear then that the real 
era of woman’s power is already in 
the full dawn ? The doors of all indus¬ 
tries and professions are now open to 
her. It is the day of woman’s colleges 
and of all higher educational opportuni¬ 
ties for the sex. The great democracies, 
one after another, are conferring upon 
her the suffrage. The age is calling 
upon womanhood to assume without 
obstruction the highest throne of her 
possibilities. 

The times are socially and morally 
dynamic. This is the birth-time of 
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forces which are to take a new direction 
of the world. The agencies of progress 
were never so numerous, never so 
effective. Continents and oceans are 
traversed at express speed. The age 
commands electric and instant knowl¬ 
edge of all current human movements 
throughout the world. The processes of 
world-education are pervasive and rapid 
as never before. The public conscience 
was never so sensitive to moral issues. 
The alliance of moral forces was never 
so potential. 

If in the past environing shadows 
have at times made somewhat uncertain 


the courses of human history, we now 
can no longer doubt that new and guid¬ 
ing lights are gathering upon all skies. 
We know that in this very day as in no 
other day. 

Prophet-eyes do catch a glory surely gaming 
on the shade. 

The conflict between good and evil forces 
is still drastic and may be unduly 
prolonged; but civilization is surely 
migrating to its better heritage—a 
heritage where righteousness, brother¬ 
hood, enlightenment, and liberty shall 
assert perpetual sway. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY CHRISTIANITY 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


The following paper is an outline^ hardly more than a catalogue^ of some of the con¬ 
siderations which arise from the present tendencies toward co-operative unity among 
Protestant bodies. It is printed in its present form rather than after more complete 
development, in the hope that it may serve as indicating a helpful line of cleavage. 


I 

By secondary Christianity is meant 
a group of practices and beliefs which 
are not essential to Christian faith. 
Such secondary Christianity results both 
from the accretion of practices already in 
the social order and from popular think¬ 
ing about theology. 

In the days of the disintegration of 
Roman civilization secondary Chris¬ 
tianity took over from current paganism 
asceticism, the veneration of relics, saints, 
and the Virgin Mary. In the course of 
time there developed orders, auricular 
confession, penance, priestly absolution. 


the mass, and various forms of the 
ancient religious practices which have 
been preserved in the Catholic church. 

At the same time there was developed 
a secondary theology, which gave this 
secondary cultus a theological inter¬ 
pretation. Thus, for example, the Eu¬ 
charist evoked a doctrine of the mass, 
and baptism a doctrine of regeneration. 

In the Reformation much of this 
secondary Christianity was removed 
from the main stock of Christian belief. 
The Reformers by making the Bible 
the standard of faith and practice were 
inevitably led to abandon many of the 
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survivals of the old Roman world em¬ 
bodied in the Roman church. 

At the same time, the religion of the 
Reformation was not without its sec¬ 
ondary forms. There were a fear of 
devils, identification of religion with na¬ 
tional politics, sacramentarianism, and a 
theory of inspiration which was a sub¬ 
stitute for the Roman Catholic attitude 
as to pope and councils. 

Our day has its secondary Chris¬ 
tianity as well. Even the most liberal 
and spiritual-minded of the chmches 
are not content to hold merely to the 
primary elements of Christian religion, 
but permit and sometimes even favor the 
existence of religious practices and theo¬ 
logical teaching which are confessedly 
not of equal worth with these primary 
elements. 

Nor is secondary Christianity neces¬ 
sarily the property of ignorant people 
alone. Many learned men have never 
been brought into touch with the crea¬ 
tive and intellectual forces of their day. 
They prefer to use religious forms and 
formulas which are satisfactory to the 
rank and file of the church. As this 
rank and file of church members are not 
well-educated, and are quite imaware of 
the actual state of knowledge as to man 
and nature, they very naturally respond 
more readily to religious practices and 
preaching which arose from a state of 
culture more nearly like that which they 
themselves possess. From this springs 
up a sort of layman’s religion which 
is more concerned with easily grasped 
ideas than with the query as to what 
really constitutes religious truth. 

Yet it would be altogether unfair to 
say that all secondary Christianity in 
our modem days is comparable with that 


which sprang up with the period of the 
decline of the Roman Empire. It is 
true that, among people who are within 
church connections, religious ideas and 
practices are often crude and some¬ 
times approach superstition. Organized 
Christianity has never succeeded in 
removing from the world a belief in 
luck and in those superstitions which 
seek to control the future by some more 
or less innocuous magic. Even sup¬ 
posedly intelligent people rap on wood 
to ward off misfortune, refuse to begin 
journeys on Friday, and hesitate to sit 
thirteen at a table. Millions of people 
still regard it as possible to win favor 
from God by the invocation of saints 
and the making of vows. Arguments 
advanced for tithing circle dangerously 
near formal vows when men are prom¬ 
ised prosperity in business if they give 
a tenth of their income to the Lord. 
There are many persons who are like the 
traveler in the Alps who swore volubly 
at the mosquitoes but refused to travel 
to another town on Sunday in order to 
avoid them. 

Popular preachers and evangelists 
as a rule use those formulations and 
illustrations of Christian doctrine which 
are quite outside the field of reasonable 
proof. Many Christian denominations 
erect some characteristic doctrine or 
rite into a test of Christian loyalty which 
in effect excommunicates at least two- 
thirds of the total church membership 
of the nation. A comparison of the 
authoritative doctrinal statements of 
scores of Protestant denominations will 
show that the points of difference which 
keep them apart are of a sort which few 
would say are essential to the saving 
work of Christ. 
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All of these facts are so patent as to 
need, as it were, only to be catalogued. 
The issue, however, which they raise is 
one with which our day is increasingly 
concerned. Now as never before men 
question as to just what relationship 
these secondary forms have with the 
essential Christianity which is the com¬ 
mon property of‘practically all Chris¬ 
tians. 

n 

Primary Christianity might be de¬ 
scribed as a belief in the personal reve¬ 
lation of God through Jesus Christ with 
such religious corollaries thereto as 
have been shown to be of moral power 
and in accord with reality. 

A comparative study of all Christian 
groups will show that they believe in a 
personal God, usually conceived of as 
known in experience in three persons, 
in a human nature that is hopeless and 
helpless without dynamic fellowship 
with this God, in the mediation of Jesus 
both in life and in death, in a life of 
righteousness and love made possible by 
divine help, in an individual immortality 
with suffering and happiness according 
to each individual’s relationship to God. 
Each one of these fundamental ele¬ 
ments of the Christian religion has had 
its historical and even local doctrinal 
description, but in some form or other 
they are present in the beliefs or hopes of 
aU Christians. The very groups that 
are most strenuous in the observance of 
some form of secondary Christianity are 
devoted to those great truths which 
express the need of spiritual fellowship 
with God in order to follow the ideals of 
Christ. 

Approached from another point of 
view, a line of distinction may be seen 


between secondary and primary Chris¬ 
tianity in that the former is divisive, 
while the latter is unifying; one aims at 
ecclesiastical regularity and the other 
at an extension into society of moral 
S3anpathy and justice. 

Such a statement, however, is far 
enough from being wholly complete, for 
in the actual religious life the two ele¬ 
ments are not so sharply divided as this 
analysis would lead one to infer; and it 
is the close interweaving of secondary 
and primary Christianity that compli¬ 
cates all attempts at carrying forward 
Christianity in what might be called the 
grand manner. 

Nor can it be denied that secondary 
Christianity possesses a functional value. 
To begin with, it has always served, 
imperfectly it is true but none the less 
really, as a medium through which 
fimdamental faith has been embodied 
in social life. The religious life of 
Christians, except in the case of great 
leaders, has seldom raised itself far above 
the level of the general social class to 
which it belongs. That demand for 
unification of religion and other forms of 
experience which lies beneath all church 
practice and thought makes it all but 
inevitable that in various groups there 
should be various expressions and em¬ 
bodiments of fundamental Christian 
faith. Our society is not homogeneous, 
and the religion of its component groups 
varies from an all but superstitious 
Christianity among the ignorant on the 
one side, to the all but unorganized 
Christian attitudes of the highly in¬ 
tellectual class on the other side. Be¬ 
tween these extremes are groups of all 
degrees of culture. Each one of these 
aims to speak its faith in its own 
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language. One has but to examine the 
advertisements of religious services to 
be found in any newspaper to see how 
easily every man’s taste can find a type 
of preaching satisfactory to itself. 
Much of the complaint against so-called 
doctrinal teaching is due to the fact that 
the doctrines are set forth in the language 
of the schools rather than in the language 
of popular experience. The same fact 
explains why a successful preacher so 
often becomes unsuccessful as he passes 
from one church to another. He finds 
that the immediate and controlling 
interests of the groups fail to respond to 
an unfamiliar exposition of the very 
truth they all profess to believe. Their 
secondary Christianity no longer is a 
medium of ultimate truths. 

Further, we are so constituted as to 
find it difficult to respond immediately 
to what might be called primary en¬ 
thusiasms. During the past months we 
have had an illustration of this in 
national affairs. He would be a poor 
patriot who would deny that the ideals 
for which men could fight are the ideals 
for which they should labor. But 
experience has shown that it is much 
easier to arouse enthusiasm to support 
one’s nation at the expense of one’s life 
than it is to support the same country 
at the expense of paying taxes. Until 
a primary political enthusiasm is actu¬ 
ally made immediate and appealing in 
current, i.e., secondary, interests, it is 
very apt to seem remote and theoretical. 
The same is true in religion. It is easier 
to support one’s denomination or local 
church than to devote one’s self directly 
to the ends that the denomination or the 
local church serves. Successful pastors 
are always able to stimulate action by 


appeals to immediate rather than to 
ultimate ends. 

Such conditions generally arouse the 
impatience of radicals, for radicals are 
those rare persons who see ends rather 
than means, and approach ends regard¬ 
less of the people who must reach them. 
A radical is generally one who describes 
a primary cause apart from the means by 
which it is to be gained, or one who would 
destroy all secondary causes in the 
interests of what seems to him ultimate 
truth. In theology he is almost certain 
to see the weakness of secondary Chris¬ 
tianity and to extol the primary Chris¬ 
tianity without raising the practical 
question as to how a secondary Chris¬ 
tianity can be made to fimction whole¬ 
somely in the interest of primary 
Christianity, or how a primary Chris¬ 
tianity can exist without agencies, 
institutions, practices, and formulas. 
As a result radicals are almost invariably 
leaders in destruction. They seldom have 
proved themselves leaders in construc¬ 
tion. Swept away by loyalty to the spirit 
they ignore the necessity of the body. 

If the destruction of evil were all there 
is in progress, reform would be a com¬ 
paratively simple affair. The difficulty 
of reform, however, in the church as 
everywhere else, is folks. The minute 
folks undertake to realize in their own 
lives any ideal, they are immediately 
affected by the total mass of habits and 
interests which they have acquired. 
To drop these habits of thought and 
action without having at hand any 
medium for making real those ex¬ 
periences they have experienced is almost 
inevitably to produce suffering and de¬ 
struction equally in society and in the 
individual soul. 
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There are those who seem to feel 
that no reform can be accomplished ex¬ 
cept by some form of violence; that 
there can be no progress without suffer¬ 
ing. They want to have men not only 
choose and follow the right, but have a 
consciousness of definite surrender of the 
things they have abandoned. Few of us 
are able to see how those who differ 
with us in nonessentials can really agree 
in essentials. We rather insist that the 
confession of agreement shall be ac¬ 
companied by a recantation of the 
things in which others have differed 
with us. But such an attitude of mind 
is attempting a reform against nature. 

Ill 

A fundamental Christianity will al¬ 
ways have its variety of organization 
and expression. The real struggle is 
not between a loyalty to primary Chris¬ 
tianity and a disavowal of secondary 
Christianity, but rather concerns the 
relationship which a secondary Chris¬ 
tianity shall hold to primary faith. 
Are the two so indissolubly united that 
the abandonment or modification of the 
one destroys the other ? What should 
be the real relation of secondary to 
primary Christianity ? 

First, secondary forms of Christian¬ 
ity, whether they be of rite or of doctrine, 
should be essentially at one with the 
primary Christianity that they would 
express. For example, any doctrine of 
the atonement, like the deception of 
Satan by God, is in the nature of the case 
abhorrent to the intelligent Christian. 
However imderstandable a doctrine of 
the atonement may be, it must not 
present God as a whit less moral than the 
ideals which Jesus set forth. Neither 


must it use figures of speech or ritual 
practices which contradict the belief 
that a God of love is also a God of law. 
No rite or practice or doctrine that is 
essentially opposed to primary Christian 
faith can be justified. 

In the second place, a secondary 
Christianity must not be made primary 
in thought or action. A certain dis- 
tingiiished man said jokingly that he 
knew he was a good Baptist and he 
hoped he was a good Christian. The 
same thing has been expressed in the 
conduct of many people more seriously. 
Secondary Christianity has been so iden¬ 
tified with primary Christianity as to 
make its acceptance or its rejection a 
test of Christian character. Christians, 
for instance, who will insist that baptism 
is not necessary for salvation will argue 
that refusal to be baptized is an evidence 
of lack of loyalty to Jesus Christ which 
argues sin. Such an attitude of mind 
has made the secondary Christianity 
the test of the primary. The proper 
order of procedure is precisely the re¬ 
verse. 

In the third place, secondary Chris¬ 
tianity should not be permitted to pre¬ 
vent the fellowship of those who are 
at one in the primary faith. This seems 
so self-evident that it is hard to realize 
that in actual practice it often has come 
to pass that the really divisive elements 
between denominations are to be found 
in what are admitted by all to be mat¬ 
ters of secondary importance. Such a 
fact will not be judged too harshly by 
students of human nature. Secondary 
Christianity has preserved much of the 
history of the groups to which it belongs. 
In many cases its elements were the 
veritable tests of loyalty to the church 
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and to primary Christianity. Although 
they no longer so serve, it seems almost 
sacrilege to reject what have come to be 
regarded as precious elements in the 
faith of our fathers. 

Nor is loyalty to primary Christian 
beliefs a negative attitude toward all 
else. It is discriminating and positive. 
It is ready to treat any form of secondary 
Christianity as respectfully as it de¬ 
serves. Nor is such an attitude of 
mind without the sacrificial giving of 
justice to others—the one ethical test 
of a genuine Christian morality. For 
while it is easy to be indifferent to the 
belief of others when one has lost one’s 
own, it is‘indeed hard for the sake of 
fellowship with others to treat as 
secondary that which one regards as 
precious. Yet we modem Christians 


must learn this if we are to be of actual 
moral influence. How can the church 
hope to bring peace to a world through 
mutual compromise until it has learned 
how to be at peace within itself through 
mutual tolerance ? Any group of Chris¬ 
tians which attempts directly or in¬ 
directly to coerce another group into 
accepting some form of secondary Chris¬ 
tianity is exhibiting its incapacity to be 
a leader in a world which demands unity 
in essentials and sacrificial giving of 
justice in all else. If the church, while 
unqualifiedly loyal to its fundamental 
convictions, identifies such loyalty with 
the acceptance of any form of secondary 
Christianity it will fail to be the yeast 
of the kingdom and will leave the world 
a poorer and more dangerous place in 
which to live. 


RELIGIOUS FANATICISM: ASSET OR DEBIT? 


REV. WILLIAM H. LEACH 
First Presbyterian Church, Alden, New York 


Religious fanaticism, as considered in 
this article, means that spirit of religios¬ 
ity which so controls the life of its victims 
that it blinds their eyes to any other 
tmths or causes, natural, logical, or 
scientific. It may at times be based 
upon hard fact. More often its founda¬ 
tion is upon superstition or imagination. 
Its victims are always one-ideaed men. 
Their main virtue lies in the fact that 
they push one idea, their fault that they 
see nothing else in the world. 

It is a matter of common comment 
that the progress of humanity has been 


brought about by fanatics. It is 
assumed that the world is aroused from 
its slumbers of indifference by the one¬ 
sided individuals who proclaim the 
wrongs of society. To a certain degree 
the idea is correct. It is one of the 
assets of fanaticism, yet it may be 
doubted if the fanatic type of mind ever 
could do more than agitate. It is the 
normal-functioning man that builds and 
constructs. 

The virtue of the fanatic as an 
agitator is largely due to the emotional 
response which his appeal finds in the 
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human breast. Mankind is still reached 
more largely by the emotions than by 
reason. Religious and social leaders 
who find a response in great multitudes 
are almost universally of the emotional, 
fanatic type, Peter the Hermit drew 
great multitudes around him while Abb6 
Suger was despised. Yet Suger was 
right and Peter was wrong. 

John Lord states the principle in his 
lecture on Mohammed. “The eternal 
triumph of a religion .... is not so 
much owing to the purity and loftiness 
of its truths, as to its harmony with pre¬ 
vailing errors and corruptions. When 
Mohammed preached his sublimest doc¬ 
trines, and appealed with reason and 
conscience, he converted about a score 
of people in thirteen years. When he 
invoked demoralizing passions, he con¬ 
verted all Arabia in eleven years/’ 
Mohammed fell before the spiritual 
temptation of appealing to the inherent 
&naticism of Arabia. He fell down and 
worshiped the god of the imderworld 
which gave him all the nations his eyes 
could see. 

The spirit of fanaticism makes the 
minister’s task easier. He personally 
may not^be in sympathy with it. But 
fanaticism is blind and awards to the 
minister an intellectual heritage of which 
he may not be guilty. His ministerial 
office and garb stand as a cloud between 
the minds of his parish and himself. 
For many ministers this is a material 
blessing. Were it not for their intel¬ 
lectual heritage their churches would be 
dissatisfied with their theology. 

The modem appeal is still largely 
superstitious* Parents present their 
babes for baptism, believing in some 
mysterious power of the rite. Youth 


are brought into membership with the 
church, believing that it offers some 
spiritual blessing other than that which 
can be obtained by Christian service. 
Our religious educational facilities ad¬ 
here to educational methods until a few 
weeks before Easter Sunday, when as of 
yore, tears become the main argument of 
the teacher for the pupil to give his life 
to Christ. And the inherent fanaticism 
responds for a few weeks. 

The presence of such a large propor¬ 
tion of women in our churches is doubt¬ 
less explained by this law. The female 
is emotionally different from the male. 
She has a greater tendency toward 
religious fanaticism. Professor Phelps 
used to explain that the women would 
always be at church and that the test 
of a minister was to draw the men. Paul 
recognized this principle. In his letters 
to the Corinthian church he urged that 
the women sit in silence. Why? The 
Corinthian church had been outraged 
by bursts of emotion which threatened 
its spiritual life. Paul, realizing the 
emotional nature of woman, urged this 
as a means of restraint. 

The writer in one of his parishes had 
an experience which taught him the 
wisdom of Paul’s method. A certain 
woman, formerly prominent, had with¬ 
drawn to ally herself with an emotional 
sect. She professed remarkable experi¬ 
ences, among them the New Testament 
gift of tongues. When the writer came 
to the field, as a new pastor, she con¬ 
sented to attend one of the midweek 
services. Both in prayer and testimony 
this strange gift was revealed. The 
words tumbled out in a confused mass. 
Occasionally one could be distinguished. 
One of her friends confessed to the 
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minister that she was crazy on religion, 
but added, ‘‘it’s a pretty good subject 
to be crazy on.” The minister’s answer, 
which larger experience justifies, was that 
it was a very dangerous subject to be 
crazy on—dangerous for the woman 
herself and for the community. 

The fanatic t)rpe is distinctly useful 
in keeping alive services of prayer and 
testimony. They thrive best in such an 
atmosphere. The attempt to change 
such services into public forums cannot 
as yet be said to have been a succe^. 
But with enough of the spirit of fanati¬ 
cism in the church the minister may be 
assured of good prayer services. Often¬ 
times the clergyman himself is an 
obstacle in the way of such services, as 
he takes it upon himself to act as a 
safety valve to religious emotion. 

Fanaticism is a great asset to the 
church in the matter of publicity. It 
keeps people thinking and talking reli¬ 
gion when otherwise they might forget 
it. The fanatical sects do a great deal 
of free advertising for the churches. 
Regardless of one’s attitude toward 
Billy Sunday, those of us who have 
survived his meetings find that an 
atmosphere of religious thinking was 
created. One of the surprising results 
of such meetings is the wideness of their 
effects. Results of converts show pref¬ 
erences for the various branches of 
Protestantism, Catholicism, the liberal 
bodies, and the Christian Science church. 
It is a peculiar phenomenon. The sects 
he hurled his charges at profit by the 
meetings. 

As a principle, the appeal of a sect to 
the emotional determines its number of 
adherents. A number of years ago in an 
eastern city a Christian Scientist church 


and a Unitarian church were built. 
The Unitarian church is historically 
reserved and logical. The other is 
historically one which appeals to the 
emotional and fanatic rather than to the 
intellect. Today in that city of 500,000 
there are three prosperous Christian 
Scientist churches and one average-sized 
Unitarian. 

Religious fanaticism has been an 
asset to the world, in that it has pro¬ 
duced a great number of heroes and 
martyrs. Religion has found thousands 
of men who have gladly died for their 
faiths, true or false. Not all have been 
fanatics. But this type will rush the 
more quickly to the sacrifice. 

The examples of self-denial in our 
day which call for personal privation 
and sacrifice come largely from this type 
of mind. When a church is being built 
the fanatic goes without bread and shoes 
that the house of God may have proper 
adornment. The nation calls for loans 
and gifts in the time of war. The normal 
gives from his plenty, keeping enough for 
his own wants; the fanatic gives his all 
and willingly suffers that his coi^itry 
may profit thereby. 

Yet with all these virtues, and they 
are real, we may question whether 
fanaticism can justify itself in the King¬ 
dom of God. This may be but another 
instance of where the church’s best 
friend is Christianity’s worst enemy. 
Truth finds it necessary to compete with 
emotion. Too much popularity has 
always corrupted Christianity. Straight 
and narrow is the way that leadeth 
to life. A great many instances of 
self-sacrifice could be classed under 
“Corban,” which Jesus so vigorously 
condenmed. 
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Fanaticism is blind. Or it can see 
only out of one eye. Thus it cannot 
grow intellectually or spiritually. The 
fanatic has not been used to uniting cause 
and effect, premise and conclusion, and 
cannot do so now. Words of truth have 
no effect, for the mind is closed and the 
heart has chosen its final love. 

Hume relates an experience at a 
revival meeting. The vast audience 
was sobbing. Every word from the 
minister brought fresh convulsions. He 
saw one woman who had been crying so 
from the beginning that she could not 
possibly have heard one word from the 
preacher. 

“My good woman,” said Hume, “since 
you cannot hear the preacher, will you 
tell me what you are weeping for?” 

She was startled by this question. 
After a moment’s thought she burst into 
fresh grief, exclaiming, ‘‘Sir, can’t you 
see the holy wag of his head ?” 

The woman was religious to an ex¬ 
treme, but at the same time she was help¬ 
less as far as Christianity was concerned. 

The fanatic is not alone blind; he 
is intolerant. Whether his particular 
fanaticism is liberal or conservative, 
churchly or free lance, he is always in¬ 
tolerant. Tolerance is one of the foun¬ 
dation stones of the Kingdom of God. 
Fanaticism combats it. The fanatic is 
always right and cannot be wrong, be¬ 
cause he has the final revelation. The in¬ 
tolerant man can understand his type of 
mind, but he cannot understand anyone 
else’s type of mind. A good illustration 
is the Bible fanatic. If he is a literalist, 
he cannot understand any other inter¬ 
pretation, even to disagree with it. 

These are the reasons why he cannot 
be used to build the Kingdom of God. 


The Kingdom is a growth. The fanatic 
knows nothing of growth. Skepticism, 
immorality, frailty, these can be led to 
the light. The fanatic cannot be. He 
will kill himself first to pose as a martyr. 
The Kingdom contains the poor in spirit, 
the meek, those who mourn, but there 
is no place in it for those so sure of their 
righteousness and salvation. 

The fanatic opposes the Kingdom in 
that his outlook is always individualistic 
rather than social. In the church he is 
seeking the salvation of souls. In the 
world he is seeking wealth, the throning 
of some hobby, or class preference. 

It is well to draw a timely distinction 
here. The casual reader notices that 
the Bolshevists of the world are fanatics 
and yet professedly social in their out¬ 
look. The answer is that the Bolshevists 
are not social in their outlook. They 
are extremely individualistic. Contrast 
their ideas with those of the British 
Labor party. The latter with its pro¬ 
gram of social evolution' has a social 
vision. The Bolshevists with their 
vision of social anarchy are individual¬ 
istic. They would enthrone a class at 
the expense of humanity. 

The Kingdom of God falls between 
the two extremes of capitalism and 
anarchy. It is based upon unselfishness 
and largeness of vision. The fanatic is 
usually found with one of the extremes 
in his thinking. The Christian today 
does not need to sponsor one extreme or 
the other but to preach the gospel of 
imselfislmess that leads to the King¬ 
dom. The peril of America is not in 
the spirit of pro-Germanism but in its 
altogether too large spirit which is pro¬ 
self, individualistic, and in this sense 
fanatical. 
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Fanaticism is a debit to the extent 
that its methods drive many normal- 
thinking people away from institutional 
religion. Washington Gladden gave this 
as one of the reasons of his opposition to 
the Billy Sunday meetings: many people 
are driven still farther away from an open 
allegiance to Christ. We have men¬ 
tioned that Paul thought of this in con¬ 
nection with the Corinthians and it is not 
surprising that other instances occur in 
the book of Acts which show the same 
fear. 

At Philippi there was the experience 
with the demoniac girl. When she saw 
Paul and his companions she greeted 
them by crying: “These men are 
servants of the most high God who 
proclaim imto you the way of salvation.” 
Now that was exactly what Paul was 
doing. But he rebuked the spirit in the 
girl. Was it because he did not care to 
have his religion sponsored by that type 
of a mind ? Paul was more careful than 
some others to avoid entangling alliances. 
The occasion at Lystra where the people 
would have worshiped him is another 
instance. He refused to use methods 
which might ally to his cause the fanatic 
and superstitious type to the banishment 
of the logical and sane. In the four¬ 
teenth chapter of I Corinthians, he 
considers the instance of a church which 
has well-nigh wrecked itself by fa¬ 
naticism. His appeal in that instance is 
for an adjustment, rather than the 
placing of the speech of tongues first. 

Fanaticism has, on the whole, shown 
itself incapable of organizing and main¬ 
taining a strong institution. Its individ¬ 
ual type of mind is one of agitation rather 
than of construction. While often fa¬ 
naticism has fired the mind of humanity, 


it is a different type which has whipped 
the enthusiasm into permanent organiza¬ 
tion. Peter the Hermit could inspire 
thousands, but as an executive he was a 
failure. The Pope used him as an 
agitator but wisely turned the guidance 
of the crusade to more capable hands. 
Pastor Russell was a good organizer but 
there is a question how far he was of the 
fanatical mind as contrasted with the 
executive. His followers have failed to 
hold the organization together. Mrs. 
Eddy as an individual was but Mrs. 
Eddy; used by skilled organizers she 
became the Christian Scientist church. 

Most of the fanatical sects run out 
in a few years or a generation. The 
Church of Christ must stand as long as 
there is need for it in the world. The 
organized church has had and has today 
its faults, but it still represents the best 
way of evangelizing the world. The 
missionary enterprises, carried on in the 
fanatic’s way, would be intensified in one 
locality, and on one idea, to the exclusion 
of the world and the larger truth. The 
church needs to listen to the warnings 
from its fanatic prophets, but it needs to 
strengthen for service its organization 
at the same time. 

Despite our analyses, religious fa¬ 
naticism remains as a potent factor in the 
religious life of today. Is it too much to 
say that one of the tasks of the Christian 
church is to replace it with the saneness 
of New Testament Christianity? It is 
woven into the very fiber of Christian 
institutions. Paul’s successors were not 
as wise as he. And even today the 
churchman is in doubt. Shall he use 
it as an asset or shall he combat it 
as an impediment in the pathway of 
progress ? 
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MAKING CHRISTIANITY SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

III. DEMOCRACY AND CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, D.D. 

Professor of Christian Theology in the University of Chicago 


I. Christianity aa a Chnrah Religion 

Whether we like it or not we must 
reckon with the church as an essential 
factor in Christianity. It is true that 
there is today, as there has always been, 
widespread criticism of the church. 
Indeed, it is easy to place the religion of 
Jesus in sharp contrast to the seeming 
interests of ecclesiastical organizations. 
Just now, when the tremendous passions 
and devotions of the Great War are fresh 
in mind, there are many voices declaring 
that men are utterly impatient of the 
petty disputes of the various denomina¬ 
tions, and are longing for some form of 
religion which shall more directly express 
the broad ideals which have come from 
participation in great events. 

Yet these very criticisms are evi¬ 
dence of the vitality of the church. One 
does not take time to criticize a mori¬ 
bund institution. It is only when the 
institution seems indispensable to the 
achievement of the ideals that criticism 
is undertaken. What most critics wish 
to see is a reformed church, not a church¬ 
less religion. For only as religious ex¬ 
perience shall have some medium of 
expression can it become effective in the 
world. 

The history of Christianity shows 
conclusively that the church is essential 
to the life of the Christian religion. 
Again and again religious movements 


have arisen, aiming to purify the errors 
of the church by setting up in opposition 
a churchless religion. But such move¬ 
ments have been compelled to rely on 
general literary means of influencing 
people, and have found that without 
such an organization as the church the 
propaganda makes small headway. We 
need only remind ourselves of Gnosti¬ 
cism, of the pantheistic sects of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, of 
Deism, or of the purely inspirational 
movements of modem times to see the 
relative weakness of a religion without a 
church. 

Moreover, it has become clear to us 
from historical and psychological study 
that religion is a group experience quite 
as much as it is an individual experience. 
Worship, belief, religious activities, are 
as a rule stimulated and shaped by the 
rituak, creeds, and programs of the 
church to which an individual is at¬ 
tached. The religion of a person who 
remains detached from a social organiza¬ 
tion is likely to be somewhat nebulous. 
For the sake of a strong personal re¬ 
ligion, then, it is necessary to have a 
strong church. 

But, unfortunately, our discussions of 
the nature of the church are likely to 
start without any adequate compre¬ 
hension of the vital relation between the 
church and the individual and social life 
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of the age. What kind of church polity 
ought to be promoted ? The answer to 
this question is too often sought by 
laboriously searching into precedents 
centuries old, rather than by inquiring 
as to the kind of organization which 
would most efficiently serve the religious 
needs of today. Thus the discussion 
turns upon disputed theories as to what 
precise rituals or sacraments or officers 
were authoritatively prescribed in the 
first century of the Christian era. The 
activities and aims of the church are thus 
determined by what is believed to have 
been said centuries ago rather than by 
inquiring what are the actual demands 
of the present. 

II. The Hietorioal Point of View 

What was the origin of the church, 
and what has been its history, if we lay 
aside dogmatic prejudice and seek to 
learn the actual course of events ? 

The very variety of theories as to the 
original form of the church suggests 
that the data at our disposal are in¬ 
sufficient for any definitive doctrine. 
When advocates of a high-church theory 
of apostolic succession appeal to the same 
scriptural writings as do the Friends or 
the Dunkards, one may be forgiven for 
thinking that a priori doctrinal prefer¬ 
ences have much to do with one's 
exegesis. 

From the historical point of view, the 
Christian church must be studied as 
a living, growing means of expressing 
the Christian life. Nothing is farther 
from the truth than that idyllic picture 
which is sometimes drawn of a primitive 
church without schisms or differences of 
belief. The second chapter of Paul's 
epistle to the Galatians gives first-hand 


testimony to a serious and fundamental 
divergence of view between Paul and 
Peter. The first chapter of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians reveals con¬ 
tentious parties among the Christians 
at Corinth. Recall the numerous refer¬ 
ences to wayward persons and groups in 
the pastoral epistles. Rim through the 
extant literature of the early church, and 
observe how prominent a problem is the 
task of securing some sort of unity amid 
the variety of beliefs and aspirations. 
To the historically minded student it is 
evident that from the very first Chris¬ 
tianity was too many-sided, too various 
in its aims, too catholic in its appeal 
to be completely defined in terms of any 
neat and finished organization. More¬ 
over, this very variety was the product 
of life itself. A religious organization 
which was entirely suited to those who 
thought in terms of conventional Juda- 
bm was not adapted to Gentiles. 
The peculiar religious needs of the 
Gentiles created a ferment which made 
for new forms of group life. Circum- 
cbion had to be made optional. Place 
had to be made for Hellenistic ways of 
thinking in the place of Hebraic. The 
actual structure of the church was built 
up by the living interests of the age. 

Moreover, thb vital process of or¬ 
ganizing church life so as to do justice 
to all the needs of men has never ceased. 
Marvelously as the Catholic church in 
the days of Hildebrand succeeded in its 
attempt at one authoritative organiza¬ 
tion, the pre-Reformation world was 
never free from ‘‘sects," nor was the 
Catholic church itself free from dis¬ 
sensions. Since the Lutheran reforma¬ 
tion the external unity coveted by 
Catholicism has disappeared forever. 
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The rise of new sects and new denomina¬ 
tions is understood historically by taking 
account of the vital religious needs which 
were crying for expression, and which 
foimd that expression inhibited by ex¬ 
isting churches. From the point of 
view of history, then, the Christian 
church is a living, growing organization, 
inevitably aflFected by the life of men, 
inevitably criticized when it fails to 
meet vital needs, inevitably reformed 
either by inner amendment or by new 
church organizations so as better to 
serve its day and generation. 

Thus thinking of the church as a 
historical development, let us examine 
its character in the light of the growth 
of democracy. 

III. Cliiiroh Organization in Torma 
of Antooraoy 

The Catholic church is the outcome 
of the endeavor to organize Christianity 
in a way best suited to meet the needs of 
an imperialistic age. The Roman Em¬ 
pire had furnished an impressive example 
of a world organized from an administra¬ 
tive center at Rome, and this ideal of a 
unified world dominated the thinking of 
the Middle Ages. The Catholic church 
undertook to administer world-wide 
Christianity in the same eflSdent way. 

But it is important to remember that 
the Roman Empire did not represent a 
democratic movement. It was rather 
an organization of the world planned 
from the imperial center. The charac¬ 
teristic feature of the worship of the 
emperor as a mark of loyalty indicates 
how completely the essential nature of 
the state was conceived in terms of 
overhead government. The possibility 
of a unified world depended on the 


existence of a governmental authority 
raised above the differences of race and 
language and custom. And the validity 
of this universal governmental authority 
was expressed in the doctrine of the 
inherent sanctity and eternity of the 
Roman state. It stood before the eyes 
of men, and continued in their imagina¬ 
tion throughout the Middle Ages as 
the Holy Roman Empire, accepted as an 
a priori metaphysical fact. 

This same way of thinking naturally 
was employed in the interpretation of 
religious institutions. Especially after 
the Catholic church had grown to such 
imposing proportions did it seem like an 
eternally decreed divine institution. It 
was simply there in the world with all 
its power, exercising its functions in the 
name of a divine authority. To ques¬ 
tion this authority would have been 
presumptuous, even if there had been 
any desire to do so. 

In our modern age, when we are so 
accustomed to empirical and scientific 
ways of ascertaining what we want to 
know, it is hard for us to appreciate the 
attitude of mind which prevailed when 
there was no such opportunity for in¬ 
formation as is now fivailable. Men 
were bom into a world which they had 
little or no power to alter. They learned 
their trades and organized their social 
life by continuing the traditions of their 
fathers. The world was there as a 
finished thing, to which men must con¬ 
form. In religious philosophy this took 
the form of an explanation of everything 
in terms of original divine decrees. God 
had enacted that things should be thus 
and so. The universe existed by reason 
of laws which he had imposed upon it. 
The value of institutions was determined 
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by asking whether these actually con¬ 
formed to the divine laws. 

Whenever dissatisfaction arose, there¬ 
fore, men assumed that the difficulty lay 
in the fact that the divine mandates 
were being transgressed. To remedy 
evils men must first ascertain what God 
had willed and then make human actions 
conform to that will. Institutions and 
officials might be criticized by the stand¬ 
ards of the divine requirement; but to 
hold them accoimtable to the mere 
whims of people was a monstrous ideal. 
The latter procedure would put the 
voice of sinful or fallible man in the 
place of the eternally righteous purposes 
of God. 

This ideal of the organization of the 
world is essentially autocratic. The 
fact that the autocrat is God, whose pur¬ 
poses are utterly righteous and whose 
chief concern is the welfare of men, gave 
to the ideal a moral character which freed 
it from any suspicion of tyranny. In¬ 
deed, by contrast with the many in¬ 
stances of selfishness on the part of 
earthly lords and rulers, the benevolent 
rule of God was felt to be the strong 
defense of men. The only recoiurse 
against injustice was to demand that 
rulers should rule in the fear of God and 
act according to his commands. 

Let us now look at the organization 
of the Catholic church in the light of this 
mediaeval conception of the world. 
According to Catholic doctrine, Jesus 
Christ, the divine Son of God, es¬ 
tablished Christianity in the form of a 
definite institution, and committed to 
that institution the administration of 
all that is essential to salvation. The 


Pope is the ‘‘vicar of Christ.’’ The 
validity of any office or sacrament or 
doctrine is to be determined by asking 
whether it is in accord with the divinely 
decreed constitution of the church. 

And that we may be able to satisfy the 
obligation of embracing the true faith, and 
of constantly preserving it, God has in¬ 
stituted the Church through his only-be¬ 
gotten Son, and has bestowed on it manifest 
notes of that institution, that it may be 
recognized by all men as the guardian and 
teacher of the revealed word; for to the 
Catholic Church alone belong all those 
admirable tokens which have been divinely 
established for the credibility of the 
Christian faith.* 

The Catholic church thus declares 
herself to be the sole divinely authorized 
Chrbtian institution. To her and to 
her alone were committed the doctrines 
and the sacraments essential to man’s 
salvation. In any controversy con¬ 
cerning content of doctrine or validity of 
sacraments the church has a divinely 
given right to pronounce what is to be 
accepted, while any rival voice may be 
shown to be attempting to usurp the 
authority given solely to the Catholic 
church. 

Does an objector appeal to reason ? 
The church replies that the revelation 
which it declares and interprets was 
divinely given to correct fallible human 
reason. 

For the doctrine of faith which God hath 
revealed has not been proposed like a 
philosophical invention to be perfected by 
human ingenuity, but has been delivered as 
a divine deposit to the Spouse of Christ to 
be faithfully kept and infallibly declared.* 


* Dogmatic Decrees of the Vatican Council, Session III, chapter iii. 

* Ihid.f Session in, chapter iv. 
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Does a critic bring forward some 
scriptural text to sustain a position at 
variance with that proclaimed by eccle¬ 
siastical authority ? The church replies 
that it alone has the divine commission 
to declare what scripture teaches. 

That is to be held as the true sense of 
Holy Scriptures which our Holy Mother 
Church hath held and holds, to whom it 
belongs to judge of the true sense and 
interpretation of the Holy Scripture.* 

Does one venture to cite some theo¬ 
logian in contradistinction to the voice 
of the church ? In 1870 it was solemnly 
decreed that the word of the Pope should 
be final on any question. 

The Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex 

cathedray _is possessed of that infallibility 

with which the divine Redeemer willed that 
his church should be endowed for defining 
doctrine regarding faith or morals; and that 
therefore such definitions of the Roman 
Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, and 
not from the consent of the Church.* 

Surely autocracy could not be more 
rigorously guarded. Where is there any 
room for criticism ? The right to decide 
all crucial questions is located in an 
institution which asserts its sole 
authority to give right decisions. 

What now is the mission of this auto¬ 
cratic church? Since it has a direct 
divine commission, it can stand in 
judgment on all other institutions. 
These are to be tolerated and encouraged 
in so far as they reinforce the ideals of 
Catholicism. They are to be opposed 
and destroyed in so far as they represent 
divergent ideals. Catholicism can brook 
no rivals. Its aim is not simply to make 
the world better, not even simply to 
make it Christian, but to make it 


Catholic. Any non-Catholic organiza¬ 
tion of society is endured only when en¬ 
durance is inevitable. But the ultimate 
goal is to have the world unified and 
spiritually governed by the Catholic 
church. 

Take, for example, the Catholic 
attitude toward education. There is 
prevalent today a conception of educa¬ 
tion which would make the entire process 
consist in giving to developing human 
beings such a knowledge of facts and 
such a control of scientific methods as to 
furnish the ability to come to inde¬ 
pendent power of judgment. But such 
independence of judgment means criti¬ 
cism, debate, experiment. The doc¬ 
trines of the church might then be 
examined by critical methods, and 
dissent from them might be induced. 
The student trained in a modem univer¬ 
sity will decide, for example, what to 
believe concerning the doctrine of evolu¬ 
tion by studying the facts, not by asking 
what the church has decreed on the 
subject. 

Such freedom of judgment is evi¬ 
dently out of harmony with the Catholic 
ideal. Instead of a world of ideas uni¬ 
fied and organized by one supreme 
authority, secular education would give 
us a world of incessant debate and con¬ 
stant change. Consequently, Catholi¬ 
cism, in order to be true to its mission, 
must rigidly control education. The 
public schools are distrusted because 
they train boys and girls to come to 
conclusions without reference to what 
the church says. In order to safeguard 
the Catholic system there must be 
church schools, where the textbooks 
and the teachers will accustom children 


* Ibid., Session lU, chapter ii. * Ibid,y Session IV, chapter iv. 
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to the habit of deference to the church. 
Secular schools are constantly depicted 
as ^irreligious/’ as lacking in moral 
teaching, as suggesting atheism and 
infidelity. We have a complete parallel 
to the control of education by autocratic 
political governments. People must be 
trained to accept the decrees of con¬ 
stituted authorities, not to form critical 
opinions of their own. 

It is a fearful picture which Catholi¬ 
cism paints of the fate of a world which 
departs from unswerving loyalty to the 
authority of the one divinely appointed 
church. Read these lines from the 
decrees of the Vatican Council: 

No one is ignorant that the heresies pro¬ 
scribed by the Fathers of Trent, by which 
the divine magisterium of the Church was 
rejected, and all matters relating to religion 
were surrendered to the judgment of each 
individual, gradually became dissolved into 
many sects which disagreed and contended 
with one another, until at length not a few 
lost all faith in Christ. Even the Holy 
Scriptures, which had previously been de¬ 
clared to be the sole source and judge of 
Christian doctrine, began to be ranked 
among the fictions of mythology. 

Then there arose, and too widely over¬ 
spread the world, that doctrine of rational¬ 
ism, or naturalism, which opposes itself in 
every way to the Christian religion as a 
supernatural institution, and works with 
the utmost zeal in order that, after Christ, 
our sole Lord and Savior, has been excluded 
from the minds of men, and from the life 
and moral acts of nations, the reign of what 
they call pure reason or nature may be 
established. And after forsaking and re¬ 
jecting the Christian religion, and denying 
the true God and his Christ, the minds of 
many have sunk into the abyss of Pan¬ 


theism, Materialism, and Atheism, until, 
denying rational nature itself, and every 
soimd rule of right, they labor to destroy 
the deepest foundations of human society.* 

The recent Modernist movement in 
the Catholic church throws light on- 
ideals of autocracy in religion. The 
great grievance which the encyclical 
letter of the Pope urges against the 
Modernists is their lack of submission 
to the authority of the church. They 
persist in emplo3dng criticism and schol¬ 
arship as a basis for independent 
criticism of the church. ‘‘For them 
the scholarship of a writer is in direct 
proportion to the recklessness of his 
attacks on antiquity, and of his efforts 
to undermine tradition and the ecclesi¬ 
astical magisterium.”* The roots of 
Modernism are declared to be “curiosity 
and pride.”* The evident cure is to 
eliminate curiosity and to humble pride. 
Curiosity may be done away with if in¬ 
stead of a desire to make independent ' 
discoveries one shall loyally set forth 
the authoritative findings of the church. 
Pride must be humbled by ecclesiastical 
discipline. The system of censorship, 
espionage, vigilance committees, propa¬ 
ganda, boycotting, and discipline recom¬ 
mended by the Pope in the encyclical 
letter reminds one suggestively of the 
methods by which the imperial German 
government sought to maintain its 
prestige. Under such circumstances, 
the main efforts of Christendom must 
be devoted to a defense of existing 
authority and a support of existing 
organizations rather than to the organiz¬ 
ing of experiments looking to a better 
condition. 


* Dogmatic Decrees of the Vatican Council, Session HI, Introduction. 

* The Programme of Modernism, p. 225. * Ibid., p. 219. 
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IV. Protestantism and Antooraoy 

What has been the attitude of the 
Protestant movement toward the ideal 
of autocracy ? 

Luther’s challenge to the Catholic 
church was a fimdamental challenge to 
ecclesiastical autocracy. Catholicism 
always interprets the Lutheran move¬ 
ment as the first fatal step away from a 
secure trust in divine control. ‘‘The 
error of Protestantism made the first 
step on this path; that of Modernism 
makes the second; Atheism makes the 
next.”* But the original Protestant 
revolt against the Catholic church was 
made, not by setting forth democratic 
ideals consistently, but rather by fortify¬ 
ing the revolting Protestants with a 
counter doctrine of authority. The 
church was still conceived as an institu¬ 
tion divinely established in specified 
form by Christ. The duty of the 
Christian is to ascertain the authorita¬ 
tively provided form of the institution 
and the scripturally prescribed sacra¬ 
ments. A few citations from Protestant 
symbols will make this clear. 

The Church is the congregation of the 
saints, in which the Gospel is rightly taught 
and the sacraments rightly administered.* 

The important word here is “ rightly. ” 
What determines what is “right”? 
There is presupposed in all the contro¬ 
versies an authoritative institution by 
Christ, or at least a plain indication in 
the Scriptures as to what may be 
“rightly” preached and what rituals 
may be “rightly” administered. Lu¬ 
ther, for example, would not tolerate 


Zwingli’s interpretation of the meaning 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

“ The visible Church of Christ is a con¬ 
gregation of faithful men, in which the 
pure Word of God is preached, and the 
Sacraments be duly ministered according to 
Christ’s ordinance, in all things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same.” 

“The church hath power to decree Rites 
or Ceremonies, and authority in Contro¬ 
versies of Faith: and yet it is not lawful for 
the Church to ordain anything that is 
contrary to God’s Word written, neither 
may it so expound one place of Scripture, 
that it be repugnant to another.”* 

“Unto this catholic visible Church 
Christ hath given the ministry, oracles, and 
ordinances of God, for the gathering and per¬ 
fecting of the saints, in this life, to the end 
of the world.” 

“The Lord Jesus as king and head of 
His Church, hath therein appointed a 
government in the hand of Church officers, 
distinct from the dvil magistrate.” 

“To these officers the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven are committed, by virtue whereof 
they have power respectively to retain and 
remit sins, to shut that kingdom against the 
impenitent, both by the Word and censures; 
and to open it to penitent sinners, by the 
ministry of the gospel, and by absolution 
from censures, as occasion shall require. 

In these standard statements, it is to 
be noted that while the authority to 
administer ecclesiastical affairs is taken 
away from the Roman Church, neverthe¬ 
less the idea of church authority as 
imposed from above by the institution 
of Christ or by the word of Scripture is 
retained. In the absence of an authori¬ 
tative papal head, there might be— 


* The Programme of Modernism, p. 218. * Augsburg Confession, Part I, Art. VII. 

* The Thirty-nine Articles, XIX. 

^ The Westminster Confession of Faith, chaps, xzv and xzx. 
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and indeed there were—diflFerences of 
interpretation as to the requirements of 
Christ or the teachings of the Bible. 
But every branch of Protestantism was 
certain that there ought to be one, and 
only one, authoritative church. Every 
Protestant church, therefore, conscien¬ 
tiously discredited the claims of all 
rivals. 

We have already seen that the auto¬ 
cratic ideal of Catholicism demands the 
control of culture through ecclesiastical 
supervision. But has this not been the 
ideal of Protestantism also ? What does 
a state church mean, if not such a control 
of culture ? What did the religious 
restrictions on the privilege of citizen¬ 
ship mean, but the determination that 
the activities of government should be 
under the control of the church ? What 
was the significance of the widespread 
opposition on the part of zealous 
Christians to the establishment of the 
State Universities in the United States ? 
These ‘‘godless institutions,^' as they 
were called, were manifestly proposing 
to educate young men and women to 
form their conclusions without reference 
to what the church said. It meant that 
education was escaping from ecclesiasti¬ 
cal control. 

The logical outcome of preserving the 
autocratic conception of church organi¬ 
zation without the autocratic power of 
the Roman church to hold men in a 
unified system was the period of denomi¬ 
national divisions in Protestantism. If 
the church is to be the institution in 
which the gospel is “rightly" preached 
and the sacraments “rightly" admin¬ 
istered, primary attention must be 
given to the maintaining of a correct 
creed and the correct number and forms 


of the sacraments. If any group be¬ 
came convinced that a given church was 
not properly interpreting scripture, there 
could be no toleration of the error. 
Autocracy admits of no toleration. The 
dissenting group would proceed to es¬ 
tablish the “ true" church and to exercise 
its autocratic right of anathematizing 
all churches which differed from its 
standards. By the same principle, 
heresy-hunting was an active and right¬ 
eous enterprise; for when once a “pure" 
church had been founded by infinite 
pains, it would be nothing less than 
treason to permit wrong views to creep 
in again. 

In the early period of Protestantism 
wars were waged for religious reasons. 
Since autocracy must be obeyed, not 
criticized, the only recourse in case of 
persistent obstinacy is to apply force. 
Indeed, when once a court of final appeal 
is established which does not permit any 
questioning of its sovereignty, the appeal 
to force is the only way in which to meet 
dissent. It was the autocratic spirit in 
the Protestant conception of the church 
which made inevitable the religious 
wars, the persecutions, the tortures, and 
the death penalties at which we now 
shudder. Autocracy can brook no rivals. 
An autocratic church cannot admit the 
right of a dissenting religious body to 
exist on equal terms with it. The politi¬ 
cal and the educational system must be 
so controlled that anyone who does not 
afOirm allegiance to the sovereign church 
shall suffer some sort of disability. 

Just so long as the spirit of autocracy 
shall continue in Protestantism, de¬ 
nominational rivalry, ecclesiastical in¬ 
terference with freedom of investigation, 
and a haughty spirit of superiority in 
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relation to non-ecdesiastical movements 
will inevitably prevail. To men who are 
accustomed to think in terms of autoc¬ 
racy, the divine rights” of the church 
to which they belong constitute a sacred 
cause, to be lo3^11y upheld at all costs. 
To be able to call a movement or a 
society “Catholic” is a source of great 
satisfaction to a member of that church. 
To many a Baptist, or Methodist, or 
Presbyterian it seems more important 
that there should be a church where the 
gospel is “rightly” preached in every 
community than it does to ask whether 
the interests of the Kingdom of God 
demand so many churches of that 
denomination. 

It is the sad fate of an autocracy that 
it is iinable to make a constructive use of 
criticism. Autocracy has a right to rule. 
It cannot be expected to take orders. 
Thus in the end an autocracy is found 
seeking to save itself at all costs. It 
uses people to support itself, instead of 
losing itself in the life of the people. 
Has not many a church today come to 
stand in the minds of people as an in¬ 
stitution mindful primarily of strength¬ 
ening and saving her own prestige? 
In over-churched communities where 
weak rival churches have a desperate 
struggle to maintain even a poverty- 
stricken existence, do we not frequently 
find that the church’s most constant 
appeal to the community is for funds to 
save it from bankruptcy? It is the 
pitiful ending of every autocracy when it 
can be no longer actually the sole auto¬ 
crat. The loyalties which support such 
autocratic conceptions of religion are 
our inheritance from the Middle Ages 
which assumed autocracy as the God- 
ordained principle of the universe. But 


in our democratic age new loyalties are 
being formed, new ways of judging 
institutions are coming into vogue, new 
standards of ethics are coming to pre¬ 
vail. The church which is to serve the 
age of democracy must interpret Chris¬ 
tianity in relation to democratic ideals. 
This challenge of democracy is already 
causing a ferment in Christian thinking 
which promises important reconstruc¬ 
tions in the future. 

V. The Demand* of Demoeraoy 
on the Church 

How must we think of the constitu¬ 
tion and the mission of the church if we 
are to interpret religion in accordance 
with the ideals of democracy ? 

j. Human needs must be considered 
more sacred than institutional regularity. 

This is the moving spirit of democ¬ 
racy. It demands “government of 
the people for the people and by the 
people. ” If an existing institution fails 
to minister to the needs of men, it must 
be criticized and altered. From the 
democratic point of view the gospel is 
“rightly” preached when it saves men 
rather than because it conforms to 
certain theological norms. The sacra¬ 
ments are “rightly” administered if they 
help the spiritual life of the largest 
number of people rather than because 
they are hedged about with inviolable 
technical requirements. 

This is precisely the test which Jesus 
employed in relation to the institutional 
forms of religion in his day. Devotees 
of fasting asked him why his disciples 
did not fast like the highly respectable 
Pharisees ? Jesus in reply asked why a 
man should fast when he is happy? 
Fasting is a mark of grief. As evidence 
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of sorrow it is appropriate and sacred. 
But for a man full of joy to fast would be 
hypocrisy. The form would be placed 
above the inner life. When his disciples 
violated the strict ideas concerning the 
Sabbath held by the Pharisees, Jesus 
defended their seeming laxity, asserting 
that the present needs of men were more 
important than even so hallowed an 
institution as the Sabbath. Not that 
Jesus rejected rites and ceremonies. On 
the contrary, so far as we can judge, 
he regularly employed them for the 
strengthening of religious life when they 
actually ministered to spiritual inspira¬ 
tion. But their place and importance 
must always be judged in relation to the 
circumstances of needy men and women. 

The apostle Paul also is an eloquent 
exponent of this ideal of vital edification 
as contrasted with the ideal of an in¬ 
stitution imposed on men from above. 
Cirauncision was commanded without 
qualification in his Bible. It had ap¬ 
parently never been adversely criticized 
by Jesus, and had all the sanction of 
Jesus’ example. It could be defended as 
an eternal requirement of God by all the 
arguments employed by High Church¬ 
men today in support of their doctrines. 
Why did Paul make it optional for 
gentile Christians. Was it not because 
he put the vital experience of union with 
Christ above any external ritual? If 
the ritual helped to secure the experience, 
well and good. If, however, it became a 
matter for theological discussion, it 
should take secondary place. 

Wherever the spirit of Jesus prevails 
human needs take precedence over tech¬ 
nical regularity. Martin Luther’s test 
of the validity of a minister’s right to 
preach is entirely in accord with that 


spirit. ‘‘Since we are all priests alike, 
no man may put himself forward or take 
upon himself without our consent and 
election to do that which we all alike 
have the power to do.” A real priest 
must be a man to whom people volunta¬ 
rily come in order to be brought into a 
consciousness of fellowship with God. 
If ordination enhances this vital power 
of his, well and good. But a man with¬ 
out ordination who can actually help 
seeking souls to find God is a better priest 
than a man in orders who has no vital 
touch with men. A layman’s right to 
render religious service has always been 
recognized, even in the Catholic church. 
But there it must be kept in subjection 
to the authority of the divinely endowed 
officials of the church. In Protestantism 
the door was opened for a genuinely 
democratic recognition of a test of 
ministry which looks to human need 
rather than to official sanctions. 

In our own day we are seeing a rapid 
and significant development of Chris¬ 
tianity in the interests of what is called 
the “social gospel.” The movement is 
really part and parcel of a humanizing 
of religious interest. The encouraging 
thing about the development, from the 
point of view of democracy, is that it has 
grown up directly in response to a sensi¬ 
tiveness to the sacredness of human life 
and welfare. What brought about the 
abolition of slavery? One of the sad 
commentaries on the conventionalism 
of the church consciousness trained in 
the school of autocracy is the way in 
which scripture was quoted in support of 
slavery. Many a church even in the 
North did not dare to permit abolition¬ 
ists to speak under church auspices. 
It was not ecclesiasticism which abol- 
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ished human slavery. It was humani¬ 
tarian sympathy. It is one of the 
heartening things about our modem 
situation that the social gospel is finding 
an increasingly free entrance into our 
churches. The democratic spirit of 
sympathy with human needs is pro¬ 
foundly influencing our church con¬ 
sciousness. 

2. Church organization should be 
determined by the conditions of actual 
ministry to men rather than by con- 
formity to a model imposed by overhead 
auihority. 

Our churches today are in sore per¬ 
plexity because of a conflict of lo3ralties. 
We have inherited from former days the 
conception of unquestioning loyalty to 
authoritatively prescribed requirements. 
To be a Christian in good and regular 
standing has for centuries meant al¬ 
legiance to the creed, the ritual, the 
polity declared to be divinely instituted. 
But at the same time the exigences of 
actual human experience make their 
claims. 

There is today a great human need of 
the union of Christian forces in order to 
meet the evils of our day with power. 
But when church members have been 
trained to regard members of alien 
denominations with suspicion or even 
with hostility because of their failure to 
hold fast the “faith once delivered,” 
union is made diflScult. Would it not 
mean a compromise with the divine re¬ 
quirements to consent to any modifica¬ 
tion of the traditional program? One 
of the most interesting and baflaing 
examples of moral confusion is seen in the 
attitude of men who, eagerly responding 
to the call of human need, long and pray 
for Christian unity; but who, in ac¬ 


cordance with their ecclesiastical habits, 
prescribe as the essentials of unity the 
reordination of ministers of other de¬ 
nominations, or the acceptance by all of 
an authoritative creed, or the observance 
by all of some one indispensable ritual. 
The former impulse is a genuine ex¬ 
pression of the human interest which is 
common to the gospel of Jesus and to 
the democratic ideal. The latter im¬ 
pulse is essentially an expression of a 
belief in overhead control. If a church 
is afraid to commit itself unreservedly to 
the democratic test of the needs of 
living men, if it is primarily concerned 
to conserve its security by appeal to an 
authority removed from the possibility 
of criticism or debate, such a church be¬ 
longs to the old regime rather than to the 
age of democracy. 

The tide of democratic idealism is 
rising fast. Extraordinary transforma¬ 
tions of sentiment are taking place. A 
generation ago the polemic spirit was 
still strong among denominations. 
Each, to a large extent, regarded itself 
as the sole church in which the gospel 
was “rightly” preached, and defended 
its prerogative by appeal to the Word of 
God. Each denomination was planning 
its local and its missionary work as if no 
other denomination could be trusted. 
There seemed to be nothing wrong in 
planting a new denominational church iii 
an already over-churched community, 
any more than there seemed to be any¬ 
thing wrong to a devotee of the imperial 
German government in promoting Ger¬ 
man Kultur in lands already organized 
under other national governments. But 
the democratic demand for a religious 
policy concerned with the welfare of the 
people of any locality rather than with 
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the prestige of any particular church or 
denomination is making itself felt as 
a decisive factor in modem Christian 
plans. The old denominational rallying 
cries awaken feebler and feebler response 
as time goes on. Who cares very much 
today whether a church is Methodist or 
Presbyterian or Baptist ? What people 
ask is whether it is a ‘‘ live ” church, alert 
to the needs of men, able to serve their 
spiritual needs effectively. And the 
things which create this ability to render 
large and profound religious service are 
discovered by a sensitiveness to present- 
day conditions rather than by passively 
accepting prescriptions and forms from 
overhead control or by continuing un- 
questioningly to exalt denominational 
tenets. Said a witty clergyman to an 
ardent Episcopalian once: ‘‘Isn^t the 
best test of apostolic succession a 
ministry of apostolic success 

Indeed, the characteristic marks of 
strength in a modem church are likely 
to be aspects of church organization 
which have been developed in response to 
the perception of human need. How did 
the modem Sunday school come into 
existence? Was it due to theological 
demonstrations drawn from primitive 
church polity ? Or was it because 
Robert Raikes and hundreds of men with 
his spirit loved children and asked what 
could be done practically to help them ? 
How do we ascertain how best to give to 
children an adequate religious educa¬ 
tion ? Is it by seeking to reproduce the 
methods and the textbooks of New 
Testament times ? Or is it by attempt¬ 
ing to make our Sunday schools as good 
as our week-day schools, employing the 
results of modem pedagogical study? 
How did young people’s societies come 


into existence ? Was it not in response 
to the practical discovery of a pastor that 
the standard routine of church life pro¬ 
vided no adequate outlet for the religious 
life of young people? What has been 
the guiding spirit of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association ? Has it not 
sought to give a religious interpretation 
and to provide an atmosphere of religious 
opportunity for the manifold aspects of 
complex modem life? What has the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ been endeavoring to do ? Has it 
not sought to unite Christian forces in 
the activities supremely demanded by 
the needs of today, leaving within the 
imion the democratic principle of self- 
determination of polity for each denomi¬ 
nation ? Is not the modem missionary 
movement advancing rapidly from a 
scheme for the autocratic introduction 
of an occidental religious KuUur into 
the East, to the vision of a spiritual 
inspiration of the peoples of other lands 
through Christian faith to discover and 
promote the supreme values in their own 
culture? 

If we open our eyes to the actual 
judgments passed by a democratic age 
on the church, we find that just in so far 
as the church is insisting on autocrati¬ 
cally imposed creeds and rituals and poli¬ 
ties it is out of harmony with the great 
spiritual forces which are shaping the 
immediate future. On the other hand, 
just in so far as the characteristic 
features of modem church work, such as 
improved religious education, organiza¬ 
tion of the young people in wholesome 
ways, interest in the problems of local 
politics and social welfare, support of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association work 
in the war, and the like, are emphasized. 
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a hearty and grateful popular support 
may be coimted upon. We are on the 
threshold of a new day. It is coming to 
be tacitly recognized that a church has 
no rightful claim upon the support of 
men unless it is prepared to give a 
genuine return for that support in the 
shape of actual contribution to the 
spiritual welfare of living men. The 
democratic church will be less concerned 
to conserve unchanged the faith of the 
fathers than to^ create a vigorous faith 
for the children who are to shape the 
world in the next generation. 

3. The democratic basis of church 
membership is an active support of the 
vital enterprises of modern Christianity 
rather than a passive conformity to a 
standardized creed and polity. 

What makes one a real member of a 
church ? There are many merely nomi¬ 
nal members, who have been through 
the conventional routine of confession, 
and baptism, but who count for almost 
nothing so far as the active life of the 
church is concerned. ’And there are also 
in practical Christian fellowship many 
persons who are not technically mem¬ 
bers, but who are devoted to the King¬ 
dom of God. These latter may have 
consdeatious scruples concerning a pre¬ 
scribed creed or ritual. Yet in their own 
way they love the enterprises of the 
church. 

Democracy depends for its very 
existence on the conscientious and de¬ 
voted activity of the citizens. In an 
autocracy the subjects may passively 
depend upon the ruling powers. In a 
democracy the government is effective 
only through the public spirit of the 
citizens. Carelessness and passivity 
spell disaster. From the days of au¬ 


tocracy we have inherited a faith in the 
church as a divine institution so strong 
in its own power that no one need worry 
about it. But in spite of this supposed 
divine support, churches actually lan¬ 
guish and die. Irideed, in a democratic 
world there is nothing to keep a church 
alive save a public interest which wants 
it to live. 

But this means that the organization 
of a democratic church must embody 
ideals different from those which have 
hitherto prevailed. The ideal church 
member will not be content merely to 
receive gratefully the ministrations of a 
church which he has no share in making. 
He will rather glory in the opportunity 
to have a part in the making of the 
church. His duty as a member will not 
be summed up in attending faithfully 
services where, like a child or a minor, he 
receives instruction and is ministered to 
by the rituals. He will rather be dis¬ 
contented unless he can find some way 
in which he can actively aid in the pro¬ 
motion of the spiritual ideals which the 
church exists to stimulate. 

In an autocratic church, the whole of 
Christianity is provided beforehand for 
the people. One trusts the church to 
secure one’s personal salvation. In a 
democratic church, nothing vital is pro¬ 
vided save as the voluntary co-operation 
of church members provides it. While it 
is true that a man is saved by using the 
means of grace provided in the church, 
it is equally true that the power of the 
church’s ministry depends on the active 
responsibility of the members, on their 
intelligent understanding of the place 
which the church ought to fill in the 
community, and their active planning to 
make the church capable of meeting the 
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responsibility. Just in so far as the 
churches of today put foremost this test 
of membership they are training men in 
the spirit of real democracy. 

Here a genuinely historical under¬ 
standing of the history of the church 
reinforces the democratic ideal. As we 
pointed out earlier in this article, the 
church actually took shape in response to 
the demands of the age which it was 
trying to serve. Its great creeds were 
wrought out by eager inquiry and vigor¬ 
ous debate. Previous to the Council of 
Nicaea, the formulation of faith w^ the 
active concern of countless thoughtful 
Christians. After this Council with its 
note of authority had prescribed a 
formula, assent rather than inquiry and 
debate were emphasized. Every great 
creed is the product of striving, aspiring 
religious life. To be content with mere 


assent to it after it is formulated is to 
sink to the level of second-hand belief. 
The democratic spirit of today is merely 
revivifying the spirit of the great days of 
creative activity in the history of the 
church. If emphasis on free activity 
brings criticism, and dissension, and 
debate, we shall only be repeating what 
has occurred in the great creative periods 
of Christian history. But whereas an 
autocratic philosophy emphasized a 
unity based on submission to authority, 
and hence inevitably bred intolerance 
and anathemas, a democratic philoso¬ 
phy, believing as it does in the possibility 
of progress through criticism and dis¬ 
cussion, will know better how to link 
even unconventional and strange ways 
of thinking and acting to the great 
Christian purpose which the church 
symbolizes and attempts to further. 


THE CENTRAL TASK OF THE MINISTER 


REV. HORACE THOMAS HOUF 
First Baptist Church, Marietta, Ohio 


It is a rare man who cannot give advice to ministers. The fact that suck advice is 
so widespread indicates the important place which the ministry occupies. Nothing could 
be more discouraging than for the ministry to be left simply unnoticed. It may very well 
however j that the minister himself is quite as able to pronounce upon his mission as 
are some of his critics/ 


That the world should experience so 
complete a shake-up was quite incredi¬ 
ble. Yet almost everything suddenly 
went to pieces. When the war came 
very many waited for months before 
allowing themselves to admit that it was 
here. It seemed so impossible. Yet it 


came. And we were all in it. But it is 
not to go on forever. So we are chal¬ 
lenged to take new measures of many 
things in the light of our present and 
future. With the direct question of the 
church and the war I shall not deal. 
But for myself and others I have been 
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trying to think through into the heart 
of things and to define anew and clearly 
“the central task of the minister.'* 

The present world-crisis has called 
into judgment about all our institutions 
and ideals, national and international. 
We are busy now, all serious people are, 
in evaluating anew the things that be, 
whether they be of God or of man. The 
Western civilization has gone on the 
rocks. It seems to be bankrupt. It 
needs some very essential and thorough¬ 
going reinforcement, a “new heart and 
right spirit within it." Christianity, 
which had part, but not the only part, 
in Western civilization, has also been 
called into court. Its spirit was right 
and its promise good. Only its reach 
seems now to have been too short. Or 
was the lump just too big for the leaven ? 
Christianity has not failed—except in 
part. We and our Christian forbears 
have been too timid and apologetic in 
the presence of a boastful but needy 
civilization. Unchristian elements have 
too stiff-neckedly resisted the spirit of 
Jesus even until this hour, and he 
has not been allowed to enter and trans¬ 
form many relationships where he still 
was an only hope. The church (by 
this I mean the churches, your church 
and mine) has been the storm center 
for many wordy battles since the war. 
Everything is the matter with it, some 
say. Something must be the matter, 
we all reluctantly admit. I think it is 
like all sin, largely a matter of coming 
short. Much that the churches have 
done has been good—^we just haven't 
done enough and done it throughly 
enough. The churches are in question, 
and with them the ministers. I heard a 
farmer, a church member, considered in¬ 


telligent, this past summer strenuously 
argue that our government should send 
our ministers to fight in Europe and 
exempt all bona fide farm laborers. He 
thought himself honest in the contention. 
But “why is a minister" anyway? 
All these things are being asked today. 

In defining the central task of the 
ministers there are other things too to be 
taken into the account. Every Chris¬ 
tian minister is square up against a pha¬ 
lanx of hard things in his local field. 
Not only is the world-atmosphere all 
storm-shot, but the American air is full 
of spiritual handicaps. “The things 
which are seen" (seeable) are ever¬ 
lastingly swallowing up “the things 
which are not seen." For one thing, 
speaking in the large, modem beliefs 
are in solution. Crystallized doctrines 
are being broken down to take new 
form. This is true of the state and inter¬ 
national life and of many things as well 
as of Christianity. Great numbers of 
people are swinging away from dogma 
toward reason and free thought. Some¬ 
time from external authority they will 
move into the compulsions of experi¬ 
ence, and the pendulum will again 
swing true. And then the big prizes of 
American life stand out so command- 
ingly! Our great resources, natural 
and otherwise, are so perfectly definable 
and so challenging. The game of gain 
and getting is so absorbing. Wealth 
gives a sort of social security not to be 
gainsaid. Luxury is withal so great a 
gain that godliness with contentment 
seems tasteless and too often goes 
abegging. Arnold Bennett once com¬ 
plained that to some people lawn tennis 
was more important than their im¬ 
mortal souls. Not all such live in 
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England. But this inordinate game of 
money-getting, this unbaptized mam- 
monism (though much of it wears a 
Christian garb), is vitiating our Ameri¬ 
can life. Its high pressure is wearing 
away the bodies and souls of men. It is 
estimated by Professor Harry Ward that 
“the great majority of our population” 
suffer imdue fatigue unremittingly be¬ 
cause of overstrain. This means low¬ 
ered vitality. On Sunday it means (to 
us preachers) empty pews, endless ex¬ 
cuses, sleepy heads, worn bodies, and 
disinterested hearts. Our churches, in¬ 
stead of being “forces,” are tending to 
become “fields”—fields of spiritual 
sponges. These things all lead to re¬ 
laxed institutional loyalty, and our 
churches suffer from careless members. 

Despite all handicaps, though, the 
Kingdom of God, his will on earth as in 
heaven, is coming. Men, women, and 
children are being saved. The local 
churches are winning out, even though 
some die out. It is the Master’s own 
way. And in the heart of things leading 
to salvation and the everlasting kingdom 
of our Savior and Lord there stand 
always the local churches. At their 
head stand the ministers. 

Many other instruments are tending 
kingdomward these days. Our homes 
train in social living, and although in 
most of them Chrst is an uncrowned 
King, we still are laying foundations 
which he can use. Our schools do a 
mighty work in socializing, humanizing, 
Americanizing our nameless mass of life, * 
and yet they too often blush to speak his 
name. Our magazines and lectures 
have become preachers and sermons. 
Social idealism in all its less virulent 
forms is a kingdom ally. And even the 


state may some day be recommended for 
membership, although the condition 
of its general health will prohibit its 
being actually baptized. In this coun¬ 
try we’re afraid of that. So the kingdom 
comes even now, individually, nation¬ 
ally, internationally (Thank God). It 
is evident that there is and must be 
division of labor here, division of field. 
In this bringing of all men and the whole 
world to God, where does the church 
take hold and what shall it do? How 
shall the ministers do their best ? 

Dr. Parkes Cadman says, “If God is 
our Father, the Church is our Mother— 
the ally of earth as well as the oracle 
of heaven.” “The Church is our 
Mother. ” The central task of the local 
church, I believe, is the building locally 
of a Christian fellowship, genuine and 
whole-hearted, made up of men, women, 
and children, and cheered and dominated 
by the sure presence of the Spirit of 
Christ, long ago promised and sent. 
It is a human brotherhood under a divine 
fatherhood. Christ’s own most dis¬ 
tinctive work in life was the building of 
such a brotherhood under fatherhood, 
such a Christian fellowship. In death 
he sealed his effort with his willing sacri¬ 
fice and ascended to reign over these 
local fellowships forevermore. It was 
hard work even for God’s own Son, 
but he wrought at it unflinchingly and 
largely won. Every mother’s son who 
shoulders (with God’s help) the building 
of such a fellowship and stays by it will 
sweat, as it were, great drops of blood. 
Peter and John and Paul followed their 
Master in the building of local Christian 
fellowships. Peter counsels, “Be ye all 
like-minded, loving one another as 
brothers.” John says, “Beloved, let us 
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love one another. Paul entreats, “ By 
love, serve one another. ” The apostolic 
fellowship illustrated just the thing 
Christ purposed and the thing I have in 
mind. Let him who wishes to recall the 
spiritual warmth, joyousness, and power 
of that early fellowship read again Acts 
2:41-47. 

Now this Christian fellowship, locally 
active, was to be salt and light and 
leaven. ‘‘By this shall all men know 
that ye are my diciples, ” said the divine 
Brotherhood-builder, “ that ye have love 
one toward another.” By loving one 
another in the local households of faith 
we testify irresistibly to the reality and 
power of our Master, the Christian 
Lord of Love, and so others come to 
glorify God by beholding our good 
works. It has been well compared to 
the planting of colonies in the Roman 
provinces. They were put in foreign 
cities to leaven them with Roman ideas, 
ideals, and institutions. So we too may 
“colonize” for the kingdom and its 
Christ. It is in this way that God is in 
us, “reconciling the world to himself.” 
It is the distinctly Christian way. 

This genuine, effective, local Christian 
fellowship, human brotherhood under 
divine fatherhood, should be built with 
certain characteristics in mind. They 
are measures of its usefulness and tests 
of its power. However small it may be 
and whatever else it can be, it must be 
genuinely Christian. The Spirit of 
Christ, of love, of agressive good-will, 
must be in it. For if any fellowship 
“have not the Spirit of Christ it is none 
of His.” Its members must be like 
Christ or genuinely anxious to become 
like him ; and the mainspring of the 
fellowship must be a joyous, unfailing 


lo3ralty to Christ. It must be Christian. 
It should be compact and definite. The 
Christian fellowship gains nothing by 
being feverishly conciliating and hale- 
fellow-well-met. Let it stand upright 
in its integrity, with its loins girded up 
and face set forward. We do those we 
would help gross wrong by wheedling 
them into the belief that there’s nothing 
wrong with them. A certain sense of 
separation is vital. Avoid numbers to 
save compactness and cutting-edge. 
Let our brotherhood be positive and 
agressive, taking itself seriously, not 
too anxious to swallow up everybody in 
sight and afterward die from indigestion. 
What we are and what we believe and 
what we do are the real desiderata. 
What we are not and believe not and do 
not may largely be left on one side. 
Withal let us be tolerant. Let us be 
angry but sin not. We will not in 
Christianizing others suffer ourselves 
to contract their own Christlessness of 
spirit. 

Our local fellowship must be a spiritu¬ 
alizing fellowship. It will seek ever to 
bring to bear the sanction or displeasure 
of the Christian God in every life, in 
every relation, teaching every member, 
whether eating or drinking or doing any¬ 
thing whatsoever, to “ do all to the glory 
of God.” The sense of timeless living 
will always be paramount. Human 
responsibility and divine assistance will 
not be allowed to fall forgotten. Sup¬ 
plementing this, growing healthily from 
it, will come the humanizing, socializing 
influence of our Christian fellowship. 
To every member “human” and 
“divine” must be forever linked. Not 
one will essay to worship God and remain 
unreconciled to a brother. This note of 
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humanity, the social sense, is coming 
now into its own in multitudinous ways 
and unexpected places. All real Chris¬ 
tians will hasten it. Let us hear the 
voice of one who speaks forth the 
human claim of our everyday humanity: 

His face had the grimness of granite; 

It was bleached and bronzed by the sim, 
Like the coat on his poor, narrow shoulders; 
And his hands showed the work he had 
done. 

His dim eyes were weary and patient; 

And he smiled through his pallor and tan 
A wistful, sad smile, as if saying: 

“I*m only an average man. 

“I can't be a hero or poet. 

Nor a dictator, wearing a crown; 

I'm only the hard-working servant 
Of those set above me. I'm down; 

I'm down, and it's no use complaining; 

I'll get on the best way I can; 

And one o' these days'll come morning 
And rest for the average man." 

He wages all battles and wins them. 

He builds all turrets that tower 
Over walls of the dty to tell 

Of the rulers and priests of the hour. 
Without him the general is helpless. 

The earth but a place and a plan; 

He moves all and clothes and feeds all. 

This sad-smiling average man. 

And such genuinely Christian fellow¬ 
ships will be dynamic. That is every¬ 
thing. In itself such fellowship satis¬ 
fies. It also empowers, for the Spirit 
of the Living God will be in it, in them 
all. God leaps to put himself into such 
instruments of his will. They save men 
and bring in his kingdom. They are 
known by their fruits. 

Here then is the God-assigned work of 
the local church. It accords with Christ 


and the apostles. Here therefore is the 
central task of the ministers—the build¬ 
ing of Christian fellowships in their own 
communities. Of course there are num¬ 
berless things for the minister to do or 
get done. A few years ago a noted 
minister declared the task of the minister 
“superhuman." The tasks are, but 
“the task" need not be, God helping. 
Essentially the minister is a spiritual, 
a religious workman. That is his dis¬ 
tinctive work. It is enough. It is the 
nearest like God of any service. Often 
we would gain in effectiveness and useful¬ 
ness by strictly limiting our efforts and 
doing “this one thing." God's King¬ 
dom comes. The local Christian fellow¬ 
ship brings it in. The minister builds 
the fellowship. 

Real progress. Dr. C. E. Jefferson 
has said, comes by a groundswell. It 
is tidal, not eruptive. It is a slight 
mass-lift rather than fitful upheaval. 
It is so in building the fellowship. 
The minister as master-builder lays 
foundations, builds the superstructure, 
adds the tower. Before all and through¬ 
out all run spirit and tone and ideal. 
This is primary and of supreme impor¬ 
tance. Here the builder takes hold. 
For success, everything must be done 
religiously. The preaching, praying, 
teaching, visiting, planning—all must 
be done religiously. Otherwise the 
ward politician might be a most effect¬ 
ive assistant minister. The minister 
must be religious and a workman, gen¬ 
uinely so. 

He will build the fellowship in not 
less than four ways—by exemplifying, 
teaching, pastoring, and organizing. 
No effective fellowship will be built so 
long as he says by his actions, “ Brethren, 
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do as I say, not as I do. ” He must go 
before and lead the way. Rather 
let him by his actions say, ‘‘Beloved, 
follow me even as I foUow Christ.” 
In this matter of Christian fellowship 
he must be an example. 

“Thy soul must overflow 

If thou another soul would reach! 

It takes the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 

The minister builds by being a 
preacher-teacher. He is more than a 
preacher. He is more than a teacher. 
I shall only hint at the material. The 
most dynamic of all religious preaching 
and teaching has been “Christ and 
Him crucified.” The cross has never 
come into its own with preacher-teachers 
in these late days. The history of its 
interpretation has made us shy. But 
the social aspects of the cross have not 
yet been fully explained. Its boundless 
moral and social dynamic is far too little 
exploited. It surpasses all else in gener¬ 
ating “the mind* of Christ.” At the 
cross rich and poor, learned and un¬ 
lettered, join hearts and hands as no¬ 
where else. There they learn to love 
God and serve one another. Then their 
fellowship truly is with one another and 
with God and his Son Jesus Christ. 
The fellowship builder will preach and 
teach Christ crucified and the Living 
Lord. Wisely he will aim at Virtue and 
let the virtues come as fruit on the tree. 
He aims at the fundamental spirit, the 
essence of fellowship, the motive and 
heart distinctly Christian. He may well 
renew his use of the bone-and-sinew 
building Christian doctrines. They are 
his God-given possession and his tools. 
As their master, let him use them to put 
spiritual iron in anemic believers. Un¬ 


qualifiedly let him preach them now. 
The whole world knows he’s right. 
Keep on the main tracks, though. To 
preach and teach side issues now is homi¬ 
cidal and treason against the Great 
King. And then many personal and 
social applications need to be pointed 
out. Having eyes, many people per¬ 
sistently see not. To open systemati¬ 
cally (though not pedantically) the eyes 
of the blind is still a function of apostle- 
ship. “The Covenant” of the local 
church should be unearthed and set in 
the heart of the fellowship. In all 
teaching and preaching the brotherhood- 
builder may profitably strive consciously 
to do these three things: (i) to clarify 
and convict, re-enforcing the consciences 
of all; (2) to idealize and emotionalize, 
giving connotations rich and constrain¬ 
ing to all Christian things and furnishing 
a church atmosphere where spirits ex¬ 
pand rather than shrivel; and (3) to 
organize and incarnate all willingness 
and good intentions. Less than this 
is partially to fail. 

The minister will, must, pastor the 
brotherhood, too largely a sisterhood. 
It is the shepherding ministry. He will 
need the shepherd heart, good sense, and 
much of the grace of God. A great 
English preacher once told some young 
men that God loved spinster ladies, and 
they would do well to leave it to him. 
So the Psalmist teUs us that every be¬ 
liever may truthfully say, “The Lord 
is my Shepherd.” But he who has no 
shepherd but “the Almighty, high and 
lifted up, ” will soon famish in the way. 
There are such abiding personal and 
social and religious gains in pasturing the 
flock that any earnest, Christlike, scien¬ 
tifically careful minister will not neglect 
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it. If he does, sooner or later the fel¬ 
lowship he is building will disrupt. 
Besides being an exemplar, a teacher- 
preacher, and a pastor, he will for 
effectiveness organize the fellowship. 
Much of the interest and power gen¬ 
erated will be used up in wisely manning 
the organization itself. There are 
boards, committees, leagues, societies, 
and such auxiliaries to be kept usefully 
going. Then the Bible school offers 
opportunity unexcelled for service and 
enlistment. Still more pretentious out¬ 
side undertakings may be wise. Two 
ways here are open. The church may 
undertake orphanages, schools, missions, 
almost any uplifting service, to use its 
own workers and keep its soul alive, 
as well as to minister to need. Such is 
the great fellowship at the Temple 
Church in Philadelphia, led by Dr. 
Russell Conwell. But usually the wiser 
way is for the church to generate the 
interest and then send its workers into 
the unselfish ministries of community 
life. Such might be the Red Cross, 
Y.M.C.A., the hospital work, the school 
management, good government, and 
many such things. Such was Dr. Malt- 
bie Babcock's useful ministry in Balti¬ 
more. Anyway a sense of reality will 
not abide in any Christian fellowship 
unless its members, like their Master, 
go about “doing good." We must 
incarnate Him. 

So much for the central task of the 
minister. Build the fellowship, and 
God builds with you. As far as possible 
keep the organization simple and flexible, 
not incumbered uselessly, but pliable 


to spiritual necessity. Watch that it be 
dynamic, warming every spirit of man 
by the present Spirit of God, and 
diffusing the Spirit of Christ. It will 
also be good statesmanship, for what 
builds the local brotherhood brings in the 
kingdom. As Dr. Frank Ballard has 
said, the churches still minister “the 
highest truth; the noblest character; 
the broadest, deepest sympathy; and 
the largest hope." It is true, and in 
God's economy in large part the kingdom 
comes through the life and service of the 
churches. In the churches the ministers 
lead. Theirs is a hard, glorious task and 
most worth while. It is God's gift to the 
ministers. Organizing their time and 
effort around the central task they may 
launch into it. like men, true men; 
for God works with them. 

As Henry van Dyke faces life, so 
may we face our work of ministering: 

Let me but live from year to year, 

With forward face and unreluctant soul. 
Not hastening to, nor turning from, the 
goal; 

Not moufning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a 
whole 

And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To youth and age, and travels on with cheer. 
So let the way wind up the hill or down. 
Through rough or smooth, the journey 
will be joy 

Still seeking what I sought when but a 
boy. 

New friendship, high adventure, and a crown. 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest. 
Because the road’s last turn will be the 
best. 
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We have been told that human nature cannot change, that it must always fight. From 
our paint of view we venture to hope that slowly hut surely the attitude of men*s minds 
changes as new interests develop. It is a part of the business of the church to lay emphasis 
upon those interests that look toward co-operation rather than hostility. And quite as 
fundamental is the duty of the church to develop a social-mindedness that is ready to 
sacrifice some of its privileges in the interest of larger social justice. As in so many other 
cases, the task of religion is fundamentally psychological, A world without good-wiU 
will he a world continually facing tragedy. 


Christianity has liberated the world, not 
as a system of ethics, not as a philosophy of 
altruism, but by its revelation of the power 
of pure and unselfish love. Its vital prin¬ 
ciple is not its code, but its motive. Love, 
clear-sighted, lo3ral, personal, is its breath 
and immortality. Christ came, not to save 
Himself, assuredly, but to save the world. 
His motive. His example, are every man’s 
key to his own gifts and happiness. The 
ethical code He taught may no doubt be 
matched, here a piece and there a piece, out 
of other religions, other teachings and phi¬ 
losophies. Every thoughtful man bom with 
a conscience must know a code of right and 
of pity to which he ought to conform; but 
without the motive of Christianity, without 
love, he may be the purest altruist and yet 
be as sad and unsatisfied as Marciis 
Aurelius.* 

The foregoing words from the pen of 
President Wilson merit the most serious 
consideration of every leader of Christian 
thought and action in the momentous 
days through which we are now passing. 
The allied nations and those associated 
with them have brought the world-war 


to a decisive and victorious close; the 
greater war against war remains yet to 
be won. It is entirely possible that a 
righteous peace might be concluded at 
the council-table, it is even possible 
that, once concluded, such a peace might 
be cautiously safeguarded by the pro¬ 
posed League to Enforce Peace, and yet 
that within a decade or generation 
another world-wide cataclysm of war 
might break upon us. No mere formal 
agreement, however solemnly assever¬ 
ated by the signatory powers, no mere 
preventive coalition, however prepon¬ 
derant the balance of power therein 
represented, would afford a certain guar¬ 
anty against a renewal of the world’s 
mad carnival of blood and fire. If when 
the terms of peace shall have been fixed 
and accepted, the fires which have been 
working such havoc during the past four 
years are to remain checked, to be sure, 
but unquenched and smoldering, we may 
expect them soon to blaze out in fury 
again. Ultimately, an enduring peace 
must rest, not upon coercive measures. 


* Woodrow Wilson in When a Man Comes to Himself, 
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but upon mutual assent to fundamental 
principles of justice, of righteousness; 
and it must be broad-based on mutual 
good-will. That such general agreement 
and good-will do not obtain in the world 
today needs no demonstration. If they 
are to be made the determining motives 
of human conduct, they must be incul¬ 
cated with a superb insistence and in¬ 
carnated with utmost fidelity. Herein 
lies a staggering challenge to the church 
universal of Jesus Christ. The most 
worthy worship which the church can 
render to the Father who is in heaven is 
the dedication of its every energy to the 
task of ushering in the heavenly kingdom 
upon earth. In order that the church 
may be girded for its task, there is urgent 
need of clarification in the minds of 
Christians of things fundamental in the 
faith which they profess. In days when 
the hearts of men are in such a tumult 
of righteous wrath, if not of vindictive 
hate, it is well for Christians to ponder 
well the practical implications of the 
gospel of loving good-will, for precisely 
this good news lies at the heart of the 
Christian message. If Christianity is to 
complete the liberation of the world, it 
will do so, “not as a system of ethics, 
not as a philosophy of altruism, but by 
its revelation of the power of pure and 
unselfish love.’' 

That such a revelation is the dis¬ 
tinctive mark of Christianity, the char¬ 
acteristic which sets it apart most clearly 
from all other religions, becomes increas¬ 
ingly apparent as one reflects upon the 
basic principles of the Christian faith. 
It is in the sacred books of any religion 
that one must look for the statement of 
faith and practice which distinguishes 
that religion, for sacred books are the 


spiritual autobiographies written by 
developing religions while thek dis¬ 
tinctive viewpoints are in process of 
formation. The statement therein 
found may not be formal, but it is 
certain to be fundamental and final. 
It is, therefore, altogether proper that, 
in an endeavor to determine the feature 
of the Christian religion which most 
clearly distinguishes it from other faiths, 
we rest our case upon the verdict of the 
Christian Scriptures. Inasmuch, more¬ 
over, as the New Testament is avowedly, 
and, be it said with no disparagement of 
the great religious value of the Old 
Testament, we believe, in our day con¬ 
fessedly, the superior and more authori¬ 
tative vehicle of revelation as compared 
with the Old Testament, it is quite as 
proper that the verdict of the New 
Testament regarding the essentials of 
Christianity be accepted as ultimate. 
Accordingly, it shall be the purpose of 
the following pages, by means of a study 
based chiefly upon data furnished by the 
New Testament, to support the thesis 
that Christianity is most accurately 
characterized as the religion of love. 

The appeal to the New Testament is 
not rendered necessary by absence of 
emphasis upon love in the teachings of 
ancient Israel’s religious leaders. Chris¬ 
tianity is not a religious saltant or sport; 
its founder emphatically denied that his 
was the mission of an iconoclast or 
revolutionist; he aflirmed the funda¬ 
mental harmony of his message with 
those of lawgiver and prophet, repre¬ 
senting his work as the projection of 
theirs, not its repudiation. Reactionary 
he was, to be sure, but his reaction was 
against a regnant formalism in religion 
rather than against the historic faith of 
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Israel. It is not surprising, in view of 
this fact, to find in the Old Testament 
broad foundations for the Master’s 
teaching concerning the supremacy of 
love. Even the new commandment of 
John 13:34 is found by comparison with 
Mark 12:29-31 and Luke 10:27 and by 
reference to Lev. 19:18 to be new, not 
in that it is a command to the disciples 
to live in neighborly love, but in that it 
sets an incomparably higher test of that 
love than the one formerly specified. 
“Love one another as I have loved you” 
exalts a standard so much higher than 
that set forth in “love thy neighbor as 
thyself” that Jesus’ command might 
well be characterized as new. 

That the difference is one of emphasis 
and degree rather than of kind is readily 
apparent when reference is made to the 
treatment of love by Old Testament 
writers. Dr. Peter Lorimer has written: 

So far it is from being true .... that 
the Old Testament as compared with the 
New is almost exclusively a revelation of 
the severity rather than the goodness of God 
that it in fact contains a much larger number 
of ... . affecting appeals to human feel¬ 
ings in illustration of the Divine love than 
the New Testament. 

Prophet, historian, legalist, psalmist, 
and sage are at one in characterizing 
Jehovah their God as one who loves his 
chosen people with a never-changing 
love. The following are typical in¬ 
stances: “Jehovah appeared of old 
unto me, saying, Yea, I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love: therefore with 
lovingkindness have I drawn thee. 
Again will I build thee, and thou shalt 
be built, O virgin of Israel: again shalt 
thou be adorned with thy tabrets, and 
shalt go forth in the dances of them that 


make merry” (Jer. 31:3-4); “Blessed 
be Jehovah thy God, who delighted in 
thee, to set thee on the throne of Israel: 
because Jehovah loved Israel for ever, 
therefore made he thee king, to do 
justice and righteousness” (I Kings 
10:9); “I beseech thee, O Jehovah, the 
God of heaven, the great and terrible 
God, that keepeth covenant and loving¬ 
kindness with them that love him and 
keep his commandments: let thine ear 
now be attentive, and thine eyes open, 
that thou mayest hearken unto the 
prayer of thy servant, which I pray 
before thee at this time, day and night, 
for the children of Israel thy servants 
. . . . ” (Neh. i:5-6a); “Jehovah is 
merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 

abundant in lovingkindness.The 

lovingkindness of Jehovah is from ever¬ 
lasting to everlasting upon them that 
fear him and his righteousness unto 
children’s children; to such as keep his 
covenant, and to those that remember 
his precepts to do them” (Ps. 103:8, 
17-18); “I love them that love me; 
and those that seek me diligently shall 
find me” (Prov. 8:17). If it be objected 
that over against these passages which 
represent Jehovah as a God who loves 
his chosen people there can be set in 
sharp antithesis an array of passages 
wherein he is made to visit wrath upon 
the house of Israel, it is to be replied 
that the anger of Jehovah is “a reaction 
of rejected love which manifests itself in 
imparting suffering and pain on the one 
who rejects it, proving thereby that its 
rejection is not a matter of indifference 
to it.” Or if it be objected that Jehovah 
is a God of narrow national sympathies, 
lavishing his affection upon a single 
people while the countless millions 
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belonging to all other nations are the 
objects of his implacable hatred, it is to 
be replied that in the loftiest strains 
attained by writers of the Old Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures the chosen people are 
looked upon as achieving their God- 
given mission only in proportion as they 
shall prove to be “a light unto the 
Gentiles,” bringing them to the worship 
of the only true God, a God whose 
clemency toward them is guaranteed by 
the fact that he spared no pain to bring 
them to a knowledge of himself. 

As the prevailing Old Testament view 
of Jehovah discovers him as a God whose 
property it is always to have mercy and 
to love his people, so also do these writ¬ 
ings insist upon a reciprocal love on the 
part of the human recipient of divine 
favor, whether that recipient be an 
individual or a nation. The love of God 
for man is uniformly set forth as the 
exemplar and norm of the love that man 
owes to God. The Deuteronomist 
speaks in truly representative fashion 
when he asks, ‘‘And now, Israel, what 
doth Jehovah thy God require of thee, 
but to fear Jehovah thy God, to walk 
in all his ways, and to serve Jehovah thy 
God with aU thy heart and with all thy 
soul?” (Deut. 10:12). This type of 
teaching is so prominent in Israel’s 
Scriptures that G. G. Finlay has been 
prompted to write: 

Love .... holds a unique place in the 
Israelite as compared with other religions, 
as it signifies the reciprocal affection of God 
and people. According to Greek philosophy, 
the gods are as much above human affection 
as inanimate things are below it; “for 
friendship demands reciprocity; but rela¬ 
tionship with God admits of no return of 
love, and therefore of no love in the 


proper sense, for it would be preposterous if 
anyone said that he loves Zeus!” (Magna 
Moralia). 

But the Old Testament does not limit 
the sphere of love to reciprocal affection 
between Cjod and man; it also inculcates, 
as a necessary concomitant of this, love 
of man for man. It is significant that 
the priestly law contained an article 
enjoining such love and linking the name 
of Jehovah with the command. In 
Lev. 19:18, already referred to, occur 
the words, “Thou shalt not take venge¬ 
ance, nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people; but thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself: I am 
Jehovah.” Nor is the love of man for 
man to be restricted in its exercise to 
those of One’s own race or nation. 
“Love ye therefore the sojourner; for 
ye were sojourners in the land of Egypt ” 
is the admonition of the Deuteronomist 
(Deut. 10:19). This love should be 
constant and strong enough to weather 
any vicissitudes that life may bring, for 
“a friend loveth at all times; and a 
brother is bom for adversity” (Prov. 
17:17). While the explicit statements 
in the Old Testament touching the love 
of man for man are much less numerous 
than those relating to the love of Jehovah 
for man and those enjoining a reciprocal 
love on the part of man for Jehovah, the 
order of social conduct contemplated 
by these writings as a whole presupposes 
a spirit of love regnant among men. In 
sharp contrast to the narrow racial 
prejudice and egotism of post-exilic 
Judaism, the main currents of Old 
Testament feeling are richly philan¬ 
thropic and altruistic. Nothing short 
of such an attitude could render possible 
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the prophetic sodal ideals, ideals which 
are attainable only in so far as the be^ur- 
ings of men toward each other are the 
expression of a profound respect for 
personality and a disposition of love. 
Had the (feminant attitude of the leaders 
of the old order been other than this, 
certainly Jesus of Nazareth could never 
have felt himself to be the heir of their 
spiritual l^acy. 

The New Testament is a great love 
story—the story of a loving God, a loving 
savidr, a community of loving believers. 
This story is also a prophecy—a proph¬ 
ecy of a time when that community of 
believing brethren who dwell together in 
love shall embrace all of the sons of men. 
The essentially Christian conception of 
God might suffer the excision of any of 
its other elements without sustaining a 
loss in any d^ee comparable to that 
which would be entailed by the omission 
of love from the attributes which make 
up that conception. To be sure, much 
is made of God^s eternity, his holiness, 
invisibility, justice, truthfulness, omnip¬ 
otence, omniscience, omnipresence, su¬ 
premacy, unchangeableness, wisdom, 
long-suffering, faithfulness, uprightness, 
glory, and spirituality. These attributes 
go to make up a majestic deity, but 
subtract from them all that is expressive 
of the spirit of love and you have rather 
the austere God of Islam than the tender 
heavenly Father of Christian faith. 
Borden P. Bowne well said: “Not only 
must the object of worship be supreme 
reason and supreme righteousness, it 
must also be supreme goodness. This 
is a continuation of the somewhat nega¬ 
tive conception of righteousness into the 
positive conception of ethical love.”* 
^ Personalism^ pp. 296-97. 


It is at this point, as Dr. Bowne further 
remarked, that religious thinking has 
most often come short, the non-Christian 
religions having conceived God as largely 
indifferent or selfish. It is at this very 
point of maximum weakness in other 
conceptions that the Christian view of. 
God reaches its highest development. 
This development is attained without 
doing violence to the other constituent 
attributes. The love of God does not 
compromise his justice or his righteous¬ 
ness; it complements the one and con¬ 
ditions the other. It is the white light 
in which all the other attributes are 
seen in due proportion and perspective. 
It is a blending of all the others, for 
“God is love.” 

One of the chief themes of New Testa¬ 
ment writers is the fatherly love of God. 
It is enforced directly and indirectly by 
express declaration and by parable. 
Passages which tell of this love which 
passeth understanding have been among 
the most priceless treasures of Christians 
in all ages. Its tenderness surpasses 
that of a mother for her babe; its 
strength exceeds that of a father for his 
son. From the early Pauline Epistles 
to the late Johannine writings it is an 
ever-recurring theme. In the Johannine 
writings we find the most complete 
statement of the New Testament 
doctrine of love. “The Father loveth 
the Son, and hath given all things into 
his hand” (John 3:35); “For the Father 
loveth the Son and showeth him all 
things that himself doeth: and greater 
works than these will he show him, that 
ye may marvel” (John 5:20); “Even 
as the Father hath loved me, I also 
have loved you: abide ye in my love” 


I 
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(John 15:9); ‘‘Therefore doth the 
Father love me, because I lay down my 
life, that I may take it again (John 
10:17); ‘‘And the glory which thou 
hast given me I have given unto them; 
that they may be one, even as we are 
one; I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be perfected into one; that 
the world may know that thou didst 
send me, and lovedst them, even as thou 
lovedst me’’ (John 17:22-23); “And I 
made known unto them thy name, and 
will make it known; that the love where¬ 
with thou lovedst me may be in them, 
and I in them” (John 17:26); “For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life” (John 3:16); “Jesus 
answered and said unto him, if a man 
love me, he will keep my word: and my 
Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him ” 
(John 14:23); “For the Father himself 
loveth you, because ye have loved me, 
and have believed that I came forth 
from the Father” (John 16:27); 
“Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called the duldren of God” (I John 
3:1a); “Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins ” (I John 4:10); “ We love, because 
he first loved us” (I John 4:19). Paul’s 
emphasis upon the love of God is very 
strong. “God commendeth his own 
love to\^rd us, in that*, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us” (Rom. 
5:8); “Nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 8:39); 


“But God, being rich in mercy, for his 
great love wherewith he loved us, even 
when we were dead through our tres¬ 
passes, made us alive together with 
Christ” (Eph. 2‘.4-5(1). There is per¬ 
haps no more beautiful illustration of 
the love of God for man than is to be 
found in the parables of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Such parables as those of the 
Lost Coin, the Lost Sheep, and the 
Prodigal Son are too well known to 
require quotation or comment. They 
stand as luminous illustrations of the 
love of the great father-heart of God for 
his children. This love is ever reaching 
out to man and seeking to effect for 
him the consummate miracle of the 
divine indwelling and the ultimate bliss 
of eternal union with God. 

This outreaching passion of God for 
man finds its culminating expression in 
the incarnation of the Son. The purpose 
of the incarnation is repeatedly declared. 
That purpose is soteriological (John 
3:16). The statement of the divine 
purpose in effecting the incarnation 
clearly implies a revelatory office as the 
means of fulfilling the soteriological 
function. A saving faith presupposes 
an object commensurate with the sal¬ 
vation which it effects. This object is 
the divine revelation in Jesus Christ. 
Belief on the Son means the acceptance, 
vitally and practically, of his revelation 
of the Father. “No man knoweth the 
Son save the Father; neither doth any 
know the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him” (Matt. 11:27). The apostle Paul, 
in writing to the Corinthian congrega¬ 
tion, brings both the revelatory means 
and the soteriological motive to focus in 
the words, “God was in Christ recon- 
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ciling the world unto himself’’ (II Cor. 
5:19). The significance for our present 
study of the revelation of God in Christ 
is that Jesus Christ reveals God as love. 
Tennyson could have foimd no more 
fitting characterization of Jesus than 
‘‘Strong Son of God, immortal love.” 
One of the most profoimd reasons why 
the Christian conception of God has 
superseded other conceptions and, in 
ever-increasing measure, is mightily 
gripping the hearts and minds of men is 
that this conception was not merely held 
up by its author as a perfect abstract 
ideal, but was actualized and visualized 
by him when he 

Wrought, 

With human h^ds, the creed of creeds, 

In loveliness of perfect deeds. 

Jesus’ creed of love held no precepts 
which he did not practice. He did not 
enjoin upon men an all-absorbing love for 
God without exemplifying such love in 
his total Godward bearing. The evi¬ 
dence of this love is to be found rather in 
Jesus’ conduct than in his verbal con¬ 
fession. The fourth evangelist gives 
Jesus’ declaration of the principle of 
love’s confirmation: “If ye keep my 
commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love; even as I have kept my Father’s 
commandments, and abide in his love” 
(John 15:10). A glance at the course 
of Jesus’ ministry shows how faithfully 
and how cheerfully he kept his Father’s 
commandments in an abiding spirit of 
love. “My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me” (John 4:34); “lam 
come down from heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent 
me” (John 6:33). The fact that the 
accomplishment of the Father’s will led 
through want and misunderstanding and 


hatred and persecution, culminating in 
an ignominious death, did not avail to 
dampen the ardor of that love or to 
engender the slightest revolt against the 
will that called for such a sacrifice. In 
the darkest hour of his life, the hour of 
his greatest battle, the hour of his dread 
decision, Jesus could say, “My Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me, nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt” (Mati. 26:39). This crown¬ 
ing act of filial obedience forever stamps 
Jesus as the incomparable exemplar of 
love for God. 

The spirit of infinite gentleness, of 
sympathy, and forbearance which 
marked the love of Jesus for the little 
band who gathered to him and the rest¬ 
less crowds that surged about him, 
forever stamps him as also the great 
exemplar of love for men. His love 
stood sure when the follower faltered or 
fell. It was in no sense conditioned 
upon the response, upon acceptance or 
rejection, on the part of its object. He 
felt himself bound by a tie of peculiar 
intimacy to those who sought to do the 
will of the Father. He expressed the 
tenderness of his feeling for such under 
the figure of the closest and dearest 
bonds of human relationship. While 
speaking to the multitudes, he was inter¬ 
rupted by one who said that his mother 
and brethren were without and wished 
to speak to him. “ But who,” he asked, 
“is my mother, and who are my breth¬ 
ren?” “And he stretched forth his 
hand towards his disciples, and said. 
Behold, my mother and my brethren! 
For whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father who is in heaven, he is my 
brother, and sister, and mother” (Matt. 
12:48-50; see also Mark 3:31-35; 
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Luke 8:19-21). The gospel narratives 
of Jesus^ life are replete with touching 
incidents illustrative of his tender solici¬ 
tude for the faithful few of these, his 
brothers and sisters. The love where¬ 
with he loved his own found fitting 
expression when, on the occasion of the 
last supi>er of which he partook with 
them, he girded himself with a towel, 
took a basin and washed their feet, in 
token of the fact that his mightiest 
mission was to minister to men. 

Deep and abiding as was his love for 
his immediate adherents, it was matched 
by the yearning passion which he lav¬ 
ished upon the indifferent multitudes 
and even upon malignant mobs. He 
longed to break down the barriers of 
indifference only that he might thereby 
bring to the restless hearts of the masses 
his own abundant joy and peace. No 
motive of pride, no desire for self- 
aggrandizement embittered the water 
of life which he freely offered to thirsty 
lips. He longed for the conquest of the 
world only that he might, in very truth, 
inaugurate the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Beo^use of this yearning he, 
when he saw the multitudes, was moved 
with compassion for them, for they were 
distressed and scattered, as sheep not 
having a shepherd (Matt. 9:36). He, 
the good shepherd, came to be a door 
whereby the scattered sheep might find 
their way back to the fold from which 
they had wandered, even to lay down 
his life for the flock (John 10:1-18). 
The heedlessness of the people never 
angered him, never broke the power of 
his passion for them. In the midst of 
the most scathing denunciation of scribe 
and Pharisee, when, in dread succession, 
he heaped woe upon woe on those who 


sat in Moses’ seat, he poured out this 
jeremiad of a breaking heart: ‘‘O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the 
prophets, and stoneth them that are 
sent unto her! how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not!” (Matt. 

23:37)- 

Even more worthy of note than 
Jesus’ love for the indifferent was that 
which he exhibited for those who sought 
to discredit his claims, impeach his 
character, and subvert his every en¬ 
deavor. He was no empty theorist 
when he exalted the ideal of love for 
enemies and prayer for persecutors. 
The ideal which he commended to his 
hearers was the guiding principle of his 
own relationship with those who wished 
and worked him ill. Though beset on 
every hand by intrigue and duplicity 
and connivance, he refused to retaliate 
in kind. Though an enthusiastic popu¬ 
lace accorded him a triumph and hailed 
him with hosannas, he resolutely re¬ 
frained from availing himself of the 
physical force which would have matched 
swords with his persecutors at the sum¬ 
mons of any daring and zealotic leader. 
Then, after hate, incarnate in the 
machinations of bigots and the untamed 
fury of a mob, had done its worst, had 
mocked and scorned and scourged him, 
had nailed him hand and foot to a cross 
and held him up to the jeering derision 
of a multitude, he, from whose great 
heart no root of bitterness ever sprang, 
lifted up his voice and cried, ‘‘Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” Small wonder, then, that 
Paul should write: “I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels. 
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nor principalities, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor powers, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(Rom. 8:38-39). 

A religion following such a founder as 
Jesus Christ and worshiping such a God 
as the Father whom he made known 
could not be exclusive or esoteric. In 
such a religion, selfishness or egoism in 
any form would be a grotesque anomaly. 
Christianity is necessarily committed to 
strenuous altruism. A God whose deep¬ 
est concern is to win back the loving 
obedience of his erring children could 
not be acceptably worshiped by sordid 
lovers of self. A savior who made his 
life a golden altar of self-sacrifice could 
be fittingly followed only by those who, 
in losing their life, find life abimdant, 
rich, and free. If this were not true, 
Christianity would be a pitiable paradox; 
in practice it would contradict its prin¬ 
ciple. If this were not true, Christian¬ 
ity as an abstract revelation would be 
sublime, but as a religion it would be 
utterly empty. The function of religion 
is not merely to make deity known. 
Religion is concerned with the inward, 
the outward, and the upward bearing 
of man. Christianity comes to its own 
in proportion as it effects in men an 
inner disposition, a manward and a 
Godward attitude which conform to 
those of the incomparable Christ. 
Christianity breaks down in tragic 
failure if there be not by reason of it the 
same mind in man which was also in 
Christ Jesus. 

That such was the conviction of the 
Master and those who labored with and 


for him, the New Testament affords 
abundant evidence. Love for God is 
laid down as the sine qua non of the 
faith. Religionists have not been by 
any means unanimous in making such 
the necessary attitude of men toward 
God. George Malcom Stratton points 
out the fact that the essence of religious 
feeling has been variously represented as 
sympathy, antipathy, adoration, ‘‘sol- 
enm reaction,” ‘‘awe at the mysterious 
and unknown,” a feeling of dependence 
or of independence or of ability to 
accomplish self-sanctification, even a 
feeling that man is indispensable to the 
maintenance of the very gods them¬ 
selves.* Whatever special features may 
mark the bearing of a Christian toward 
his God, these features must be mingled 
with a mighty and disinterested love. 
Jesus makes such a love the first duty of 
man, his command enjoining it taking 
precedence to every other command¬ 
ment. “The first of all the command¬ 
ments is. Hear, O Israel; the Lord 
our God, the Lord is one: and thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength” 
(Mark 12:29-30). Throughout the 
teaching of Master and apostle there is 
an ever-recurrent note of insistence upon 
this love. It is not simply a subjective 
state; it does not spend itself in mere 
ecstatic thrills of emotion, however much 
it may stir the fountain springs of the 
heart at their depths. It, like the love 
of Christ, finds its confirmation in con¬ 
duct. “Ye tithe mint and rue, and all 
manner of herbs, and pass over justice 
and the love of God” (Luke 11:42). 
“This is the love of God, that we keep 


* The Psychology of the Rdigious Life, pp. 341-42* 
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his commandments'’ (I John S-3^)- 
The one sufficient evidence of an indwell¬ 
ing love for God is outward conduct 
consonant with such love. 

Christianity, having affirmed and 
having revealed the love of God for man 
and having inculcated a requital of that 
love on the part of man, goes one step 
farther and makes the love of man for 
man organic in its law. When asked to 
name the first in importance among the 
commandments of the ancient law, Jesus 
unhesitatingly quoted the one concerning 
love for God; and then, in the next 
breath, he coupled with it the second 
greatest commandment, which must ever 
go linked to the first: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” (Mark 12:30- 
33). In a parallel account of this inci¬ 
dent, recorded in Matt. 22:34-40, we are 
told that Jesus closed the discussion 
with the words, “On these two com¬ 
mandments the whole law hangeth 
and the prophets.” This means, if 
anything, simply that in Jesus’ estima¬ 
tion the sum total of religion consists in 
practical obedience to these two cardi¬ 
nal commands. They are inseparable. 
The first cannot be obeyed while the 
second is ignored: “But concerning love 
of the brethren ye have no need that one 
write unto you: for ye yourselves are 
taught of God to love one another” 
(I Thess. 4:9); “Whoso hath the 
world’s goods, and beholdeth his brother 
in need, and shutteth up his compassion 
from him, how doth the love of God abide 
in him?” (I John 3:17); “If a man say, 
I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar: for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, cannot love 
God whom he hath not seen. And this 
commandment have we from him, that 


he who loveth God love his brother 
also” (I John 4:20-21). On the other 
hand, faithful observance of the second 
is an infallible indicator of the first: 
“Beloved, let us love one another: for 
love is of God; and every one that loveth 
is begotten of God, and knoweth God’ ’ 
(I John 4:7); “He that loveth his 
brother abideth in the light, and there 
is no occasion of stumbling in him” 
(I John 2:10); '“We know that we have 
passed out of death into life, because we 
love the brethren” (I John 3:14); 
“Then shall the King say imto them on 
his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foimdation of the world: 
for I was hungry, and ye gave me to eat; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in; 
naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, 
and ye visited me; I was in prison, and 

ye came unto me.And the King 

shall answer and say unto them. Verily 
I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it imto me” (Matt. 
25:34-40). Nor must this love be 
limited to those who return it in kind. 
Among the hardest sayings of Jesus are 
those in which he insists upon love for 
enemy and persecutor. It is hard for 
the hiunan heart to smother the fires 
that flame up to blast with vengeance 
for inflicted wrong. But Jesus said 
“Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you, bless them that curse you, 
pray for them that despitefully use you. 
To him that smiteth thee on the one 
cheek offer also the other; and from him 
that taketh away thy cloak withhold not 
thy coat also. Give to every one that 
asketh thee; and of him that taketh 
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away thy goods ask them not again. 
And as ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them likewise. And 
if ye love them that love you, what thank 
have ye? for even sinners love those 

that love them.But love your 

enemies, and do them good, and lend, 
never despairing; and your reward shall 
be great, and ye shall be sons of the 
Most High: for he is kind toward the 
unthankful and evil” (Luke 6:27-35). 
A narrowly literal interpretation of this 
and other passages of similar tenor has 
led to all manner and kind of vagaries. 
Jesus has been classed as a milk-and- 
water peace-at-any-price pacificist and 
even as a cringing advocate of spineless 
and immoral nonresistance to rampant 
evil. Those who so construe the 
Master’s meaning must certainly forget 
his whip of small cords; they must quite 
ignore the fact that he was, from first to 
last, an undaimted protestant, that in 
the few short months of his ministry he 
hurled at buttressed wrong in every form 
a defiance so mighty that, after these 
nineteen centuries, the earth is still 
shaking with the shock of it. He who 
said, ‘‘It is impossible but that occasions 
of stumbling should come; but woe unto 
him, through whom they come! It were 
well for him if a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were thrown into 
the sea, rather than that he should cause 
one of these little ones to stumble” 
(Luke 17:1-2) was surely given to no 
soft and sentimental toleration for 
wrongdoing. When he adds, “If thy 
brother sin, rebuke him; and if he 
repent, forgive him” (Luke 17:3), he 
sanctions the righteous resistance of evil, 
resistance which is prompted by love. 

* Theodore Roosevelt in Fear God and Take 


The principle of conduct here laid down 
is applicable alike to individuals and to 
nations. In the spirit of this injimction 
one could say with all emphasis, “Let 
this nation fear God and take its own 
part. Let it scorn to do wrong to great 
or small. Let it exercise patience and 
charity toward all other peoples, and yet 
at whatever cost unflinchingly stand for 
the right when the right is menaced by 
wrong which is backed by might.”* But 
he must also be able sincerely to say, 
“We must not be vindictive, or prone to 
remember injuries; we need forgiveness, 
and we must be ready to grant forgive¬ 
ness. When an injury is past and is 
atoned for, it would be wicked to hold 
it in mind. We must do justice as the 
facts at the moment demand.”* A life, 
be it individual or national, which pro¬ 
ceeds on any other principle breaks down 
in tragic failure. In these last four 
years the world has witnessed the most 
stupendous vindication of Jesus’ prin¬ 
ciple that has been seen in all the sweep¬ 
ing centuries. Hate, the antithesis of 
his principle, hate systematically dis¬ 
seminated and inoculated into the very 
blood of a people, “hate of seventy 
millions, choking down,” hate hideously 
applied to practical human relations has 
had a superb opportunity to show the best 
that it could do, and that best was to bring 
on the most ghastly tragedy that has 
ever made heaven weep and hell rejoice. 

Surely the days are fulfilled when men 
should begin to learn the lesson of their 
age-long blimdering. Surely the time 
is at hand when they shall seek a more 
excellent way. If so, a clarion call 
sounds for the Christian church, a call 
to proclaim the message of elemental 
Your Own Part, p. 55. ■ Op, cU,, p. 46. 
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righteousness and love, fresh as it fell 
from the lips of him who spake as never 
man spoke before, as never man has 
spoken since the days of his flesh. In 
just such love as he proclaimed and 
exemplified lies the only surcease of 
sorrow for a distraught world. Without 
it, the letter of the law prevails—and 
kills; with it as the informing principle, 
the spirit niles with all its life-giving 
power. In its exercise the individual 
finds at once his richest joy and his 
greatest usefulness. In its practical 
exemplification society must find the 
only solvent capable of producing and 


maintaining the fluency of the social 
order. Only in proportion as men, 
rooted and groimded in love, are strong 
inwardly to apprehend what is the 
breadth and length and height and 
depth, and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth the knowledge of the 
world, can the life of men be filled imto 
all the fulness of God. To effect such 
a plenitude of life is the challenge of this 
hour to the church of Jesus Christ. 
Only so can Christianity complete the 
liberation of the world and make the 
world safe for all things good and 
beautiful and true. 


SHALL WE DISCARD THE LIVING CHRIST? 


WALTER M. HORTON 
New York City 


Just when we are told that the world ts not interested in theology we find ourselves 
confronted by theologyy for however we may obscure the issue, the present situation of the 
world proposes the question as to whether Jesus^ teaching is idealistic speculation or 
divine revelation. That is to raise the old christological discussions in a new form, 
pragmatic rather than metaphysical. The Jesus who is a memory is different from the 


Jesus who is a present divine power. 

Nothing has been more characteristic 
of the Christian religion from the time 
of Paul to the present day than the 
belief that its founder is not dead but 
alive; and not only alive but active in 
this present world, so that believers may 
point definitely to this and that as his 
specific work and even meet him face 
to face in real, immediate communion. 
I say from the time of Paul; for to the 
primitive Jewish Christians, Jesus was 
not an immanent world-spirit in any 


such sense. He was alive but inacces¬ 
sible imtil his second coming on the 
clouds of heaven. The Holy Spirit 
poured out upon his disciples and the 
power of his Name in healing and exor¬ 
cism were gifts of his, to be sure, but 
they were not conceived to be evidence 
of his presence on earth. He was not 
the Holy Spirit; he sent it down from 
heaven. It was Paul’s experience on 
the Damascus road that changed the 
conception of Christ for all future Chris- 
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tians. Christ there was revealed not 
to him, by some rending of the heavens, 
but ‘‘in him,” as he tells the Galatians 
(Gal. 1:15, 16) in describing his conver¬ 
sion. In other words, it seems likely 
that Paul conceived of Christ as imma¬ 
nent, as well as transcendent, and im¬ 
mediately present in the hearts of 
believers. In his immanent aspect 
Christ was a cosmic spirit, in the same 
category of existence with the demonic 
spirits and angels who peopled Paul’s 
universe. As a man could be possessed 
by a demon, so he could be possessed 
by Christ. To the end of Paul’s life 
there remained a definite object called 
Christ in his inner consciousness, which 
was the controlling center of his life* 
Paul felt that all he had to do was to 
let this possessing spirit act through 
him and he could not go wrong. He 
was unable to live up to his ideals 
through his own strength; but now that 
difficulty was over, for he was not Paul 
any longer, but Christ, just in so far 
as he remained united in intimate 
fellowship with his guiding spirit. 

This belief was the source of Paul’s 
amazing energy, self-confidence, and 
influence; and in one form or another 
it has been a part of Christian belief 
ever since. It has never been thor¬ 
oughly understood, of course. The 
Greek church degraded it from a spiri¬ 
tual to a physical concept and made 
the sacraments the only method of 
participating in the divine nature of 
Christ, thus removing the personal com¬ 
munion which was the heart of Paul’s 
religious life. The Latin church inter¬ 
preted Paul’s mystic “faith” in Christ 
as requiring merely assent to the doc¬ 
trines of the church, which is the body 


of Christ. Nowhere was it recognized 
that to Paul the Holy Spirit and Christ 
meant one and the same thing. Still 
there were always genuine “ Christ- 
mystics” both in the East and in the 
West, though their communion with 
Christ was seldom practically fruitful 
like Paul’s; and when finally Luther 
set justification by faith at the center 
of Protestant theology, Paul’s experi¬ 
ence became the typical Protestant 
experience. The living Christ is today 
a more essential part of what we call 
the “evangelical” religious experience 
than is the Jesus of the Gospels. It is 
the living Christ who converts and re¬ 
generates men in the Bowery Mission; 
whose spirit moves men at Billy 
Sunday’s meetings; who is the source 
of moral power to millions of humble 
Christians the world over. If we were 
to ask for a definition of Christianity 
from the rank and file of church mem¬ 
bers, there would be a large group that 
would answer: “Moral regeneration 
and sanctification through the power 
of the living Christ.” 

What is this experience of the living 
Christ, and how is it related to the 
person of the historic Jesus ? I suppose 
it might be described as the reinforce¬ 
ment of the individual will by conscious 
and continual submission to the per¬ 
sonal influence of a personified ideal— 
an ideal which, moreover, the believer 
feels to be grounded in the nature of 
things and really as well as imagina¬ 
tively present in power. I have said 
nothing about the relation of this ideal 
to the actual character of Jesus of 
Nazareth, because very often, if not 
generally, the ideal is derived from else¬ 
where. What seizes and transforms the 
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drunkard is the ideals he was taught 
in childhood. What a youth yields to 
when he joins the church is the moral 
standard prevalent in his church—very 
often copied from the popular morality 
of the district. Sometimes conversion 
is an even more fimdamental overturn 
than this, a recrudescence under some 
favoring stimulus of the deep-lying 
social instincts, too long suppressed 
under a mass of selfish impulses and 
habits. In such cases the Christ who 
redeems is the parental instinct itself, 
the spirit of love that lies dormant in 
us all, the “light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.*’ In 
one or another sublimated form this 
instinct is appealed to in practically all 
experiences of the living Christ that are 
ethically fruitful like Paul’s, and not 
merely mystical. It is powerfully or 
feebly fostered by the more or less 
vigorous moral consciousness of the 
local church. 

The living Christ is a composite pho¬ 
tograph of the best Christians the new 
convert sees about him. He is the em¬ 
bodiment of that group consciousness 
of the church which—when in times of 
stress it is sufficiently aroused to order 
—is known as the Holy Spirit. Speak¬ 
ing theologically then the living Christ 
is the more or less perfect incarnation 
of the eternal Logos, or Spirit of Love, 
which results when a man comes under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit speaking 
through the church. This incarnation 
is achieved by the continual influence 
of the ideal upon the actual. The ideal 
of yesterday is the actuality of today; 
the ideal of today is a new and more 
glorious thing. This ever actualized, 
ever glorified ideal is the living Christ. 


“And all of us, with unveiled faces, 
reflecting like bright mirrors the glory 
of the Lord, are being transformed into 
the same likeness, from one degree of 
radiant holiness to another, even as 
derived from the Lord the Spirit.” 
(H Cor. 3:18, Weymouth’s transla¬ 
tion). 

We are ready now to consider 
whether the name “living Christ” is 
appropriate; in other words, whether 
the historic Jesus is in any sense to be 
found in this ideal figure. That is a 
very hard question to answer imequiv- 
ocally. In the first place, even if one 
happens to attribute to the living Christ 
a character precisely like that of the 
historic Jesus, does the historic Jesus 
really speak to him in that ideal figure ? 
Is there an objective reality to the living 
Christ, or is this but a figment of the 
imagination? Very much depends on 
our conception of the relation of the 
great souls of the past to present his¬ 
tory. Are the immortal dead kept in 
some air-tight heaven where earth’s 
hum can never reach them, or can they 
still do something to direct the stream 
of history in which they once so nobly 
struggled? To ask that question is 
to realize that even those of us who 
hold most firmly to the doctrine of 
immortality have not fitted it into 
our new conception of the universe. 
It is an anomaly, an excrescence, and 
gives us no help in the formulation of 
other doctrines. Personally I think 
that no immortality would be worth 
keeping unless one could continue to 
strive for the same causes that one now 
serves, and continue to be part of the 
same process of social evolution as now. 
If Jesus is in any sense working in this 
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world today, it is in the continual out¬ 
cropping of that parental instinct of 
love of which he is the chief embodi¬ 
ment in history, and more especially in 
the lives of those who strive to work 
out the principle of love to its ultimate 
consequences in an ever-changing envi¬ 
ronment. 

Why cannot we Protestants adopt the 
Catholic doctrine of the ** communion 
of saints” and believe that there is no 
real gap between the churches on earth 
and the church in heaven, but that the 
living and the dead form one body, 
with Christ as head, bound together in 
such intimate union that the moral 
victory of one is the moral victory of 
all? For me there is no intellectual 
impediment to such a view. I must 
admit, however, that, though I do not 
find the objective identity of the living 
Christ and the historic Jesus logically 
inconceivable, the subjective variations 
in the conception of the living Christ 
actually held by Christians are so great 
as to make it difficult to affirm such 
identity. ‘‘Christ” is simply the reflex 
of local moral codes, if we are to judge 
from appearances; and often enough 
he is made to act as the protagonist of 
Pharisaic ideals that the Jesus of history 
fought against all his life. I should like 
to observe, nevertheless, that the same 
variation of subjective judgment exists 
with reference to our conception of God 
and our conception of the historic Jesus; 
and in neither case do we conclude 
that no objective reality gives rise to 
these fluctuating subjective estimates. 
I am strongly inclined to assert that 
there is a present reality working in the 
world which is substantially identical 
with the personality of Jesus of Naza¬ 


reth. The lines along which identity 
can be traced are the following: 

1. With a very considerable propor¬ 
tion of Christians the basis of their 
conception of the living Christ is the 
picture of Jesus which they find in the 
Gospels. Jesus thus lives in their minds 
substantially as he lived in Galilee, 
though of course the picture is very 
imperfect. If there be no such thing as 
personal immortality, Jesus has at least 
this immortality of influence. 

2. The personality of Jesus was, as 
John put it, the incarnation of the 
Logos. We might say that it was the 
supreme example of a character based 
on the parental instinct, in which all 
the social instincts had free play, and so 
there was no warping or frustration of 
original human nature, as all instincts 
were given their due place as ministers 
to the central purpose of love. Now 
original human nature is the same today 
as it was in Jesus, and in each of us it 
is striving to work itself out into the 
same harmonious and satisfying pattern 
of life that we see in him—not identi¬ 
cally the same, no doubt, but the same 
in general type. Or, as John would 
say, the Logos which was incarnate in 
Jesus seeks to reincarnate Himself in us. 

3. There is besides what is commonly 
called the “operation of the Holy 
Spirit,” that sense of moral guidance 
which many Christians have. It is 
true, as I have already pointed out, 
that this is largely the product of locaj 
and temporary moral codes; but so 
great was the initial impress of Jesus’ 
personality upon his followers that I 
cannot think that its effects have ever 
ceased, and even when we do not con¬ 
sciously go to the Jesus of history for 
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guidance and inspiration we are getting 
from a thousand sources his own 
personal influence, transmitted from 
generation to generation of Christians. 

4. Finally, we see in Jesus a revela¬ 
tion of the eternal God. Jesus may 
have ceased to exist, or may have 
passed beyond our ken, but the same 
God who meets us in Jesus’ life meets 
us in the life of the world today. 

Here the question at once arises, 
however, whether communion with the 
living God is not so all-inclusive an 
experience that it makes unnecessary 
the whole conception of the living 
Christ; whether, in fact, the experience 
of the living Christ does not weaken 
our sense of God and blur the picture of 
the historic Jesus at the same time, and 
so is to be discarded for religious and 
moral reasons. Now I quite agree that 
the all-inclusive exp)erience is the expe¬ 
rience of God, and all other experiences 
should minister to it if they are to be 
worth fostering. What I do not agree 
with is the tendency to remove all inter¬ 
mediaries between God and man. I 
think God is best seen, in fact only 
seen, through intermediaries, and that 
therefore a “thick” philosophy, as 
James would say, gives a much richer 
sense of God’s presence than a “thin’> 
philosophy, as well as according much 
better with the facts of life in all their 
variegated beauty. The more forms in 
which we visualize God, the better, pro¬ 
vided they lead us up to the fountain¬ 
head. This I believe the conception of 
the living Christ is able to do in its 
own peculiar way, so that it deserves 
to be kept distinct from other concep¬ 
tions. There is and always will be a 
place for an idealized Jesus, in whom 


are embodied the ideals of our own day, 
as well as the qualities which we admire 
in the historic Jesus. If we have such 
an ideal and recognize its distinctness 
in certain respects from the historic 
Jesus, we shall not be led into the error 
of reading our ideals back into the 
historic Jesus. We shall be able, as 
Gerald Bimey Smith suggests, to treat 
Jesus as we treat the Bible, with 
perfect intellectual candor, not requir¬ 
ing him to conform to our ideals, but 
giving him liberty to be what he may 
be. If personal immortality be a fact, 
and Jesus really is working in the 
world today, we must suppose his ideals 
to have developed to meet the changing 
vicissitudes of history, just as the 
conception of the living Christ, the 
embodiment of the Christian ideal, has 
developed in the consciousness of the 
church. 

The question is indeed open whether 
it be not better to discard the historic 
Jesus than to discard the living Christ. 
The living Christ is a safe guide for 
today, for he embodies ideals that 
have been painfully achieved since the 
time of Jesus; but the historic Jesus 
has nothing definite to say to us on 
some of the greatest questions of 
our day—international questions, social 
questions, and the like. It may be that 
he lived a perfectly sinless life two 
thousand years ago, but how does that 
help us, who have to live under such 
different conditions? Now I do not 
feel any great force in these arguments. 
The historic Jesus is just as much our 
prophet and Savior as he ever was, and 
he is absolutely necessary to our guid¬ 
ance and salvation at two vital points 
where the living Christ fails us: 
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1. It makes a tremendous difference 
that Jesus really lived; that the ideals 
which he represented in his teaching 
were really proved practicable in his 
life. It is this that makes him our 
Savior, that under typical human con¬ 
ditions he met and mastered the forces 
of evil to which most of us yield* 
Conditions have changed somewhat, it 
is true, but the fimdamental evils that 
killed Jesus* body but could not kill 
his spirit are with us today, as Rausch- 
enbusch makes so plain. At critical 
points in our moral history, when we 
are tempted to give up our ideals and 
yield to expediency, it is the historic 
Jesus alone that can give firmness to 
our wavering wills and minds. If the 
living Christ can do this it is only be¬ 
cause we are firmly convinced that none 
of these new Christian ideals are out of 
harmony with the ideals which the 
historic Jesus successfully incarnated. 
Without the historic Jesus as its firm 
foundation the conception of the living 
Christ is powerless to help us in such 
crises. 

2. It is to the historic Jesus that we 
go for new ethical insight into new social 
situations. Hermann is quite right in 
his observation that as a rule the living 
Christ does not free our souls and lure 
them on to new heights of perfection 
as the historic Jesus does. The living 
Christ gives us a vivid realization of 
the ideals we already hold, and helps 
us to live up to them; but when new 
moral issues arise he cannot help us. 
It is an easily verifiable fact that mem¬ 
bers of evangelical churches who make 
most of the doctrine of the living 
Christ are remarkable for moral vigor 
but lacking in ethical discrimination. 


What they need is a more intensive 
study of the character of the historic 
Jesus. If that will not convict them 
of sin and make ethical reformers of 
them, nothing will; not even the study 
of ethics will do it so well, for there is 
more in the personality of Jesus than 
ever has been or even can be crammed 
into a system of ethics. ‘‘What would 
Jesus do in this situation ?’* is very near 
to the final rule of conduct, even though 
the historic Jesus never foimd himself in 
that situation; for as the classic embod¬ 
iment of the attitude of love there is 
something finally authoritative al^ut 
the ethical pattern of his life, about the 
attitude in which he stands over against 
his environment. He is not to be taken 
as an arbitrary authority; his own exam¬ 
ple is opposed to such a procedure; but 
he is to be made an inspiring counselor 
and guide in our own efforts to solve 
ethical problems. 

Experience has taught most of us 
that in Jesus are to be foimd truths 
that we afterward discover running 
through all life and blazoned across the 
face of the heavens—^but we should 
never have found them in life if we had 
not first foimd them in Jesus. Experi¬ 
ence has taught us that on the whole 
it is safe to trust Jesus* principles—his 
central principles, that is—even when 
it is impossible at first to verify them 
in life; for many times a persecuted 
sect like the Quakers, by steadfast ad¬ 
herence to ridiculed and apparently 
impracticable ethical principles which 
they believed they found in Jesus, has 
at length proved that these principles 
are practicable. As long as Jesus con¬ 
tinues to do this for us he is our supreme 
prophet. 
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I must still insist, however, that 
alongside the conception of the historic 
Jesus, and constantly interacting with 
it, we need to retain the conception of 
the living Christ; for it keeps before 
our minds in vivid form the whole body 
of ideals that have developed in the 
course of Christian history as the ne¬ 
cessary result of the reaction of Jesus’ 
spirit upon changing social environ^ 
ments, and it gives us moral power to 
live up to them. If there is one thing 
that we miss in the liberal Christianity 
which more and more prevails, it is that 
sense of the presence of a great sustain¬ 
ing moral power which used to be the 
glory of the evangelical churches. Ethi¬ 
cal sensitiveness is here aplenty in the 


liberal movement, but I am not so sure 
about moral power. If this diagnosis 
be correct the conception must be 
rescued. It must of course be con¬ 
stantly corrected and replenished by 
comparison with the Jesus of the 
Gospels, as conscience is constantly 
corrected by reflection and by new in¬ 
sight into one’s own deepest desires; 
but it can no more be done away with 
than conscience itself. The living 
Christ is the most vital and intimate 
form in which God comes to us; and 
in all but the more extreme and doubt¬ 
ful cases his voice—^which is at once the 
voice of God, of Jesus, and of the Spirit 
in the church—should be for us authori¬ 
tative. 
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THE WORLD-WAR AND THE FUTURE OF 
THEOLOGICAL STUDY IN THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING LANDS 


REV. WILLIAM H. WALKER 
Fargroy North Dakota 


The theological scholarship of Germany will ultimately be judged from the point of 
view of science rather than of merit, A theology is no worse because it has been used by 
Germany, This seems self-evident, but there is another fact that is also self-evident — 
that we are coming to see that there has been another line of theological development which, 
while it is as surely scientific as that of Germany, has possessed the unique quality of 
having been developed from the point of view of people as well as of subject-matter, 
German theology has never really found its way into German preaching, and German 
theological scholarship has never taken a large place in the German social attitude. But 
British theological scholarship, on the other hand, has been developed from the point of 
view of the rdigious life itself. We believe that Dr, Walker has called attention to an 
important matter in the article which follows. 


Among all the reconstructions and 
readjustments which must come out of 
the Great War, those of the religious 
world take no subordinate rank. It is 
still a question how profoimd a revolu¬ 
tion may there take place. Will men 
realize more profoimdly their need of 
God, or will the war result in the re¬ 
inforcement of the trend toward materi¬ 
alism? If there be a turning toward 
God, will it be toward the Father re¬ 
vealed in Jesus Christ, or will there be an 
attempt at eclectism in faith? What 
change in attitude toward the church 
may come out of the war ? What will be 
the final judgment of men on the way 
in which the church has met the chal¬ 
lenge of the war? Will it be that the 
church has proved itself adequate to the 
emergency, that the spirit of ministra¬ 
tion so much in evidence has been the 
fruit of the church's ministry, or will it 
be that the church has been weighed in 


the balance and foimd wanting ? Faith 
has its answers to these queries, but 
answers based upon scientific induction 
would seem hazardous at present. 

Meanwhile there is another question 
of deep interest to the Christian scholar, 
and that is as to the future of theological 
thought. ‘‘Theological" is here used in 
its wider sense as covering all scientific 
study of religious questions. The prob¬ 
lem has its chief significance with re¬ 
lation to the thought of English-speaking 
lands. They have come to an un¬ 
questioned hegemony in the struggle 
against autocracy and militarism. How 
far will they hold that hegemony, now 
that the victory has been won, and what 
will be its scope ? Will it reach beyond 
the domain of politics into those of 
commerce, industry, sodal organization, 
and intellect ? Things are going to 
happen in France, in Italy, in the Slavic 
world, in Germany herself; but at the 
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present time it is impossible to see how 
all this can rival in significance what is 
to come to pass in Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and the United 
States. Hence the theme of this paper. 

At the outset we are confronted by 
the fact that for over a century we have 
been dependent upon Germany for 
leadership in theological study. The 
initiative in theological study passed to 
Germany at the Reformation, was chal¬ 
lenged for a time by Geneva under 
Calvin, but passed definitely and con¬ 
fessedly to Germany when, after the 
bankruptcy of empiricism in Hume, 
Kant at the close of the eighteenth 
century promulgated the critical philoso¬ 
phy. Since that time the world has 
been stud)rmg, discussing, criticizing, 
and accepting, or else rejecting, German 
thought. At one extreme was the tacit 
assumption that Germany had spoken 
the last word in theology and all related 
lines, and that we of the Anglo-Saxon 
world must absorb and reproduce it. 
At the other extreme was the assumption 
that everything which came from Ger¬ 
many was necessarily rationalistic and 
skeptical, and that it was our duty to 
refute it. Positively or natively Ger¬ 
many dominated the field. Long before 
Pan-Germanism became a political ideal 
the autocracy of German thought in the 
theological realm had been established. 
We read German books, we made our 
pilgrimages to Berlin or Leipzig or 
Heidelberg as to a theological Mecca, 
we sat at the feet of her great thinkers, 
and we accepted German ideas, or 
let our own be determined by our re¬ 
action to them. A sort of hypnotism 
was upon us, a German hypnotism. 
Those alone may speak with perfect 


freedom of these things now who hive 
themselves felt the spell of German 
scholarship, for into their judgment 
there can enter nothing of unsym¬ 
pathetic jealousy of things German. 
Those who have had that experience 
have no need to be ashamed of it now in 
view of what has just been said. It 
would be base ingratitude now to deny 
the world’s indebtedness to the land of 
Kant, Hegel, Bauer, and Wellhausen. 

It is evident, however, that in the 
altered world of tomorrow Germany 
can never again be what she has been in 
the past. For one thing, there is the 
frightful toll of life which she has paid. 
Who can tell how many future Fichtes, 
Lotzes, Domers, Ritschls, have been slain 
in battle ? All the lands engaged have 
paid their toll of precious life, but in the 
end Germany’s loss will be the heaviest. 
Further it would seem that it will be 
impossible for her to maintain her uni¬ 
versities on their old princely scale. 
The impoverishment of the land, the 
enormous restitution which must be 
made, the depression consequent on 
defeat, all will have their influence. 

More striking than all, however, is 
the fact that the German spell is broken. 
Hamack may be as brilliant after the 
war as he was before, and there may arise 
new Hamacks equally brilliant, but not 
at least in generations can they command 
the confidence and enthusiasm which 
they have had in the past. The soph¬ 
istry of German politics will cast a 
sinister shadow over German scholar¬ 
ship, and he will be a daring man who 
will make a pilgrimage to Berlin to get 
the final word on any subject. 

Shall we ever lose what Germany has 
already given to us? Is it conceivable 
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that we shall ever forget the lesson that 
Luther taught, that salvation is by 
faith in Jesus Christ ? We shall deepen 
and broaden our conception of faith, and 
we shall grow enormously in our knowl¬ 
edge of Jesus, but we can no more lose 
the new conception of the life \dth God 
which Luther gave than we can lose 
Jesus himself from human history. 
Nor can we lose the demonstration which 
Kant gave that the true realm in which 
to find God is not that of metaphysical 
speculation but that of the moral life. 
Nor can we lose the new definition of 
religion which came from Schleier- 
macher, that it is not a theory but a 
feeling, not a thing primarily of head 
but a thing of heart. And how can we 
forget the great message of German 
idealism as it advances with majestic 
steps from Leibnitz to Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, and then through 
Lotze to Eucken, or to the neo-Kantians 
and neo-Hegelians of England and 
America! What have we to put in its 
place ? Not pragmatism, empiricism 
grown modest, no longer attempting to 
be a philosophy but merely a sublimated 
prudential platform made to do duty as a 
philosophy. Not Bergsonism, with its 
wild dashes at truth and utter lack of 
consistency; for Bergsonism has no room 
for God. Its Supreme Being is a sort of 
superhuman dilettante, experimenting 
with the world to see how it goes and 
what can be done with it, and using man 
as laboratory assistant and laboratory 
material. He who would keep out of the 
slough of materialism finds himself ever 
on the track of the great German 
idealists. 

Nor is reaction to be feared in the 
realm of biblical scholarship. To those 


who have sat in darkness and to whom a 
great light has arisen, it matters not that 
the guides who led them to the mountain 
peaks whence they saw it have them¬ 
selves been misled by their guides in the 
fields of national' and international 
politics. Nothing can ever take from 
them the broadened, deepened, enriched 
Bible which is now theirs. Nothing 
can ever drag them back into the Stygian 
darkness of infallibility, inerrancy, and 
the like; and they are entirely content 
with the progress of the diffusion of the 
light into all the abodes of darkness. 
These things are theirs, and nothing 
can ever take them away. The breaking 
of the spell of the name German might 
once have retarded progress or brought 
on reaction. It cannot do it now. 
These men have seen for themselves 
and need not that any should tell them, 
not even German scholars. 

Entirely apart from the effect of the 
war, there is reason to believe that the 
great days of German theology had gone 
by. Foimtains of inspiration always 
run dry in time. Has not that fate be¬ 
fallen a land which can put Thtts Spake 
Zaraihustra in place of Kant’s Essay 
on Universal Peace, whose Old Testament 
scholarship has within a generation 
produced nothing noteworthy save Pan- 
Babylonianism, and whose newest theol¬ 
ogy is that of Trbltsch and the Religions- 
geschichUiche Schule? Eucken himself 
was a survival rather than a symptom. 
Now comes the war to complete the par¬ 
alysis of German theological thought. 

Are we of English speech in position 
to open fresh foimtains? Can we take 
the leadership which Germany has lost ? 
Have we any powers and capacities 
which make us equal to that task? 
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He must needs be a discoverer him¬ 
self who is to predict the problems and 
movements which are to arise. There 
are however some general facts which 
those less gifted may note. 

The writer had the privilege, after 
two years in the atmosphere of a German 
university, of attending a summer school 
of theology in historic Oxford. The 
giants of the English theological and 
philosophical world were largely there— 
Fairbaim, Seth, Bruce, George Adam 
Smith, Sanday, Robertson, Ryle, John 
Watson, with Edward Caird and Wallace 
in the background. It was a feast, a 
vision, an inspiration; but the sudden 
transition brought the difference of at¬ 
mosphere into sharp contrast. There 
was no difference in general in fimda- 
mental viewpoint. Oxford was quite 
as critical as Germany. Yet there was 
a difference. 

First, at Oxford there was the passion 
of it all. These religious questions 
were not cadavers to be remorselessly 
dissected. They were souls pulsating 
with life, big with destiny. They must 
be^brought to men. Religion in its high¬ 
est interpretation must be vitalized to 
the multitudes. The attitude of lec¬ 
turers and hearers alike was. How may 
we get down through this vast mass of 
new learning to the meaning of it all for 
our everyday religious living ? The 
gathered throng of ministers was com¬ 
posed not of mere scholars searching 
after truth but of preachers seeking a 
message and power to give it to men. 
Over against this put the experience of a 
German theological student, now on the 
faculty of one of the universities. He 
had been invited by one of the pastors to 
preach an Easter sermon, but as an 


unordained man had been obliged to sub¬ 
mit his sermon in advance to the super¬ 
intendent of that district and had been 
informed by that functionary that he 
would allow no such heresies to be 
preached in his district. When the 
matter was reported to one of his pro¬ 
fessors ins comment was, “It was en¬ 
tirely unnecessary for him to say those 
thin^ in a sermon. I believe the same 
as he does, but I would never put it in a 
sermon to the common people. If I 
had to preach an Easter sermon, I 
would preach it so that they would never 
know the difference between my views 
and the ordinary ones.” There it is. 
The theology of the German universities 
is an esoteric affair, something for the 
inner circle of scholars to amuse them¬ 
selves with. The common people are 
accursed, for they know not the higher 
criticism and the manipulation of the 
Ritschlian value judgments. It is the 
curse of German life all through. It 
knows not democracy. 

Do we not see distinctly the result 
of that attitude of mind in one realm of 
thought ? The social movement in Ger¬ 
many is almost exclusively political. 
We have made it religious. He who 
would study sociology in its religious 
bearings, in the light which it casts 
upon the practical program of Christian¬ 
ity, must not go to Germany. It has 
never had anything to teach him. 
There social reorganization has been 
altogether a matter of national efficiency, 
or a sop to keep the proletariat quiet, or 
else, on the part of the Social Democrats, 
a revolt against the whole existing order 
of things, religion along with the rest. 

Is it wide of the mark to infer that 
another line of theological advance in 
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this country has come out of our religious 
democracy, namely, that of religious 
psychology ? In that new science, or 
department of a science, we are in the 
lead here in America. Hall, James, 
Starbuck, Coe, Ames, Leuba—^what 
German names are to be put alongside 
them ? It is a large task which we have 
imdertaken. Its results may well react 
on all our thought and bring forth a new 
school of theology. 

Only one point of difference has been 
mentioned between the atmosphere of 
Oxford and that of Germany, and that 
altogether in favor of the English-speak¬ 
ing world. The other contrast was not 
so favorable. In Germany scholars were 
asking only one question, ‘‘What is the 
truth?” They were ready to go any¬ 
where where truth led them. That that 
truth upset all their confessions and 
carried them away from all their tra¬ 
ditional practices never disturbed them. 
The confessions and practices remained 
as a i>art of the machinery of government 
and were highly useful in the case of 
women, children, and peasants. Schol¬ 
ars were left free, therefore, to roam 
and browse as they would. Nothing 
practical would come of it. In Oxford 
there was always a tone of apology, 
a look over the shoulder to see how this 
new truth stood related to what had 
once been conceived to be truth, a 
timidity about going to the roots of 
things. As far as this grew out of a 
recognition of the fact that ultimately all 
the results of scholarship must go to the 
common people, and that therefore they 
must be looked at through their eyes as 
well as through those of cloistered in¬ 
vestigators, it was an entirely healthful 
attitude of mind. But when it made the 


investigators themselves stop short in 
the middle of their search for fear they 
might come upon something revolution¬ 
ary, and when it made them all too soon 
desert their critical steed and remount 
the old dogmatical nag, in other words, 
go at the work of constructing dogma 
before the results of criticism had 
emerged from their half-light, the tend¬ 
ency was not wholesome. The motive, 
however, is not to be lightly overlooked 
when one thinks of the possibilities of 
ecclesiastical censure. In Germany, in 
spite of cultus ministers and all their 
minions, there are no heresy trials for 
university professors. In Great Britain 
and America there are. 

Will someone please mention what 
even conservatism has gained by all our 
pother over Robertson Smith, and Agar 
Beet, and C. A. Briggs, and H. G. 
Mitchell, and all the rest of the dis¬ 
ciplined ones? They have neither been 
silenced nor ousted nor given a narrower 
hearing. If we are to lead in the realm 
of theological study we must free our 
scholars from fear of ecclesiastical and 
all other kinds of censure save that which 
comes to the man who does his work ill. 
The censure of his brother-scholars will 
be fierce enough and relentless enough. 
We need not adopt the cynical German 
attitude of indifference toward traditions 
of faith and practice. Is a God of 
truth divided against himself ? Cannot 
his truth be trusted, wherever found, to 
lead into the whole truth ? 

Whether we take the hegemony in 
the world of theological study or not 
depends upon our success in making the 
ministry again a learned profession. 
It can hardly claim that rank now. 
Ministers study beyond a doubt, but 
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the administration of parish finances, 
the arts by which the speeding throng 
can be inveigled into the cultivation, at 
least in a superficial way, of its soul, and 
the manipulation of the manifold forms 
of church machinery invented by an age 
enamored of mechanical devices, leave 
no time for the pursuit of deeper sub¬ 
jects. When the time comes for the 
preparation of the pulpit message it can 
be only hastily put together, too often 
out of the materials brought to hand by 
the vast array of homiletical helps. 
Look at the meager number of our theo¬ 
logical quarterlies and their indifferent 
support! WTiere they exist at all they 
are lost beneath the organs of federa¬ 
tions and associations and societies, 
whose name is legion. Scholarship 
grows not alone in the halls of universi¬ 
ties, colleges, and professional schools. 
If it is to be sane and normal it must 
have its roots in a vast democracy of 
thought beyond scholastic halls. The 
truth is, our boasted democracy has been 
a thing of shreds and patches. We 
American citizens would not think of 
such a thing as letting the Kaiser rule 
over our politics, but we are entirely 
willing that anyone who will take the 
trouble may rule over our intellects. 

As to the means for bringing this to 
pass, of course it is true that no busy 
pastor can be a master of a wide range of 
scholarship; but every minister can have 
at least a theological avocation, some 
one department into which he is putting 
wide reading and as deep thinking as he 
is capable of doing. Such an avocation 
need not often be brought into the pul¬ 
pit, but it will inevitably vitalize all his 
preaching. A ministry thus touching 
truth at its sources will create an at¬ 


mosphere of scholarship which will bring 
large results, will multiply and inspire 
the leaders of thought, and will restore 
the ministry itself to something of its 
old-time prestige and power. 

Measured in terms of abiding worth, 
it must be confessed that a survey of 
thought on the deepest problems by 
English-speaking thinkers since the Ref¬ 
ormation is not reassuring. English 
poetry, English fiction, English science, 
English colonization, Enghsh invention, 
hive led the world; but English philos¬ 
ophy, with Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Mill, 
and Spencer as its choregi, cuts a sorry 
figure beside Descartes, Spinoza, Leib¬ 
nitz, Kant, and their successors. More¬ 
over, there is the fact, frequently noted, 
that the original thinkers in this realm 
Were all of them men outside of the uni¬ 
versity. Academic England remained 
traditional in philosophy. Nearly con¬ 
temporaneous with the Tubingen school 
and the inauguration of the movement of 
historical criticism in Germany was the 
Tractarian movement in England, but 
what a difference in abiding value! As 
for our American scholarship, we have 
had one original theologian, Jonathan 
Edwards, and one essa3dst in the realm 
of theology and philosophy, Emerson. 
For the rest, we have been getting ready, 
absorbing, working out small problems 
in a creditable way. In general, the 
thought of our English-speaking thinkers 
has been encyclopedic rather than crea¬ 
tive, apologetic rather than constructive. 

Must a race which has produced a 
Shakespeare and a Browning, a Thack¬ 
eray and a George Eliot, a Sir Isaac 
Newton and a Charles Darwin, a Jona¬ 
than Edwards and a Thomas A. Edison, 
take a permanently second place in the 
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world of pure thought ? We have been 
content with second-hand theology be¬ 
cause we were too busy* with material 
things, and because others were ready 
to furnish us with ideas. The theo¬ 
logical pawnshops .which we have pat¬ 


ronized are permanently closed. Are 
we not ready, forgetting our timidity, 
abandoning the covert of our traditional¬ 
ism, to use the undoubted powers with 
which we are endowed in searching after 
the deep things of God ? 


WILL THE RETURNING SOLDIER WANT 
THE CHURCH? 


SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 
Chaplain, U.S.A. 


The more we discuss the returning soldier the more we discover that we are realty 
dealing with no mere abstraction. It is easy to generalize, hut hard to face concrete 
realities. There is therefore all the more need of the testimony of those who have been in 
actual touch with the soldiers. In the strict sense of the words *^the returning soldier*^ 
does not exist. What we have is returning soldiers, hundreds of thousands of them. 
Just what they will he and just what they will do remains to he seen, but in the meantime 
churches ought to remember that it is easier for middle-aged folks to be content than it is 


for young people. 

Will the returning soldier want the 
church? The answer to the question 
rests with the church itself. He will be 
more open to religious influences, that 
is sure. There are thousands who went 
into the war with motives that they 
would not have described as religious 
but which can hardly be called other¬ 
wise. The conflict had the sacredness 
of a great crusade. They were ready to 
die for what are, in the last analysis, 
religious things—the triumph of right 
over wrong, the secxuing of justice for 
others, the establishment of permanent 
peace, the making of a better world. 
Perhaps, as Donald Hankey said, “ they 
never connected the goodness in which 
they believed with the God in Whom the 


chaplains said they ought to believe.^' 
Nevertheless, in the strain of war the 
fundamental realities of religion came to 
have a more vital meaning for them. 
Men who had never thought much about 
God came to feel that underneath were 
the Everlasting Arms. Men who had 
never prayed much in a definite way 
found their thoughts reaching out to 
God and felt that they had been helped 
thereby. Men who would hardly have 
called themselves Christians came to 
feel that there was some connection 
between Christ and the cause in which 
they were engaged. 

There was also at the front religion 
of a far more articulate kind than this. 
The three outstanding soldiers in the 
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allied armies were men to whom faith in 
God and in the triumph of His cause 
was one of their greatest resources in 
the war: General Foch, who had mass 
said regularly for himself and his army; 
Sir Douglas Haig, who attended religious 
services almost every Sunday diuing the 
war; and General Pershing, who so 
appreciated the importance of religion 
in the army that he cabled to the War 
Department, urging the sending of far 
more chaplains. The young soldier of 
France whom Maurice Barr& describes 
gave expression to the faith of thousands 
when he wrote to his family: ‘‘Today 
we leave for the trenches. Tonight I 
shall be watching over you. You know 
who will be watching over me.’’ 

Just as long as men are religious, just 
so long will they want some kind of a 
church. The spirit of doing things to¬ 
gether is absolutely essential both to 
Christian worship and to Christian work. 
No one will realize more quickly than 
the soldier how true this is. He knows 
the danger of isolation. He knows also 
the inspiration that comes from a feeling 
of comradeship in a common task. He 
appreciates to the full Edward Rowland 
Sill’s remark: “For my part I long to 
‘fall in’ with somebody. This picket 
duty is monotonous. I hanker after a 
shoulder on this side and the other.” 
It is this human impulse to “ fall in ” that 
gives rise to any organization. It is the 
need to “fall in,” in order to do any 
effective Christian work, that makes the 
church a necessity. You might as well 
expect a zealous soldier to take his gun 
and march off single-handed against the 
national foe as expect a Christian to 
carry on his work apart and alone. 
Better than anyone else does the soldier 


realize that it must be literally true that 
“like a mighty army moves the Church 
of God.” He knows that if Christians 
do not “move like an army,” united in 
the achievement of a corporate task, 
they will never succeed in moving very 
far. 

The question, then, is hardly whether 
the returning soldier will want the 
church. It is, rather. What kind of a 
church will he want ? And the question 
may really be answered in a word by 
saying that he will want just the same 
church that any other man wants. The 
soldiers are not a special class or kind 
of men. But those who have been face 
to face during the war with the grim 
realities of life and death will see certain 
things about the church in clearer light. 
There will be lessons that we shall need 
to learn from them if in the days of 
reconstruction that lie ahead the church 
is to lay hold of the loyalty of these men. 

In the first place, the returning 
soldier will want a church in which the 
one great controlling ideal is that of un¬ 
selfish service. This is the spirit that the 
war demanded of him and that the war 
developed in an unparalleled degree. 
The crisis of the past months revealed in 
men latent capacities for unselfishness 
and sacrifice that we had never realized 
they possessed. Never before had we 
seen such consecration to a worthy cause, 
such devotion to unselfish ends, on the 
part of a whole nation. There never was 
a time when so many men found their 
great objective in life in ministering to 
the growing good of the world rather 
than in acquiring selfish gain. This was 
true not only of soldiers but of the rank 
and file of men and women all over the 
land, for when others were dying for 
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us at the front a man at home was 
ashamed to lead a selfish life. Out of 
this new experience of vicarious living 
came a fuller realization of the central 
meaning of Christianity as a life of 
service even to the point of sacrifice. 
No wonder that before the Battle of the 
Somme, as Chaplain Tiplady tells us, 
the favorite song among the British 
soldiers was Isaac Watts’s old h)ann: 

When I survey the wondrous cross 

On which the Prince of Glory died. 

Now that the war is over are we going 
to drift back to our old easy-going 
selfishness, our individualism, our imcon- 
cern for others? Whatever be true of 
the rest of the world, the returning 
soldier will expect something else of the 
church of Christ. He will expect it so 
to have caught the spirit of Christlike 
service, the meaning of which he has 
himself come to see more fully out of his 
experience in the war, that this will be 
the one dominant principle of its life. 
He will want to find in the church the 
great home of all those who have come 
to share the ideal of imselfish living. 

In_ the second place, the returning 
soldier will want a united church. In 
the furnace of war men realized the 
unity of their faith, not their diver¬ 
gencies- The things that they shared in 
common meant everything to them. 
The matters on which they differed 
seemed then very trivial and unimpor¬ 
tant. An effective symbol of the inter¬ 
denominational character of religion in 
the army was seen in the union com¬ 
munion services that were held in our 
great cantonments and sometimes par¬ 
ticipated in by more than a thousand 
men of at least a score of different 
branches of the church. Men in the 


midst of war did not have much use for 
denominational fences, and they will 
not have much use for them when they 
come back. Least of all will they be 
concerned with churches that spend half 
their time in controversy and petty 
rivalry with each other when they ought 
to be joined hand in hand in a common 
task. 

In the early days of the war the Kaiser 
was reported to have said to his brother- 
in-law Constantine, ‘‘We shall beat 
them, because they have no united 
command.” Soldiers who have seen 
success come to the allied armies after 
they had effected the united front are 
not going to be satisfied with churches 
that continue to carry on their work in 
the old disjointed and unco-ordinated 
way. No doubt they will still speak of 
themselves as Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and other groups, but 
they will surely realize more keenly 
that, although they bear many givMi 
names, they all have the same family 
name, because one is their Master, even 
Christ, and all they are brothers. They 
may not expect all Christians to unite 
in a common creed, but they will expect 
them to imite in a common purpose and 
to do whatever may be necessary in a 
practical way to make that purpose most 
effective. 

In the third place, the returning 
soldier will want a church with a vision 
of its task as a great and heroic one. We 
have learned in the war that it is the 
heroic that appeals to men. We have 
come to see that if the challenge be 
great enough men will respond with 
everything that they have and are. 
Perhaps we have also learned that one 
of the reasons why the church has not 
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called forth a more enthusiastic response 
is because it has not seemed to present a 
great enough program as its task. Men 
have too often thought of it as centering 
its efforts simply on getting select souls 
into heaven. Or else its work may even 
have appeared to consist mainly in 
having splendid edifices, large congre¬ 
gations, eloquent sermons, good music, 
and fervent prayers. To many, no 
doubt, the church seemed more like a 
religious club than a Christian army 
engaged in a tremendous undertaking. 
They failed to see in it anything that 
demanded heroic effort or that would 
make sacrifice for its sake appear as a joy. 

Among the hundreds of returned 
soldiers now in the Recuperation Hospi¬ 
tal where I am stationed there is a 
yoimg fellow, in the prime of life, who 
has had the lower part of his face blown 
away by an explosive bullet that struck 
him in the mouth. From exposure in 
the trenches he has also contracted 
serious disease of the lungs. Through a 
miracle of oral surgery a pair of jaws 
has been made for him, but even so he 
is hardly more than a wreck of his former 
self. The other day I said to him, ‘‘ You 
got battered up pretty badly, didn’t 
you?” “I guess I did, chaplain,” he 
replied, “but it would have been lots 
worse than this not to have had the 
chance to do my bit over there.” Such 
is the sacrificial spirit in which men will 
respond to a cause that seems great 
enough. The war made that kind of an 
appeal to the heroic. Jesus also made 
it: “Whosoever would come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up his 
cross daily and follow me.” But has 
not the church too often tried to enlist 
men by appealing to an impulse for ease 


and safety rather than for the difficult 
and sublime? Has it not too often 
seemed to say, “Whoever would have a 
pleasant, comfortable time, whoever has 
an eye to his own advantage, let him 
come into the church.” Surely the war 
has taught us to make a more daring 
appeal, and one more in keeping with the 
spirit of Jesus. Let us rather say, 
“Whoever would have a share in the 
greatest work in the world, even to the 
point of sacrifice, whoever wants a 
cause that is worth his ail, let him come 
into the church.” 

A church with such an appeal ought 
to be able to gather to itself and per¬ 
manently to sustain all the spirit of 
heroic endeavor that the war showed 
men to possess and succeeded in develop¬ 
ing throughout the land. It would then 
afford in the finest way what William 
James called the “moral equivalent of 
war.” “What we now need to discover 
in the social realm,” he wrote in his 
Varieties of Religious Experience, “is the 
moral equivalent of war: something 
heroic that will speak to men as univer¬ 
sally as war does, and yet will be as 
compatible with their spiritual selves as 
war has proved itself to be incompat¬ 
ible.” These days following the war 
are the time of all times when we ought 
to present the task of the church in so 
large a way that there will be in it 
“something heroic that will speak to men 
as universally as war does,” something 
that will appeal to their awakened desire 
for magnificent effort and call them to 
maintain these new standards of unselfish 
endeavor. , 

But the church will never be able to 
do this unless it conceives its mission 
in as heroic terms as its Master con- 
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ceived his, as nothing less than the 
establishment of God’s Kingdom of 
righteousness and good-will in the world. 
It must definitely set for itself no smaller 
task than making the spirit of Christlike 
love and service prevail in every aspect 
of human* life. It will refuse to be 
satisfied imtil family life, politics, busi¬ 
ness, industry, international affairs are 
all controlled by this ideal. It will never 
be imconcemed with the liquor traffic, 
commercialized vice, sweatshops, child 
labor, bad tenements, industrial in¬ 
justice, political corruption, class selfish¬ 
ness, race prejudice, the menace of 
future wars, nor with anything else that 
stands in the way of Christ’s ideal of a 
human brotherhood resting on a basis 
of the divine Fatherhood. Let the 
church be a clear witness to possibilities 
that lie beyond the present facts, and 
offer to men the opportimity of helping 
to usher in the better age that is to come. 
This was the kind of an appeal that 
stirred men at the front. It is the kind 
of appeal that will seem worth while to 
them after their return. 

Further, the church that is to have a 
great enough program to appeal to the 
heroic in men must not only conceive its 
task in no less an intensive way but also 
in no less an extensive way than we con¬ 
ceived our task in the war. The war has 
made us all think in international terms 
as never before. It has made us patriots 
not only of America but of the world, and 
this new emphasis on the international 
spirit, when applied to the church, brings 
us to the heart of the foreign missionary 
enterprise. It means that we are con¬ 
cerned in molding not simply our own 
nation but the world according to the 
ideal of Jesus. In these days when the 


phrase “a league of nations^’ is on every¬ 
body’s lips, can the church be satisfied 
to think of its task in any provincial, 
near-sighted way ? Is the vision of the 
church to be circumscribed in a time 
when the vision of all thoughtful men is 
leaping across the confines of country 
and of race? Certainly such a church 
would fail to present a challenge mag¬ 
nificent enough to evoke a great response 
from men who have come to see the 
significance of the world-war in which 
they have been engaged. 

Enlistment in the Christian church, 
if its task is thus conceived, could be 
presented as a great permanent enlist¬ 
ment for continuing in a more compre¬ 
hensive way the same high cause to a 
particular phase of which we devoted 
ourselves in the war. We must make 
men see that the world is not going to be 
transformed simply because the Allies 
have won a victory, but that it can be 
transformed if men will “carry on” in 
the same spirit of heroic service and 
unselfishness. It is not enough that one 
kaiser be dethroned; the kaiser-spirit of 
self-aggrandizement at the expense of 
others must be dethroned everywhere. 
We shall still need to give ourselves 
imceasingly in support of the moral and 
spiritual issues that were involved in the 
war. We shall still need to be united 
in the common task of securing the full 
triumph of right over wrong, love over 
hate, the spirit of service over the spirit 
of selfishness, the ideal of Christ over 
every un-Christlike thing in human life. 
It is now our part “ to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who 
fought have thus far so nobly advanced.” 
It is our superb opportunity to make the 
returning soldiers feel that the church 
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is the true rallying-ground of all who are 
‘‘dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us/* in order that their comrades 
who have fallen in Europe “shall not 
have died in vain.** Let the church take 
to itself in the fullest way the stirring 
challenge that Lieutenant-Colonel John 
McCrea made to his fellow-soldiers just 
before he gave the last full measure of 
devotion on the field of Flanders: 

Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you, from falling hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to lift it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders fields. 


A church that is content with stand¬ 
ards of comfortable respectability will 
break faith with those who died. It will 
have so feeble an appeal that the rank 
and file of returning soldiers will have 
no part or lot in it. But if the church 
will catch up the torch and carry it 
farther and farther on in the same spirit 
in which our finest men engaged in the 
war, it will surely be a church that the 
returning soldier will want. The best 
soldiers of our coimtry would then be 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ, and like 
a mighty army would move the church 
of God. 


THE BIGGEST THING IN CHRISTIANITY 


REV. SHEPHERD KNAPP, D.D. 
Central Church. Worcester. Massachusetts 


Jesus was once daring enough to say 
to a group of his contemporaries, “Ye 
are the salt of the earth: ye are the 
light of the world.** They were people 
who had joined with him in trying 
to live the new kind of life which 
he taught. This made them, in his 
judgment, very different from others. 
In becoming his genuine disciples, that 
is, in trying to be from day to day the 
sort of people he urged them to be and 
said they could be if they would, they 
had become a most distinctive and im¬ 
portant element of human society. 
They had become as vital to the life 
of the human world as “salt** and 
“light** are in the physical world. 

The creation of this new kind of peo¬ 
ple was the foundation of Jesus* whole 


work. Everything else that he accom- 
^ plished, or hoped to accomplish, for 
human life depended upon that. The 
same thing is true today. The first and 
most vital work of Christianity is the 
making of Christians. Everything else 
in the whole Christian program follows 
that and depends upon it. 

Plainly, therefore, there is no ques¬ 
tion more important to the Christian 
church than the question, What is it 
that makes people Christian? What 
are the chief essentials of personal 
Christianity ? 

One would suppose that this inquiry 
must have been answered long ago. It 
was answered clearly and fully by 
Jesus himself; but that that answer is 
clearly imderstood and fully followed by 
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modem Christianity I am by no means 
so sure. My doubt on this subject is 
not new but, on the other hand, a year’s 
experience with the American Army in 
France has clarified my opinion and 
deepened my conviction with regard to 
it, and I have come back with the desire 
to speak out as clearly and as forcibly as 
I can the conclusions that I have 
reached. That is what I wish to do 
in this article, to point out in what 
ways it seems to me that the church’s 
view as to what is most essential in 
personal Christianity has deviated from 
that of Jesus, and what change is 
necessary in order to bring it back to 
the true Christian standard. 

We hardly need to be reminded that 
at different times in the past the Chris¬ 
tian church as a whole, or in the various 
communions into which it is divided, 
has gone seriously astray on this sub¬ 
ject. Sometimes the observance of cer¬ 
tain religious ceremonies, the proper use 
of sacraments and rituals and the like, 
has been so emphasized as a Christian 
duty as to be made in effect a prime 
essential of discipleship; people were not 
considered to be Christians at all imless 
they qualified in this respect; and often, 
if they did qualify in this respect, other 
matters, which ought to have been re¬ 
garded as far more essential, were much 
neglected. Sometimes again the accept¬ 
ance of certain doctrines has been 
exalted to a place of prime importance, 
and the test of personal Christianity 
has become. Do you believe thus and 
so? It was not so long ago that all 
but a few of the chief branches of the 
Christian church were making that mis¬ 
take, and many of the older Christians 
of the present day have lived through 


the period during which belief in Chris¬ 
tian doctrine has given way to loyalty 
to Christian ideals of life as the chief 
requirement in a Christian. Not all 
Christians have perceived the rightful¬ 
ness and necessity of thus removing 
belief from a primary to a subsidiary 
position, but an increasing number have 
hailed this change as a return to the 
true standard and practice of Jesus 
himself. 

So far, so good; but, if we are to 
make sure that we are in thorough 
accord with Jesus in this matter, it is 
not enough to give first place to loyalty 
to Christian ideals in general. We must 
also make sure that in deciding which 
of these Christian ideals shall be given 
the most decisive place we again put 
first what Jesus put first, and relegate to 
a place of secondary importance what¬ 
ever he treated in the same way. 

It is at this point that there seems 
to be need of change in our modem 
standards of Christian discipleship. 

What I am aiming at can best be 
made clear by pointing out that among 
the qualities demanded in the Christian 
ideal of character and life there are two 
sets or groups which are quite separate 
from one another and present a notice¬ 
able contrast. Roughly these may be 
described as, on the one hand, the self- 
centered qualities and, on the other, the 
outgoing qualities. The self-centered 
qualities are those which are usually 
thought of when the phrase personal 
morals” is used. The most important 
of them, it will be generally agreed, are 
chastity and temperance. They repre¬ 
sent the side of Christian character 
which James had in mind when he said 
that one of the things required in “ true 
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religionis to “keep oneself unspotted 
from the world.” 

What I have called the outgoing 
qualities of the Christian are, on the 
other hand, those that are of more 
importance to a man’s fellow-men than 
they are to himself. They are the 
qualities which emphasize the duty 
and privilege of directing one’s own 
life in such a way as to make it contrib¬ 
ute to the welfare of other people. 
Honesty and sincerity are examples of 
this. By far the most important qual¬ 
ity in this outgoing group is, however, 
“service” or “Christian love,” for Jesus 
uses both terms to describe it, and it 
needs both* to save the description from 
being onesided and incomplete. The 
kind of love that Jesus meant when he 
urged it as the chief duty of the Chris¬ 
tian is not the sort of love that is 
satisfied with benevolent feeling, but 
rather the sort that completes itself in 
benevolent action, that is, in service. 
And the service which Jesus constantly 
insisted must be a distinguishing mark 
of his disciples is not like the service 
which we so often see in the world of 
business and commerce, the unintended 
by-product of a purely selfish enter¬ 
prise, but rather service prompted by a 
deep desire to serve and by a profoimd 
concern for those to whom the service 
is rendered; in short, prompted by 
Ch^tian love. 

Nor was it only by the names “love” 
and “service” that Jesus described this 
great basic quality. When, for example, 
he insisted that his followers ought to 
“seek first the kingdom of God,” and 
constantly emphasized, as he did, the 
Christian duty to further the interests 
of that kingdom in every possible way. 


he was still speaking of that same 
“service prompted by love” to which 
Christians are called, only this time he 
was showing it in its relation to society 
as a whole rather than to individual 
people. He was stating his require¬ 
ment that a man, in order to be a 
Christian, must make his service extend, 
not merely to the few people whom he 
can reach in a direct personal way, but 
also to all those, his contemporaries or 
men of future generations, who will 
benefit by anything that makes the 
world itself a better place to live in, 
that helps to make it a “Kingdom of 
God on earth,” as Jesus described it. 

Finally this great outgoing quality 
of the Christian appears in its most 
heroic form as “sacrifice,” the name by 
which Jesus indicated what complete¬ 
ness and intensity of service the true 
Christian gives when some great need 
in the human life around him calls for 
it. Jesus, by his own example as well 
as by his teaching, showed what he 
meant by saying that a Christian will 
spend hifnself for others to the point 
of sacrifice. 

We have before us then these two 
groups of Christian qualities: those, on 
the one hand, that concern chiefly a 
man’s duty to himself, the sphere of 
personal morals, and, on the other, 
those that concern chiefly his duty to his 
fellow-men, especially the great Christian 
duty to give and spend one’s self for 
the good of others. It will have been 
observed, no doubt, that besides these 
two groups there is of course a third 
one, to which I have not alluded, 
comprising those elements of the Chris¬ 
tian life which concern especially a 
man’s duty toward God, the most 
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vital and far-reaching of these, in 
Jesus’ conception, being a spiritual 
fellowship with God and the doing of 
God’s will. I have not spoken of these 
because it is not with regard to them 
that there seems to me to be a doubt 
in the mind of contemporary Christians 
as to what the true ideal of the Christian 
life is. About the prime necessity of 
these Christian fundamentals, fellow¬ 
ship with God and doing God’s will, 
there is no debate. It is only when we 
come to the inquiry. What sort of a 
man will enter most deeply into God’s 
fellowship? and. What sort of a life 
does God will that man should live?— 
in short, it is when we come to the 
study of those two contrasted groups 
of qualities which I first pointed out 
that we Christians have, in my judg¬ 
ment, set up an ideal that is different 
in certain respects from that of Jesus 
himself. 

To come at once to the point, the 
whole thing resolves itself into a ques¬ 
tion as to the relative importance of 
those two groups. Is one of them more 
important than the other ? And, if so, 
which of them ought to be put first? 
Which of them ought to coimt most in 
determining whether a man is a Chris¬ 
tian or not, the correctness of his per¬ 
sonal morals, or the degree to which he 
makes his life a life of loving and self- 
sacrificing service ? 

Let it be clearly imderstood that 
there is no question here of making a 
choice between the two contrasted 
groups of qualities, insisting on only 
one of them and setting the other aside 
as unnecessary. Both of them, of 
course, are necessary. Correct personal 
morals and a life lived for the good of 


others are both essential to a complete 
Christian. 

While, however, neither group can 
rightly be neglected as unnecessary, it 
is still possible to give to one or the 
other of them a more dominant influence 
in determining what it is in character 
and conduct that is most distinctively 
Christian. As a matter of fact this is 
what has always been done. Christ 
himself did it at the beginning. The 
modem church of our own time has 
done it. In each case one of the two 
groups has been put in the foreground, 
has been most constantly insisted upon, 
and has been given a leading influence 
in marking the difference jbetween a 
Christian and any other sort of person. 
But which group has been treated in 
this way in each case ? The personal- 
morals group or the self-sacrificing serv¬ 
ice group? My contention is that, 
whereas Jesus Christ very clearly gave 
the place of primary importance to the 
second, the Christian church in modem 
times has gone a long way toward 
giving it to the first. 

Surely it is evident to all of us that 
Jesus did lay his chief emphasis upon 
the qualities which center in unselfish 
service. That was the striking and sur¬ 
prising thing about his teaching. That 
was the thing which marked such a 
decided difference between his ethics 
and the ethics current in his time. If 
his main Interest had been in personal 
morals in the narrower sense (the sense 
in which the phrase is generally used), 
he never would have been hailed as the 
teacher of a new kind of life. He would 
merely have been repeating the same 
thing that many others had taught be¬ 
fore him; but instead of that he set 
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forth that tremendous expansion of the 
ideal of human conduct which calls 
upon a man to use his life for the wel¬ 
fare of others rather than for himself. 
If the most that a man could claim to 
his credit was that his personal morals 
were irreproachable, that in itself could 
not be taken as proof that he was fit 
to be received as a disciple of Jesus. 
There still remained the question, 
whether he was able to forget himself 
in the interest of other people, whether 
he was willing to deny himself, if need 
be, in the way of that larger service. 
Only when a man had risen to that had 
he entered the distinctive realm of the 
Christlike life. If he failed in that he 
could not win the approval of Jesus, 
let his private morals be what they 
might; and indeed many of those whom 
Jesus emphatically condemned, some¬ 
times in scathing terms, because of 
their meanness, their unkindness, their 
persistent transgression of the laws of 
unselfishness, were men whose private 
morals appear to have been above 
reproach. 

When people who lived wholly for 
themselves pointed to their immaculate 
behavior, according to the common 
standard, as a proof that they were 
patterns of righteousness, Jesus indig¬ 
nantly denied their claim. Moreover, 
he seemed to think that people of that 
sort were not even promising material 
for the making of really good men; he 
had more hope that a generous-hearted 
sinner could be redeemed from his sin 
than that self-centered respectability 
could be cured of its selfishness. He 
expressed himself very emphatically and 
in very plain terms on this subject, for 
do you remember what he said to the 


chief priests and elders of the Jewish 
people, those who were the choice 
exponents of current morality, but 
whose whole thought was centered on 
themselves? He said to them, ‘'The 
publicans and the harlots go into the 
Kingdom of God before you.*’ 

Has the example of Jesus in this 
matter been faithfully followed by the 
modem church ? I believe that the facts 
force us to answer that question. No. 

In the first place, with regard to the 
modem people who correspond to those 
chief priests and elders, the men and 
women of our time who live selfish lives, 
but whose personal morals are entirely 
satisfactory, does the Christian church 
single them out as our most notorious 
examples of im-Christian living? On 
the contrary, would not such action be 
considered rather drastic? Does the 
church dismiss from its fellowship or 
exclude from its positions of respon¬ 
sibility and honor people whose only 
fault is that they are selfish ? In 
theory, to be sure, we all agree that 
selfishness, the spirit of those who are 
not interested in serving other people 
and who decline to make any sacrifice 
on their behalf, is inconsistent with 
Christianity; that people who are con¬ 
trolled by that spirit are not good 
Christians, however exemplary their 
conduct in other respects may be. In 
practice, however, that is, in dealing 
with individual cases, how feeble our 
application of this standard often is. 
How often we act as though unselfish¬ 
ness and sacrifice were only a sort of 
extra adornment of Christian character 
instead of being the very warp and 
woof of it. How many people we 
acknowledge as Christians in good and 
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regular standing, although their unself¬ 
ishness is barely noticeable, and you 
would have to watch them a long time 
before you found them performing any 
act of genuine sacrifice; and with 
regard to our own selves, how seldom 
we seriously regard ourselves as having 
failed in our religion, as having actually 
denied the faith, if the only thing that 
is wrong with us is that we have been 
more selfish than usual. Surely there 
is a wide gulf between this easy-going 
attitude of ours and the passion with 
which Jesus taught the Christian duty 
of self-sacrifice. 

This tendency of the church to be 
slack with regard to the group of qual¬ 
ities which Jesus most insisted on is 
made the more conspicuous by the fact 
that with regard to the other group the 
church has been extremely strict. No 
doubt has been allowed to arise regard¬ 
ing the insistence of the modem church 
upon correct personal morals. Con¬ 
sidered by itself, this is of course entirely 
to the church's credit. For the church 
to condone a low standard of personal 
morality would be to fail lamentably 
in its duty, to desert the leadership of 
the Master at a most important point. 
The trouble comes from neglecting that 
other duty, still more vital, of which 
we have spoken. In the words of 
Jesus, ‘‘This ought ye to have done, 
and not to have left the other undone," 
for the result of lowering the demand 
for imselfishness and sacrifice on the 
one hand, and keeping at full strength 
the demand for correct personal morals 
on the other, has been to make it appear 
that correct morality is the main thing 
demanded of a Christian—that that is 
the essence of Christianity. 


It is not only that this mistaken 
impression is given to outsiders, but 
that Christians themselves become in¬ 
fected with it, that the tests for church 
membership, the rules of church discip¬ 
line, the whole plan for Christian edu¬ 
cation and training, have come to be 
influenced by it. 

That this tendency to elevate ques¬ 
tions of personal morals to the supreme 
place in Christianity is both real and 
dangerous is nowhere more clearly 
proved than in the fact that from time 
to time groups of Christian people and 
even whole denominations have gone 
beyond the usual demands of personal 
morality and have added stricter rules 
and more minute regulations of their 
own, insisting that these also must be 
accepted as necessary to Christian 
discipleship or to membership in their 
branch of the Christian church. Thus, 
for example, a pledge of total abstinence 
from the use of alcohol and the promise 
to refrain from card-playing, theater¬ 
going, and smoking have sometimes 
been set forth as requirements for 
church membership. 

That individual Christians should 
observe these restrictions for themselves, 
if they think they ought to, and should 
urge others to observe them is perfectly 
right and proper; but that these 
restrictions, or others like them, should 
by the church be made compulsory, 
should be used as a test for deciding 
whether a man is a Christian or not, is 
utterly unwarranted. It is more than 
that: it is a libel against Christianity. 
It makes men outside of Christianity, 
men who need Christianity, suppose 
that the thing Christianity is most 
concerned about is the enforcing of 
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these restrictive rules for personal be¬ 
havior. It makes them forget, it makes 
the church itself forget, that the thing 
Jesus Christ was most concerned about 
was to produce a race of men who 
would be generous-hearted, imselfish, 
ready and eager to serve their fellow- 
men, even at a heavy cost to themselves; 
men who, in the great emergencies of 
life, would even be willing to die for a 
great cause, as Christ himself did on 
Calvary. 

I said at the outset that it was my 
year's experience with the boys of the 
American Army in France that had 
caused me to make a new study of this 
whole subject and had led me to cer¬ 
tain clear convictions with regard to it. 
Let me now explain more fully what I 
meant by this. 

In the matter of the personal habits 
and behavior of the thousands of our 
soldiers whom I saw in France there 
was of course much that might have 
been improved. A great many of those 
boys in khaki, if they had talked 
frankly with you about it, would have 
told you that in order to become 
Christians they would have to reform 
at a good many points. Partly that 
opinion of theirs was mistaken, being 
based on precisely that distorted idea 
of Christianity to which I have been so 
strenuously objecting; but partly it 
was based on fact. There were in the 
behavior of many of them a good many 
things of the sort that a man would have 
to change if he became a Christian. 

The more of those men I had a 
chance to talk to personally, and the 
longer I had the privilege of addressing 
groups of them on Sundays and week 
days, the less I felt drawn to give my 


main attention to questions of personal 
conduct, even to the more important 
ones, and the less I felt that the best 
use I made of my opportunity was in 
my attempts to correct some moral 
fault or warn against some moral 
danger. Why did I feel that way? 
Because I had come to realize that for 
a large proportion of those boys their 
share in this war was nothing less than 
a self-dedication to a great cause, a full 
giving of themselves to an utterly un¬ 
selfish enterprise. With some of them 
that had been true from the moment of 
enlistment. Others had reached that 
attitude only at a later period. In 
either case the main thing was that they 
were consciously, seriously, solenmly, 
risking all that they had, in order to 
help in achieving a great good for the 
world. More and more, as I discovered 
this fact about them, I realized that the 
high purpose wkich had thus gripped 
them was nothing less than the spirit 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, who in his 
day in a great cause ‘‘made the supreme 
sacrifice," and who called on those who 
would be his disciples to “deny them¬ 
selves, take up their cross, and follow 
him." 

What other fact about these soldiers 
of ours could compare in impor¬ 
tance with this fact that the fire of 
Christ's great spirit had been kindled 
in their breasts? What was there that 
anyone could do for them to compare 
in importance with helping to make 
that spirit permanent ? 

As for the bearing of this experience 
on the standards and the work of the 
Christian church, I cannot help say¬ 
ing to myself, ‘^Before the war these 
same boys were right here among us in 
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all our cities and villages, and yet how 
few of them comparatively did we suc¬ 
ceed in reaching with the really distinc¬ 
tive message of Christianity, that 
message to which their hearts were 
attuned, however, for the war has 
brought out this response to it/' 

If Jesus Christ himself had been in 
the world to teach his own religion, are 
we not sure that he would have dis¬ 
covered the capacity of those hoys for 


service, for sacrifice, and that he would 
have deepened and broadened it in them 
and made it the basis for a complete 
regeneration of their lives, just as he did 
with those who came under his personal 
influence in Palestine so many years 
ago? Can there be any doubt then 
that his diurch in the world today 
ought to be more alert than it is to 
do that same thing and better organized 
to do it ? 
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Morbid Apprehension of Boloheriom 

The exiiltation and hopefulness which 
followed the signing of the Armistice have 
imdoubtedly given place to a new pessimism 
at the world’s growing unrest. The Peace 
Conference has labored for more than two 
months and to date has brought forth 
nothing tangible. More than half the 
population of Europe is in desperate eco¬ 
nomic straits, a condition ideally favorable 
for the propaganda of social revolution. 
Hungary has apparently been lined up with 
the Lenin r6gime. The Spartacans in 
Germany are held in check only by a reign 
of terror in which many himdreds have 
already perished. Strikes and incipient 
mutinies among troops have alarmed Great 
Britain; and Italy and France have reason 
to fear an aroused but imtaught proletariat. 
The magazines which deal with current 
events refer to Bolshevism in nearly every 
paragraph. The fear of this shaggy specter 
is apparently more intense today than 
ever was the fear of a HohenzoUem vic¬ 
tory. 

The procedure of the Peace Conference, 
the slowness of which has been so vigorously 
criticized, is being speeded up in response to 
the growingly intense economic and social 
situation. It is now generally regretted 
that the Conference did not provide more 
immediate relief for the economic distress 
of Central Europe, as such action might 
have prevented in large degree the success 
of the propaganda of disintegration. It is 
to be hoped that no ill-considered political 
dispositions will be made in the effort to 
obtain an early peace. Working imder tjie 
pressure of abnormal post-war economic 
conditions, exposed to the high-power 
criticism of the press in all countries, and 
handicapped by the persistence of race 
feuds, fears, and prejudices, the conferees 
will do nobly if they succeed in salving the 


wreckage of European civilization as a basis 
for the great reconstruction. 

Bolshevism Describes Itself 

The public can now obtain, through the 
daily press, from accredited witnesses of its 
operation somewhat full knowledge of what 
the system is which stalks in Russia today. 
But the treatment by A. Shadwell in the 
February Nineteenth Century and After of 
Bolshevism according to Lenin and 
Trotzky” has a peculiar value as a direct 
study of documents issued by those high 
priests of Bolshevism which have come into 
this writer’s hands. The documents fully 
bear out the accoimts of the Red Terror of 
Moscow and Petrograd which have become 
familiar. The whole regime rests on a 
ruthless exercise of force. “We conquered 
through methods of suppression” says 
Lenin, and confesses that the methods 
included “ shooting on the spot. ” Trotzky’s 
account of the inner history of their rule 
shows both leaders to be sincere fanatics 
and loyal to each other. It is admitted that 
massacres have been committed. “The 
cleansing of Petrograd” says Trotzky (in 
language worthy of Oliver Cromwell), “was 
carried out with great intensity.” When 
the Peace of Brest-Litovsk was signed the 
Bolshevists did not expect the Allies to win 
the war. They submitted to the harsh 
terms imposed with their eyes fully open to 
German aims, because there was no other 
way to “peace.” 

The picture of Lenin is of a strangely 
mingled character, in whom idealism 
expresses itself in relentless brutality. 
Preaching a doctrine of a socialistic com¬ 
munity, he calls to the working class, 
“Workers, unite, unite!” and then proceeds 
to insist in his own words on “the un¬ 
questioning subordination of the masses 
imder the single will of the director of the 
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process.” Mr. Shad well does not fear any 
approximate duplication of the movement 
outside of Russia and concludes that it will 
be best to let the system work itself out 
undisturbed, as a test of class-war socialism. 

Should the Allies Withdraw 
from Russia? 

The feeble military policy of the Allies 
in Russia having admittedly failed, the 
question now seems to be between with¬ 
drawal and intervention on a crushing scale. 
Ambassador Francis in his evidence before 
the Overman Commission seems to favor 
the latter policy, on the ground that with¬ 
drawal would mean widespread massacres 
in the now occupied territories. But there 
is evidently a weight of opinion in favor of 
letting the Russians work out their own 
salvation from Bolshevism. 

The Living Age for March 22 republishes 
from Le TetnpSy Paris, an address by M. 
Pinchon, French minister of foreign affairs. 
It is a reply to a criticism of the allied policy 
in Russia, and the frequent interruptions, 
especially from the Socialist and other Left 
groups, are sufficient proof of the strength 
and intelligence of the opposition to inter¬ 
vention in France. M. Pinchon is reported 
as saying of Bolshevism: “There is no man 
returning from Russia who does not try to 
put us on our guard against this terrible 
danger.” Comparisons made by opponents 
between the Bobhevik terror and that of 
1793 were summarily ruled out by the 
President. 

A writer signing himself N. T., in the 
World Tomorrow for February, in an 
analysis of Bolshevism, finds some sort of 
rationality in jts aim for a co-operative 
commonwealth in which only those who 
work shall vote. Yet the crudity and 
terrorism of the Bolshevik program repel 
even one who comes to it not unsympatheti¬ 
cally. And the best advice this writer can 
give us is to leave the Russians alone in 
order that “the world may learn many 


valuable lessons from their great experi¬ 
ment.” 

Liberalism Oppoaea a Vindictive 
Policy Toward Germany 

The New York Nation for March 15 has 
an account of conditions in Germany by 
the English journalist Henry W. Nevinson, 
which is typical of the liberal views of the 
hour. Mr. Nevinson finds Germany more 
completely broken in power and spirit than 
has been generally supposed. Intellectual 
and commercial life are in utter collapse. 
The Kaiser departed with dishonor, the 
navy surrendered almost without a blow, 
and the army has been broken up. Thus 
the nation has suddenly lost the main props 
of its old national faith. Hunger is very 
widespread. Through war profiteering a 
small class is able to command sufficient to 
eat, to the greater suffering of the poor. 
The rest of Europe has treated with derision 
Germany’s sincere efforts to establish a 
democratic government. The dominant 
statesmen at Versailles have not imple¬ 
mented their promises to treat a democra¬ 
tized Germany with more leniency than 
imperial Germany would have been treated 
in defeat. Mr. Nevinson characterizes the 
proposed German constitution as “the most 
democratic existing an)rwhere in the world 
today.” 

French Pollciea and the Peaise 
Conference 

The New Republic for March 15 editori¬ 
ally condemns the attitude of the allied 
governments for their failure to provide 
against the ravages of famine in Central 
Europe. The better counsels of English 
and American members of the Peace Com¬ 
mission have not prevailed, but instead the 
irreconcilable attitude of the French dele¬ 
gates has dictated a policy. Full support, 
it is argued, should at once be given to the 
Ebert government. “French statesmen 
must be weaned from carrying on a per¬ 
manent feud with Germany. It is not a 
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question whether France or Germany is to 
survive or perish. It is a question whether 
European civilization is to survive or 
perish.” Under the heading “La Victoire 
D6sint6gTale ” this journal again lays the 
blame for present disquieting conditions 
mainly at the door of France, whose policy 
IS one of retaliation without consideration 
of probable results and reactions. “A 
victorious Germany would have reduced 
France to insignificance and impotence. 
Victorious France intends to do the same 
thing to Germany.” It is unfortunately 
this policy which is prevailing, in effect, 
at the Peace Conference; but it is a 
policy which, if persisted in, is boimd to 
bring demoralization and disintegration not 
only to Germany but idtimately also to the 
rest of the civilized world. The victors are 
now being tested, and “the responsibilities 
of victory are greater than its rights.” 

The A]iglc»-AiiieiicMui Entente 

The Yak Renew for April prints a some¬ 
what extended treatment of Anglo-American 
relations and policies entitled “The Con¬ 
verging Democracies,” by William E. Dodd. 
Mr. Dodd begins with the judgment, drawn 
from recent world-events, that the peoples 
of Great Britain and the United States are 
being “placed imder bond to work together 
for the common good.” Their success in 
self-government, their rapid numerical 
increase, their advanced democracy, and 
the promise which they give of “becoming 
Christian and humane in their dealing with 
the backward peoples of the earth,” place 
them in leadership of the world. The War 
of 1776 was one of those struggles against 
government by the so-called better classes 
which have been characteristic of the 
English in contrast to the German race. 
It was a revolt against an oligarchy of 
London trade magnates. The writer then 
interestingly sketches the history of demo¬ 
cratic progress in both countries, showing 
the fatal antagonism which appeared at 
every stage in nineteenth-century history. 


It was the War of i8r2, in which America 
joined the side of Napoleonic autocracy, 
that brought about the long-standing 
bitterness between the two peoples. 
England was slowly turning to democracy 
until the middle of the century, while the 
reverse tendency was in progress in America. 
Then came reactionism in England imder 
Palmerston, just when America was return¬ 
ing to democracy imder Lincoln. When the 
pendulum swung back in England under 
Gladstone, “Americans entered on their long 
apostasy to democracy” in the plutocracy 
of the late nineteenth century. It was not, 
indeed, until 1912 that both nations at one 
time conunitted themselves to democratic 
programs under the present leaders, Wilson 
and Lloyd George. By that time German 
propaganda was vigorously attempting to 
prevent the healing of the schism. The 
effect of this, together with the force of 
economic motives in the western and south¬ 
ern states, was to cause a long delay in 
America's entrance into the war. That she 
did finally enter Mr. Dodd ascribes to the 
masterful leadership of President Wilson. 

The presbnt co-operation and under¬ 
standing between these great nations con¬ 
stitutes this the greatest moment in history; 
but Mr. Dodd fears the early disturbance 
of this democratic co-operation through the 
oppo^tion of the moneyed autocratic 
parties in one nation or the other. Indeed 
this was almost effected before the Peace 
Conference, but the effort was defeated by 
Wilson's decision to attend the Conference. 
The peril is always imminent, however. 
“The rich man is our problem,” because he 
wants the nation to compromise its democ¬ 
racy in order to protect his markets. The 
greatest of all the problebis before a reunited 
England and America is to “maintain that 
measure of democracy and of Christianity 
which they now possess,” and their con¬ 
tinued harmony will depend upon success 
in maintaining these, and in expressing 
them in the treatment accorded to other 
peoples. 
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The Churches take up Economic 
Reform 

That the church is tired of being purely 
a middle-class institution is apparent in 
many of its present activities. Certain 
denominational units are indeed going to the 
workers with official approval of some of 
their chief economic demands. The Cana¬ 
dian Methodist church, through a report 
adopted at its last annual conference, has 
committed itself to the following revolu¬ 
tionary statements: 

The present economic system stands revealed 

as one of the roots of the war.The war 

has made more clearly manifest the moral perils 
inherent in the system of production for profits. 
Condemnation of special individuals seems often 
imjust and always futile. The system rather 

than the individual calls for change.The 

democratic control of industry is just and 

inevitable.We declare it to be un- 

Christian to accept profits where laborers do 

not receive a living wage.As followers 

of the Carpenter of Nazareth, we sympatheti¬ 
cally seek to understand the problems of life as 
they confront the classes of labor in Canada, and 
thus rightly estimate the pleas they make for 
justice, and find in them allies in the struggle to 
realize the ends of fair play, humanity and 
brotherhood. 

The New Republic of February 8 hails 
this pronouncement with jubilation and 
applauds the church from which it emanates 
as being leagues ahead of any religious 
organization in the United States.” In this 
coimtry the Catholic church, which has 
always retained contact with the workers 
to a greater degree than the Protestant 
churches, seems to be taking the lead in the 
direction of economic reform. The chair¬ 
man of the National Catholic War Council, 
Bishop Peter J. Muldoon, has officially 
published a statement in favor of radical 
changes to lead to self-government in 
industry. 

DemcMsratizin^ Privilege 

Richard Roberts, discussing “Christian¬ 
ity and the Profit System” in a series of 


articles in the World Tomorrow^ has been 
hopefully forecasting the coming overthrow 
of the S3rstem of capitalistic profit. In the 
March issue he takes up the question, “Are 
the interests of capital and labor identical ? ” 
The antagonism between the representatives 
of these two fimctions of industiy is traced 
back to the teachings of the Manchester 
school of economists, who regarded labor as 
a commodity subject to the same market 
conditions as food or clothing. This view 
has logically brought a complete schism 
between the interests of the capitalist and 
of the laborer. Christianity now has to deal 
with a privileged class and an exploited 
class—^the latter very much aware that it is 
being exploited. 

Mr. Roberts demands three initial reforms 
in the direction of a Christian solution of the 
schism: (i) A minimum standard of life 
should be assured to every worker. (2) 
The chief necessities of life should be placed 
outside of competitive commerce, i.e., 
standardized as to quality and price. (3) 
Surplus profits, above a fixed limit, should 
be utilized for the conunon good, leaving to 
capital a reward so slight as to make its 
pursuit imdesirable. 

The Prooeee of Diearmament 

The League of Nations’ program contem¬ 
plates a sweeping reduction of armaments; 
but the actual reduction of armies which the 
Versailles Conference so far demands has 
to do almost exclusively with Germany. 
The Public for March 22 editorially sees in 
this, however, the assurance of real dis¬ 
armament for the future. “Other nations 
will soon see that it is imnecessary to main¬ 
tain a great military establishment if 
Germany has none.” And the release of 
all but 115,000 of her men from military to 
productive employment will so add to her 
industrial efficiency as to force others in 
competition to bring their own armies and 
navies to a proportionate establishment. 
The old idea that national life was to be 
maintained merely by force of arms will give 
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place to a rivalry of farms and workshops 
which will call for the employment in peace¬ 
ful production of those formerly constituting 
the fighting class. 

The principle of reduction of armaments 
is adopted in the tentative draft of the 
constitution of the league in the following 
language (Art. VIII): 

The high contracting parties recognize the 
principle that the maintenance of peace will 
require the reduction of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action of 
international obligations .... and the execu¬ 
tive coimcil shall formulate plans for effecting 
such reduction. 

Sinn Fein and the Fntnre of Ireland 

Two articles on Ireland from the opposed 
points of view of English liberal and Irish 
Sinn Feiner appear in the Public for March 
22. P. W. Wilson, a former member of 
Parliament, under the heading, *^The British 
Government and Ireland,” argues that while 
Ireland, like the American colonies, was 
misgoverned by the aristocracy, she has not 
been misgoverned by the people of England. 
There is no opposition anywhere to her 
political freedom except in Ireland herself. 
The usual oratorical pleas for Irish liberty 
in America omit mention of Ulster, which is 
the crux of the whole problem. Mr. Wilson 
blames Lloyd George for patronizing Sir 
Edward Carson, and thinks that the govern¬ 
ment bungled the recruiting problem. He 
points out that Ireland contributes nothing 
in money to the maintenance of the army or 
navy, and that Irish M.P.^s have taken a 
hand in the government of England and 
opposed educational and other reforms 
which had nothing to do with Ireland. 

John J. Murphy, in his short article 
“Ireland Her Own,” upholds the Sinn Fein 
agitation for independence. He does not 
state what he would do with the Ulster 
loyalists, but he points out that they are not 
Irish in their sentiment, having been settled 
in Ulster as colonists of the conquerors of 


Ireland. He denies that an independent 
Ireland woidd menace the British Empire 
and explains the British policy on the groimd 
of lust of power and desire for economic 
advantage obtained by throttling Irish 
competition. Mr. Murphy denies that 
Sinn Fein has any program of social revolu¬ 
tion; its sole aim is that of national 
independence. 

The Problem of Leianre 

If the workers continue to obtain con¬ 
cessions by which hours of labor are reduced, 
the problem of disposing advantageously of 
their leisure time will become more and 
more prominent. Carol Aronovici in the 
January issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology^ in an article on “Organized 
Leisure as a Factor in Conservation,” 
studies the social aspects of leisure. He is 
aware that “from the very beginning of 
civilization leisure has played the most 
important part in all social achievement” 
but connects the movement for conserving 
leisure with reformers like Ruskin and 
To3mbee. In his discussion of leisure in 
relation to education and culture Mr. 
Aronovici advocates continuous education 
of the masses “to maintain a normal store 
of information necessary in the constant 
adjustment to daily life and problems .... 
to correct erroneous ideas acquired in 
so-called official education .... to protect 
the masses against class education and class 
control,” etc. 

Culture, as distinguished from Kultur, is 
the moral and spiritual development of a 
people, and this spiritual phase of education 
is insisted upon, for without it science, art, 
and literature are devoid of the joy of mental 
power. The church should have a large 
place in the emotional sphere of leisure. 
Unfortunately divided on issues of creed, 
its leaders are now beginning to see the 
need of uniting the church as the most 
spiritual factor in the socialization of the 
world. 
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Belgium Reramea National 
Oovemment 

Vicomte Davignon explains, in the New 
Europej “The Political Situation of Bel¬ 
gium,” which he says is without prece¬ 
dent, owing to the profound transformation 
wrought by the war. The pre-war ministry 
was not recalled, but a new ministry was 
inaugurated under M. Delacroix. The 
cabinet, which had been for thirty years 
solidly Catholic, now consists of six Cath¬ 
olics, three Liberals, and three Socialists. 
King Albert took occasion in his speech from 
the throne to announce a startling measure 
of reform—the abolition of the old system 
of voting, which gave plural votes to the 
propertied class, and substitution of the 
system of equal voting rights. (Apparently 
the change does not disturb the method of 
proportional representation, in which Bel¬ 
gium has been in the lead of modem 
democracies.) This reform amoimts to a 
change in the constitution and has 
been, technically speaking, imconstitution- 
ally brought about. But the constitutional 
process would have delayed the measure 
until 1920, and it was felt to be too urgent to 
admit of delay. At the same time complete 
liberty is given to trade-unions, which were 
fettered by the old constitution. It is hoped 
by these bold measures to unite the people 
for the solution of the enormous problems of 
reconstruction which lie in the immediate 
future—^problems which have been accent¬ 
uated by the German effort before leaving 
the coimtry to excite the proletariat, and by 
the enemy’s cultivation of the dual-language 
controversy. 

The Paaein^ of Reli^iona 
Neutrality 

In the (quarterly) Biblical Review for 
January we note a distinctly optimistic view 
of the religious situation, in an article by 
George Heber Jones on “The Passing of 
Religious Neutrality.” Dr. Jones believes 
that as a residt of the war a great change has 


come over the popular mind. The rise of 
social democracy had withdrawn the masses 
from the church in Germany and in France. 
M. Briand could say in the Chamber of 
Deputies that thirty-five million French 
people were professed atheists. A similar 
attitude was characteristic of the labor 
movement in America. It appeared also 
in university life, where it was abetted by 
the system of extreme specialization. 

“The whole situation may be summed up 
in the statement that the popular attitude 
outside of distinctive church circles was one 
of religious neutrality. 

Today this situation is materially 
changed. The war, which made political 
neutrality on the part of nations a practical 
impossibility, and which even in the case of 
the few nations which professed to be neutral 
has been more a formality than a fact, has 
also changed the attitude of great masses of 
men from one of religious neutrality to that 
of profoundest conviction.” 

The evidence adduced in support of this 
is not quite so full and convincing as we 
could wish. It is found in the prevalence 
of the custom of noonday prayer, in the 
ethically Christian tone of current dis¬ 
cussions, and in the drama, which is using 
the scriptural materials to enforce lessons of 
spiritual penalty for wrongdoing. The 
latter fact is due, it appears, to the feeling 
of the masses that since the German 
atrocities there is a place for hell and 
damnation. France and especially Belgium 
are, we are told, experiencing a new spiritual 
life. 

The causes of this new alignment with 
Christianity on the part of the masses are 
mainly four, according to Dr. Jones: (i) 
the recoil from the moral apostasy of the 
Central Powers; (2) the moral results of 
the enlistment of large numbers of men; 
(3) the solemnity of life in the army and 
navy, which gives a personal reality to 
religion; (4) the large and practical place 
taken in the war by the agencies of religion, 
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supported by the great army commanders 
Foch, Haig, Pershing, and Diaz, all men of 
religious convictions. 

Social Reaalta of the War 

An attempt to estimate the social con¬ 
sequences of the war on the world in general 
is made by £. L. Coblentz in the Reformed 
Church Review for January. He points out 
that the ten million hVes lost represent a 
loss not simply of workers but of sons and 
husbands whose families will be deprived 
of their love, care, and comfort; and the 
poignant grief at these bereavements is a 
social factor to be considered. 

Among the moral losses of the war are 
the tendency to exaggeration and profanity 
and the capitalizing of patriotism in various 
ways. On the other hand, not only men but 
sectarianism has been shot to pieces on the 
battlefield. The spiritual experiences of the 
soldiers have been overstated, but doubtless 
the movement toward church unity will be 
accelerated. Mr. Coblentz believes that 
the political results will include the passing 
of ** nationalism as the maximum unit of 
organization.” He does not, however, ex¬ 
pect the League of Nations to abolish war, 
which has been a habit of humanity 
for ages. “Deviltry cannot be cured by 

diplomacy.No alliance can be holier 

than the allies who compose it.” 

In the economic field this writer sees the 
real gain from the war. President \^lson^s 
phrase “making the world safe for democ¬ 
racy” lifted the struggle into one of ideals. 
The real lovers of liberty and democracy 
will not accept the ante-bellum individual¬ 
ism nor the Marxian socialism of the 
Bolshevik!, but will insist on public super¬ 
vision of public utilities. Political democ¬ 
racy without industrial democracy is only a 
name. This will mean the overthrow 
of a wrong spirit and the acceptance 
of Jesus* teaching of “the relative value of 
things in comparison with the supreme value 
of personality.** 


Cliaroli Unity—^Not Yet 

Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, a prominent 
English Baptist, has raised a storm of 
criticism among his brethren by his recent 
book, The Churches at the Cross-Roads, 
discussion of which has been running for 
months in the British Weekly. Mr. Shake- 
^)eare*s book is an essay in the direction of 
church union. He advocates the federation 
of the Free churches of England with the 
established church. His plan involves the 
inclusion of distinctive featmres of the Free 
churches, but the offense lies in his admis¬ 
sion of episcopacy and his suggestion that 
the ministers of the other churches should 
for the sake of unity submit to reordination 
by a bishop. 

There must be no readiness to press formal 
difficulties or to fail to see that if in the united 
church the essential elements of Congregational¬ 
ism and Presbyterianism are included, it is not 
unreasonable to crown the edifice with that 
principle of government which is so dear to the 
Episcopal church. 

He suggests reordination as a “striking 
historic act in which unity is achieved.** 

Mr. Shakespeare*s critics have ignored 
the main contents of his book and attacked 
this brief passage. A sarcastic editorial in 
the British Weekly gave the signal for one 
of the liveliest of controversies, participated 
in by representatives of all shades of reli¬ 
gious opinion. Mr. Shakespeare has been 
attacked by a chorus of correspondents, 
including a prominent High Church layman, 
Mr. D. C. Lathbury, but has been cordially 
defended by Professor Vernon Bartlet and 
by J. E. Roberts, president of the Baptist 
Union. The latter, while confessing himself 
not in full agreement with the book, accuses 
the editor of the journal of “ an utter absence 
of any sense of the urgency of Christian 
co-operation.** Like the proceedings of the 
December Conference for Organic Union 
held in Philadelphia, mentioned in another 
column this controversy illustrates the diffi- 
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culty in the way of organic union in the 
intensity of denominational feeling. 

French Gatholioa and the Rnaalan 
Chnroh 

An irenic movement of some importance 
is reported by J. Calvet in the Constructive 
Quarterly for March, under the title “French 
Catholics and the Russian Church.” The 
movement under review parallels the late 
political alliance between France and 
Russia. On the Russian side the figure 
that looms largest is that of Vladimir Solo¬ 
viev, who was inspired by Leibnitz’ dream 
of Christian unity. Soloviev aimed at a 
union of the Russian church with the Latin 
church imder authority of the Pope. Yet he 
had no wish to see his own Orthodox church 
swallowed up in the Church of Rome, and 
he did not solve the problem personally as 
Newman did by leaving his own church and 
joining the Roman communion. He was 
fully alive to the contribution which the 
Russian church was to make to the proposed 
union. He lived for a time in France and 
formed a group of friends among French 
Catholics. They worked with the aim in 
view of a negotiated agreement of union that 
would retain the spiritual values of both 
commimions. Soloviev’s principal work. La 
Russie et Viglise universeUe^ was published 
in France; since his death his Russian works 
are being given to the French public in 
translations, and a French Jesuit has 
written a biography. French studies on the 
Orthodox church continue to keep alive the 
interest begim by Soloviev and his friends. 

On the other hand, the members of a 
group of Catholic students are devoting 
themselves to a careful study of Russian 
religion, with no definite program of dip- 
bmatic union, but with the object of creat¬ 
ing mutual S3rmpathy and \mderstanding. 
This effort springs out of the work of Abb6 
Portal, who, failing to obtain success in his 
plans for a rapprochement with the Anglican 
church, turned his attention to Russia. 


The leading spirit of this movement, 
Gustave Morel, by the sweetness and 
modesty of his disposition overcame the 
prejudice of the Russian ecclesiastics and 
thinkers, and made warm friends in the 
Russian church. Morel, like Ddllinger, 
believed in the study of ancient Christianity 
as the basis of mutual understanding but 
apparently had no thought of tampering 
with his own Catholicism as a result of such 
study. He also believed in and promoted 
the cultivation of personal relations between 
different groups of Christians. Men of like 
mind, particularly Qu6net and Gratieux, are 
keeping in touch with the religious situation 
in Russia today. In the present admitted 
prostration of the Russian church these 
students do not despair for its future. They 
are bent, not on exploiting or absorbing it 
but on establishing with it relations of 
brotherly love. 

The League and the Chnrehea 

The Bishop of Carlisle writes an article, 
“On Some Parallels between a League of 
Nations and a Re-Union of Churches,” in 
the Hibhert Journal for January. The 
hopes for ultimate reunion must be built on 
the effort to keep the churches in vital cor¬ 
respondence with their environment. “As 
the League of Nations must depend for its 
stability and strength on the conviction of 
the universal brotherhood of men, so the 
league of the churches must depend for its 
loveliness and power on the full conviction 
and frank recognition of the Universal 
Fatherhood of God without destruction or 
respect of denomination.” As the nations 
join a league without losing their nation¬ 
ality, so. Bishop Diggle believes, the churches 
must become superdenominational in spirit 
before they come to union and concord. 
Meanwhile he proposes to cultivate this 
needed spirit by “interchange of pulpits and 
intercommunions at the table of their 
common Lord.” The agreement on forms 
of government may be long delayed, but no 
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spiritual church will be willing to wait 
indefinitely for the spiritual reunion. 

The Eolipee of the Papacy 

How the Roman Catholic church system 
will come out in the coming readjustment 
of religion and democracy in Europe is a 
question of the greatest interest. An 
attempt to estimate the effect of the war on 
the papacy is made in the March Con¬ 
temporary Review by Alfred Fawkes, in his 
study on “The Papacy and the War.” He 
holds that the papacy broke down in the war 
crisis, failing to perceive the real nature of 
the war itself and regarding it as like other 
conflicts before it, to be brought to an end 
by a compromise. Benedict XV has really 
fallen away from the traditions of the 
papacy. “The great mediaeval Pontiffs 
would have faced the man whose lawless am¬ 
bition let loose these horrors upon human¬ 
ity with a pride equal to and a resolution 
greater than his own.” But the present 
Pope has taken the attitude of a milk-and- 
water pietist. Yet he was not neutral, as 
recently published evidence shows. The 
papal nimdo at Munich.knew what was 
brewing in July, 1914. The anonymous 
writer in the Revue de Paris for October- 
November, 1918, of the series of articles 
“La Politique de Benoit XV,” concludes 
that the Pope’s favor toward the Central 
Powers was due to the fact that “he con¬ 
sidered our ambitions more dangerous and 
more tenacious than those of Germany.” 
One shrewd French observer has stated that 
the abdication of Benedict V would con¬ 
tribute to the common good and to the 
advantage of the Catholic church. 

The prayer for peace issued to the 
French bishops was amended by them to 
include a petition for the triumph of right. 
The clerical press fumed thereat, mourn¬ 
fully forecasting a victory for “your hybrid 
allies, England, Italy, America, the eternal 
enemies of the church.” 


The situation is particularly embarrass¬ 
ing to the Ultramontanes. It can only fix 
the doom of the papacy, a survival of a world 
that has passed away. Bryce pointed out 
that the Holy Roman Church and the H6ly 
Roman Empire are the same thing viewed 
from different angles. The spirit of the 
empire had revived in the Central Powers; 
now it is gone with their defeat, and the 
papacy has received a mortal blow. Mr. 
Fawkes does not anticipate a revival of 
Roman Catholicism in alignment with the 
new democracy. This is possible for the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches, although 
they too have lost credit by the war; it is 
possible even for Russian orthodoxy; but 
for Rome such reform would mean suicide. 

We doubt if this judgment will be sup¬ 
ported by those who observe the evidences of 
adaptibility in American Catholicism. In 
the strange evolutions of history is not even 
a Catholicism without a papacy conceiv¬ 
able? Whatever shifts the Vatican may 
make, the fact seems indisputable that its 
moral credit has been irretrievably damaged. 

A Theiatio View of Evil 

The problem of evil is discussed from a 
theistic standpoint by F. R. Tennant in an 
article on “Divine Love and the World’s 
Evil” in the March number of the Construe-- 
tive Quarterly, The subject is approached 
with the supposition that the war has given 
it an increased interest to both the philos¬ 
opher and the plain man, although theoreti¬ 
cally it has not of course been affected by the 
war. The writer takes up the two aspects 
of evil, namely, moral evil and physical and 
mental suffering. With regard to the latter, 
since God loves his creatures he seeks their 
highest welfare, even at the expense of their 
mere pleasure. Hence “God’s world is not 
the best possible, if by ‘best’ we mean 
happiest or hedonically the most enjoyable.” 
Divine omnipotence does not imply impos¬ 
sibility, or “the power to realize a contra- 
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diction.” Physical evil is rooted in the 
uniformity of nature, without which there 
coidd be no prudence or prediction, no 
intelligent and therefore no moral life. 
Hence physical evil is not absolute evil or 
superfluous. Even excessive forms of suffer¬ 
ing, such as imbecility, which has no recom¬ 
pense in character, as by-products of the 
order of nature not directly willed by God 
are not superfluous. In spite of evil it is the 
general belief that life is worth living; and 
Mr. Tennant would have the Christian 
reckon the hereafter in estimating the worth¬ 
whileness of life. He gives a plain doctrine 
of compensation: **For the joy set before us 
we can afford the cost.” Apparently the 
average man who is not a Christian cannot 
afford it. In a later paragraph he hints at a 
wide-open heaven but does not assert it. 

Mr. Tennant leads us to the “graver” 
problem of moral evil. Man is creator as 
well as creature, “Man’s sin is not God’s 
act; but the possibility of man’s sin is God’s 
responsibility.” This resembles Augustine’s 
view of man’s being created “good but not 
unchangeably good ”; but he asserts a larger 
freedom than does Augustine. Just as 
physical evil follows from nature’s regu¬ 
larity, so moral evil follows from man’s 
waywardness. In neither case does God 
intervene, since to do so would be to make 
the world “an incalculable miscellany of 
miracle,” and morality woidd be impossible. 
In man’s great moral failures there is a 
question not of God’s power but of his self- 
consistency. It is better that men be 
permitted to learn morality even by suffer¬ 
ing than that they shoidd never learn it. 

Theism involves the view of meliorism 
which some other philosophies make impos¬ 
sible; although in our view of history “we 
must take refuge in patience if we would 


escape despair.” Already wickedness main¬ 
tains itself by assuming the disguise of 
goodness—a recognition of the improving 
environment. Again, while evil is divisive 
and self-thwarting, there is an “increasing 
consensus of the good.” The final over¬ 
throw of social evil is intrinsic in the world- 
order. Dr. Tennant discusses, but does 
not claim to share, the views of those who 
look upon the divine struggle against evil 
as an eternal strife. Human experience 
suggests to him the contrary, “a relative 
freedom from conflict .... earned by 
self-discipline and struggle.” 

Expansion of Ednoation in En^and 

The Living Age for March 29 prints a 
siunmary of an address by the President of 
the Board of Education in England, Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, on “The Place of the 
University in the National Life.” The 
state has now become fully conscious, said 
the speaker, of its responsibilities to learning 
and education. During the war the univer¬ 
sities have obtained a popular recognition 
which they did not formerly possess, owing 
to the importance of their practical services 
to the state. New legblation would enlarge 
the aid of the state to education and greatly 
increase the attendance at the universities, 
and in addition extend the amount of extra¬ 
mural university teaching. Education 
would no longer cease with the elementary 
school, as at present in the vast majority of 
cases. Cheap secondary schools and part- 
time day continuation classes would be 
developed. The workers are now beginning 
to trust the universities as institutions which 
exist for the benefit of the public. The 
total result would doubtless make for the 
moral and intellectual development of the 
nation. 
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MISSIONS 


Alter the War What of Foreign 
Miaaiona? 

This is the thought which seems to be 
xcupying the minds of all leaders in the 
mission world. Writing in the Harvard 
rheological Review on the effects of the war 
on Protestant missions, James L. Barton 
finds that the church’s interests have been 
disturbed to a degree not second to that of 
any other enterprise. In the German 
colonies, in the Balkan Peninsula, and 
throughout the Turkish Empire, to say 
nothing of those fields which were affected 
more indirectly, the work of the missionary 
has been interrupted and sometimes even 
stopped altogether. The missionary force 
has been depleted, the cost of operation has 
in many cases been more than doubled, and 
untold inconvenience has been suffered in 
the movement of missionaries to and from 
their respective fields. 

The region which has perhaps suffered 
most severely has been that formerly under 
the dominion of the Turkish Empire. Here 
American missions had been established 
for almost a hundred years, with a total 
investment during that time of not less than 
forty million dollars and property actually 
worth from eight to ten millions. As soon 
as Turkey declared war the special con¬ 
cessions imder which these missionary 
enterprises had been conducted were with¬ 
drawn. The missionaries were left without 
guaranteed rights, unspeakable atrocities 
were practiced upon the native converts, 
schools were of necessity closed, the native 
Christians were forced to flee for their lives, 
and several of the missionaries themselves 
met death either at the hand of assassins 
or through disease. 

One of the most remarkable indirect 
results of the war has been the realignment 


of the whole Moslem world due to the col¬ 
lapse of Turkey. Previous to the outbreak 
of the war the Sultan of Turkey had been 
recognized by the millio ns of Mohammedans 
scattered throughout the East as the Caliph 
of Islam and the keeper and protector of the 
sacred shrines of Mecca and Medina. The 
refusal of these millions in other lands to 
follow their Caliph in a holy war, instigated 
by Germany, marked the first serious defec¬ 
tion of allegiance. The downfall of Turkey 
has completed the disintegration. The 
Moslem world is today without a head, 
unless it be that the King of the Hedjaz 
succeeds in his ambition to set himself up 
as the new defender of the faithful. If this 
state of disintegration continues it cannot 
fail to have a significant bearing upon the 
program of Christian missions. 

Dr. Barton sees another effect of the war 
in the ** enlarged vision of missions in relation 
to the state.” The last two years have 
revealed a marvelous advance in the think¬ 
ing of the civilized world upon the sisterhood 
of nations. We are rapidly learning that 
no coimtry on earth can remain backward 
intellectually, morally, or nationally and 
not to a degree become a dead weight and 
even a menace to the other nations of the 
world. We are learning that the principles 
which lie at the Wndation of any true 
alliance of nations are the principles taught 
in the New Testament. Facts of this 
character are convincing the missionary 
leaders that the horizon of their vision must 
be enlarged to include a message to the 
nations as well as to the individual and to 
society. 

It is daily becoming more and more 
apparent that the future of world-democracy 
is intimately bo\md up with the task of the 
foreign missionary. Twenty years ago but 
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a small portion of the world’s population 
lived under a democratic form of govern¬ 
ment; but in the last few years China and 
Russia have revolted against the old regime, 
India is clamoring for more self-expression, 
Japan is extending greater political rights 
to her people, and, what is more, these four 
coimtries, which possess about two-thirds 
of the population of the world, have thrust 
their way as never before into an active 
participation in world-politics, and must 
henceforth have an ever louder voice in the 
affairs of the nations. Now if these people 
are actuated by the proper ideals and if 
the laws that they make are based upon the 
principles of justice and brotherhood the 
world will move on steadily toward that 
happy day when the nations shall dwell 
together in unity. What will be the result 
to the world if these millions of the world’s 
population come into a democratic form of 
government with ideals which will not only 
be a menace to themselves but a curse to the 
rest of humanity ? 

Education alone, with its coUeges and 
universities, its histories, philosophies, and 
science, wiU not make these Eastern peoples 
safe for the world. Education in Christian 
principles and development of Christian 
character alone will suffice. 

Prospects of the Catholic Church 
in Central Europe 

That the leaders of Catholicism are 
following with the keenest interest the future 
possibilities of their church in the newly 
formed states of Europe is seen from the fol¬ 
lowing, which we take from the Missionary^ 
published in the dty of Washington, D.C.: 

All wide-awake Catholics are curiously 
scanning the eastern horizon of Europe for signs 
of the times; what will be the outcome of the 
present upheaval, balanced in the scales of 
Catholic truth ? 

In Germany the Catholic church has been 
in a minority, though Bavaria and most of the 
Rhine Valley are dominantly Catholic; but 
now, as far as one may judge, the fate of the 


former empire is in the hands of the socialists. 
If the radical wing of that party gets control all 
religion will suffer. But if old-time German 
socialism gains supreme power the cause of reli¬ 
gion has nothing serious to dread. Separation 
of church and state will of course be intro¬ 
duced, and the German Catholics must volun¬ 
tarily support their religious institutions of all 
kinds. All experience shows that they are quite 
competent to do so. That a moderate socialistic 
state would actually prohibit private schools of 
all kinds and monopolize the grand totality 
of education is not likely; that is a trait of 
anarchism, or of a socialism fiercely venomous. 

It seems certain that the South Slavs will 
effectuate their centripital aspirations and form 
a federal nation of their entire race, with Servia 
as its point of mutual union. The bulk of the 
people are religiously minded and are about 
equally divided between the Greek Orthodox 
church and the Catholic church of the Roman 
rite. This will necessitate religious fair play, a 
synonym for religious liberty. Herein will be a 
golden opportunity for conversions, because the 
Croats and the Camiolians are all fervent 
CathoUcs, and all are provided with a faithful 
and enterprising clergy. Meanwhile, conversion 
of the Orthodox would not mean the forfeiture 
of their Greek rite and liturgy, nor the loss of 
any of their other cultural privileges. Through¬ 
out the whole of this new nation the Catholic 
clergy have ever sponsored their people’s racial 
aspirations. 

As to Poland, that heroic race is wholly 
Catholic; and when the skies have cleared from 
its stormy re-entrance into the family of nations, 
the true religion will both aid its civil life 
and consecrate and elevate its people to a 
career of unrivaled achievement in every domain 
of life. 

The new republic of the Czecho-Slavs will be 
three-quarters Catholic. The majority of its 
people are whole-heartedly so. There is an 
active minority of doctrinaires who may try to 
hurt religion and oppose the church if they can; 
but it is a most promising fact that the new 
president, although formerly a radical and an 
unbeliever, is convinced that the hope of a 
nation is in moral and religious development. 
There will be no encouragement of an anti- 
religious spirit among the Czecho-Slavs. Fortu¬ 
nately the entire Bohemian clergy have from 
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before the armistice ranged themselves on the 
popular side. 

In the former Russian Empire the prospects 
of Catholicity are promising, and millions of 
the Ukrainians are Uniat Catholics; that is to 
say, following a Greek liturgy but organically 
united to Rome. Already these have gained 
many thousands of their countrymen to union 
with the Apostolic See. Those who know the 
conditions affirm that the entire new nation 
will be converted. Schismatic parishes and 
even dioceses are returning to the church with 
their bishops and priests at their head. Our 
readers may not all be aware that several millions 
of these Ruthenians, as the western Ukrainians 
are called, were forced into schism by the 
Russian autocracy within the last 150 years, 
with circumstances of the utmost brutality. 

We are of course curious to know what will 
be the political and legal status of the church in 
these new Slavish commonwealths. Experience 
proves that religious liberty, as that condition 
is known in America, is an exceedingly favorable 
condition for not only the practice but especially 
for the spread of the Catholic faith. 

Missionary Program in the Primary 
Department 

Miss Blanche Young McNeal, writing 
in the Heidelberg Teacher^ gives a few helpful 
suggestions concerning the best methods of 
arousing interest in the young minds. In 
one school there are employed three effectual 
methods of presenting missionary work and 
one basic principle. The first method is a 
sand table, the second is the illustrated story, 
and the third is the dramatization of stories 
and missionary songs. The principle is that 
the work be presented in an attractive way. 

On the first Sunday in October, or after 
the departmental changes have been made, 
the missionary program for the year—a 
program which has been well planned—^is 
begun and is carried through one Sunday 
each month. The teacher, with the Bible 
in his hand and with the Master’s command, 
*‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to the whole creation,” on the black¬ 
board, contrasts the blessings of our Chris¬ 
tian land with the suffering and darkness of 


heathendom—the blessings due to the 
wonderful Book, the darkness to the lack 
of it. 

Missionary songs follow; then come 
competitive missionary Bible texts by 
individuals and classes. Then comes the 
story, always illustrated by the sand table, 
pictures, dramatization work, or a letter 
from the boy in Turkey, who is supported by 
their liberality. Of course there is the 
missionary calendar to be hung on the wall 
as an eye reminder of the special truth 
taught that day. 

The missionary prayer must have in it 
the spirit of the children’s love and 
sympathy for those who do not know. The 
collection is often twice as large as the 
amoxmt of the ordinary offering, for they 
have been denying themselves all during the 
month for this occasion of occasions. One 
lad became so enthusiastic over giving that 
he went into the '^Saturday Evening Post 
business” and divided his income—not his 
profits—on the fifty-fifty basis, thtis con¬ 
tributing over six dollars in one year. 

Missionary culture is the rightful inherit¬ 
ance of every child. Many parents do not 
realize this and leave all training of this 
nature to the Bible school. The opportu¬ 
nity is great and should not be neglected. 

With the Ghineee in France 

From the Missionary Herald we take the 
following accoimt of the Christian work that 
is being carried on among the Chinese 
laborers in France by the Y.M.C.A.: 

There have been established seventy-five 
centers of work, with about as many British 
missionaries and Chinese workers, besides the 
score of Chinese and some forty Americans who 
have already sailed or are preparing to leave to 
represent this country. 

Four main lines of work are being main¬ 
tained: recreation,* education, moral and 
religious uplift. For recreation various games 
were introduced. In education a start was made 
in the fact that the world is round, begin¬ 
ning with the globe and ending with lantern 
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slides. Volunteer letter-writing classes had 
been started, those who could write acting as 
scribes for those who could not. Streams of 
letters are going back to China with the Red 
Triangle on them and the Chinese characters for 
“Christ Church“ and “Green Year’s Associa¬ 
tion.” The tendency to gamble among the 
Chinese was being overcome by amateur 
theatricals, which were having an amazing 
vogue. The Christians were being gathered in 
Brotherhoods, with a deacon or elder appointed; 
hard-wood boards were hung in the Quiet Room 
with the names of those Christian Chinese carved 
upon them, who were thus encouraged with the 
sense of their comradeship and inspired to keep 
true to their profession. 

We have yet to hear what is to be done with 
this Labor Battalion; whether the men will be 
kept in France for rehabilitation work, or 
whether they will soon begin to leave and return 
to their native land. It is given to wonder what 
report they will carry back and spread through 
wide areas of China as to Europe and its people, 
the war and its conduct by the Allies, and, in 
particular, concerning the Christian hand of 
good-will that was held out to them. 

The Wandering Jew on Hie Way 
Home 

A brief estimate of the Zionist movement 
is given in the March number of the World 
Outlook: 

The harps hung up in Babylon are to be taken 
down at last—^for after 1,842 years the war 
decided that the Jew may go back to Palestine. 
The faithful have prayed for the restoration all 
these centuries, and for twenty-two years the 
Zionist organization has worked to this end. 
Then on November 2, 1917, Great Britain pro¬ 
claimed that Palestine should once more belong 

RELIGIOUS 

The Present Snnday-Sohool Sitnation 

The following is a summary of an address 
by 3 ;Louis O. Hartman, delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Board of Sunday 
Schools, recently held in Chicago, as reported 
in the Graded Sunday School Magazine: 

The year 1918 was a trying one for 
Sunday schools. There were startling 


to its own people. All the nations have agreed, 
and it needs only the decree at the peace table 
to make it official. 

There are now in Palestine 100,000 Jews, or 
about one-seventh of the whole population. It 
^s hoped that within a generation there will be 
1,000,000 Jews there. The difficulty is not to 
get them to go, but to restrict immigration until 
the land is ready for them. Palestine is an 
agricultural country, but it needs long care 
before it can yield the necessities of life for a 
normal population. American Zionists are 
raising a million dollars to be spent in developing 
^he resources of the country. 

In all the world there are 14,000,000 Jews, 
3,000,000 of whom are in the United States. 
Already 10 per cent of the Jewish farmers of this 
country (the class most needed now) have made 
application to return to Palestine. 

There will be no more kings of Judea. 
Instead there will be a republican form of 
government, probably under the trusteeship of 
Great Britain. It will be a mixture of the oldest 
and the newest governments, for the plans are 
for a nation based on the principles of the United 
States; but as far as feasible laws relative to 
divorce, relations of parent and child, inheri¬ 
tance, and occupancy of the land will be based 
upon the old Hebrew laws. Specifically the 
outlines of the government proposed are sununed 
up under the following heads: 

1. Equality, regardless of race, sex, or faith 

2. Public ownership of land, natural re¬ 
sources, and public utilities 

3. Individual initiative guaranteed 

4. The co-operative principle the basis of 
economic organization 

5. No land speculation or financial oppres¬ 
sion 

6. Free public education in all its grades 

7. Hebrew to be the national language 

EDUCATION 

numerical losses throughout the country 
and in practically every phase of Simday- 
school work. At least a dozen denomina¬ 
tions had actual losses, and fhost of the 
others suffered severe cuts in their accus¬ 
tomed gains. Some of the decreases 
in enrolment were: Baptist (North), 
88,409; Congregational, 2,588; Evangelical 
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Association, 57,443; Protestant Episcopal, 
26,189; Reformed, 35,531; United Breth¬ 
ren, 16,342; Methodist Episcopal, 124,945. 
In the United States we suffered a loss, in 
round numbers, of 535 Sunday schools, 
8,000 officers and teachers, and 130,000 in 
average attendance. In fact, we have to re¬ 
port losses for every single item of the fifteen 
that are included in the statistical reports, 
except those having to do with finances. 

What is the trouble? There has been 
no end of diagnosis, some of it careful, most 
of it careless and superficial. It is interest¬ 
ing to survey some of the alleged causes, for 
they illustrate the variety of mental atti¬ 
tudes existent in the church. We enumerate 
a few without comment: Red Cross, Liberty 
Loan, Y.M.C.A., and other drives, bad 
weather, fuel shortage, dropping the names 
of soldiers and sailors, union services, 
indifference of parents, inefficient super¬ 
intendents, the graded lessons, the lack of 
graded lessons, waning emphasis upon 
evangelism, evangelism of the wrong type, 
new theology, too much outworn theology 
in the teaching, war preaching, etc. Many 
of these factors were at work in 1918, but 
all were certainly not peculiar to 1918. 
Some that have validity are valid only for 
particular schools or communities and there¬ 
fore cannot be applied to the total situation. 
In other cases the explanations offered are 
mere guesses and reveal only the particular 
type of mind of the explainer. 

The immediate cause of the 1918 losses 
is doubtless to be foimd in the conditions of 
war. Perhaps a few were lost through the 
misapprehension that enlisted men were to 
be dropped from the rolls. This, however, 
does not accoimt for much of the loss. The 
indirect effect of the war, however, in taking 
up the time and attention of our entire 
constituency and in utilizing vast numbers 
of our pastors and Sunday-school workers 
in Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., war-camp service, 
and other patriotic movements has caused 
the closing of some schools, the entire 


breaking up of some classes, partial demor¬ 
alization of attendance in others, and the 
lessening of emphasis on Sunday-school work 
in general. 

Deeper than this immediate cause is 
another not so easily defined. It is the 
changed attitude of mind and heart occa¬ 
sioned by this world-tragedy. It is well to 
talk of the new epoch for faith, to emphasize 
the moral value of war, and to appraise its 
idealistic elements; but there is another side. 
Georg Brandes has written: “My own 
personal view is that the war has set back 
humanity a century or more. It has 
destroyed by the hundred thousand all 
those youthful forces to which we might 
perhaps have looked for a revival of spiritual 
life.” There is another item which must 
be taken into account in connection with 
this, and that is a growing attitude of 
criticism and even hostility to the church. 
Can anyone suppose for one moment that 
this insidious influence plays no part in the 
conditions that finally issue in numerical 
losses in the Sunday schools ? 

What are we going to do about it ? We 
must begin to concentrate on teaching, 
preaching, and pastoral work. We must 
call on the entire church to help in a 
strengthening of the pastorate both in 
Sunday-school leadership and in preaching 
and pastoral work. There must be a 
lessening of outside pressure on pastors; 
fewer campaigns and drives; more time for 
the fundamental work of study, preaching, 
teaching, and the cultivation of personal 
relations with the people. 

Again, during the whole of 1919 we must 
concentrate our efforts on bringing back 
every last soldier and sailor into active rela¬ 
tion with the Sunday school. Let us see to 
it that every teacher and officer who has 
dropped out or slackened his efforts on 
account of war work is re-enlisted for 
aggressive Sunday-school work. 

In all our efforts we should keep the 
objective “bigger and better Sunday 
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schools” constantly to the front as never 
before. The present situation is serious, 
but there is no need for pessimism. By 
putting forth our best efforts we shall be able 
another year to show gains instead of losses. 

The Work that ia Recalled With Joy 

The Westminster Teacher publishes an 
incident from the pen of J. E. Russell which 
should bring encouragement to any faithful 
Sunday-school teacher: 

A prominent New England business man 
had come to his last illness. He had been 
enthusiastic in business life in the days of his 
strength, but as he talked with his pastor 
towards the end, his mind did not turn to his 
commercial success nor to his investments in 
property, but rather to his achievements as a 
Sunday-school teacher, to the investment of 
influence he had made as the leader of a Bible 
class of 3roimg women for a number of years. 
He had not been satisfied with being simply in 
charge of the class on Sunday; he had sought to 
know the home conditions surrounding the 
young women whom he taught, and when they 
moved away and left the class he kept track of 
them and continued to be interested in their 
welfare. 

In giving an account of his last sickness his 
pastor writes: “Few hours are more pleasant in 
memory than the hours that I spent by his 
bedside. He was genuinely happy. He said: 
‘This has been a bed of roses for me.’ He 
dwelt with keen pleasure upon the calls which 
several members of his Bible class in former 
years, who were now wives and mothers in 
Christian homes, had made upon him during 
his illness, and how they had told him that they 
had received their deepest and, in several cases, 
their first religious impressions from him. All 
his thoughts were centered upon the wealth of 
character he had been able to create, and the 
influences for uplifting men and women which 
he had set in motion.” 

All faithful Sunday-school teachers are 
la3dng up for themselves precious memories 
for the day when they are laid aside from 
active service and await the time for the 
crossing of the bar. 


Ckurekes and Ameiioanization 

From the February number of Religious 
Education we take the following message 
to the churches from Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and a warm friend of moral and religious 
instruction: 

Our responsibility today is more than a 
personal one. We are responsible for the soul 
of our country, and in the fulfilment of this 
responsibility the forces organized in the places 
of worship can be most helpful. They can 
increase in all men, irrespective of race, those 
spiritual capacities which enable them to be good 
citizens and to dwell together in brotherhood. 

They can help by encouraging all newly 
arrived immigrants to learn all they can about 
America, its history, its laws, its customs and 
ideals, and to become owners of homes rather 
than to continue to live in tenement houses. 
Churches and synagogues where new Americans 
worship can observe American holidays, com¬ 
memoration days, and festivals with appropriate 
sermons and other fitting recognitions. They 
can provide social occasions when native and 
foreign-bom can meet for recreation, rest, and 
opportunities for mutual understanding and 
appreciation. 

They can give all recently arrived immigrants 
some vision of the nobility of America, and their 
officials can preach lo3ralty and the unity of 
many races in one nation on the basis of brother¬ 
hood and that tradition of idealism upon which 
America is founded. 

They can help the members of their congre¬ 
gations to avoid detrimental comparison of races, 
as all races have a native capacity for good 
citizenship. They can make the place of 
worship a center for Americanization activities, 
encouraging and helping all to speak our lan¬ 
guage, to meet native Americans and have 
opportunities for learning American standards 
of living and of citizenship. They can encourage 
the men to give their wives and children an equal 
chance with themselves to know America, to 
learn the language and follow those ideals of 
social intercourse which belong to a democracy. 

The more we teach and secure facilities for 
teaching the language of America, the more we 
decrease the liability of foreign-bom men and 
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women to exploitation, industrial injuries, social 
segregation, transiency, and un-American 
standards of living. 

The more the American community provides 
accurate information on laws, the war, and 
American ideals, and protects immigrants from 
exploitation, insanitary housing, and other forms 
of social neglect, the less shall we hear of the 
alleged “menace” and “problem” associated 
with each new race that arrives. 

The more we all practice our Americanism— 
enforcing good laws, providing just labor condi¬ 
tions, actually working with those concerning 
whom we have bright ideals, and with tireless 
enthusiasm consciously building a nobler nation 
—the more certainly will the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of our foreign-bom American soldiers 
return from the trenches and find the America 
worth fighting for awaiting them. 

The Maeeaohifteette Joint Committee 
of Reli^ona Ednoation 

This is a day in which old organizations 
are undergoing transformation or are finding 
themselves in danger of being replaced by 
others more representative of the spirit of 
the times. 

The Massachusetts CoimcO of Religious 
Education, a new body, of which Professor 
Walter S. Atheam with his program of 
education is a representative member, and 
the Massachusetts Sunday School Associa¬ 
tion, which has hitherto held the field in 
that state, have formed a joint committee 
with Mr. George A. Goodridge as execu¬ 
tive secretary and educational director, this 


action being preliminary to the amalgama¬ 
tion of the two organizations. 

An elaborate scheme for the advance¬ 
ment of religious education in the state, 
which will parallel the system of public- 
school education, is the aim of this joint 
committee. The work will involve a state 
board of religious education, a state director 
of religious education, training schools for 
leaders in each dty of over ten thousand 
inhabitants, common educational standards, 
week-day religious schools, and a religious 
survey of the whole state with reference to 
the needs of the children and young people 
in educational, social, industrial, and 
recreational conditions, and the creation of 
a widespread consciousness in matters of 
moral and religious education. 

There is a grave question in the minds of 
some as to whether this method of promotion 
of religious education through an inde¬ 
pendent state organization will meet with 
the approval of the denominations, and it is 
very possible that in some states the co¬ 
operation of the denominations will be more 
valuable than that of other existing organi¬ 
zations. However that may be, there seems 
no longer a question that any program of 
religious education which will command 
support today must be really educational 
as well as religious. 

The twenty-page bulletin which has been 
issued by this Massachusetts Joint Com¬ 
mittee is extremely edifying reading. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Christian Unity 

The one thought which seems to be 
uppermost in these post-bellum days is how 
best to co-ordinate the Christian forces for 
the task of religious reconstruction which is 
before the church. We therefore devote a 
few pages to several phases of this question 
upon which the leaders of the churches have 
recently expressed themselves. 

Have denominational schools a moral right 
to exist ?—^The editorial in the October 


number of the Christian Union Quarterly 
challenged this right and launched the 
question for discussion. It says in part: 

One of the chief barriers to unity and catho¬ 
licity is the denominational school. It is not only 
the institution of a party in a distinct sense, 
being controlled and supported by a denomina¬ 
tion, but it becomes a necessity for the perpetua¬ 
tion of that denomination, being the source from 
which denominational direction and guidance 
commonly come. If it does not stand for a 
partisan interpretation of Christianity as 
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strongly as formerly, and this we are glad to 
acknowledge, it is at least the institution of a 
distinct party within the church, whether that 
party be Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Con¬ 
gregational, or Disciple. If the denominational 
school is not partisan at all, as some now claim, 
then there should be immediate willingness to 
consolidate with the schools of other com¬ 
munions, in keeping with the times, thereby 
reducing expenses and at the same time securing 
better equipments; better spirituaUy, mentally, 

and physically.The times demand that 

the denominational schools face the issue as our 
armies are facing the issue on the European 
battle-field, and not to be satisfied with their 
denominational isolation, but seek earnestly for 
such consolidation of educational interest as 
will strengthen the unity of the church in its 

warfare against the forces of evil. 

Denominational schools ought to get together. 
It is both possible and practical. These times 
demand united effort. Pride and the love of a 
party must give way to service and the love of 
the whole church. 

The January number of the same maga¬ 
zine brings to hand twelve letters from the 
presidents of theological schools representing 
six denominations. They furnish interest¬ 
ing reading. The Methodists, as a general 
rule, speak in favor of afi&liation, the 
Congregationalists present two viewpoints, 
the Presbyterians are cautious, while the 
Episcopalians, Christians, and Disciples 
either dissent or favor co-operation, retain¬ 
ing denominational control. We quote 
briefly some of these conflicting opinions: 

C. S. Nash, president of the Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, California: 

The strictly denominational school, con¬ 
trolled and administered in that narrow interest, 
using a curriculum which puts its sectarian 
stamp on its graduates, is out of date. It 
should consider a number of alternatives. If it 
renuuns under denominational control, it should 
at least liberalize its funds and curriculum so 
as to train on equal, non-sectarian terms 
students from all quarters. Or such a school 
would take a more forward step by making itself 
undenominational in constitution, board of 
control, and faculty. Better yet would be 


co-operation and federation of such undenomi¬ 
national schools as are near enough for the 
purpose. And best of all would be unions of 
many small schools into a few splendidly 
equipped ones, established at great educational 
centers in the mighty currents of the world’s 
life, among cosmopolitan populations which 
furnish laboratories for training and fields for 
service. 

Charles M. Stuart, president of the 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
niinois: 

A union theological seminary movement is 
bound to come, and I should personally be 
favorable to such a movement and interested 

in it.I doubt whether the church is quite 

ready for a plan which would wipe out entirely 
the denominational inheritance of the past; nor 
am I sure that this would be desirable, even if 
possible. If the theological students of today 
were to study together, it would be easier for 
them as the ministers of tomorrow to work 
together in closer harmony and with more 
cordial co-operation. 

James G. K. McClure, president of the 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago: 

General sentiment in favor of unity, however 
beautiful it soimds and however imctuously it 
is expressed, will, I fear, produce very little result 
until we actually face the definite matters that 
keep us apart—^matters that always must keep 
us apart until they are changed. As the 
relation now stands, there are (I fear again) 
principles of polity existing among our Prot¬ 
estant bodies that make real unity between these 
bodies impossible. When those principles of 
polity are changed, and only then, the dawn of 
the day of unity will have come. 

Hughell Fosbroke, dean of the General 
Theological Seminary, New York City: 

Holding as I do that every body of Christians 
has vital hold upon actual truth and that such 
hold is more far-reaching and penetrating than 
the reach of any individual members of the 
group, I caimot help feeling that, for the effective 
interpretation of their particular trust, men need 
in their days of training the close and intimate 
participation in the corporate life of their 
communion that only the denominational 
seminaries can give. 
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£. L3anan Hood, president of the Atlanta 
Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia: 

The last official statistics obtainable state 
that the theological schools in the United States 
now number one hundred and sixty-nine. In 
them are 1,422 teachers and 12,051 students. 
The real estate is valued at $24,321,211 and the 
endowments total $40,895,681. 

The writer maintains that in attempting to 
answer the question propoimded in the 
editorial we must bear in mind the relation 
of the schools to each other, to their respec¬ 
tive denominations, and to the people. 

This needed mobilization of seminary forces 
would bring new incentive and faith to teachers 

and students.Furthermore it would 

successfully eliminate a competition from two 
sources; first, from the larger universities which 
are at present openly appealing to the more 
scholarly of our students to prepare, by graduate 
work, for the varying forms of the Master’s work. 
And second, from the so-called Bible schools, 
which have raised the cry that the teaching in 
our seminaries may be philosophic, but it is no 
longer primarily biblical. And these schools 
of so comparatively a new type are not only 
getting the ear of the public but the young men 
and the young women of the people. We must 
get together if we are to live. 

W. F. Tillett, dean of the Vanderbilt 
University School of Religion, Nashville, 
Tennessee: 

I do not know of anything that would pro¬ 
mote genuine Christian catholicity and co¬ 
operation and bring about Christian unity both 
visible and invisible among the various denomi¬ 
nations so speedily and effectually as the 
transformation of denominational into inter¬ 
denominational schools of theology and the 
consequent education of the young ministers of 
these various denominations together in inter¬ 
denominational theological seminaries. One 
generation of young ministers thus educated 
would speedily solve the problem of church 
unity. 

George G. Bartlett, dean of the Phila¬ 
delphia Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School: 


With the end for which the editorial yearns 
I am in profound sympathy. A divided church 

seems to me the tragedy of tragedies.I 

am firmly convinced that reunion must be had; 
and that to gain it we must all be ready, not to 
forget or depreciate the convictions that make 
up our differences, but to trust to the inherent 
power of truth to prove itself; and so trusting 
must be ready to enter upon peace conferences 

with few or no reservations or conditions. 

But I cannot feel that an attempt to end or 
transform the denomination schools will at 
present prove practicable or wise or truly 
helpful; though I am ready to believe that even 
now some of our seminaries might profitably be 
abandoned, or combined. In the nudn, how¬ 
ever, I am firmly persuaded that the denomi¬ 
national school must be maintained for the 
present at least, and strengthened—^much as I 
also hold that its spirit cannot any longer remain 
narrowly belligerent and sectarian. 

Ozora S. Davis, president of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary: 

Personally I believe that we must seek 
Christian unity of spirit and service; but I do 
not feel the need of uniformity of organization 
or ritual. I believe that real Christian union 
may for the present be best promoted by variety 
of forms expressing essential unity of spirit and 
temper. And to this ideal the denominational 
theological school is necessary. 

R. H. Crossfield, president of Transyl¬ 
vania College, Lexington, Kentucky: 

I am of the opinion, however, that such a 
unification will not come until the ministers and 
leading laymen of the various communities are 
made to see the importance of such a move, and 
are willing to co-operate most heartily with the 
theological ^emixuiries. 

The Philadelphia conference .—^Many 
things have occurred during the past decade 
to awaken interest in Christian unity. 
Among those that have been the most 
outstanding in America are the creating of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America in 1908; the establish¬ 
ment in 1910 of the Protestant Episcopal 
Christian Unity Foundation for research 
and conferences; the appointment in 1910 
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of the Protestant Episcopal Commission on 
the World Conference on Faith and Order, 
the establishment at the same time of the 
Disciples’ Association for the Promotion of 
Christian Unity, while the Presbyterians 
already had a standing committee on church 
co-operation and union. 

Another new chapter in the same move¬ 
ment was opened by the recent Conference 
on Organic Union of the Evangelical 
Churches of America, held at the invitation 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in the dty of Philadelphia in 
December of last year. In spite of the lack 
of time for extensive preparation and of the 
suspamon of the antiual meetings of several 
of the denominations owing to the influenza 
epidemic, sixteen communions were repre¬ 
sented by a total of nearly one hundred and 
fifty delegates. The close of the conference 
was marked by the unanimous adoption of 
the following resolutions, which we tran¬ 
scribe from the Christian Union Quarterly: 

That the members of this conference from 
each communion be asked as soon as possible 
to appoint representatives on an *^ad interim” 
committee to carry forward the movement 
toward organic union. 

The committee shall be composed of one 
member from each communion, and one addi¬ 
tional member for each 500,000 communicants 
or fraction thereof. 

The same privilege of membership on the 
committee shall be extended to evangelical 
denominations not represented here. 

The members of the committee appointed by 
the Presb3rterian Church in the U.S.A. '*re asked 
to act as the nucleus and convener of the 
committee. 

This committee shall be charged with these 
duties: 

To develop and use at its discretion agencies 
and methods for discovering and creating 
interest in the subject of organic union through¬ 
out the churches of the country. 

To make provision for presenting, by per¬ 
sonal delegations or otherwise, to the national 
bodies of all the evangelical communions of the 
United States urgent invitations to participate 


in an interdenominational coundl on organic 
union. 

To lay before the bodies thus approached 
the steps necessary for the holding of such 
council, including the plan and basis of repre¬ 
sentation and the date of the council, wUch 
shall be as early as possible and in any event not 
later than 1920. 

To prepare for presentation to such council 
when it shall assemble a suggested plan or plana 
of organic union. 

Pulpit exchange between Anglicans and 
non-Anglicans in England, —^The matter 
both of exchange of pulpits and of inter¬ 
communion are receiving some lively dis¬ 
cussion across the water. The Christian 
Commonwealth (London) says: 

The pioneer work done by the City Temple 
b bearing fruit. It b now possible for an 
Anglican clergyman to preach in a Noncon- 
formbt church without bring ^inhibited” by the 
bishop of the diocese. The visits of Bishop 
Henson and Rev. W. A. Cunningham Craig to 
the City Temple have been followed by one from 

the Rector of St Botolph’s, Bbhopsgate. 

It only remains for the Anglicans to invite 
Nonconformbts to preach in their churches to 
make the interchange complete. As will be seen 
by what follows, the Bbhopsgate rector b 
courageously taking steps in thb direction. 
Rev. Hudson Shaw, who was in khaki, conducted 
the whole of the service in the City Temple on 

Sunday evening.Before the sermon the 

rector said: “I am tired of talking, tired of say¬ 
ing the smooth things to my brethren who 
worship with other forms and in other churches; 
the time has come when we must act, and so I 
hope Dr. John Clifford will preach in my church 
next Thursday at midday, and so I preach in 
your church tonight. It means for my part 
just a longing for fellowship with all Christians, 
I do not care who th^ may be.” 

The Labor Movement and Christianity 
in Japan, —^The following by H. W. Myers 
from the issue of February 15,1919, of the 
Mission News, publbhed in Kobe, Japan, 
will be of interest: 

About ten years ago there was in Tokyo 
a group of active, aggressive Socialbts who 
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had absorbed the most radical views of the 
Western world and were eager to spread these 
views in Japan. In the course of time the 
Marxian Socialists and the Christian Socialists 
drew apart. The Christian group, under the 
leadership of Professor Abe, of Waseda, with 
Mr. Kinoshita*, Mr. Tokutomi, and others, wrote 
numerous books on social questions and pub¬ 
lished a flourishing magazine called the New 
Century. Then came the so-called Nihilist plot 
under the Katsura ministry, when Kotoku 
Denjiro and his friends were executed. The 
government suppressed the whole movement 
with an iron hand. The school libraries were 
searched, and all books having a socialistic 
tendency were carefully removed. It is even 
said that one book called The Social Instincts of 
Animals was removed on account of its 
suspicious name. 

Following this suppression the Yu-ai-kai, or 
Laborers’ Friendly Society, was organized, and 
this is today the nearest approach to a labor 
union in Japan. As is well known, the govern¬ 
ment will not permit the organization of a labor 
union. It b illegal to organize or promote a 
strike, and in accordance with Article 17 of the 
Police Regulations for Public Welfare, all who 
take part in a strike are Uable to fine and impris¬ 
onment. The Yu-ai-kai b permitted as a 
society for social intercourse and uplift only, but 
undoubtedly thb society will become the basb 
for a bona fide labor union in Japan as soon as 
the permission to make such an organization b 
granted. The Yu-ai-kai now has about 30,000 
members, of whom 12,000 live in the Tokyo 
region, 10,000 in the West Japan dbtrict. About 
8,000 are sailors, and 800 are women. The sail¬ 
ors’ department b centered about Yokohama. 

The organizer and president of the Yu-ai-kai 
is Mr. Suzuki Bunji, a Christian, called the 
Gompers of Japan. He b at present on hb way 
to attend the Peace Convention in Paris. 

At a meeting of the society on January 11, in 
Kobe, Mr. T. Kagawa, referring to President 
Wilson’s fourteen conditions, said that the 


laborers of Japan had fourteen demands; and 
he read the foUowing as their proposed program 
for labor legblation: (i) The Right of Organiza¬ 
tion; (2) Minimum Wage Law; (3) Eight-hour 
Labor Law; (4) Equal Wages for Equal Work, 
Whether of Men or Women; (5) Insurance: 
Old Age, Accident, Unemployment, Sickness, 
Disability; (6) Profiteering to Be Suppressed; 
(7) Free Education for All; (8) Right of Collec¬ 
tive Bargaining (Strike); (9) Emancipation of 
Women; (10) Labor Basb for Society, Rather 
Than a Capitalbtic Basb; (i 1) Public Ownership 
of Public Utilities (Coal, etc.); (12) Universal 
Suffrage; (13) Abolition of Conscription; (14) 
League of Nations and Universal Peace. Thb 
is a rather ambitious program, and no one 
expects to carry out thb program all at once. 
But Mr. Kagawa and other leaders of the move¬ 
ment are carefully studying the present legal 
status and the steps necessary to gain these 
points, one at a time. The Yu-ai-kai b gradu¬ 
ally getting a strong body of sympathizers back 
of it, and the problems of bbor laws, factory 
conditions, and the education and uplift of 
workers are being widely studied. There are 
a hundred members of the Yu-ai-kai in the 
Kansai Gakuin and sixty in the Higher Com¬ 
mercial School of Kobe. Baron Shibusawa b a 
strong supporter, and leading econombts and 
university professors frequently speak at riie 
meetings. 

A point of special interest to us as Christians 
b the extent of the Christian influence in thb 
movement. Mr. Suzuki, the president and 
organizer, b a Christian. Mr. Suzuki Jun-ichi, 
the Secretary and Treasurer, b a ChristiazL 
Mr. Kagawa, the Hyogi-in, or counselor for the 
Western Section, b a Christian minbter. Mr. 
Yasui and Mr. Tanabe, two of the directors in 
Kobe, are Christians. At one meeting four out 
of the six speakers were Christians, and the 
number of references to Christ and hb teachings 
was astonishing. May it not be that we have 
here the. basb for a future mass movement in 
Japan toward the gospel ? 
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THE GENESIS OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY* 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE, PH.D., D.D. 

Professor of Early Church History and New Testament Interpretation in the 

University of Chica^^ 


This volume is a characteristic product of 
staid British scholarship. It is composed of 
six essays written by Anglican divines rep¬ 
resenting the universities of Cambridge, 
Oxford, and Dublin, and is edited by the 
late Professor Swete of Cambridge. In 
point of time the studies cover the ante- 
I<ncene period of church history. The topics 
treated are “Concq>tions of the Church in 
Early Times” by Arthur James Mason, 
“The Christian Ministry in the Apostolic 
and Sub-Apostolic Periods” by Joseph 
Armitage Robinson, “Apostolic Succession” 
by Cuthbert Hamilton Turner, “The 
Cyprianic Doctrine of the Ministry” by 
John Henry Bernard, “Early Forms of 
Ordination” by Walter Howard Frere, and 
“Terms of Communion and the Ministra¬ 
tion of the Sacraments in Early Times” by 
Frank Edward Brightman. A series of 
elaborate indexes complete the voliune. 

The editor explains that the essays have 
been written at the request of Canon Wilson, 
of Worcester, who asked for a fresh examina¬ 
tion of the questions which gather around 
the origin and early development of the 
Episcopacy, and the nature and degree of the 
sanction which it possesses. Stated in his 
own words the question raised by Canon 
Wilson was “Whether history shows that 
the Episcopal churches, Greek, Roman, 
Anglican, and others, are so exclusively the 
branches of the Catholic church that they 
are debarred by fundamental principles from 
recognizing the non-Episcopal bodies as true 


branches of the one Catholic church; 
whether men are right in saying, what is 
sometimes stated, that we alone have a 
divinely commissioned fellowship, and that 
others have their ministry and their sacra¬ 
ments from below, that is, from human 
appointment.” A distinctly polemical in¬ 
terest might be expected to dominate con¬ 
tributors writing with this specific problem 
in mind. These essays, however, are not 
apologetic in form. On the contrary, their 
aim is simply to lay before the reader the 
historic data as furnished by all the extant 
sources of information. To be sure, it is 
evident that the writers sometimes favor in¬ 
terpretations which ascribe sacramental 
functions and powers to the church when to 
a student with different ecclesiastical con¬ 
nections the evidences of sacramentalism 
might seem less obvious. But generally 
speaking, the historical materials are ex¬ 
hibited in a fairly objective manner. 

What then does history prove ? Does it 
show that the ministry of the Episcopal 
churches has been decreed from heaven, 
while that of the non-Episcopal churches 
exists merely by human appointment P 
Unquestionably history makes clear that 
Christians at a comparatively early date 
regarded their community and its ministry 
as a divine institution. To this fact, already 
generally recognized among historians, the 
essays add nothing essentially new, and they 
interpret the familiar data in hand along 
Hnes previously laid down by Lightfoot in his 


* Essays on the Early History of the Church and the Ministry, Edited by H. B. Swete. New 
York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. zz+446. $4.00. 
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well-known essay on “The Christian Min¬ 
istry.” True to their Anglican heritage, the 
authors—or at least those who deal with 
this particular phase of the discussion— 
regard the early Christian ministry as con¬ 
sciously official from the start, rather than 
at first a functional activity of charismatic 
or prophetic character, subsequently taking 
on a more official form. 

However, is this point so vital as has 
sometimes been assumed? It certainly is 
not impossible, though perhaps not probable, 
that Christians from the very first regarded 
their community life as a divinely estab¬ 
lished institution and its ministry of divine 
appointment. Yet, even so, is modem reli¬ 
gious thinking to be bound by the same 
opinion? It was the custom in ancient 
times to regard all social institutions, and 
particularly those of a religious character, as 
existing by divine decree. This interpreta¬ 
tion of an institution was practically syn¬ 
chronous with the first consciousness of its 
worth and the desire for its perpetuation. 
But in modem times, when social activities 
and organizations are studied genetically, 
must not a new interpretation of origins, 
expressed in terms of functional values, dis¬ 
place the a priori theory of earlier times? 
While the essayists, or at least some of them, 
are obviously aware of this cmcial problem, 
their attitude toward it is professedly non- 
committaL The editor plainly states that 
it is not the purpose of the volume to ask 
whether the Christians of the first days were 
right or wrong in their opinions regarding the 
problems under discussion. In fact he pre¬ 
dicts that readers who turn to the early his¬ 
tory of Christianity for ready-made solutions 


of modem problems will find the essays dis¬ 
appointing, while to other readers who at¬ 
tach little weight to the precedents of early 
Christianity, they may seem irrelevant. 
Each of these methods of procedure is depre¬ 
cated. To quote, “The right attitude 
toward the history of our faith lies between 
these two extremes, consisting neither in a 
blind acceptance of all that bears the hall¬ 
marks of antiquity nor in the equally fatuous 
refusal to be guided, where guidance is 
needed, by ancient precedent.” These 
words, commendably cautious and sincere as 
they manifestly are, will doubtless seem to 
some readers to involve a fundamental eva¬ 
sion of the most important question at 
issue. 

To sum up our estimate of these essays, 
they call forth hearty commendation as a 
comprehensive array of historical statistics. 
It would be difficult to find a more sucdnt 
and scholarly account of the several topics 
studied. At the same time the discussion 
sheds almost no new light upon the subject, 
nor can it be said to mark any substantial 
advance of critical historical scholarship in 
this field. One cannot refrain from regret¬ 
ting that the essayists have so uniformly 
failed to note any vital connection betweep 
the growth of the church as a social institu¬ 
tion and its immediate environment at suc¬ 
cessive stages in its history. A study con¬ 
cerned less with the church’s being and more 
with its becoming might have furnished, not 
only much new information regarding this 
early institution and its ministry, but also 
some interesting suggestions of how the 
church today should interpret its mission 
in the new social order. 
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They Do Not Die. By Charles A. Hall. New 

York: Maanillan, 1918. Pp. xii+133. 

$1.50* 

This b not a book that attempts a proof of 
personal immortaliW in any usiial way; it con- 
sbts of a series of affirmations which seem to the 
writer not only reasonable but imperative. A 
single quotation will show the method and 
quality of the reasoning: 

** In the spiritual world there are all sorts and 
conditions of men and women who have passed 
on from earth, and whose sympathies have be¬ 
come more exqubite, and among them there 
must be many who concern themselves with the 
constant stream of new arrivab, making their 
entrance into spirit-life easy and pleasant. 
Each spirit unde^oing the gr^t transition will 
become evident to these spiritual minbtrants; 
they will see nothing of the laboured breathing 
and bodily decay that dbtress the watchers on 
thb side, because they have no material sense by 
which they can become aware of them: all they 
will recognize b the r^ man, the spirit, growing 
into consciousness of the spiritual world, and 
they will rejoice at hb sdfe arrival. They, too, 
will give instruction to the newly arrived, and 
care for him until he b prepared to go hb own 
way.” 

Thb b the burden of the book. The writer 
seems to be perfectly sure of hb ground. To 
those who are able to share hb confidence the 
volume will bring comfort, for it b affirmative, 
specific, and hopeful. 


Concerning Prayer: Its Nature, Its Difficulties, 
and Its Value. By various authors. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. xiii-fso4. 
$3 00. 

'*In thb volume a lady, three laymen, two 
parish clergymen, two clerical dons -^1 Angli¬ 
cans—a Wesleyan theologioEd tutor, a Congre¬ 
gational minbter, and an American professor be¬ 
longing to the Society of Friends, put forward 
some noughts which are the result of a sus¬ 
tained corporate effort to clear up their own 
ideas on tl^ important matter.” The result b 
one of the most complete modem treatments of 
prayer, not sustained at a uniform level of clarity 
or force, as would be inevitable under the cir¬ 
cumstances, but altogether earnest and worthy 
the subject. Of the fourteen chapters in the 
discussion we note three as peoiliarly valuable: 
“Prayer and the Mystic Vision,” by Rufus M. 
Jones; “Prayer and Bodily Health,” by Harold 
Anson; “Prayer for the Dead,” by the author 
of Pro Christo et Ecdesia, Professor Jones 


discusses the mystic vision with the insight and 
skill of which he b master. “Eternity has in 
some sort been set in our nature and we can no 
more shut the infinite out of our being than the 
inlet can shut out the tides of the sea.” “We 
are fnuned and made for intercour^ wi^ a 
supersensuous world and we cannot live within 
the limits of the tangible and describable world.” 
Now prayer b essentially immediate correspond¬ 
ence and fellowship with thb infinite and eter¬ 
nal; and mystic vision b identified with the cen¬ 
tral act of prayer. Harold Anson defends the 
proposition that “the Church b called upon to 
discover and practice the method [of Christian 
healing] used oy Christ, which b founded upon 
a rational and discoverable basb.” He feeb 
that the best psychotherapbts have discovered 
the main outlines of thb rational basb and that 
the Christian churches ought to welcome their 
research and, under carefully gu^ed conditions, 
their practice. At the same time he does not 
accept either the theories or the practice of 
Christian Science. Discussing prayer for the 
dead, the author defends the practice on the 
grounds that it b a natural instinct for us to 
desire the highest welfare of our beloved dead 
and we have not only the right but the duty to 
lay all our wants before God. Direct prayer to 
for depar^ soub b a normal ps^ of the 
true religious life. 


The Church and the Great War. By Worth 

Marion Tippy. New York: Revell, 1918. 

Pp.139. $1.00. 

Dr. Tippy b executive secretary of ^e Com¬ 
mission on the Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. He has gathered in eighteen chapters 
a report of what the churches in the United 
States did in a practical way to help win the 
Great War. There are two chapters in the book 
which will arouse debate; they are concerned 
with the “Conscientious Objector” and ^e 
“Fellowship of Reconciliation.” In dealing 
with the conscientious objectors Dr. Tippy says, 
“On the whole the policy of the Administration 
has been just and prudent, and its fruits are now 
revealed in a united country.” In the light of 
such an article as “Dbciplmary Barracks” by 
Evan Thomas in the Survey fer February i, 
1919, ttib statement needs further consideration. 
The chapter on “Economic and Political Recon¬ 
struction” b especially significant m view of the 
recent declaration of the Methodist church of 
Canada. This is a preliminaiy report of the 
work of the churches in war time, not wholly 
unprejudiced and requiring still further study. 
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Tomif Men and Prayer. By Thomas C. 

Richards. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1918. 

Pp. 81. $0.60. 

This little book contains three parts: 
** Strong Men and Prater/’ a scrappy and loosely 
articulated series of illustrations; **Why Men 
Pray/’ a discussion altogether too brief and 
quite inadequate; and “Prayers of the Young 
Man,” twenty-two prayers, composed by the 
author, suited to the occasions of a young man’s 
experience when prayer is especially appropriate. 
These prayers are the most valuable j^rt of the 
book. Howard Arnold Walter’s familiar stanzas 
“I would be true” are quoted from “Horpcr’j 
Bosof” [w| under the utle “A Young Man’s 
Prayer,” but the poem gives the title to the 
volume, My Creeds and was finally issued by 
Badger in 1912. _ 

Jesus in the Records. By Henry Burton Shar- 

man. New York: Association Press, 1918. 

Pp.viii+23S. $0.75. 

This is a book for daily studv of the life and 
teachings of Jesus according to the records in the 
first tluee Go^iels. There are twenty-three 
studies, which cover all the chief events in the 
Master’s life as these records report them. The 
arrangement is designed to stimulate inde¬ 
pendent thinking; the questions are uniformly 
suggestive and generally clear; the “ Findings in 
the Study” at the conclusion might profitably 
have been enlarged in the interests of greater 
dearness. The book is admirable for use in 
study classes of all sorts; it will be useful also in 
private devotion. 

The Twentieth Century Crusade. By Lyman 

Abbott. New York: Macmillan, 1918. 

Pp. xii+iio. $0.60. 

In nine letters Dr. Abbott discusses with his 
characteristic insight and force the essential 
problems that were raised by the Great War. 
^e value of these has largely passed away 
because of the peace which foUows the defeat of 
Germany. The last letter on the coronation of 
life by a noble death is a permanent mess^e to 
aU who have suffered the loss of dear ones in the 
war. The little book will remain a valuable 
record of sane American thinking in a time that 
tried men’s minds as well as their souls. 


Jesus, the supreme development of the prophetic 
t^pe. The philo^hy of the book may be out- 
Imed as follows: The key to an understanding of 
historic abd social movements is to be found in 
the phenomenon of leadership. In religion the 
opportunities of leadership reach their climax, 
for good or for evil. The religious leader who is 
truly devoted to the welfare of men and who 
Keka the emancipation of the downmost com¬ 
mon man and his highest social elevation is the 
prophet. He is usually set over against the 
false prophet and the priestly caste and 
encounters the pavest personal dan^rs. 
Apocalypticism is the attempt of priestly wntera 
to masquerade as prophets. 

The book follows along the general lines of 
Wallis’ Socudogical Study of the Bible (1912) and 
is similar to it in spirit, method, and material. 
It is an able preacnment of the social gospel, 
elucidated from its roots in Hebrew prophecy to 
its present-da^ emphasis and its future hope. 
It makes mamfest tnat there are ever lurking in 
the immediate background of orgmiized relimon 
the possibilities and dangers of priestly ex{^it- 
ing m the “cure of souls.” 

In the zeal of partisanship, however, the 
author impugns viciously the motives of all 
priests and .other organizers of religion, making 
them the conscious exploiters of people and 
attributing to them the sole motive of tne “ will 
to exploit.” Iteration of the term “exploiters” 
slaps the reader incessantly. One is reminded 
of the prevalent scholarly attitude of a few 
centuries ago, as enunciated in Toland, that 
religion was “the creation of selfish priests.” 
The promul^tion of the Deuteronomic code, 
for instance, IS hardly the deliberatdy dastardly 
forgery of exploiting priests our author would 
have us believe (p. 47). A little more evaluation 
of^the influence of milieu on the priests and of 
psychical elements in human nature would tend 
to tone down the absurditv of stating that all 
leaders of rel^on, save a few souls of peculiar 
pro^etic insist, are crooks and thugs. 

TTus effulgent excrescence, however, does 
not spoil the book, for it is well written, stimu¬ 
lating, and resplendent with the inspiration of a 
prophetic soul breaking out in Jeremianic self- 
egression. The trenchant distmction between 
historic Christianity and the Christianity of its 
founder is well delineated and made the basis of 
an inspiring challenge to the reader to follow the 
Christianity of Christ into a larger life of 
prophetic service and sacrificial devotion. 


Religion—Its Prophets and False Prophets. By 
James Bishop Thomas. New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1918. Pp. xxvii-1-256. $1.50. 

Religious Bolshevism in the prophets of 
Israel comes in for an encomium in the pages of 
a theological professor’s meditations on the 
historic conflict between the prophetic and 
priestly types of religion, especially in the life of 


The Running of Religioos Liberty. By Joseph 

H. Crooker. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1918. 

Pp. xiv-f-269. $i. so. 

This is a popular and thorou^y readable 
study of the strode for religious hberty, having 
especial reference to the contribution of the Eng¬ 
lish Independents and the Congregationalists of 
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New England. It is more or less of a frankly 
ex parte statement of the case for the advocates 
of Congregational polity. Thus some Presby¬ 
terians may be surprised to find how less honor¬ 
able a pla^ they take than the New England 
colonists in their service to the cause of liberty; 
as when it concedes to Calvinism that “its 
mi^ty emphasis on the vast importance of the 
individual nas fostered the democratic spirit, 
but its aristocratic organization in Presbyteries 
and S3mods has cramped that spirit, especially 
in the field of religion.” 

There is an excellent summary of the rise of 
the Brownists in England, and of the importance 
of the new principles for which they stood, of 
the liberty of the local congre^tion of believers. 
The disciission of the highly debatable problems 
of the early history of the Bay Colonists is fresh 
and vigorous and for the most part judicious. 
Natundly it deals tenderly with meir occasional 
outbreaks of intolerance, but it mves the data 
for its conclusions, and is on the whole a valuable 
popular study of the subject which it treats. 

It is to regretted that the author could 
not better conce^ his prejudice against John 
Calvin, which distinctly imp>airs the value of the 
book as a historical study. To bracket him with 
Philip II and Bloody Mary as among the arch- 
persecutors of his time is a mere gratesquerie of 
criticism, and the author’s treatment of the 
Servetus incident is notably unfiiir. Similar 
handling of the errors of our Congre^tional 
forebears would have yielded very Cerent 
results from those at which he arrives. 


What la Christianity? By George Cross. Chi¬ 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1918. 

Pp. viii-f-214. $1.00. 

The substance of this stimulating book ap¬ 
peared in the pages of the Biblical World duri^ 
1917. As the reviewer has read it again in book 
form, he b impressed anew with its timeliness 
and value. One of the most insbtent demands 
of today b for a closer unity between ^e various 
branches of the Christian church, 'jfee main, 
if not the sole, obstacle to such unity^onsbts in 
the exclusive spirit engendered by a narrow dog¬ 
matism. To cure this spirit nothing more is 
necessary than a really historical way of viewing 
the various forms of Chrbtbn faith and prac¬ 
tice. Professor Cross possesses ample and 
exact hbtorical learning, but above all he has 
the sympathetic spirit which interprets justly 
and which leaves tne reader sanely appredative 
of the type of Christianity under mscussion. 
To know apocalypticbm, Catholicbm, mysti¬ 
cism, Protestantism, rationalism, and modem 
evangelicbm as Professor Cross luiows them b 
to enrich one’s own faith and enable one to 


co-operate heartily with other Christian move¬ 
ments. Especially admirable b the chapter on 
modem evangelicbm. It opens our eyes to 
some of the dbtinctive contributions of the 
modem spirit to a virile Christianity. The 
author has rendered a real service in mb con- 
stmctive way of commending a free and forward- 
looking faith. 


Studies in Biblieal Parallelism: Part I, Paral¬ 
lelism in Amos; Part II, Parallelbm in 
Isaiah, chapters i-io. [University of Cali- 
forma Publications, Semitic Philology^ Vol. I, 
Nos. 2 and 3.] By L. I. Newman and W. 
Popper. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1918. Pp. 57-444. $4 00. 

Thb b a most elaborate and minute presen¬ 
tation of the subject of parallelism. Newman 
prefaces hb study of Amos by a brief sketch of 
the usage of pa^elism in Egypt, Babylonia, 
China, Finland, among the Arabs^ Abyssinians, 
Hebrews, and Jews. Thb b very informing and 
might have b^n made more so if the Pyramid 
texts of Eg>mt had been examined for their con¬ 
tribution, which carries parallelism back another 
thousand years. Thb study will do good service 
by reminding us in our efforts to discover Hebrew 
meter that we must not forget or ignore parallel¬ 
bm. Much dmdgery has gone into the making 
of these studies and they caimot be called easy 
reading; but the scholar who wades into them 
will find much reward for hb pains in the form 
of k^n and suggestive textual and literary 
criticism. 


Translations of Early Documents. By W. O. E. 
Oesterley and G. H. Box. London: Society 
for Promoting Chrbtian Knowledge. 

The SibjUine Oracles. Books IH-V. By 
H. N. Bate. 1918. Pp. 118. $1.50. 

Joseidi and Asenath. By E. W. Brooks. 
1918. Pp. 84. $1.25. 

These two books are welcome additions to 
this popular series. The selections from the 
Sibylline Oracles are prefaced by an exception¬ 
ally full and good introductoiy account of the 
Sibylline Oracles in pagan, Jewish, and Christian 
tramtion. The translation b also accompanied 
by a goodly number of explanatory footnotes. 
Joseph and Asenath is a much less familiar 
and much less important document. A brief 
introduction descrioes the contents, date, com¬ 
position, and object of the book. The work b 
regarded as a Chrisrian revision of an early 
Tewish apologetic treatise composed sometime 
between the second and fifth centuries aj). 
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PROPHECY 


BY I. G. MATTHEWS 


STUDY vn 
THE MESSIANIC KING 
I. THE MESSIAH HIMSELF 

We have now come to our closing study. It is not only the conclusion of 
the work for this course, but it ought also to be the climax. We are to study those 
passages that gather around the central figure of the kingdom. While the type 
is not alwa3rs the same, the king is the most usual ideal. From very humble 
beginnings we shall seek to follow the growth of the idea and shall often be thrilled 
by the daring idealism of prophecy. Kingship has always been a favorite theme 
of song and eulogy, but never has there been more gorgeous imagery than that used 
in the Old Testament. Never were kingly ideals crowned with so much of the 
ethical and the distinctly religious. Sometimes, as we clearly see the historic 
setting, we may abandon old and highly prized interpretations. But we hope to 
find a more convincing and not less spiritual movement ever flowing toward the 
messianic king. The preparation for the Christ should become more realistic 
to us and in nowise less significant. A few studies that have already been before 
us will be again presented. This is because the ideas of the kingdom and of the 
king have often, very naturally, been found together. There will be real value in 
this repetition. 

First and second days ,—^The word Messiah is not English but Hebrew. The 
idea that we today put into it is quite different from that which it signified in the 
Old Testament. “Anointed” is the best translation for the original word, which 
occurs 39 times. The following passages illustrate its use: I Sam., chapter 24, 
noting especially verses 6, 10; chapter a6, especially verses 9, ii, 16, 23; II 
Sam. 23: i—in all of these the word is used of the king. Pss. 2:2; 18:50; 89:39; 
132:10, 17; II Sam. 22:51; and II Chron. 6:42 refer to the Davidic dynasty or 
a representative of it. In Isa. 45: i Cyrus, the Persian king, is once called his 
anointed, or Messiah. In speaking of the anointed priest the writer of Lev. 
4:3, 5,16 uses the same word. It is clear that the term as used in the Old Testa¬ 
ment applies to those anointed of God for certain great tasks on the earth, kings, 
princes, priests, rulers. 
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n. THE KING OF ISRAEL AS THE CENTER OF THE HOPE 

Third day ,—§ i6o. II Sam. 7:8-16. The history of the kingship in Israel 
runs back to the very beginnings of national life. Gideon was offered it, Judg. 
8:22. Abimelech aspired to it, Judg. 9:1-6. Saul achieved it, I Sam. 10:1; 
11:14, 15. But it was David who laid the foundation for a dynasty that was 
permanent and the basis for the most glorious hopes of the kingdom. He had the 
sanction of the most religious group in the realm, and was anointed by the prophet 
Samuel, I Sam. 16:11-13. Read now II Sam. 7:8-16. Long before this time 
David was firmly established on the throne, and the kingdom gave great promise 
for the future. He had been the leader in battle, and victory had ever attended 
his arms. He had developed the economic life of the kingdom, and temporal 
conditions had improved. He had introduced new social conditions, and many 
had basked in the light of the early court. He had been their judge, and strength 
had been tempered with mercy, and usually high and low had had equal justice 
meted out to them. Hence it is no wonder that the name of the great king finally 
became synon3nnous with the kingdom itself. This thought is definitely found 
in the last verse of the section. Thy house, thy kingdom, thy throne, is the hui- 
den of the hope. 

Fourth day ,—§ 161. Num. 24:17-19. An earthly king is the immediate 
object of the eulogy which we read in Num. 24:17-19. He is a warrior; he con¬ 
quers Moab and takes Seir and Edom for a possession. The triumph is a national 
one over border enemies. The king is described in very glowing terms, “a star 
out of Jacob, ” ^*a sceptre out of Israel. ” We are not surprised at this phraseology. 
We know that kings who are in favor with the people are usually highly lauded. 
This was far truer in the Orient than in our own land. In a very remarkable way 
David won the favor of his people. He indeed had conquered Moab, Edom, and 
Seir, II Sam. 8:2,13. This would aU very appropriately apply to him or to some 
other one around whom hopes of great things were gathering. 

We do not forget that many read this only in the light of Jesus as the Messiah. 
They find in it a direct prediction of him and his rule. But siurely this is doing 
unnecessary violence to the whole context and phraseology, which compels us 
to read it in the local and national rather than the spiritual sense. This, however, 
cannot lessen for us the beauty of Him who was greater than David. 

Fifth day ,—§ 162. Isa. 7:10-16. Read from the beginning of the seventh 
chapter of Isaiah the story of the confederacy of Syria and northern Israel against 
Assyria and their endeavor to persuade Ahaz of Judah to join in a triple alliance 
against their common enemy. In Isa. 7: 3-9, the prophet warns the king that 
he need have no fear of Syria and northern Israel, and that they are soon to perish. 

Read now verses 10 to 16 and pictxure the scene, probably at the court of the 
king. The prophet points out a yoimg woman of marriageable age, not neces¬ 
sarily a virgin so far as the Hebrew word indicates, who was to give birth to a child. 
Before this child shall be able to distinguish between the obviously good or eyil, 
says the prophet, the two northern nations will be swept away. Was this child 
who was to be bom, a son of the king, or of the prophet, or of some imknown 
woman? We have no answer. What is the significance here of “Immanuel”? 
The word means “ God is with us. ” Does it signify God as a burning, scorching 
fire in judgment, verse 20, or God as a healing, delivering power ? We do know that 
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later this name enshrined to many a great hope that a king would come who would 
so rule over his people that God would manifest himself to Israel. 

Sixth day ,—§ 163. Isa. g:6, 7. Analyze each phrase so as to catch the full 
significance of the whole section Isa. 9:6, 7. It is a marvelous passage. No 
doubt the poet was heir to the best traditions of Israel and to the most glowing 
hopes for the Davidic dynasty. It may be that he had in his mind some young 
boy, a sdon of the house of David perhaps, of unusual promise. The tenses are 
all perfects. “To us is bom a child.” The eight names that follow, or, better, 
four names, each a doublet, are to be taken as names given the child and indi¬ 
cating his character, not his origin. A strange name? But strange names 
were not uncommon in those days. Note Isa. 7:3; 8:1; Jer. 20:3, referring 
to the margin for the significance of these names. A name of wonderful 
significance ? Yes indeed, but so were many others. Elijah means Jehovah is 
God. Hosea and Isaiah mean Jehovah saves. Strange names indeed for boys 
and men to carry aroimd all their lives. Who merited such a name ? A youth 
aroimd whom the prophetic hopes gathered? No king of Israel ever realized 
this exalted conception of kingly duty and character. It was the prophets’ ideal 
of the messianic king. What a justification of the prophets’ idealism do we find in 
the fact that Jesus alone satisfies our sense of the essence of these significant names! 

Seventh day ,—§ 164. Isa. 11:1-5. With the overthrow of the dynasty and 
the apparent ruin of the time the prophet does not lose hope. Read Isa. ii: 1-5. 
The Davidic dynasty is to the writer like the old stump of a fallen tree, from which, 
however, a new tree will grow up. The two phrases “A shoot out of the stock of 
Jesse” and “A branch out of his roots” mean the same thing. The prophet 
believes that surely as God is God, the high hopes of past generations, those ancient 
divine promises are not going to be defeated. Is the dawn of the night of the 
Israelitish captivity breaking ? Does he see a movement among the nations which 
he takes as the sign of the working out of the divine purposes ? Is he aware of some 
Zerubbabel, or someone unknown to us of the seed of David who gives promise 
of leadership ? We have no definite answer to the foregoing questions. But we 
are sure that this prophet, whether Isaiah or another, had the overpowering con¬ 
viction that God would raise up a man after His own heart, wise, reverent, and 
righteous, who would rule His people in wisdom and justice. This long-hoped-for 
king would be full of the spirit of Jehovah; he would be aware of the conditions 
of the people; he would judge, not according to the outer acts, but according to 
motives; in all his judgments he would be righteous. 

Eighth day ,—§ 165. Isa. 16:4, 5; 32:1. These passages express in a very 
quiet way the abiding confidence of Israel. We do not know all the shocks of 
history that had helped to shatter the dynasty of David. Petty kings who had 
been inadequate to their task and false to their God had been on the throne. 
Oppression by foreigners, overthrow, and captivity had apparently occurred. 
Read Isa. 16:4, 5; 32:1. Nationally all seemed lost. Yet the passion of the 
prophet patriots kept fresh the memories of the past and ever rekindled the 
glowing hopes of the future. Can you answer why? 

Ninth day ,—§ 166. Mic. 5:2-4. Bethlehem was the birthplace of David, 
I Sam. 16:1-13. Though it was small and insignificant it must share all the glory 
that might come to his decendants. Read Mic. 5:2-4. The people are scat- 
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tered, but the residue shall return, and under one of the descendants of the ancient 
house of David shall have dominion unto the ends of the earth. 

Tenth day, —§167. Jer. 23:5-8; 33:14-17. Read the first passage. The 
Branch, who is to be of the seed of David, will be instrumental in bringing the 
exiles out of the north coimtry, verse 8. This definitely relates the passage to the 
period of the exile and indicates the expectation of the return. The ruler is, how¬ 
ever, ideally set before us, with characteristics that would be the perfection of kingly 
excellence and have never yet been the possession of royalty. Read also 33:14-17. 
All the hope we find spiritually realized in the ‘‘Prince of the house of David.” 

Eleventh day, —§ 168. Jer. 30:9-22. The deliverance from captivity is the 
dominant note, but Jer. 30:9-22 gives us an added element. The prince is to be 
definitely one of themselves. It looks as though this is a reaction against foreign 
domination or the usurpation of authority by one who was not an Israelite. 

Twelfth day, —§169. Ezek. 17: 22-24; 21:25-27. Ezekiel, who was one of 
the captives and who prophesied in Babylonia from 592-570, delights in figures 
and symbols. His meaning is usually easily ascertained. Read Ezek. 17:22-24. 
Jehovah himself will plant a tender twig that will ultimately become a great 
cedar. The reference is to a ruler, most naturally of the Davidic line, and is 
messianic. In the second passage, 21:25-27, Zedekiah, who was not in favor with 
the prophet, is the “deadly wounded, wicked one.” From this hopeless regime 
the prophet looks to the future and believes that a prince, true in character, 
noble in achievement, and long promised of God, will come and rule over the 
people. Only to such a one does the right belong. 

Thirteenth day, —§170. Ezek. 34:20-24, 31. Read the passage for the day 
and note that the figure of Ezekiel changes. The tenderness of the prince is 
emphasized. Owing to the suffering of the weak and diseased at the hands of the 
strong and the powerful the prophet looks forward to a true shepherd who shall 
feed and care for the flock. This shepherd will be of the Davidic stock. 

Fourteenth day, —§171. Ezek. 37:15-28. The study for today b full of 
cheer. It b not very imaginative but b quite comprehensive. Read the passage. 
The prince b “my servant David.” He b also the “one shepherd.” Statutes 
and ordinances, covenant and sanctuary and tabernacle, are the chief interest of 
thb prophet. 

Fifteenth day, —§172. Ezek. 45:7-12; 46:16-18. In previous studies we 
will recall that the character of the ideal king was one.in which righteousness and 
justice, wisdom and mercy, and all the finer social virtues were inherent. Read 
the sections for today and find a very different conception. Here we have to do 
with social legbbtion concerning the estate of the prince. The very practical 
writer of these passages conceives that regulations should be made that will 
effectively keep the prince in hb place. There are limitations pbced on hb privi¬ 
lege of possession and entail. Compare thb general attitude with that found 
in Isa. 9:6, 7; II: 1-5 (see sbth and seventh days). 

Sixteenth day, —§ 173. Ezek. 45:13-17, 22-25. The whole Book of Ezekiel 
b essentblly priestly. In no pbce b thb more evident than in hb treatment of 
the prince. Read Ezek. 45:13-17, 22-25. He must make the proper sacrifices. 
The ritualbtic idea stands at the very center of the book, and the prince must take 
hb pbce in thb system. The priestly idea b the fundamental conception of the 
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section, and the prince plays only a very secondary part in the life of the commu¬ 
nity. In fact, as we read £zek., chapters 40-48, the vision of the reconstructed 
religious life of the community, we find that the prince plays a very small r6le. 
As in an earlier study we foimd that Ezekiel left his impress on those who succeeded 
him and turned them toward the idea of worship, so here again we find that he 
laid the foundation of a priestly messianic ideal. 

SevenUetUh day. —§174. Hag. 2:20-23. Zerubbabel, a descendant of the 
house of David (I Chron. 3:19), has been chosen by Jehovah for a great mission. 
Hag. 2:20-23 tells us that he shall be as the signet ring upon the hand of Jehovah. 
In Jer. 22:24 Jeremiah denoimdng the grandfather of Zerubbabel. 

Returning to Hag. 2:20-23 note how that which Coniah was to lose is to be 
regained by his worthy descendant. This promise was written about 520 b.c., 
and, as indicated in an earlier study, we have no record of its literal fulfilment. 

Eighteenth day .—§ 175. Zech. 4:6-10; 6:9-15. In the first passage to 
be read Zerubbabel definitely proclaimed the hope of the struggling community. 
In Zech. 6:12 we are linked up with Jer. 23: $-8. The word used for Branch is 
the same. The prophet believes that the time has now arrived for the fulfilment 
of the words of his predecessor. In fact, the exile had been officially ended 
some twenty years before Zechariah began to preach. What is the chief 
religious interest in this study? How would the ideal compare with that of 
Ezekiel? 

Nineteenth day .—§ 176. Hos. 3:5; Jer. 17:25. One head is the 

constantly recurring thought found among a group of prophets. What theme 
runs throughout the foregoing passages ? 

Twentieth day .—§ 177. Zech. 9:9,10. Jubilation over the coming king who 
will usher in the new era is ever the song on some devout lip. Read 2 ^ech. 9:9, 
10 and note that the king is described as just, saved, victorious, and humble. 
Perhaps the last phrase of the ninth verse b the most familiar to us because of 
the New Testament parallel (Matt. 21:5). While the similarity in detail b 
striking, we should not fail to recognize that the true messianic connection b 
always something more significant and more spiritual than that which lies in the 
verbal correspondence or the superficial detaib. 

m. JEHOVAH HIMSELF THE CENTER OF THE HOPE 

We have seen in Study VI that the tendency in apocalypticbm was to dis¬ 
parage the idea that through natural forces there could be wrought any improve¬ 
ment in earthly conditions. Writers of thb class believed that only by the direct 
interposition of God could there be the introduction of the kingdom of righteous¬ 
ness and prosperity. Thus it b quite natural that in all thb literature the human 
king plays no part. Jehovah stands alone. He needs or uses no means to accom¬ 
plish hb ends. By hb own arm he brings forth salvation. Hence no priest, 
no king, stands in the center of the hope for the apocal3q>ticbt. Jehovah b 
hb own Messiah. 

Twenty^first day .—§ 178. Jer. 46:18; 48:15; 51:57. Read these passages 
and observe that when the place of the king was desecrated by its occupant 
Jeremiah turns to the king whose name b Jehovah of hosts. This phrase served 
apocalypticism well in later days. 
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Twenty-second day, —§179. 2^h. 3:15-17; Obad. 1:21. Read Zephaniah 
3:15-17; it is Jehovah the king of Israel who has cast out the enemy, who 
is in the midst, who casteth out fear, who will gather the sorrowful to the solemn 
assembly, and who will gather them back from captivity. Enumerate all the work 
that Jehovah is going to accomplish. 

Twenty-third day, —§180. Isa. 33:2-6; 17:22. Jehovah is again the center 
of the stage. He is his people’s strength, their warrior, their ruler in Zion, their 
treasure. He is the king in his beauty, the judge, the lawgiver. 

Twenty-fourth day, —§181. Mic. 2:13; 4:7. Read and see how these 
apocalyptic glimpses are in keeping with the foregoing. Jehovah alone is com¬ 
petent for the task of restoration and reformation. 

Twenty-fifth day, —§ 182. Zech. 14:9-17. Jehovah is to rule over the whole 
earth. Read Zechariah’s statement in 14:9-17. He will smite the peoples with 
the plague and shall receive the homage of all the nations of the earth. 

Twenty-sixth day, —§183. Isa. 24:21-23. Again it is Jehovah, Jehovah, 
Jehovah. He will reign in heaven and on earth. When we compare the hope for 
a king of the Davidic stock with the conception of Jehovah as king, which is the 
prominent idea throughout this section, we recognize that we have two types of 
thought. One builds its ideals and hopes around human institutions with 
which the prophets and people were familiar, representing God working through 
means, establishing his kingdom through a vicegerent who was purified and 
strengthened. The other, the apocalyptic, has no faith in such processes. 
It has fallen on evil times. It despairs, as well it might, of all that is 
human. Both are optimistic, but from different standpoints. The one has 
confidence in the power of God working within things as they are and ultimately 
producing the desired end. The other has faith that things will be right because 
God will work by extraordinary means. In the one we find the hope that the 
channels will be purified, and also the note of social justice that lays the basis 
for the messianic kingdom. In the other, that God must manifest himself in 
external ways, but with complete success. Thtis, whOe widely different in outlook, 
both have a real messianic message. 

IV. THE REDEEMER, THE CENTER OF THE HOPE 

Much material might have been gathered imder this title. In one form or 
another all the messianic passages have some thought of redemption. Deliver¬ 
ance from enemies, restoration from captivity, overthrow of world-powers, and 
the renovation of the earth are all redemptive ideas. This is ever a central 
feature of the hope. But there are a few passages that because of popular inter¬ 
pretation deserve special mention here. 

Twenty-seventh day, —§ 184. Isa. 59:15-20. In the thought of the writer 
of Isa. 59:15-20 Jehovah stands alone as the savior of his people. His own arm 
will bring salvation. He is the warrior. He dons the armor. He recompenses 
the enemy. He is the redeemer of Zion. Jehovah the Holy One of Israel, thy 
redeemer, is a very common thought in exilic and later literature (see Isa. 44:6, 
24; 47:4; 48:17; 49:7,26; 54:5,8; 60:16; 63:16). 

Twenty-eighth day, —§185. Job 19:23-27. In the word today we step 
aside from prophecy for a moment. Read Job. 19:23-27. The word used here 
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for redeemer, go-dy had a long history before the writing of this book. According 
to an ancient custom the near kijisman had the right to redeem the possessions or 
persons of his relations by making payment equivalent to the debt, and stipulated 
increase thereon, for which they had been sold. Later the one who because of 
kinship had the right of purchase was called the redeemer, or go-d. Perhaps the 
best translation for the word in our study is “Vindicator.” The context would 
support this meaning. Job is the x:enter of a great tragedy. His possessions and 
his family are wiped out. His body is afflicted with a sore plague. Worst of all, 
his friends insist that his suffering is the direct result of his sin. This was the 
accepted theology of the day, but Job knowing his own innocence argues, challenges, 
and defies. Then with a flash of insight he seems to turn from his consolers to 
the coiirt of final app>eal and thrust himself on the wisdom of God. “I know that 
my Vindicator liveth” is the challenge of his innocency to his accusers. For the 
rest of the verse the text b very mudi confused, so that we cannot be positive of 
a translation. But thb confidence in a personal Vindicator who was wise and 
just and who cared for the individual b a landmark in the hbtory of Old Testament 
thought. 

TwerUy-nifUh day ,—§ i86. Zech. 12: ia-12. Thb passage has had a strange 
hbtory. A single word of verse 10, “pierced,” has been singled out from all the 
rest of the passage. With the New Testament fact in mind it would scarcely 
have been possible to have done otherwise. But the piercing was a fact that 
already by in the past to the prophet. He b indeed looking forward, but it b 
to the outpouring of the spirit of grace, repentance, and humility. The vague¬ 
ness of the reference gives us little clue to the hbtorical backgroimd. Had some 
great prophet suffered martyrdom, and would the people look on him in contri¬ 
tion? Was it the piotis nation, the “suffering servant,” who b here personified 
and looked on in a new significance ? Is it to be recognized by a bter generation 
that those who suffered in the exile were the elect, and that it was through them 
that light and healing would come to the nation ? We can only be sure that here 
we have a note of hope. 

Thirtieth day ,—§ 187. Isa. 52:13—53:12. In an earlier study (114) we 
considered the passage assigned for today and found that thb was an explana¬ 
tion of the suffering of exiled Israel. Thus it had a very vital message for the 
people who first heard it. But there b another side. It expresses a universal 
principle. It b the most significant chapter on redemption in the Old Testament. 
It unhesitatingly teaches vicarious sacrifice. Note the various phrases: “He 
hath borne our griefs”; “He was wounded for our transgressions .... with 
hb stripes we are healed”; “Jehovah hath bid on him the iniquity of us all”; 
“He bare the sin of many. ” All indicate that he gave hb life for others, and that 
that sacrifice was of redemptive value. Thb b no mere theory of the atonement. 
It b a statement of the vital fact. It b everyday experience. The soldier who 
dies for and saves hb country, the fireman who dies for the one whom he rescues 
from the flames, the mother who gives her life for her child, all have suffered vica¬ 
riously and redemptively. Thb b valid in all true service and b wrought into the 
fabric of all human life. It was pre-eminent in the Chrbt. It b a universal 
principle. “ Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone, 
but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
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Summary ^—^With the conclusion of this study we may look back over the whole 
and ask the question, What is the relation of the Old Testament to Jesus ? Have 
we in our studies foimd that from the phrases and words of the Old Testament 
we could gain a clear and detailed conception of Jesus or of his program ? Does 
the Old Testament tell us anything about his personal appearance, his height, 
his complexion, or any of his physical features ? A face **more marred than the 
sons of men, ” you say ? But surely that is not a statement of outward apf)ear- 
ance. We have not so painted him or imagined him. The fact is we know 
nothing of him from the physical standpoint. Does the Old Testament then tell 
us much about his earthly career ? Does it tell us his name, his birthplace, his 
occupation, or an)rthing definite about his public ministry? A few passages 
have been interpreted as answering some of these questions in the affirmative. 
But if all that are so used were used correctly they would give us no adequate 
glimpse into any phase of his life or death. The further fact is that when we closely 
inspect the passages referred to they give us so little that must necessarily be 
applied to him that we have scarcely an assured detail. 

What then is the connection ? Jesus used the Old Testament writings and 
foimd them pointing to himself. These are they that testify of me” indicates 
his attitude. If we had time to study Christ’s use of Scripture we would be con¬ 
vinced that he thought of something deeper and more important than any verbal 
coincidences between the words of the prophets and his own acts and doings. The 
relation is not verbal, it is vital; it is not formal, it is inner. Those great move¬ 
ments that flowed on through the centuries move toward their perfection in him. 
The ideals which were wrought out in the struggle of experience by men who were 
in fellowship with God find their incarnation in him who was the Son of God. 
Those perennial hopes and constant outbursts of faith in God were kindled and fed 
by the same spirit which worked in him in perfection. The prophetic idea of the 
king was the expression of an idealism to which he was the only answer. The 
kingdom of their dreams, where justice reigned, prosperity abounded, and God 
alone was revered, he inaugurated. The visions of the apocalypticists, with the 
glorious triumphs of the righteous through the power and the presence of God, 
are the ultimate goal to which his kingdom is moving. Thus the various currents 
coming from prophets, early and late, from priests and sages, from psalmists 
and apocalyptists, all flow toward him. The spirit and the ideal of the Old Testa¬ 
ment enables us to gain a greater appreciation of the character, the service, and 
the salvation of the Christ. All this is messianic, and he is the Messiah. 

A final word may be f)ermitted. A great deal of material has been worked over 
by the student in this course. The elements have been quite heterogeneous. Our 
prophetic books are not in chronological order, and the arrangement of the 
material may sometimes have proved confusing. The writer fears that some may 
have failed to gain very clear ideas as to the whole movement of prophecy. He 
would suggest that the work should be again gone over carefully. Such a pro¬ 
cess is always necessary for examination and is always helpful to the student. 
With the review of the work the student will gain a better perspective of the whole. 
He will grasp the valid principles of interpretation better. The writer ventures 
also to hope that each student will find a richer ethical and religious message and 
a more vital and truer messianism in Old Testament prophecy as the result of 
this course. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. What does the word Messiah mean ? 

2. How is the word used in the Old Testament ? 

3. Trace the early history of the kingship in Israel. 

4. What king gained peculiar pre-eminence in the thought of Israel ? Why ? 

5. Where are the most ideal characterizations of the king found? What 
are they ? 

6. What significant term does Jeremiah use of the coming king ? 

7. What are the characteristics of Ezekiel’s prince ? 

8. Compare the differences between the ideal set forth in Isaiah and that in 
Ezekiel. 

9. Accoimt for those differences. 

10. Who placed great hopes in Zerubbabel ? How were they expressed ? 

11. What significance do you put in 2 ^ech. 9:9 ? 

12. What group of writers looks on Jehovah especially as king? Why this 
attitude ? 

13. What are the characteristics of apocalyptic literature? In what books 
do we find this type of literature ? 

14. What b the meaning and the hbtory of the word go-el? 

15. Interpret, “I know that my redeemer liveth.” 

16. To whom does the following sentence refer, ‘^They shall look on him 
whom they have pierced” ? 

17. Where b the idea of vicarious sacrifice foimd in the Old Testament? 
Where in life ? 

18. The Old Testament testifies of Jesus. In what way? 

19. Which would be the greater, to fulfil an ideal to the letter or in the spirit ? 

20. What principles ought to guide us in the interpretation of Scripture ? 
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PREACH THE WORD 

Church methods always threaten to obscure the chmch’s mes¬ 
sage. We can see this as we look back over the past. We need 
to see it just now when we are sorely tempted to mistake activity 
for spiritual efficiency. Is there not danger that we are teaching 
people how to make other people happy without insisting that 
they shall be better ? May we not be telling them how to hold 
diurch picnics and conduct Boy Scout troops without deepening 
their convictions in God and unmortality ? May we not be teach¬ 
ing people how to save society without any great conviction that 
society is worth saving? Is it not possible that we may be 
learning how to teach without giving much attention to what we 
teach? 

Without minimizing the importance of training in method, it 
is the imperative duty of the chmch to reaffirm its fimdamental 
conviction. 

We are reasserting the necesssity of doing justice to nations 
and unprivil^ed people. Can the church publish only the mes¬ 
sage of the labor union and the reform society and the philan¬ 
thropic organization ? If so, it has no great reason for existence. 
It is not a first-rate educational institution. Its methods are too 
often amateurish unitations of those of the school. But it has a 
unique duty to utter its characteristic message; for if what the 
church believes about God, hiunan welfare, and the ultimate basis 
of right is true, the sooner people are |)ersuaded to accept the 
belief the better. 

jt jt ^ 

Technique waits at the door of the church hand in hand with 
cant. Just as it is easier to write books on child study than it 
is to raise children, it b easier to give the history of a conviction 
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than to bring the conviction home to the rank and file of people. 
Technique is always alluring both to the worker and to the critic 
of work. Devotion to technique too often deadens the inspiration 
of the painter and the musician. The doing of tasks efiaciently 
too often displaces an absorbing conviction as to the worth of the 
tasks to be done. 

•I® 

Important as it is to build up efficient religious institutions and 
methods, it is to be home in min d that they really depend upon 
the religious message. A preacher without a message is like a 
fire where coals have been reduced to clinkers. Continuous heat 
means repeated additions of fuel. Simday-school and parish 
work, men’s clubs, caring for the poor, can never replace the 
fundamental religious convictions. Take those away, and any 
church will begin to disintegrate as an institution. Church 
methods are indispensable forms of expression and a means of 
perpetuating convictions. But Christianity is more than methods. 
It has a message of a God of love in a universe of law, of an 
incomparable ideal, of a success that is not to be prevented by 
those who refuse for themselves to meet its conditions. 

J* J* 

This message needs to be constantly repeated. The church is 
an asset or a liability in proportion to its willingness to herald 
its message of God and his presence. If it preaches the failure 
of God as a spiritual power in history and the necessity of his 
destroying forever the lives he could not transform, then the 
church is a social liability—one of the burdens to be carried by 
those who really believe in the saving power of God in history. 

If, however, the church can make plain to the world how God 
is always in his world, how inevitably injustice brings sorrow, how 
personality is the only supreme test of economic development, 
how righteousness exalts a nation, and how it is better to give 
justice than to fight for rights, the church is a supreme social asset. 
As it persuades men to believe in the spiritual progress assured 
by loyalty to its message, it is laying the foundation for that 
better social order for which we all yearn but of which we too 
often despair. 
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PREMILLENNIALISM 

I. THE ISSUE 


HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL, PH.D., D.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Illinois 


This is the first of three articles by Professor Rail. They form a notable contri¬ 
bution to the literature on their subject. As roe have said b^ore^ if premiUenarianism 
roere simply a theological vagary roe should not give it much attention. But it is more 
than a theological vagary. It declares itself to be the only true form of Christianity. 
As such it has important bearing upon the proper use of the Scriptures, the reasonable’- 
ness of faith in a God who is a spirit, in fact in the entire conception of religion. 
Its injurious effect can already be seen in hundreds of churches throughout the United 


States. 

Outside of certain circles, there has 
been in the church a strange lack of 
information concerning the modem pre- 
millennial movement. Not many have 
realized that, aside from the various 
Adventist denominations, there has been 
a concerted, vigorous, and well-financed 
propaganda in favor of this doctrine. 
Numerous Bible schools, popular Bible 
conferences and institutes, “prophetic 
conferences,” munberless professional 
evangelists, tract and book circulation 
in great quantity, weekly and monthly 
periodicals, with an occasional inde¬ 
pendent church or mission, have been 
the agencies of this work. Of one 
volume several hundred thousand copies 
have been distributed, the book being 
mailed apparently to all the min¬ 
isters of certain leading denominations 
throughout the country. Equally com¬ 
mon is the failure to appreciate what 
this modem premillennialism really is. 
The issue, we are told by premillenni- 
alists, is simply one of a disputed order 
of events. All Christians hold to a 
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second coming of Jesus and a reign of 
righteousness and peace, a millennium. 
The premillennialists say Christ will 
come before the millennium, others 
say after it. But this statement is 
as far from revealing the real situation 
as is the popular impression that second 
adventism simply means that the world 
is about to come to an end. 

The outline of the premillennial 
position can be briefly stated, (i) 
There is no hope for the world in this 
age. Its ruler is Satan. It is dominated 
by evil and destined to grow worse. 
No forces now at work (church, gospel. 
Holy Spirit) can save it. (2) The 
world will be saved when Jesus appears 
in visible form and at the head of armed 
forces, destroying some of his enemies 
and subjecting others, and assuming 
the position of ruler of the earth. 
(3) For a thousand years he is to 
reign at Jerusalem as the head of a 
Jewish world empire, his saints ruling 
imder him, the restored Jewish nation 
of which he is the king holding a position 
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of supremacy, and all evil being sup¬ 
pressed. 

This is premillennialism. It is no 
mere matter of an order of events. It 
is an answer to the problem of evil, 
the question how men can believe in a 
good God in a world where wrong seems 
triumphant. It is a doctrine of sal¬ 
vation, the promise of a new world and 
a theory as to how this new world’is to 
come. And yet it is not one doctrine, 
but rather a whole system of theology. 
What we are to think of God and man, 
of sin and righteousness, of God’s 
method with his world and his final 
purpose, all this is involved. In this 
paper the attention will be given to the 
central issue: How is the world to be 
saved, and what is this salvation to 
be? Or, in other words, how is the 
kingdom of God to be brought in and 
what will this kingdom be ? 

PremiUenidal Pessimlam 

To understand this premillennial 
doctrine we must first consider its 
estimate of the world as it now is, and 
of the spiritual forces which are at work 
in the world. That position can be 
put in the one word, pessimism. Chili- 
asm has a hope of the final triumph of 
good, but as regards this *'age” and all 
that concerns it chiliasm means thor¬ 
oughgoing pessimism. The prophet in 
all ages has been quick to see evil and 
courageous in its condemnation, nor 
has he ever minimized its power. He 
has refused to cry, ‘‘Peace, peace,” 
when there was no peace. But pre¬ 
millennial pessimism is not a mark of 
moral discernment or especial sensi¬ 


tiveness to sin. It is purely a dogmatic 
position. The first requirement of the 
premillennial position is the utter hope¬ 
lessness of the present situation. The 
whole theory falls to the ground unless 
one holds that the world is evil and is 
constantly growing worse. “If we are 
mistaken as to the presence of a ‘reli¬ 
gious falling away, ’ then all hopes and 
arguments of premillennialism dissolve 
in thin air, confesses one writer. 

It is no wonder then that the pages 
of these writers are filled with pictures 
of the blackest hue. There is no effort 
at a moral estimate of the world, and 
moral discrimination is quite lacking. 
The matter is as superficial as the 
optimism which they so often condenm. 
A recent writer, for example, calls his 
volume Behold the Morning, and then 
takes over a third of its space for a 
catalog of evils of every kind, quoting 
at length with apparent satisfaction the 
opinion that “the entire race will be 
insane in a few centuries.” One looks 
through the^ pages in vain for any 
real recognition of the forces of good 
that are at work. The references to 
temperance reform, philanthropy, social 
legislation, or humanitarian movements 
of any kind are uniformly critical, 
depreciatory, or simply scornful. The 
possibility of any Christian elements in 
our civilization is scoffed at. 

Our civilization was conceived in sin 
amd bom in iniquity. In Genesis 3 we 
have its conception, and in Genesis 4 
its birth. Civilization took form when 
Cain, the rationalist and fratricide, “went 
out from the presence of the Lord .... 
and builded a dty.”* 


* Wmbcrly, Behold the Morning, p. 71; cf. Prophetic Studies, p. 166. 

* Christian Workers Magazine, September, 1918. 
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As a matter of fact, the whole 
question for chiliasm is not one of what 
is, but of what must be. It rests back 
finally upon an ultra-Calvinistic con¬ 
ception of divine sovereignty. The 
world is evil and is growing worse 
because God has determined this as 
his plan. That plan is revealed in 
the Bible, and it is ours not to debate 
it but to accept it. God has said in 
the Bible that the world is to grow 
worse, and that decides it. The world 
itself is not now under God’s control. 
“Satan is the arch enemy of God, and 
the world in this present evil age is 
in his power.”* Since God has deter¬ 
mined this as the course of events, we 
must not speak of the gospel and the 
work of the Holy Spirit as a failure. 
If God had wished to save the world 
in this age (instead of only a limited 
number, the elect) then it would have 
come to pass.® Quite consistently the 
writer just quoted adds that it is a 
mistake to preach the gospel of the 
kingdom in this age or to pray for its ex¬ 
tension. It is ours simply to ask God to 
“accomplish the number of (his) elect.” 

We come then to the peculiar situ¬ 
ation that hopelessness becomes a mark 
of faith, and the discovery of evil a 
ground of encouragement. Paul’s word 
is reversed and ,we are summoned to 
rejoice over unrighteousness instead of 
with the truth, and by no means to 
believe all things or hope all things. 
It becomes a necessity to put the 
darkest construction upon all things as 
a support to this (assumed) divine 
plan. Dr. Nathanael West calls for 
a “treatise with full statistics of the 

* Blackstone, Jesus is Coming^ p. 143. 

* Christian Workers Magaeine^ 1917, p. 278. 


Devil’s missions” in order to “set the 
word of God in its true light. And 
this strange situation makes possible 
the words of Dr. R. A. Torrey written 
during the war: “As awful as conditions 
are across the water today, and as 
awful as they may become in our own 
country, the darker the night gets, 
the lighter my heart gets.”^ That is * 
why premillennialism flourishes in times 
of greatest distress (witness the late 
war), and why progress of the good is 
the severest blow to the theory. 

But premillennialism is something 
more than a belief in the power of evil 
and a despair as to the present age. 
It means despair as to the power of 
spiritual forces to redeem this world: 
in other words, moral pessimism. Con¬ 
sider what those forces of redemption 
are upon which thoughtful Christian 
men rely today. We believe in the 
power of the truth, coming to us 
supremely in the gospel and showing 
us the will of God and the true life of 
man. We believe in the Holy Spirit, 
the living God dwelling in His world 
and working in the life of men. We 
believe that this life of God in man is 
showing itself in love and service, in 
the passion for righteousness and the 
spirit of brotherhood. We believe that 
these forces are working, and will work, 
through the organized life of mankind 
in industry, in the state, and especially 
through the church of Christ. But 
always our fundamental confidence is 
in the power of the truth as given 
in the gospel, and the power of the 
Spirit of God in human life. Upon 
these spiritual forces we rely. 

3 The Thousand Years, p. 449. 

< Christian Workers Magazine, 1917, p. 554. 
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Premillennialism declares that these 
spiritual forces cannot, or at least will 
not, save the world in this age or in 
any other. The failure of these forces 
is already apparent. 

There is not a nation, or a coimtry, or 
a parish, or a long-^tablished congregation, 
where the devil has not more subjects than 
Christ.* 

If there were not some way beside 
the present religious propaganda for bring¬ 
ing in the kingdom of God, I could not 
believe in a scheme that has failed as this 
has and is certainly failing.* 

The church is constantly depicted in 
blackest colors, and W. £. Blackstone is 
mild in comparison with others when he 
suggests that it is almost ready to be spued 
out of the Master’s mouth.^ 

As to the state, not only are there no 
Christian nations but there can be 
none .4 As for the idea of a social 
Christianity, a spirit of righteousness 
leavening or molding society, that is 
absolutely rejected. 

The uplift of society as a whole is a per¬ 
version of gospel salvation, which is purely 
individualistic.* 

The leavening power of evil is insisted 
upon as strongly as the same power is 
denied to the good. 

Here again the position is strictly 
dogmatic. It is not that these forces 
have not saved the world; they caimot. 
It is the old apocalyptic idea of a history 
that has been mapped out in advance, 
with its program of epochs and events. 
The program for this age includes simply 
the saving of a number of the elect out 

* Ryle, Second Coming, p. 40. 

* Wimberly, Behold the Morning, p. 210. 

* Jesus is Coming, p. 95. 

4 Christian Workers Magazine, 1917, p. 277. 


of the wreck of the world. The work 
of the church and the effect of the gospel 
are strictly limited to this. The church 
that assumes to convert the world to 
Christ ‘^proposes to itself a plan which 
already the mouth of God has declared 
to be false. The gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world for a testi¬ 
mony unto all nations.” This is the 
passage constantly dted, and always we 
are told that it does not mean converting 
or Christianizing the world. One looks 
in vain for any explanation of Matt. 
^8:19, 20, where the command is to 
^^make disciples of all the nations . . . . 
teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I commanded you.” In 
brief, God has no intention of saving 
the world by spiritual means. The king¬ 
dom will not come, says A. C. Gaebelein 
flatly, in a spiritual way.’ 

Prenilleniiial Militarisin 

What then are the forces to which 
premillennialism appeals in its hope of 
a new world? It must be answered, 
the physical and external. It is essen¬ 
tially a militaristic scheme of salvation. 
What other alternative is there ? There 
are only two forces available in the 
world. The one is ethical and spirit¬ 
ual, God’s Spirit appealing by the truth 
and working through the mind and heart 
of man. The other is external and 
physical. There is no third. Chiliasm 
definitely repudiates the former. It 
takes the highest spiritual forces that 
Christianity knows, and says positively 
that these cannot save the world. There 

s Christian Workers Magazine, XVI, 396. 

* West, The Thousand Years, p. 279. 
f Harmony, p. 186. 
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is nothing left to it but the physical, 
and to this specifically it appeals. 
True it claims to appeal to Christ, 
through whose second coming the king¬ 
dom is to be established. But this is 
not the Christ whom the church through 
aU the ages has preached to men as their 
Savior. It is not the Jesus of Nazareth 
revealed in the gospels, the teacher of 
truth, the bearer of love and grace. It 
is rather an oriental monarch, a venge¬ 
ful militaristic chief. The Jewish ideal 
at its lowest, repudiated by Jesus, is here 
made the final hope of mankind. 

What we have indicated, millennial 
writers frankly avow. ‘‘Whenever the 
kingdom of heaven is set up over this 
world, it will be through miraculous 
power,”* declares Dr. C.* I. Scofield. 
“Only suppose God to act irresistibly, 
and the thing is done,”* says J. F. 
Silver. The author quotes here as 
Wesley’s opinion an idea which Wesley 
propounded only to repudiate. There 
is no moral qualification here, no 
question of man’s response to the appeal 
of God; it is a matter of sheer omnip¬ 
otence, of bald sovereignty. So J. H. 
Brookes says plainly as to the salvation 
of the Jews, that while “ their dispersion 
is conditional, made to depend upon 
their obedience, .... their restoration 
is unconditional, made to depend upon 
his sovereign grace and unchangeable 
purpose. So evil is to be overcome by 
the same irresistible power. “The fun¬ 
damental idea of a reign, according to 
God, is the repression of evil.”^ “Not 


a single prophecy can be adduced which 
predicts the conversion of the word by 
the gradual diffusion of the gospel, 
says Brookes. His conception of the 
method of making a new world is seen 
by the quotations to which he appeals, 
all of which naturally are to be taken in 
the strict literalness insisted upon by 
this school. The better age is to come 
“with dreadful judgments.” “The 
indignation of the Lord is upon all 
nations, and his fury upon all their 
armies.” “By fire and by his sword 
will the Lord plead with all flesh.” 
“And the slain of the Lord shall be at 
that day from one end of the earth even 
imto the other end of the earth: they 
shall not be lamented, neither gathered, 
nor buried; they shall be dung upon the 
groimd.” Special attention is called 
to the “slaughter so terrible that the 
armor taken from the battlefield will 
supply fuel for seven years. 

The rectifying which comes at last is 
not by mercy but by judgment—not by an 
extension of the gospel, the labour of min¬ 
isters, or any gracious instrumentality 
whatsoever now at work.* 

The progress of Christianity is the prog¬ 
ress of a Mighty Prince.The 

conversion of “the peoples” is to be 
accomplished by the “declaration of his 
mighty acts.” The presence of Christ is 
that alone which can secure the victory. 
It is quite imwarrantable to explain this 
by saying that the blessing is to be wrought 
out by the pacific doctrine and institutions 
with which Christ endowed the Church 
eighteen centuries ago.^ 


* The Coming and Kingdom of Christy p. 114. 

* The Lord^s Return^ p. 35. * The Lord Comeih, p. 397. 

< J. M. Gray, Mountain Peaks of Prophecy^ p. 53. * The Lord Cometh^ pp. 287-99, passim. 

*McNeile, quoted by Brown, Second Advent^ p. 328. 

T West, The Thousand YearSy p. 455. 
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Few writers are quite so frank or 
brutal as I. M. Haldeman, whose work 
on The Coming of Christ is distributed 
by the Bible House of Los Angeles for 
propaganda purposes. He translates 
this millennial militarism into a picture 
of the returning Christ coming as a 
gr^t military leader, striking down his 
enemies and killing them with the sword 
as men of war have always done, with 

the eyes of one who is aroused and indig¬ 
nant, in whose veins beats the pulse of a 

hot anger.He comes forth as one who 

no longer seeks either friendship or love. 
.... His garments are dipped in blood, 
the blood of others. He descends that he 

may shed the blood of men.He 

will enimdate his claim by terror and might. 
He will write it in the blood of his foes. 
He comes like the treader of the winepress, 
and the grapes are the bodies of men. He 
will tread and trample in his fury till the 

blood of men shall fill the earth. 

He will tread and trample them beneath 
his accusing feet, tUl their up-spurting 

blood shall make him crimson.He 

comes to his glory not as the Savior, 
meek and lowly, not through the suffrage 
of willing hearts and the plaudits of a 
welcoming world, but as a king, an auto¬ 
crat, a despot, through the gushing blood 
of a trampled world. And those who follow 
this emergent, wrathful King of Heaven 
.... are represented as armies. They 
come forth as a body of fighters. They 
come forth to assist the Warrior to make war 
on the earth. In this way the kingdom is 
to come, not by the preaching of the Gospel 
and the all-persuasive power of the Spirit 
of God.* 

This is the gospel of militarism pro¬ 
claimed by millennialism as the world’s 
hope over against the gospel of grace. 
And this it offers, at the close of the 

* Haldeman, chap. xvii. 


world’s most terrible war, to a world 
weary of the sword and needing above 
all else the good news of the cross, not 
only as the wisdom but as the power of 
God. It has surrendered all hope that 
this world may be saved by grace and 
truth and love. Its sole appeal now is 
to force. 

And here millennialism faces a di¬ 
lemma which it has never solved. Is 
this force purely destructive, or can it 
really save men ? Force can easily 
enough destroy, that is clear, and 
millennialism can picture plainly enough 
a supernatural War Lord destroying 
his opponents. But is that all? If 
so, then millennialism has not solved 
the pj'oblem of the world’s salvation but 
has simply given it up. But if not, the 
harder question remains: How can 
mere force create righteousness? How 
can the physical create the spiritual? 
For we must remember the insistent 
statement that it is not spiritually, not 
by the gospel of grace or any other 
agency now at work, that the kingdom 
of righteousness is to be established. 
The Jews, of course, are to be converted; 
that is settled and without condition. 
The only answer is the recourse to an 
idea of divine sovereignty that out- 
Calvins Calvin. Brookes asserts this. 
The whole matter rests upon God’s 
sovereign grace and imchangeable pur¬ 
pose. ” Of course, there will be repent¬ 
ance and holiness, but there is no 
question as to these since the same 
sovereign power will supply faith, repent¬ 
ance, and holiness together with the 
restoration of their land.^ 

Not materially different is the stress 
that is often laid upon the effect of the 

* The Lord Cometh^ pp. 396, 397. 
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visible appearance of Jesus. This is 
appealed to in order to explain how 
those who have been obdurate to every 
plea of the gospel are to be won over 
to Christ. The visible splendor of 
Jesus, the glory and majesty of his 
appearance in power, are to overawe, 
to confound, and to convert where 
in times past love and truth have failed. 
By this means the Jews and some of 
the nations are to be saved. This does 
not, of course, fit in with the declarations 
that Jesus is to come not with grace but 
solely in judgment. But, leaving this 
aside, the same difficulty reappears. 
Here again is the appeal to the physical 
by men who have lost faith in the spir¬ 
itual. The Jesus of the gospels who saw 
in the lust for signs the mark of an evil 
and adulterous generation, who bade men 
be silent when he healed them, who 
wanted a faith that sprang from inner 
conviction, gives place here to one who 
seeks to win by dazzling the eyes and 
overwhelming by physical splendor. 
Paul’s position must be reversed; the 
world is to be saved, not by Christ 
crucified, but by the signs which the 
Jews sought, and salvation is no longer 
by faith but by sight. 

The Millennimn—a Jeviah State 

The discussion of means has brought 
us now to the final issue, that of the end. 
What kind of a kingdom is this to which 
millennialism looks forward ? The ques¬ 
tion is one upon which we rarely get 
definite statements. We are told in 
general terms that it is to be a kingdom 
of universal peace and righteousness, 
in which all the hopes of mankind are 

‘ PropkeUc Studiesi p. 143. 

* Gaebelein, Harmony, p. 160. 


to be satisfied. A closer examination of 
premillennial teaching, however, reveab 
something quite different. 

First of all, this millennial kingdom is 
a political institution. It is an earthly, 
visible, political throne which Jesus 
takes. Jesus is to be the world’s 
supreme dvil ruler, reigning just as 
Saul and David did.* We are to expect 
exactly what the Jews looked forward 
to, their mistake being simply a matter 
of date. The essence of the kingdom 
is not anything spiritual, not “forgive¬ 
ness of sins, conversion, the gift of the 
Holy Spirit”; it is just that political 
state of which the Old Testament 
speaks, “a literal kingdom, which has 
for its seat Jerusalem. ”* 

The kingdom will be a Jewish state. 
The promises made to the Jews in the 
Old Testament are absolute and uncon¬ 
ditioned, and will all be literally fulfilled. 
Jesus himself is to “ fight for them in the 
day of battle and slay all their enemies. 
The nations that are not destroyed are 
to be subject to the Jews. Dr. Torrey 
insists that all prophecy is to be “ exactly 
and literally fulfilled, ” and refers specifi¬ 
cally to passages like Isa. 49 - 
and 66:20. According to this the 
Jews (good and bad, no distinction is 
made) are to be brought back to 
Jerusalem upon horses and mules and 
dromedaries, in litters and chariots, 
the nations all helping. Then the 
kings and the queens from all these 
lands (democracy apparently is but a 
temporary stage) will offer themselves 
as personal servants and nurse-maids 
to the returned Jews, and indeed will 
bow down and lick the dust of their 

* Seiss, Last Times, p. 224. 
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feet. After this we are not surprised 
that in 1917 Dr. J. M. Gray, passing by 
Belgium and Serbia and France and all 
the rest, declared that “the trouble in 
the whole gentile world today is attribu¬ 
table to the treatment of the Jew. ” 
With this Jewish state goes naturally 
a Jewish religion, or at least a Judaized 
Christianity. While some earlier chili- 
asts were more cautious here, the leaders 
of the modem movement are outspoken; 
whether their followers realize what this 
position means is another matter. The 
distinctive elements of Christianity as we 
know it are dropped: the church dis¬ 
appears, there is no preaching of the 
gospel. But Judaism in all its ancient 
practices is restored. The temple is 
to be rebuilt at Jerusalem, altars are 
to smoke again, and the blood of victims 
innumerable is to flow. “There can be 
no doubt about the restoration of the 
Sabbath (meaning the Jewish Sabbath) 
during the millennial age,’^ writes Dr. 
C. I. Scofield with the approbation of 
the editors in the journal which officially 
represents the Moody Bible School, 
at the same time predicting “the resto¬ 
ration of all the fimdamental insti¬ 
tutions of Israel.”* Indeed, the cere¬ 
monial and sacrifice are to exceed 
anything that Israel ever knew in the old 
days, for most of these writers hold that 
the elaborate provisions of Ezekiel 40 
to 48 are to be literally carried out. 
So Dr. Scofield, W. E. B. in Jesus is 
Coining, Professor Russell of the Moody 
School at the Prophetic Conference of 
1914, A. C. Gaebelein, and others 


assert. Dr. Torrey holds to the same 
renewal of sacrifices and insists, as 
others do, that once a year all the people 
of the earth are to travel to Jerusalem 
and keep the feast of tabernacles. 

Clearly, the revival of Judaism is 
not conceived as an incidental matter 
concerning the Jews alone. It is a 
divinely intended consummation, and 
for the whole race. Jerusalem is the 
world-center of religion as of politics. 
The supreme religious event in this 
millennial kingdom, the occasion which 
is to bring the whole world together 
every year for a whole week, is the feast 
of tabernacles, whose central feature is 
the daily slaughter of kids and rams, 
lambs and bullocks. The Christian 
age, the age of the gospel, becomes an 
“interregnum,” an “incident,^’* with 
scorn and contempt heaped equally 
upon Christian church and the state.^ 
Christianity as we have it is not the 
complete fulfilment of the Old Testa- 
ment.< The higher stage is not Chris¬ 
tianity but this completed Judaism, 
in which the distinctive Jewish elements, 
political and religious, come to the fore. 
In the place of a religion that is universal 
and spiritual, we have the nationalism 
which Jesus repudiated and the cere¬ 
monialism which Paul denounced. 

Finally, the kingdom of these modem 
millennialists represents the triumph of 
force and the principle of autocracy. 
That judgment is not changed by the 
fact that this is supposed to be divine 
force and the rule a divine autocracy. 
We have seen that, having discredited 


^Christian Workers Magazine^ XVI, 471. 

* West, The Thousand Years. * Ibid,, Part XI. 

< Griffith-Thomas in Christian Workers Magazine, XVII, 13. 
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every ethical and spiritual agency, 
millennialism had recourse to external 
means to bring in the new age. But 
physical force cannot produce spiritual 
results; only that which is bom of 
the Spirit is spirit. The kingdom which 
‘‘does not come by spiritual means” 
cannot be spiritual. There is only one 
kingdom (rule) of Christ, and that is 
the rule of an indwelling and controlling 
spirit. “ If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his. ” And what 
is true in the case of one man is true in 
relation to government or society. It 
is true that millennialists speak occasion¬ 
ally of an effusion of the Spirit in the new 
age, but the one new power that comes 
into play, the one instrument to which 
appeal is constantly made, is visible 
manifestation and physical force. 

This character of the kingdom is 
clearly indicated by recognized premil- 
lennial leaders. Dr. C. I. Scofield 
speaks of Christ as “reigning with a 
rod of iron.” “There cannot in that 

age be any ‘ unbelievers ’ on earth. 

But there will be those who, hating God, 
sullenly obey Christ the king.”* “We 
may say we need a great democracy. 
.... What we need is an emperor 
that will bring peace, and that is not 
Kaiser Wilhelm, it is ELaiser Jesus,” 
says Dr. Torrey. Here again the issue 
is plain. Democracy stands for the 
rule of principles in the free life of the 
people; Dr. Torrey’s only hope is in 
the compulsion of autocratic power. 
Quite consistently he suggests a return 
to the theocratic organization of Israel 
with judges as rulers.* With Dean 

'Sunday School TimeSy June 17, 1916, 

• Christian Workers Magassine, XVII, 554, 471. 


Gray of the Moody School we find 
the same idea. “The fundamental idea 
of a reign, according to God, is the 

repression of evil.While during 

that period Christ will be obeyed and 
served by the nations, yet to no 
small extent it will be on their part 
a feigned obedience and an imwilling 
service. ” Dr. Gray’s reference to Zech. 
14:16-19 indicates his idea: The nations 
will all go to Jerusalem for the annual 
feast of tabernacles, yet it will be largely 
religious pretense due to their fear of fam¬ 
ine and plague.^ There will, of course, 
be true saints in the earth, men bora of 
the Spirit, but the new and distinctive 
element again is not a new spirit of love 
and righteousness overcoming evil, but 
mere external power repressing it. 

This then is the kmgdom to which 
chiliasm bids us look forward. It is 
not the reign of an inner spirit which 
has transformed the hearts of men. 
There is no real overthrow of sin, for 
that can come only by a spiritual 
redemption, by the entrance of a new 
life into the heart. What we have is a 
great military revolution in which the 
saints under their leader are successful. 
Now they occupy the places of rule. 
Outward opposition is put down though 
sin still remains, with whole nations only 
outwardly submissive. A military vic¬ 
tory, an autocratic reign, a Jesus content 
to restrain rebellious peoples by threat, 
where he has not already slain them by 
the sword, and to accept a pretended 
obedience; and a new and more terrible 
rebellion to close it all: this is the 
premillennial kingdom. 

* Mountain Peaks of Prophecyy pp. 53-55. 
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Any aUempi at forecasting the immediate duty of the church is welcome. The 
period into which we are entering will not be one of peace^ but one of struggle^ and the 
influence of the church must be actual if religion is to be anything more than a survival. 
It cannot be too often emphasized that the church cannot substitute any form of polite 
entertainment for a spiritual message. 


The first effects of war are often 
quickening and elevating. The appeal 
is made to patriotism and to ideal 
principles of justice and liberty. This, 
with the uncertainty and mystery of 
life, the movement of great forces for 
great ends, awakens reverence, depend¬ 
ence, and faith. Religious feelings and 
motions seem strengthened. Never 
since Cromwell did so many English 
soldiers march with a sense of divine 
purpose. The Abb6 Barris, the French 
writer, has interpreted the soul of the 
best French soldier: ‘‘Do not pray that 
I may be spared suffering. Pray rather 
that I may be able to bear it.^’ “Our 
sacrifices will be sweet, if there shall 
be more light for the souls of men; 
if truth shall come forth more radiant, 
better beloved.” The brutal act of 
war may be a spiritual renewal and 
prophetic of a new day, because these 
lives are touched by a sacred enthusiasm, 
because they are drawn out by a cause 
which they identify with the welfare 
of country and humanity. They feel 
directed by a higher power than them¬ 
selves ; they feel their struggle connected 
with the higher life of the race. “But 


there is no glory in war,” a French 
captain writes; “the glory is in the 
soul of man. ” 

But what are the religious results 
of the war? What truths shine out 
with new light? What powers have 
been trained that may contribute to 
religious progress ? As yet there is 
no certain answer to these questions. 

We have tried to get four men who 
have seen long and varied service 
with our army in France to give us the 
religious message of the war. A minister 
frankly writes that he has no new 
religious message to give, his only 
story is that of service. A well-known 
layman replies that if we wish a criticism 
of the churches, Mr. Fosdick’s The 
Churches and the Trenches has done it 
better than he can. And as tp the 
religious results of the war, he has 
not been able to come to any clear 
thought, and so has nothing to say. 
The answers are all the way from zero 
to the promise of a new heaven and a 
new earth. 

The finer spirits will be purified. 
Many a careless, purposeless lad has 
strengthened into a man. Many a 
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light-hearted, pleasure-loving girl in 
her self-denying service has found the 
true joy of life. Many a youth can 
say with Mr. Rupert Brooke, the young 
English poet who lost his life at the 
Dardanelles: 

They brought us, for our dearth, 

Holiness, lacked so long, and Love and Pain. 


And nobleness walks in our ways again; 
And we have come into our heritage. 

These young lives will not come back 
the same. If religion can make its 
true appeal to them, they will bring the 
reverence and ideality and loyalty of a 
great cause to its service. The church 
may find new leaders for its best work. 

The rank and file have been kept from 
the most brutalizing effects of war by 
the wholesome preventives in camp and 
field. There has been the practical 
Christian ministry to . the whole map, 
and no armies have ever come out of war 
with such a good record as the Allies, 
with such capacity and receptiveness 
for higher things. The common virtues 
of their life, friendship, courage, loyalty, 
have been the first steps of religion. 
There has been many a touch upon the 
common man of unseen powers, and 
however superstitious it may have 
been, a spiritual eye would see the 
thousands returning from war, fields 
white unto the harvest. • 

Multitudes at home have thought of 
religion as never before. Through suffer¬ 
ing they have come to a need of God. 
It has been faith or despair, faith or 
brutal indifference. 

Lips have cried, “God be pitiful,” 
tW ne’er said, “God be praised.” 
The Christian church has been forced 
to a re-discovery of faith. The world’s 


debacle, the seeming failure of Chris¬ 
tianity to supplant the law of the jungle 
with the law of “good-will,” has led 
Christian men everywhere to serious 
thought. Christianity has been chal¬ 
lenged. Is Christ the world’s law and 
the world’s hope, or only the mad 
enthusiast of Galilee ? 

The people have been swept by a 
great wave of emotion. The deeps of 
life have been broken up. Gifts of 
money and life have been poured out 
without ceasing. Unselfish ideals have 
met wide response. The impossible 
things have been easily reached. 
Strange groups of people have felt an 
unwonted kinship. The millions have 
beat as one heart in their devotion to 
a great cause. Here are religious assets 
of the highest value. How can they be 
used for a new era of spiritual power ? 

I think there are three great religiouS^ 
facts gradually emerging from all the 
experience of war—from its suffering 
and service and thinking: (i) Men 
want religious reality—the simple essen¬ 
tial truths that fit all men, not a chosen 
and peculiar few; that fit the whole man 
and make a full life. (2) Men want a 
religion that actually binds men 
together, as the word indicates, brothers 
because one “Elder Brother” and one 
Father. They will have a church or 
not as it expresses and secures their 
religious oneness. (3) And they ask 
for a religion that “worketh by love,” 
that makes all life sacred, that touches 
everything a man does, the spirit in 
every expression, personal and social, of 
human life. —^ 

The struggle in which the nations 
have been engaged is bound to have a 
far-reaching effect upon our religious 
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conceptions and our religious life. It 
has been a world-war, and nothing less 
than a world-conception of Christianity 
should come out of it. 

In every sphere of life forces are at 
work that would make a new world. 
It is certain that the nations cannot go 
back to the conditions before the war. 
All are affected; some are radically 
changed. It must have religion if 
it is to be a better world. 

1. What la the Reli^iona Appeal lor 
the New World? 

I. It must be more than the appeal of 
religious individualism. The individual 
is the unit of all religious advance. 
The experience of the church has 
taught us that. There can be no mass 
salvation. Religion is a personal experi¬ 
ence, and it is vital and permeating in 
proportion to its individual quality. 
Religion spreads—men become changed 
men—by the personal touch of a vi¬ 
talized person. This is an axiom of 
Christianity, but it must often be 
repeated to keep the balance of truth. 
And yet only to seek the individual is 
not the adequate aim and motive in 
this social age. We are not separate 
like so many grains of sand, but parts of 
an organic life. The individual is not 
only bound with others in the same 
bundle of life, but is affected by the 
activities and institutions and opinions 
of the society of which he is a part. 
We have had a contest of ideas and 
institutions as well as men. And the 
religious appeal, if it is to touch the 
sources of life and work with the best 
forces of the age, must not only touch 
the individual soul but work with all 
the forces of human life. 


Dr. John Watson just before his 
death gave the annual address at an 
English Theological College, in which he 
said that the Manchester school in 
religion was passing. The individualist, 
the man who thought chiefly of saving 
his own soul, did not express the best 
Christian thought. Women who were 
tired of giving out tracts would do any¬ 
thing to help a needy sister. And 
yoimg men who do not feel capable of 
teaching a Bible class or leading in 
prayer would gladly work in a boys' 
club. Men felt bound to their fellows. 
They did not care to be rescued unless 
the whole crew could be saved together. 
With such a tide running like a mill-race, 
with such a gale blowing in their faces, 
the next great religious movement would 
be one of social righteousness, and the 
aim the redemption of the national life. 

Men have lost self in a cause. The 
individual has found his place and his 
motive in a worlc^ movement. Life is 
not local and provincial but lived in 
view of a world. That at least is the 
attitude of the best life. And no 
religious appeal less than this can hold 
and direct the awakened forces of the 
new world. 

2. The religious appeal for the new 
world must be more than the appeal for 
sectarian loyalty. There are minds like 
Newman who do not think of religion 
apart from dogma and organization. 
The church is the divine life in the world; 
the church is the sacred depository of 
truth; the church alone speaks for 
God; it is the sole instrument to save 
men and society from the anarchic 
forces of sin. 

Men who do not hold the exclusive 
theory of the church, like most free 
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churchmen, may still make the church 
the end of religion. They interpret all 
religious effort in terms of the church. 
Religious work must wear a churchly 
garb. When it slips out of the church 
into other fields, as education and indus¬ 
try and government, it cannot in the 
fullest sense be called religious. Men 
still maintain the false dualism of God 
and the world, of the religious and the 
secular. And so when the appeal of 
the new world comes they naturally 
t hink in terms of their own churches. 
In this or that Zion men have been bom, 
in their church the religious life has been 
sustained and has found its opportunity 
of service. And so they plan new era 
movements, and try to utilize the 
awakened life for the strengthening and 
extension of the church. 

And this is so far right. It may be 
the immediate duty before each one of 
us. It may be our best way of helping 
the world. In this day when the bonds 
of church attachment and obligation 
have been broken with so many other 
bonds, when more are anxious to criticize 
the church than lend a hand, we must 
emphasize the importance of the church. 
We cannot easily overstate what the 
church has been to us. It has given us 
our call and training, and we shall find 
in it the chief sphere of our work. I 
should feel guilty if by any word of mine 
I should lessen the loyalty of any man 
to the church of his birth or choice. 
Religion must have visible expression, 
agencies, and institutions as means of 
fellowship and action. The church is 
the noblest of these. It is the one 
institution devoted to the awakening 
and sustaining and expressing the sense 
God among men.of 


But the church is only a means, an 
agent. And there are other means. 
It cannot confine, monopolize the spirit 
of God. Sometimes the church thinks 
itself the ** be all and “ end all. ” That 
is always the temptation of church 
leaders. An organization is tempted 
to do everything to justify and continue 
its power. It is the tendency of 
bureaucracy; the sin of officialdom. 
Christianity is a spirit and a purpose. 
“That institution is Christian which 
expresses the Christian spirit, and whose 
program realizes the Christian purpose. 
No other is Christian indeed, however 
spangled with Christian labels it may 
be.*’ 

The spirit and purpose of Christianity 
is brotherhood—a democratic society 
in which men shall live together and 
help each other, and work together for 
the highest ends. That means the law 
of good-will, and good-will often demands 
sacrifice. A church must come under 
this law as well as the individual. Does 
its life promote the largest ends of 
religion? New era movements to be 
religiously effective must have a higher 
spirit than church loyalty. They must 
have the spirit of the largest democratic 
social good. 

In the center of an eastern city, 
within two blocks of each other, is a 
group of strong churches, each trying 
in the spirit of Christ to minister to 
the many-sided needs of their people. 
Two are of the same denomination, and 
the third is a kindred church. The 
latter is proposing as its response to 
the New World to raise a large sum 
of money to enlarge the equipment of 
the church. It is the appeal of de¬ 
nominational loyalty. But the pastor. 
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a man who sees beyond his garden 
wall, feels that such effort is essentially 
sectarian, that the true answer to the 
call of the New World would mean a 
sacrifice upon the part of his particular 
church for the religious good of the 
community. They come from all parts 
of the city to maintain this particular 
organization. He feels the demand for 
union. If they would join the nearest 
churches, they would do the most for 
religion. It is typical of many cases 
in both city and country. Religious 
fellowship, Christian unity, wherever 
and as far as it would make for spirit¬ 
ual influences, is certainly an unmis¬ 
takable lesson of the war. If we hear 
God’s voice out of the clouds of war, he 
certainly tells us this. There are prac¬ 
tical limits; the spirit must not evap¬ 
orate into visionary schemes, but the 
Spirit must not be grieved or quenched. 

The times that try men’s souls, 
either a personal or national crisis, 
breaks up the crust of outer habit, 
breaks through the walls of creed and 
ordinance that man has made as religious 
defense and separation, and men find 
how much they are one in their essential 
nature and need. Many such experi¬ 
ences have come from the war. I 
know of nothing more beautiful and 
appealing than the story told by Kath¬ 
leen Burke, the head of the Scottish 
Women’s Hospitals inFranee and Serbia. 
It is foimd in her book. The While 
Road to Verdun. 

Evcrjrwhere you hear accounts of 
brotherly love and religious tolerance. 
I remember kneeling once by the side of 
a dying French soldier, who was tenderly 
supported in the arms of a famous young 
Mohammedan surgeon, an Egyptian who 


had taken his degree in Edinburgh and was 
now attached to the French Red Cross. 
The man’s mind was wandering, and seeing 
a woman beside him, he commenced to talk 
to me as to his betrothed. “This war 
cannot last long, little one, and when it 
is over we will buy a pig and a cow, and we 
will go to the cur6, wont we, beloved?” 
Then in a ludd moment he realized that he 
was dying, and he conunenced to pray: 
“Ave Maria. Ave Maria.” But the poor 
tired brain could remember no more. He 
turned to me to continue, but I could no 
longer trust myself to speak, and it was the 
Mohammedan who took up the prayer 
and continued it, whilst the soldier foUowed 
with his li|)s imtU his soul passed away 
into the valley of shadows. 

The appeal that has stirred the heart 
of the nation and brought men to act 
together, men of the most diverse inherit¬ 
ance and training, has been the danger 
to the very principles that have made us 
a nation, a contest that involved not 
only our life but the life of all men, all 
the fair hopes of the world’s progress. 
And no appeal less than this can conserve 
the religious values of the war. No 
motive less religious than this can take 
the passion for liberty awakened, the 
nationalistic spirit set loose, and make 
them self-restrained and thoughtful of 
other interests than their own, and 
co-operant toward the enduring good 
of the world. 

H. The Elemente ol the Strongest 
Religions Appeal 

It must be a view of religion as the 
essential life for all men, as fitted to the 
religious nature which is the essential 
fact of every man. It must not divide 
men but unite them. It must not 
check the aspirations of men, but 
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interpret them and guide them. It 
must sympathize with the impulse 
for self-expression, the passion for free¬ 
dom, and harmonize it with the society 
of men. It must recognize the imperfect 
strivings after truth, the gropings after 
God, the broken lights of God, and so 
present Christianity that it shall be 
the realization of each man’s hope. 

It must be a view of religion that 
shall meet the need of the whole man; 
of all that makes a man’s life. It must 
minister to the abundant life, not to a 
dwarfed, limited, eccentric type of life. 
It must not be the excision of any power, 
or faculty, or source of life, but be the 
enrichment of all life; it must be taken 
as the controlling and glorifying spirit 
into every province of life. 

It must be a view of religion that shall 
have regard for the whole society of 
men; whatever makes this manifold, 
busy, unfolding life of masses of men 
in this close interdependent age. It 
must regard work as life, and furnish 
its aim and law. It must be the inform¬ 
ing spirit of education. It must breathe 
in the ideal forms of life. It must find 
its expression in laws and institutions. 
It must direct the life of the nation, 
as the noblest expression of corporate 
life. It must bind nations together in 
a tighter bond than self-interests. 
Religion to make its appeal to the 
New World must be coterminous with 
life. 

And it must come with a claim that 
is supreme, an authority of a law of life. 
It must come with the power of the 
deepest, fullest experience, the testimony 
of the best lives, the witness of the very 
heart of the race. It must come as a 
law that men have found true every¬ 


where, without which no man can live 
the life of a man, without which there 
can be no hope of a perfected society of 
men. The appeal must touch the com¬ 
mon man, and give to the strongest life 
a call for its fullest powers. 

HI. The Nev Hope ol the World 

The New World stands open, expec¬ 
tant, waiting. It never needed Christian 
faith so much. Never before did the 
world so challenge Christianity; never 
before did it offer such a field for its 
triumph. What is the religious appeal 
for the New World ? It is found in the 
words of Jesus: Let the dead bury their 
dead, but go, thou, and preach the 
Kingdom of God.” The Kingdom of 
God the great message and great impera¬ 
tive of Jesus has come into general use 
only in our own time. It is the most 
common phrase of religion, often care¬ 
lessly and thoughtlessly used. It may 
mean anything from a purdy personal 
experience of religion to the heaven of 
the redeemed. And it is certain from 
its increasing use that the phrase is 
beginning to have a more definite con¬ 
tent, to stand for a more definite concep¬ 
tion of the Christian spirit. It should 
not surprise us that this spiritual-social 
ideal of Jesus is so long in making its 
great appeal to man. That is the way 
with all great truths; they are pro¬ 
phetic; and man must be prepared to 
receive the fullest light. The ages that 
thought religion confined to the church 
could not receive Christ’s ideal; neither 
could the ages of intense individualism 
that held the only values to be God and 
the soul. 

But now when ther^is a growing 
sense of social solidarity, it is easier for 
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us to express religion in social forms. 
A society of men seems its natural and 
necessary conception. Great thinkers 
have helped us to this conception. And 
great Biblical scholars have seen a new 
light. But here, as in every develop¬ 
ment of Christian truth, the revealers 
have been the men who have had a first¬ 
hand experience of Christ imder the 
pressure of new problems. The men 
who toil and suffer, who identify them¬ 
selves with men just as Jesus did, are 
able to feel as he did, and catch some¬ 
thing of his vision of a better, fairer 
world. The program of Christianity is 
a broad one; it covers the race; it em¬ 
braces every interest and relationship 
and institution that makes a true man 
and a true society of men. The struggle 
of the nations has given this world- 
conception of Christianity new clearness 
and significance. 

The contest has been between the 
conception of the state that found in 
itself its highest end and motive and 
something higher, and that something 
higher is a Kingdom of God. The bond 
of peoples, pressed together by a common 
cause, has brought its pressure on great 
communities of faith, on historic creeds 
and churches, saying that the religious 
life is more than any organization, and 
that the value of any institution is its 
contribution to the spiritual forces of the 
age. 

And through the clouds of war is the 
vision of an ordered and peaceful world. 
The Calvary of war must be followed by 
a risen life, and we feel that this life is 
possible only by the agreements of free 
peoples, free in the life of Christian 
truth. The hope for the race is Chris¬ 
tian democracy. 


The spiritual interpretation of the 
war is expressed in the Kingdom of God. 
Many are being taught of God, and out¬ 
side the church those “the preacher 
could not schoor^ are sensitive to the 
new meanings of life. It is easy for 
some men to make light of Mr. Wells’ 
discovery of God. But suffering has 
brought him a real experience. Would 
to God that all men had as real an expe¬ 
rience, and as sure a faith in the purpose¬ 
fulness of the world. 

And this experience of God throws 
new light on the meaning of life. Listen 
to this noble idealism: 

The vision of God's kingdom on earth 
wiU follow the realization of God’s true 
nature and purpose, and he will begin to 
develop the latent citizen of this world- 
state in himself. He will fall in with the 
idea of the world-wide sanctities of this 
new order being drawn over the warring 
outlines of the present, and of men falling 
out of relationship with the old order and 
into relationship with the new. Many 
men and women are already working today 
at tasks that belong essentially to God’s 
Kingdom, tasks that would be of the same 
essential nature if the world were now a 
theocracy; for example, they are doing or 
sustaining scientific research or education 
or creative art; they are making roads to 
bring men together; they are doctors 
working for the world's health; they are 
building homes, they are constructing 
machinery to save and increase the powers 
of men. 

Such men and women need only to 
change their orientation as men will 
change about at a work-table when the 
light that was coming in a little while ago 
from the southern windows begins to come 
in chiefly from the west, to become open and 
confessed servants of God. This work 
that they were doing for ambition or the 
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love of men or the love of knowledge, or 
what seemed the inherent impulse of the 
work itself, or for money or honor or king 
or coimtry, they will realize they are doing 
for God and by the power of God. Self¬ 
transformation into a citizen of God’s 
kingdom, and a new realization of all earthly 
politics as no more than the struggle to 
define and achieve the Kingdom of God in 
the earth, follow on, without any need for 
a fresh spiritual impulse, from the moment 
when God and the believer meet and clasp 
one another. 

We have had few better interpreta¬ 
tions of the incorporation of the mind 
and spirit of Christ in the life of the 
world; the life of God in the soul of man 
directing all effort and relationship, 
expressing itself in all achievements and 
institutions, the Christian life of men 
a Kingdom of God. 

IV. Gc»d*s Kingdom mm m Goal 

*‘Let the dead bury their own dead, 
but go, thou, and publish abroad the 
Kingdom of CJod.*' What appeal does 
this make upon the awakened earnest¬ 
ness and purpose of men ? 

The Kingdom of God expresses the 
unity of truth. God’s world is one of 
order and harmony, and whatever is of 
truth has a place there. Truth is God’s 
child, and no truth can be exiled from 
religion, the life of God among men. If 
evolution is the best way of expressing 
the growth of life, then evolution must 
throw light upon God’s working in a 
human soul. If social democracy be the 
best form of social and political relation, 
expressing the largest welfare, then social 
democracy must find its motive and 
power in the gospel of Christ. No truth 
of human good can be outside the King¬ 
dom of God. Every student, every 


worker, every light upon the meaning of 
life, every form by which the spirit of 
man expresses its power and its aspira¬ 
tion, are all a part of God’s task, and 
help to make his will complete. 

The Kingdom of God expresses the 
unity of human life. Science teaches 
us the unity of life. We come from 
untold generations and we are shaped 
into being by forces all about us we but 
dimly understand. History tells us of 
the growth of ideas and institutions, 
our indebtedness to the past and our 
being conditioned by the present. And 
religion is not the exception of life, but 
the interfusion of all these facts and 
forces with the presence and will of God. 
As high above the city there is a point of 
harmony where the babel of voices is 
blended, so this varied and complex life 
finds its unity in the Kingdom of God. 
Every fact and force is seen to have its 
place and harmony, giving to all life its 
purposefulness, filling it with divine 
meaning. 

The Kingdom of God expresses the 
relation between the personal and social 
in redemption. There can be no mass 
salvation. Men are reached one by one. 
Each life is a distinct personality, and 
yet each life is a part of an age, and a 
part of a still closer environment, a mem¬ 
ber of a family, a shop, a school. We 
are living souls; and yet it makes all the 
difference in the world how these bodies 
of ours are kept. The 200,000 school 
children of New York City who last 
winter were found underfed and so unfit 
for their school work, cannot be saved by 
the most zealous imparting of religious 
ideas. Their bodies must be fed and 
trained if they are to escape deformed 
and perverted lives. We are responsible 
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persons, and yet where we live, and how 
we live, and what we do will vitally affect 
our characters. Millions are condemned 
by the slum before they have the chance 
of life. ‘‘Until the housing conditions 
of our gr^t cities are Christianized,” 
said General Booth (and surely no man 
knew better than he), “there is no hope 
of reaching the people with the gospel.” 
Millions are hardened by the keen and 
sometimes cruel competition of modem 
industry. They care no more for sin 
and redemption and inunortal life than 
for last year's weather reports. The 
soul has been crushed out by the struggle 
for bread. We are so boimd together 
body and soul that a child’s wrong hab¬ 
its of eating, due to the ignorance or 
indifference of its parents, may have to 
do with a man’s power of choice. We 
are so bound together in society that an 
unkept street may have to do with an 
unkept soul. The work of an individ¬ 
ual salvation must not be relaxed one 
whit, but the work of social salvation 
must be pressed with all the wisdom and 
devotion that Christian faith can inspire. 

The Kingdom of God makes the 
church the servant of democracy. The 
religious experience is always personal 
and when the attempt is made to insti¬ 
tutionalize it, to insist that it shall go 
through certain steps and take certain 
expressions, its freedom and power are 
limited. Religious experience cannot be 
confined to a church save at great loss to 
religion and society. State churches 
have tried to do this, and they have 
sometimes been notorious blocks to 
religious and social progress. Even free 
churches may be eccentric and divisive, 
not adequately representing the reli¬ 
gious experience of the community. And 


vital forces of religion may be outside 
the churches. But when the church is a 
servant and not the master, it awakens 
and sustains the religious experience, 
and it inspires and directs it in every 
channel of human welfare. It awakens 
the sense of human worth and works for 
that equality of opportunity which is the 
essence of democracy. The church 
rejoices in and inspires all these allies of 
the human spirit; she makes them the 
allies of God. 

The Kingdom of God gives a worthy 
goal for the development of human his¬ 
tory. Any great struggle is bound to be 
accompanied with sentimental and even 
magical waves of religion. It wsls so in 
the breaking up of the Holy Roman 
Empire, with the wars of Napoleon, and 
with this world-struggle. Men despair 
of ordered progress, of the victory of 
sacrificial love, and expect the present 
system to end in catastrophe. As hope¬ 
less on the other side is the attitude of 
some of the world’s great ones. In 
every nation are groups of strong men 
who laugh at leagues of peace, who do 
not believe in the open agreement of 
democratic peoples, who hold with old 
diplomacy to the balance of power 
and the necessity of great armies and 
navies. 

“If Christ should propose a league of 
nations,” said a Senator last wedc, “I 
would not accept it.” Over against a 
superstitious faith and a Christless civ¬ 
ilization is the conception of the Kingdom 
of God, faith that God has a purpose of 
good for the race, that the living Christ 
is the soul and hope of human progress, 
that love not might is the law of life. 

This may not be the end of wars. 
We do not know through what trials 
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God may lead the race. But we do 
know that he is leading us and the end 
is peace. 

Christ did not fail 

Though ever unaccomplished is His word; 
Him Prince of Peace, though unenthroned, 

we hail. 

Supreme when in all bosoms He be heard. 

V. Living lor Lives 

The Kingdom of God is an impera¬ 
tive call. Go thou and publish abroad 
the Kingdom of God.” If a man has 
caught a vision of the world-call, nothing 
personal can ever stand in the way of 
duty. Few scenes are more touching in 
modem biography than the moment 
when Madame Breshkovsky gave her 
little son to the care of her sister that she 
might devote her whole life to Russian 
freedom. It was the choice between the 
dearest personal treasure and the call of 
millions of oppressed peasants. She felt 
it God’s call and she did not fail, though 
her heart was tom with anguish. If a 
man has seen the heavenly vision he can 
not be disobedient to it without being 
false to his own soul. ‘‘We must needs 
obey the highest when we see it. ” 

Dr. Dale of Birmingham, after he 
had been preaching many years, had a 
vision of the living Christ that was like 
a sunrise to him. For a whole year he 
could think and speak of nothing else. 
Christ is the living one. He inspires the 
thoughts of men. He is in the move¬ 
ments of human life. A like experience 


has come to many men in the vision of 
the Kingdom of God. It has been a 
faint dawn in their youth; it has been 
growing through years of study and 
experience; it comes into full glory when 
they see men bring the grace of Christ 
and the power of prayer into charity and 
education, into industry and govern¬ 
ment, as well as the distinctive field of 
the churchy 

There is no appeal today like the 
Kingdom of God. What reality it gives 
to our work in making for the present 
good of human life. What breadth it 
gives to our work, as touching every 
interest of man, giving a spiritual motive 
to every service. What fellowship it 
gives to our work, finding helpers and 
co-workers in every worthy sphere; 
“making a rampart of my fellows.” 
What significance it gives to our work, 
connecting the simplest act with the far- 
reaching plan of God. 

We are to work in the church of 
Christ for individual lives. And no 
poet’s dream, no prophet’s ecstasy, is to 
divert us from the responsibility and pre¬ 
ciousness of this personal work. But it 
makes all the difference in the world how 
we do this work; whether we are mere 
priests of a church or prophets of the 
Kingdom of God. I know that I have 
been talking about an ideal. But as 
long as we do not surrender the ideal of 
our life, all is right. 

HeU-gates are powerless 

Phantoms when we build. 
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The great war is over and the great 
work now begins. The object of war is 
destruction, and surely the destruction 
has been abundant and complete. The 
monstrous German ambition lies broken 
and impotent and every church in 
Christendom may well sing one stanza 
of the Magnificat; 

He hath scattered the proud in the imagi¬ 
nation of their heart; he hath put down 
princes from their thrones and exalted 
them of low degree. 

The great war has not yet brought us 
peace or happiness, but it has brought 
us amazing opportunity. Fused in the 
fires of the awful struggle, the whole 
world now lies plastic to the hand of 
faith. The foundations of the great 
deep are broken up, barriers are broken, 
boundaries are shattered, and the whole 
world is malleable and waiting to be 
shaped anew. When Charles Francis 
Adams calls a certain age in Massa¬ 
chusetts history ‘‘glacial period’’ we 
all know what he means. Human 
life was congealed by the New England 
theocracy—all truth was known, all 
duty expounded, and nothing allowed 
to change. But the era in which we live 
is not glacial but volcanic. All human 
government, institutions, and ideals are 
changing before our very eyes. The 
world is a molten mass, and before it 
cools Christianity may stamp upon it 
the image and superscription of God. 


Twenty years from now it will be impos¬ 
sible; five years from now it will be 
too late. This one year will shape the 
thousand years that follow. As we face 
our tremendous task we may take 
either the attitude of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet or that of the English poet who 
died on his way to the front, Rupert 
Brooke. The nerveless Hamlet moaned: 
“The time is out of joint, O cursed ^ite 
That ever I was bom to set it right. ” 

But the militant soul of Rupert 
Brooke cried, as he sailed for Gallipoli: 

“Now God be thanked, who hath 
matched us with this hour!” 

The Gharch*e Responsibility 

In all the changes now going on the 
Christian church is vitally concerned. 
If it could not prevent the war it can 
at least prevent an ignoble and im- 
Christian peace. The church has 
immense responsibility for the social 
conditions which shape the individual 
life. It must refuse to condone or 
tolerate conditions which make religion 
impossible. This denomination repre¬ 
sents the extreme of emphasis upon the 
individual. We believe that “the soul 
of all improvement is the improvement 
of the soul. ” We believe that the world 
will never be saved by social reform, by 
hygiene, by soup kitchens, or by modem 
plumbing. It will be saved only as 
individuals are saved, i.e., transformed 


* An address delivered at the Northern Baptist convention in Denver, May 21, 1919. 
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in purpose and allegiance and made 
partakers of the divine nature. 

But as no man can breathe in a 
vacuum, no man can long remain 
Christian if all his surroundings are 
anti-Christian and his whole environ¬ 
ment is a denial of the possibility of a 
Christian order on the earth. An anti- 
Christian society will poison and 
^suffocate the individual Christian man. 
We need not only good men but good 
relations between men, and without 
such relations the isolated individual 
Christian will shrivel up and cease to be. 
Hence the Christian church has a vital 
concern with reconstruction of the 
social order. What can the church do 
today as it stands between the shattered 
world of 1914 and the Christian world 
that is to be? It cannot pose as an 
authority in sociology or economics. 
It should not rush in where experts fear 
to tread. It cannot offer competent 
opinions on municipal government or 
on taxation or social insurance or the 
exact number of hours a man ought to 
work in a day or the amoimt of wages 
he ought to receive. But of certain 
things the church is absolutely sure and 
on these it must speak in trumpet 
tones. 

Saoredneaa of Personality 

I. The church can and must affirm 
the sacredness of personality, A person 
is not a thing to be bought and sold, 
used and flung aside, exploited for 
another’s gain. A person is not a 
means to anything but an end in himself. 
He is never a tool or a “hand,” but is a 
spark of the divine and eternal. In 
three consecutive stories Jesus set forth 
his conception of the human being—the 


stories of the lost coin, the lost sheep 
and the lost son. The lost coin was stUl 
precious metal, the lost sheep was still 
dear to the shepherd, the lost son was 
still a son and heir to all the Father 
possessed. 

Hence a contract for labor is wholly 
different from a contract for goods. The 
goods can be detached from the owner 
and shipped across the sea. Labor 
cannot be detached from the soul of 
the laborer, and his soul cannot become 
an article of commerce. Cotton can 
be baled and shipped and bought and 
sold, but the human beings who pick 
the cotton or weave it into fabrics or 
handle it over the counter are not in 
the same category. They are bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh. They 
have a value which attaches to no 
property, and they have rights superior 
to all property rights whatever. In 
affirming the sacredness of persons the 
church is not posing as expert economist; 
it is uttering the flrst rudiments of 
religion. 

Hence labor that degrades and stimts 
the personality cannot be tolerated in a 
Christian land. Labor cannot indeed 
be always agreeable. Work is not play, 
and religion is not afraid of hard work. 
Honest work is not a curse but an 
education. It means burden-bearing, 
strenuous, unremitting effort, heroic 
overcoming of obstacles. Let no Uto¬ 
pian dream, whether painted by evan¬ 
gelism or Bolshevism, hide from us the 
grim reality. Some men must dig our 
ditches through the rocks and mud, 
and mine our coal in the sunless depths 
of the earth, and breathe the hot air 
of the glass-factory, and make sulphur 
matches, and feed the blazing fires in the 


V. 
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hold of the ocean liner. Some women 
must scrub prosaic floors, and wash 
dishes, and mend tom garments, and 
do the daily drudgery which is the 
price of a home. “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread”—no mass 
meetings or street orators can reverse 
that sentence. This is not an easy 
world and was not meant to be. 

Anti-Chriatiaii Toil 

But the toil of the home need not 
crush out the soul of womanhood, and 
the toil of the farm and the factory 
need not crush the aspiration of manhood 
and womanhood. Toil that undermines 
health, that permanently saps nervous 
energy, toil that is aimless and hopeless 
because it sees no outcome, toil that has 
no satisfaction in the process and no 
share in the result—that is anti-Christian 
toil and must not be allowed in a Chris¬ 
tian land. From the standpoint of 
mere production that kind of work is 
wasteful, since it means lessened output 
reluctantly yielded by sullen workers. 
But from the standpoint of religion 
that kind of work is condemned as 
dwarfing to the souls of men. 

The church has a stake in creating 
such conditions that men may not only 
become Christian but may stay Chris¬ 
tian. What is the use of adding a 
thousand converts to our churches if we 
must turn them loose in a world where 
the Christian life is practically impos¬ 
sible ? What is the use of getting them 
to walk a “sawdust trail” if the next 
day and the next ten years they must 
walk streets filled with saloons and 
prostitutes and vampires? What do 
they gain in accepting religion on Sunday 
night, if on Monday they must accept 


a civilization which scouts the Nazarene 
and is built on the principle of each man 
for himself and the devil take the hind¬ 
most? If the church in the presence 
of such conditions is silent or evasive, 
then the moral passion of our time will 
throb through other channels and the 
lovers of men will seek unconsecrated 
pulpits for their message. 

Democracy 

2. The church must affirm democracy; 
i.e., equal opportimity for all persons to 
develop their highest powers. Of 
course, all men are not bom equal— 
that is the flashing phrase foimd in the 
Declaration of Independence, nowhere 
found in the New Testament. Persons 
are not equal in capacity or attainment 
and never can be. Men are no more 
alike in their ability to imagine, admin¬ 
ister, and create than they are in the 
color of their eyes and hair. Men are 
not bricks in a row, each one eight 
inchesby twoby four; they are members 
in a social body. But each member 
must participate in the life of the whole 
body, and if shut out of that life it will 
make trouble for all the rest. A little 
finger left to fester in pain will send 
pain through every limb and at length 
still the beating of the central heart. 
The whole body is crippled when a 
.single member is left to suffer and to 
die. 

If the church be truly democratic it 
will not indorse the social domination 
of any class, whether it be a class of 
radicals and revolutionists or a class 
of Bourbons and reactionaries. Russia 
today is the most undemocratic land in 
the world. Professing lofty sentiments 
of brotherhood, it is given over to das- 
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tardly deeds intended to' enthrone in 
power a single class. Russia was ruled 
for centuries by a class of royal tyrants 
and now it is ruled by a proletariat, 
and one kind of rule is as dangerous as 
the other. On the whole, I would 
prefer the tyranny of a single autocrat 
to the t)rranny of the hydra-headed 
mob. 

Germany has been ruled for fifty 
years by a Junker class which deter¬ 
mined on world-power or downfall and 
which has obtained downfall forever. 
But if the power of the Junkers is merely 
transferred to another class—the men 
who work with their hands—nothing will 
be gained for freedom or for Christian 
faith. Class rule is always blind and 
hateful. Christianity knows no class 
and will submit to none. Barbarian and 
Scythian, Gentile and Jew, Orient and 
Occident, employer and employed, brain¬ 
worker and hand-worker—all are human 
beings bound by the same law, needing 
the same gospel, called to stand at 
last before the same inflexible tribunal. 

The remedy for the rule of the tyrant 
and the rule of the mob is to be found in 
the simple, far-reaching principles of 
Christian democracy. That democracy 
must prevail in the church, in political 
life, in business life, and in the entire 
social order. Democracy does not mean 
that one man is as good as another, but 
that all men are good enough to have a 
voice in choosing the best. It does 
not mean that all are equally wise, but 
that all are wise enough to help in 
discovering the wisest and letting him 
lead the way. Democracy is clumsy 
but Christian. Autocracy is smooth¬ 
running, but sure in the end to nm upon 
the rocks. Someone has said that autoc¬ 


racy is like a swift ship, beautiful to 
see until it strikes and founders on a 
ledge; while democracy is like sailing 
on a raft—^your feet are always uncom¬ 
fortably wet, but your craft cannot 
sink. But whether comfortable or not, 
democracy is the only social order that 
is compatible with the fundamental 
teachings of the Christian faith. 

Law of Love Supreme 

3. The church must affirm that the law 
of love is a law of nature as well as a law 
of God, and is not to be subordinated 
to any so-called laws of biology or eco¬ 
nomics. The great war has made some 
long-hidden truths to stand out sharp 
and clear as invisible ink when brought 
near the fire. It has shown us side by 
side in deadly parallels the Germanic 
and the Christian theory of life. Ger¬ 
many has for two generations been 
nominally Christian; at heart she has 
worshiped Odin and Thor, canonized 
the Vikings, and bowed at the shrine 
of physical force. She has employed 
her philosophers and preachers to 
buttress and sanctify her pagan ambi¬ 
tion; and they have performed their 
task so thoroughly that the whole 
world can now see the amazing contrast 
between a materialistic, or pagan, and a 
human and Christian order of society. 

Kaiserism says the fundamental law 
of the world is competition. Chris¬ 
tianity says the fundamental law is 
is co-operation. Kaiserism says war is 
a biological necessity; Christianity says 
brotherhood is a necessity for the 
survival of men and tribes and nations. 
Kaiserism declares the state is the source 
of law and whatever it commands is 
right; Christianity aflirms that the 
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state is subject to the law whose seat 
is in the bosom of God, and only what 
is right may the state command. 
Nietzsche declares that ^'life is in its 
essence injury, the overpowering of 
whatever is foreign to us. ’ ’ Christianity 
declares that whosoever wills to save 
his life shall lose it. In von Moltke 
we read: “Perpetual peace is a dream 
and it is not even a beautiful dream. 
War is a part of the eternal order 
instituted by CJod. ” In the New Testa¬ 
ment we read that the peacemakers are 
the true children of God. 

We in America have never yet con¬ 
sciously put biological law above ethical 
obligation. But we are in constant 
danger of fatalistic surrender to supposed 
economic laws formulated by thinkers 
long since dead. We sometimes say: 
“There is no escape from the iron 
law of supply and demand,” when 
as a matter of fact one of our chief 
tasks in life is to prevent the mechanical 
play of blind economic forces. We 
say: “Men can always be depended 
on to act selfishly,” and as we say it 
the men in khaki go marching down the 
street to disprove our pagan theory. We 
say: “ Strong men must triumph and the 
weak must always go to the wall,” but 
every Christian orphanage and hospital 
and school is built to combat our asser¬ 
tion. We say: “Salaries and wages go 
up and down according to the number of 
men standing idle,” and every combina¬ 
tion of capital or of labor is designed to 
defeat that automatic process. 

A Toppling Pyramid 

Christianity cannot recognize indus¬ 
trial war as the future basis of society. 
That kind of war is today advocated by 


two classes: those that have desperately 
failed and gone imder in the social 
struggle and so think any change must 
be for the better, and those who have 
completely succeeded in the struggle 
and who will welcome no change in a 
social order which has uaade them 
prosperous. But a society built on 
industrial antagonism is a pyramid 
standing on its apex already toppling 
into ruin. The laboring man who 
regards all employers as his natural 
foes is blind to the facts as they are, is 
a poor helper in any enterprise, and is 
himself the foe of industrial peace. The 
employer who regards all laboring men 
with suspicion and fear is not fitted to 
function in a Christian society and is 
a menace to the state. A society 
built up of two classes—one trying to 
get much labor for little money and the 
other trying to give little labor for 
much money—such a non-co-operative 
and inhuman society carries in itself a 
slumbering revolution and cannot long 
endure. When those two classes engage 
in public brawls it is the great community 
around them, the millions of innocent 
men and women, which suffers most. 

Is the industry of today really based 
on fear rather than on faith ? Is not the 
employer in constant dread of secret or¬ 
ganizations, of new demands, of “ soldier¬ 
ing” on the job, of strike and desertion ? 
And is not the employee in constant 
fear of losing his place, of losing his 
home through eviction, of losing all 
opportunity in a crowded mass of 
struggling men ? And can a civilization 
built on mutual fear be successful in 
producing either goods or men ? 

The church does not know enough to 
serve as arbitrator in specific troubles. 
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But it does know and must say that until 
the motive of suspicion is replaced by 
mutual confidence, until industry is 
based not on fear but on faith and 
respect, there is no peace and no 
progress. Fear is weakening and demor¬ 
alizing, and every industry which uses 
fear of poverty or sickness or social 
stigma or any kind of fear as its main 
motive will prove financially disappoint¬ 
ing and socially dangerous. That leads 
us to our fourth principle: 

The Partnership of Enterprise 

4. The church must affirm that aU 
honest enterprise is a partnership in 
which all men should work with common 
purpose, common responsibility, and 
common share in the result. Seventy- 
five years ago private business was 
usually and obviously such a partner¬ 
ship. The shoemaker sat in his little 
old-fashioned shop with his a|>prentice 
beside him and together they made a 
pair of shoes for the neighbor who 
bought them. The whole process was 
shot through with personal regard and 
friendly service. Now the shoemaker 
employs a thousand ‘‘hands” and sits 
behind a glass door—and glass is a 
non-conductor. Neither side knows 
how the other half thinks and does not 
try to know. Yet until each side 
knows what the other thinks and why it 
thinks so we shall have not honorable 
partnership but dishonorable and impov¬ 
erishing warfare. 

This modern impersonal mechanical 
relation must be swept away by the 
incoming of a genuine desire for partner¬ 
ship and a resolute determination by all 
parties to establish it. We had that 
partnership in war. Our millions of 


soldiers flamed with a common purpose, 
and they realized that the officers shared 
their purpose with them. If millions 
could organize so effectively for destruc¬ 
tion in war, can they not do it for con¬ 
struction in peace ? If they could 
combine to annihilate the farm and the 
factory and the cathedral, can they not 
combine to till the farm and operate 
the factory and make the house of 
God the gate of heaven? They can— 
they will! All we need is eyes to see 
the absolute necessity for doing it, and 
united resolve that it shall be done. 

must Christianize the process as 
well as the product of industry. We 
must give fuller, freer, finer life to all 
who work beside us, on whichever side 
of the glass door they sit. We must 
give that fuller life not out of b^evo- 
lence but out of justice; not as “welfare 
work” but as one of the costs of pro¬ 
duction. We must lift up the standards 
of housing, schooling, living. We must 
prevent the depletion of health, the 
exhaustion of energy, the strain and 
tension of fear, and must make the health 
and happiness of the workers the first 
charge upon all productive industry. 

I0 This Utopian? 

Does that seem mere Utopian ideal¬ 
ism? Is it so visionary that we can 
easily put it aside, as we put aside the 
Sermon on the Mount when we leave the 
church on Sunday noon? Listen then 
to the utterance of one who can hardly 
be called a visionary, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. In his notable pam¬ 
phlet called Representation in Industry 
he writes: 

The soundest industrial policy is that 
which has constantly in mind the welfare of 
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employees as well as the making of profits 
and which, when human considerations 
demand it, subordinates profits to welfare. 
Industrial relations are essentially human 
relations. 

The day has passed when the conception 
of industry as chiefly a revenue-producing 
process can be maintained. To cling to 
such conceptions is only to arouse antago¬ 
nism and to court trouble. In the light of 
the present, every thoughtful man must 
concede that the purpose of industry is quite 
as much the advancement of social well¬ 
being as the accumulation of wealth. 

A New Day Dawna 

Closely associated with Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller is W. L. MacKenzie King, former 
minister of labor in Canada, who 
in his remarkable book Industry and 
Humanity declares: “Whenever in 
social or indi^trial relations the claims 
of humanity and industry are opposed, 
those of industry must make way.” 
When experienced, hard-headed leaders 
of business talk in such accents surely 
a new day is dawning. Surely fear 
shall give way to faith, antagonism to 
co-operation, and the warfare that now 
cripples the work of the world shall 
give way to a partnership that will not 
only increase our output but ennoble 
every worker with hand or brain. Sus¬ 
picious employers and sullen workers 
will conduct our nation into Bolshevism. 
Loyal co-operation by men who believe 
their daily task is helping to make 
America a finer land to live in may 
yet transform the place of merchandise 
into the Father^s house. 

If we agree on the four fundamental 
principles thus laid down, what shall 
we do about them? Shall the church 
proceed to indorse a multitude of 


specific measures? Shall we advocate 
social insurance, or profit sharing, or a 
minimum wage, or an eight-hour day 
for every worker in shop and store and 
household service? Frankly, I do not 
believe the church knows enough to 
outline a detailed and rigid program 
and lay down the rails on which the 
world must run. I am dubious about 
all get-the-millennium-quick schemes 
and all ironclad programs for the future. 
If we keep open minds ahd warm hearts 
we shall see the next step to take and 
then the next, and so we shall walk to¬ 
gether into (jod’s great tomorrow. Let 
us cling to fundamental Christian prin¬ 
ciples, and through mutual conference 
and co-operation work them out. We 
do not know enough to be as dogmatic in 
industry as we have been in theology. 

But we do know and must aflirm 
that in a Christian land women and chil¬ 
dren cannot be sacrificed to any alleged 
necessities of trade. We do know that 
no unsanitary tenements can be allowed 
to exist for the enrichment of absentees. 
We do know that no occupational dis¬ 
ease must go without a remedy. We do 
know that no preacher can rightly 
speak to us of golden streets if he has 
no care for the streets and alleys of 
his own city, and no church can be 
allowed to substitute a picture of “the 
sweet bye and bye” for an honest 
grappling with the human problems of 
now and here. 

What Harreat? 

Great changes are coming either 
through the church or in spite of it. 
We live in a moving world, and Chris¬ 
tian men are not afraid to have it move. 
Either by the orderly processes of 
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growth, by the give and take of reason¬ 
able men, by negotiation and concession 
in the presence of a common need, or 
else by volcanic eruption and upheaval 
changes must come. Alas for those— 
whether demagogues or Bourbons— 
who cry “Peace, peace!’’ while they sow 
the dragon’s teeth and ignore the sure 
crop of armed men. America has no 
S3rmpathy with anarchy. Revolution 
is foreign to our temperament and not 
to be endured in a free land which 
floats the stars and stripes. But we 
must not imagine either that the “old- 
time religion” is good enough or that 
the social status quo is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The things that are wrong 
have got to be righted by Christian men 
or they will be righted by anti-Christian 
forces. The open mind must come 
before the helping hand. The rigid 
stand-pat attitude of the House of 
Have and the walking-delegate attitude 
of the House of Want are equally dan¬ 
gerous to Christian democracy. We are 
members one of another. The fact of 
membership exists whether we have the 
feeling of it or not. The method of the 
New Testament is not volcanic but 
evcflutionary. Every Christian accepts 
Christ’s fundamental law of the king¬ 
dom—“first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full com on the ear.” Let 
every man make his own heart Chris¬ 
tian, his own home, his own shop, his 
own corporation, and before we know it 
we shall have a Christian America, fair 
as the sun, clear as the moon, and more 
glorious than an army with banners. 

International Relatione 

We have no time, perhaps no need, 
to show how this social reconstruction 


must affect international relations. The 
world is now so woven together that 
no nation can reorganize its life alone. 
Diseases, physical or social, will not 
stay in bounds. “Spanish influenza” 
quickly spreads to American shores, and 
fantastic Russian theories are preached 
in American parlors. International rela¬ 
tions must undergo reconstruction, and 
the process is going on before our eyes. 
Narrow, superheated nationalism—quite 
unknown in the Roman Empire or in 
the Middle Ages—which has developed 
so fiercely in the last half-century, the 
determination that one’s own land shall 
dominate all other lands, is a Germanic 
doctrine drawn from the Old Testainent 
and quite foreign to the New Testa¬ 
ment. 

It is easy to be provincial in a large 
country. In Switzerland one cannot 
travel 300 miles in any direction without 
meeting a new language and a new 
culture. Here we can travel 3,000 
miles and find men dressed in the same 
garb, speaking in the same accents, 
and thinking the same thoughts.' But 
the Christian church was international 
in its original conception, and our great 
task is to make the original horizon of 
the church to become the horizon of 
the state. 

A league of nations ? Yes, but what 
sort of nations? No league of purely 
selfish nations can endure. If each 
nations wants the shelter of the league in 
order to secure international sanction 
for nationalistic pillage, or to protect 
its imperialistic ambitions, the league 
is dead before it is bom. Only the give 
and take of honorable peoples, only 
the honest desire to help the struggling 
masses of humanity, white and black 
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and yellow—only these Christian pur¬ 
poses can give permanence to any league. 
No machinery will do it. No exchange 
of documents can pledge a people to 
do a thing they unitedly desire not to 
do. There is no promise of peace on 
earth except to men of good-will. Chris¬ 
tianity can furnish the good-will, the 
dynamic behind the league, and so 
change the treaty from a scrap of paper 
into an instrument of the Kingdom of 
God. We want not merely peace but 
co-operation; not cessation of struggle 
but imited struggle against tyranny 
and ignorance, and poverty and sickness 
and despair. We want not a false 
internationalism which would wipe out 
all boundaries and destroy all local 
allegiance; we want the true inter¬ 
nationalism which binds north and south 
and east and west in ceaseless endeavor 
to make the whole world free from terror 
and joyous in the co-operative tasks of 
the new day. Science cannot do this— 


it can create engines of torture as easily 
as tools of labor. It brings men^s 
bodies together but cannot unite their 
souls. Diplomacy cannot do this—it 
has been more Machiavellian than 
Christian. Treaties cannot do this 
unless behind them is the confidence 
of faith. 

When the Son of Man cometh does he 
find faith in the earth ? Surely he 
has come again in the last five years. 
“He is sifting out the nations before 
his judgment seat. Our God is march¬ 
ing on.” Are we ready to march with 
him. Are we merely mourning over a 
vanished yesterday, merely appre¬ 
hensive over an unknown tomorrow? 
Let Marshal Foch, who knows both 
how to fight and how to pray, be our 
teacher at this hour. He has said: 

Victories are won by science, but also by 
faith. It was our admirable soldiers that 
did it. I have but one merit—^that of 
never despairing. 


RADICALISM IN RELIGION, BY A 
CONSERVATIVE 


BENJAMIN D. SCOTT 

Professor of Philosophy and English Bible in Simpson College 
Indianola, Iowa 


In a recent issue of one of the organs 
of a great Protestant denomination there 
appeared an article which suggested to 
the conservative writer of this sketch 
the title which appears above. The 
article referred to was from the pen of 
Dr. George P. Mains and was printed 


in the colimms of the California Chris- 
tian Advocate^ the Advocate being one 
of the official periodicals published by 
the Methodist Episcopal church. The 
caption of Dr. Mains’s article was in 
the form of the following question: Are 
These Books Vicious ? The books under 
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discussion included Albert C. Knudson’s 
The Religious Teaching of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and Ismar J. Peritz’ Old Testament 
History, All of the books utilize the 
results of modem historical criticism 
and are written frankly from the his¬ 
torical point of view. The question 
proposed by Dr. Mains and, after due 
discussion, answered in the negative, 
was called forth by severe strictures 
upon these books from representatives 
of the connectionalism to which Dr. 
Mains belongs. The objectors, viewing 
such books as subversive of the faith 
as it was delivered unto the fathers, 
protest against having them placed. 
in the hands of the young men who are 
preparing themselves for places of leader¬ 
ship in the pulpits of Methodism. 

If the radicalism represented by these 
objectors were an isolated phenomenon, 
confined to a limited group in a single 
denomination, the present writer would 
not have taken the trouble to set the 
refractory keys 6f his typewriter clicking 
off these lines. But it is not an isolated 
phenomenon, and it is radicalism, how¬ 
ever much its representatives may be 
surprised and, p>erhaps, incensed to find 
themselves so classified. These good 
men are insistent in the assertion that 
they are conservatives—conservators of 
the faith simple and unadulterated. 
They are to be foimd in practically all 
of the Protestant denominations, not 
in constant proportions, to be sure, but 
nevertheless in sufficient numbers to 
constitute an element entirely too im¬ 
portant to be ignored. Among their 
numbers may be found many of the most 
devout and consecrated of the members 
of the church of Jesus Christ. Hosts of 
them are daily and hourly enduring 


hardness as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. To impeach the integrity of 
their ultimate purposes or the purity 
and disinterestedness of their actuating 
motives would be nothing short of 
malicious libel; but to have recourse to 
the prerogative of which they so readily 
and often volubly avail themselves, the 
prerogative of frank criticism, is certainly 
a privilege which should not be denied 
those who differ with their point of 
view in certain major respects. It 
seems, however, to be an unwritten 
canon of conduct among those who do 
so differ that this privilege should be 
magnanimously waived. 

As a rule, the historical scholar is 
content to state his case impersonally, 
without polemic, dispassionately mar¬ 
shaling his facts and allowing the facts 
to speak for themselves. Not so the 
‘‘conservative” objector. Unable to 
meet the array of inflexible facts which 
shatter his cherished theories, he is 
prone to attempt to force the facts 
to fit the theories, or, baffled in this 
endeavor, to seek a vent for his dis¬ 
comfited feelings by heaping vitupera¬ 
tion upon those who dare to approach 
the things of religion without any Pro¬ 
crustean bed of preconceived theories. 
The historical scholar is assailed as a 
“dangerous man” and his method is 
pronounced the latest and most ingenious 
device of the Prince of Darkness for 
spreading his infernal kingdom among 
the sons of men. 

If those who proclaim and applaud 
such judgments were to discover how 
radical and revolutionary their own 
assumed conservatism really is, many 
of them would doubtless be stricken 
dumb with horror. The uncriticized 
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assumption on which they stand is that 
their position as regards matters of 
Christian faith and practice is identical 
with that taken by the church in 
the days of its inception. They seem 
serenely and sublimely oblivious of the 
fact that the orthodoxy which they 
cherish is the net result of eighteen 
hundred years of theological construc¬ 
tion and reconstruction. It appears 
never to occur to them that their 
particular and respective types of trini- 
tarianism, their precise theories of Bibli¬ 
cal inspiration and infallibility, their 
elaborately articulated plans of salva¬ 
tion, their static conceptions of the 
nature and function of the church were 
all unglimpsed by the last of the apos¬ 
tolic band to leave the ranks of the 
church militant and join the glorified 
company of the church triumphant. In 
fine, they seem to overlook the fact that 
the orthodoxy which they seek to con¬ 
serve is itself the radicalism of former 
days rendered rigid by tradition. It 
is scarcely too much to say that every 
article of the so-called conservative posi¬ 
tion has at one time or another been 
branded as “dangerous,*’ “revolution¬ 
ary,” “destructive of morals,” or “sub¬ 
versive of the faith.” The champion 
who enters the lists in behalf of such 
credal orthodoxy is in reality defending 
some council or schism or sect. Those 
who desire wittingly so to do are as¬ 
suredly entitled to the privilege. For 
them we have no word of censure; we 
only regret that they should elect such 
a course when there are so many other 
employments so much more worthy of 
their time and talent. 

The case of those who have un¬ 
wittingly followed this course is, how¬ 


ever, very different, and very much 
more hopeful, provided only that they 
are open-minded and disposed, having 
proved all things, to hold fast to that 
which is good. The process of proving 
the things of their traditional faith 
would in all probability be painfully 
disconcerting to many of them, as it 
proved to the writer when he, as a 
college student, undertook the task. 
It is not his intention to imply that as a 
college student he carried to satis¬ 
factory conclusion this very consider¬ 
able enterprise, or even that he would 
be so rash as to say that to this day he 
has brought this enterprise to comple¬ 
tion. What is meant is that the early 
stages of the process of criticism and 
revision were attended by “many a 
conflict, many a doubt.” He was par¬ 
ticularly troubled to reduce the tradi¬ 
tional view of the Christian scriptures, 
in which view he had been indoctrinated, 
to a tenable conception. He takes it 
for granted that his experience in this 
respect is typical and therefore selects 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration and 
absolute inerrancy of the scriptures as 
illustrative of the unwitting radicalism 
of the “conservative.” 

Briefly stated, this doctrine is that 
the precise collection of sixty-six books 
which make up the Protestant Bible 
and only these were verbally dictated 
to their writers by God himself; that 
the writers of the respective books 
acted as purely passive agents for the 
transcription of the divinely dictated 
messages, making no slightest individual 
contribution to the matter thus set 
down; that the resultant record is abso¬ 
lutely inerrant in all respects, whether 
as regards scientific fact, historical data. 
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or the concerns of ethics and religion; 
that this record has retained in trans¬ 
lation the absolute inerrancy of the 
original; that the view is based upon 
scriptural warrant and was the prevail¬ 
ing conception of the apostolic church. 
The doctrine, to be sure, is not always 
defined in such detail by those who hold 
it, but every element in the foregoing 
analysis is implicit in the view. 

That this conception of the Bible 
is a radical innovation of decidedly 
post-apostolic times becomes apparent 
upon consideration of the following 
facts: 

I. The Septuagint, the Greek version 
of the Old Testament in common use in 
New Testament times, contained more 
than a dozen books in addition to those 
that appear in our Protestant Bibles. 
These books, the so-called Apocrypha, 
were quoted as scripture by the early 
Christian church, have been accepted 
as scripture by the Eastern church of 
all ages, are a part of the Old Testament 
as used by the Roman Catholic church 
to this day, and were rejected by 
Protestantism only because they do 
not appear in the Hebrew Bible. The 
Hebrew canon was not finally closed 
until the Council of Jamnia, 90 a.d., 
twenty years after the final destruction 
of Jerusalem, when a band of refugee 
rabbis gathered to pass upon the 
canonicity of certain books whose right 
to a place in the Hebrew scriptures was 
still a moot question. It is clear, then, 
that Protestantism in restricting its 
authoritative Old Testament to the 
thirty-nine books of the Hebrew canon 
was setting aside the verdict of fifteen 
Christian centuries and introducing, 
as an innovation into Christian think¬ 


ing, a usage borrowed from sub-apostolic 
Judaism. 

2. An examination of the various 
books of the Bible discloses the fact 
that they are all shot through and 
through with the evidences of the 
personality of their writers and the 
spirit of the times in which they were 
written. Many of these books lay 
no claim to being divinely inspired; in 
fact, Paul states expressly in one place 
(I Cor. 7:25-40) that touching a certain 
matter he has no commandment of the 
Lord, that he is simply stating his own 
judgment, but that in delivering the 
judgment in question he thinks he has 
the Spirit of God. Certainly, then, the 
doctrine that all of the Biblical writers 
acted at all times as personalized type¬ 
writers upon which CJod wrote his Book 
is at least a post-Pauline innovation. 

3. The purpose of the Biblical writers 
was never to produce manuals of science 
or critical histories, but rather, in the 
spheres of morals and religion, to show 
the “very age and body of the time, 
its form and pressure.” So splendidly 
indifferent were these writers to such 
matters as scientific accuracy and his¬ 
torical consistency that the redactor 
of the Pentateuch did not hesitate to 
place side by side in his composite 
narrative two divergent accounts of the 
creation of the world, as if freely to 
offer his readers their choice, and the 
compilers of the sacred library as a 
whole did not hesitate to include the 
books of Kings and Chronicles, with all 
of their irreconcilable differences. The 
Biblical writer was solely concerned with 
voicing the ethical aspirations and reli¬ 
gious ideals of his day. If he drew 
upon the order of nature or the course 
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of human events for material, it was with 
the purpose of using that material to 
enforce his moral and religious lessons. 
It never occurred to anyone to set the 
Bible up as an authoritative manual 
of science and history imtil the develop¬ 
ment of modem scientific inquiry and 
critical investigation revealed the fact 
that there were discrepancies in the 
Biblical books in which these subjects 
play a secondary r 61 e. Jesus himself 
repudiated certain of the moral pre¬ 
cepts of the ancient scriptures* and the 
greatest of his apostles pronounced the 
venerable requirements of Old Testa¬ 
ment ritualism to be not obligatory upon 
those who are saved by grace through 
faith in Jesus Christ.* Surely it was 
neither Jesus nor Paul who first formu¬ 
lated the doctrine of the inerrancy of 
the ancient scriptures as regards ethics 
and religion. A most radical innova¬ 
tion this, which challenges the author¬ 
ity of the founder of the faith and of his 
greatest spokesman. 

4. There is not extant a single 
sentence or word or syllable of the 
original copy of any one of the sixty-six 
books of the Bible. The translations 
of the books which are in use today 
are all made from handwritten manu¬ 
scripts of varying antiquity, the earliest 
of which come from about the third 
century a.d. and no two of which are 
in complete agreement concerning the 
text. Moreover, the text of these 
manuscripts is often so badly corrupted, 
especially in certain of the books of 
the Old Testament, that it is now no 
longer intelligible and can be construed 

*£.g., see Matt. 5:38-42 and compare Lev. 

* Galatians, chap. 3. 


only by recourse to conjectural emenda¬ 
tions. This corruption of the text is 
the result of errors on the part of scribes 
in the age-long process of transcription. 
These facts make it clear that it is a 
suspiciously modem innovation to assert 
that the Bible in its present form pre¬ 
serves the absolute inerrancy of the 
original text. It would seem that 
nobody could in good faith make such 
an assertion imless he were unaware of 
the fact that our modem English Bible 
is a compromise rendering based upon 
many variant texts. 

5. Nowhere in the Bible is the claim 
advanced that the sixty-six books which 
compose the Protestant Bible are all 
divinely inspired and infallible. The 
reason for this fact is not hard to find; 
it is, briefly, that the books were not 
published serially by a board of editors 
who planned the whole set in the begin¬ 
ning and vouched for them severally 
and collectively as integral parts of a 
self-consistent whole. The latest book 
of the Hebrew scriptures was over two 
centuries old before the rabbis at Jamnia 
settled the canonicity of all of the thirty- 
nine. No statement, then, concerning 
the inspiration of the scriptures which 
might occur in any of these books could 
with any shred of reason be understood 
to apply to all of these thirty-nine writ¬ 
ings of ancient Israel. The twenty- 
seven books which compose the New 
Testament were not accepted by com¬ 
mon consent until the latter part of the 
fourth century a.d. The latest New 
Testament book was, therefore, nearly 
three centuries old before there was a 

19-20. 
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New Testament in the commonly ac¬ 
cepted meaning of the term. No state¬ 
ment, then, concerning the inspiration 
of scripture which might be foimd in 
any of these books could with any show 
of reason be held to apply to all of the 
twenty-seven books of a collection 
which nowhere existed as a whole. 
These considerations prove conclusively 
that the doctrine of the verbal inspira¬ 
tion and the inerrancy of the Protestant 
Bible as a whole is not based upon 
scriptural warrant and could not have 
been the prevailing view of the apostolic 
church, for the very suflScient reason 
that the apostolic church did not have 
the Protestant Bible. As a matter 
of fact, the very early church considered 
some half dozen other books as equal 
in authority to the books which appear 
in our modem New Testament and 
several of these other books came peril¬ 
ously near finding place in the canon 
of Christian scriptures. 

Historical analysis similar to the 
foregoing would lead to like conclusions 
with regard to the origin of many other 
traditional doctrines which are looked 
upon by those who hold them as repre¬ 
sentative of the primitive Christian 


point of view, but enough has been said 
already to support the assertion that 
the “conservative’’ is in reality often 
desperately and dangerously radical! 
It must be freely admitted that much 
critical scholarship has been avowedly 
destructive and has tended to subvert 
faith in the eternal verities of God and 
the spirit, but it should also be insisted 
that the genuine conservative is he who 
makes it his prime concern to discover 
precisely what the sacred writers meant 
when they spoke concerning the deep 
things of God, and, having made this 
discovery, endeavors to conserve their 
message and the spirit from which it 
flowed and to render them vitally 
operative in the life of his own day and 
generation. Such is the only conserva¬ 
tism worth while. It is so busy drinking 
deep at the wells of living water spring¬ 
ing up unto everlasting life and so 
engrossed with giving of these waters 
to thirsty lips that it has scant time to 
spare for the concerns of those who, 
forgetful of the waters themselves, 
center attention upon the form of the 
canals and conduits whereby they have 
been carried across the continents and 
through the centuries. 
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THE VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
THE THEOLOGICAL CURRICULUM' 


J. M. POWIS SMITH, PH.D. 

Professor of the Old Testament Language and Literature in the 
University of Chicago 


We are living in a new world. “Old 
things have passed away; all things are 
become new.” Even where old things 
are not utterly discarded, they have had 
to undergo re-^xamination and show 
cause for their continuance. Nothing 
is more conservative of tradition than 
religion; and in the field of religion 
nothing fights harder for its life than 
theology. Naturally, therefore, theo¬ 
logical curricula are not the type of 
thing most susceptible to change. But 
the revolutionary quality of the present 
age is so pronounced that even theo¬ 
logical professors are beginning to ques¬ 
tion the validity of many of their 
ancient claims. On every hand the 
theological course is being scrutinized 
with a view to making it serve the needs 
of the present age more effectively. 
This was one of the main subjects under 
consideration at the Cambridge Con¬ 
ference last August. The Episcopal 
Church Congress held in New York 
early last May was manifestly in favor 
of a radical change in the seminary 
training of candidates for the ministry. 
At such a time it is incumbent upon 
the representatives of each subject in¬ 
cluded in the curriculiun to investigate 
the right of that subject to maintain its 
hold upon its traditional claim to the 


student’s time. At a recent Episcopal 
conference the proposition to eliminate 
the Old Testament “lesson” from the 
ritual was seriously made. It is as a 
result of such searchings of heart that 
in behalf of the required study of the 
Old Testament on the part of candi¬ 
dates for a theological degree I present 
this apologia. 

In the theological curricula of days 
gone by the Old Testament was given 
a much more prominent place than that 
which it now occupies. Its importance 
was so keenly felt that insistence was 
laid upon the study of Hebrew as the 
key to its interpretation; and the study 
of Hebrew was not postponed to the 
seminary period but was begun in the 
college course preparatory thereto. It 
is a familiar fact to all students of recent 
Baptist history that the late President 
Harper delivered his commencement 
oration in Hebrew as a boy of fourteen 
at Muskingum College. This practice 
at Muskingum was but an isolated sur¬ 
vival of a custom that was quite common 
at an earlier day. Harvard College was 
founded for the purpose of training up a 
properly equipped ministry. Naturally, 
therefore, the study of Hebrew was given 
a large place. At the beginning, candi¬ 
dates for the A.B. degree were required 


> An address at the Theological Conference held in connection with the commencement exercises 
of Rochester Theological Seminary on May 5. Publication here is with the consent of the editor of 
the Rochester Seminary Bulletin^ in which the address is also appearing. 
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to take not only Hebrew and Greek, but 
also S)niac and Aramaic. Similar pre¬ 
scriptions prevailed at Yale. A period 
of ‘‘degeneration” was inaugurated by 
Harvard in 1787, when Hebrew was 
made optional. Facilis descensus Avernu 
The process of relaxation, being started, 
went on apace until ultimately not only 
the colleges but also the theological 
seminaries began to treat Hebrew as 
nonessential. The most recent addi¬ 
tion to the list of those thus dispensing 
with Hebrew is Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. The General 
Synod of the Lutheran Church in the 
United States still requires every candi¬ 
date for ordination to possess a knowl¬ 
edge of Hebrew, and the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at Princeton con¬ 
tinues to make it a prerequisite for 
graduation. When President Harper 
inaugurated the new fashion by dis¬ 
pensing with the prerequisite of Hebrew 
at Chicago, it was done, not because of 
any diminution of interest in the Old 
Testament or of belief in its value, but 
because he rightly thought that to 
occupy every student’s energy during 
a large portion of his time in the Divinity 
School with the learning of Hebrew 
paradigms and the memorizing of 
vocabularies was not the most eflFective 
way of giving him an adequate knowl¬ 
edge of the Old Testament as preparation 
for his work as a minister. 

However, the former emphasis upon 
the Old Testament as indispensable to 
the minister was part and parcel of a 
theory of Scripture which has now passed 
away. As long as men thought of Scrip¬ 
ture as the literal utterance of God 
expressly conveyed to men through 
specially endowed individuals who acted 


as mere amanuenses, it was quite natural 
that they should be anxiously solicitous 
to obtain all the light possible from such 
a revelation. It was a perfectly logical 
conclusion from this conception of Scrip¬ 
ture that the Bible must constitute a 
complete guide for all human conduct; 
no contingency could arise in human 
experience for which there would not 
be found an adequate rule in the Scrip¬ 
tures. With this attitude toward the 
Bible, it was certainly necessary to 
search out every hidden bit of wisdom 
that the sacred book might contain. To 
be equipped for this task the minister, 
whose whole business it was as a preacher 
to expound the “word of God,” must 
indisputably possess a competent knowl¬ 
edge of the languages in which that word 
was conveyed unto men. All this sort 
of thing led to meticulously minute 
researches into the meaning of the Scrip¬ 
ture. No book in human historv has 
been the victim of so much labor ex¬ 
pended upon its intjerpretation, not to 
say misinterpretation, as the Bible. 
The Old Testament came in for its full 
share of attention because it was looked 
upon as equally inspired with the New 
Testament and as furnishing the key 
to much of the m)rstery of the Nfew 
Testament revelation. 

That conception of Scripture, how¬ 
ever, has been outgrown by modem 
interpreters. For us the Old Testament 
is the record of the religious experience 
of ancient Israel. It is therefore an 
intensely h\iman document. Whatever 
may have lain behind this experience, 
the fact that the Hebrew religion was 
worked out by the Hebrew people is 
indisputably clear. It bears the marks 
of its authorship indelibly stamped upon 
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its soul. Whatever else inspiration may 
have done, it did not rob the Hebrew 
writers of their individuality. Personal 
characteristics of style and of soul are 
manifest on every page. One writer dif¬ 
fers from another even as one star differs 
from another star in glory. Human 
weakness and failure crop out every¬ 
where and strew the path of the ascend¬ 
ing Hebrew life even up to the highest 
levels. 

We have therefore come to see clearly 
that the Old Testament must be put 
upon the same basis as all other litera¬ 
ture, tested by the same standards, given 
no exemptions, and made to establish 
its claims to a place in human interest 
by its sheer inherent merit. Deprived 
of all external support and viewed as a 
product of the human mind, divinely 
guided and sustained to be sure, here as 
elsewhere where men are striving toward 
the achievement of the best within their 
reach, what has the Old Testament to 
say in behalf of its claim to a large place 
in the theological curriculum of today ? 

We may begin our answer to this 
question by calling attention to a very 
obvious, but none the less impoilint, 
fact. We are dealing with a condition 
and not a theory. We are not con¬ 
fronted by a clean slate upon which we 
may write as we will. Our students are 
going forth to be ministers in an estab¬ 
lished institution—the church. That 
church has certain clearly defined atti¬ 
tudes and traditions. It has been 
trained up through the centuries upon 
Bible study. It is hardly awake yet 
to the great change in our conception 
of the Bible of which I have already 
spoken. The young minister going out 
to his first church finds himself con¬ 


fronted by the necessity of expounding 
the Old Testament both in public and 
in private. Bible classes must be taught, 
the difficulties of individuals with the 
Bible in general and the Old Testament 
in particular must be handled wisely 
and competently, the minister must 
know his Old Testament well if he is to 
command the respect of his entire con¬ 
gregation. To be an ignoramus on the 
subject would be fatal to the highest 
success. Then, too, this familiarity with 
the Old Testament on the part of the 
congregation as a whole is an advantage 
not to be ignored. It places at the 
preacher’s disposal a great amount of 
valuable material, familiar to his people, 
from which he may draw illustrative and 
inspirational matter that because of its 
very familiarity is more effective in ac¬ 
complishing the end sought than any 
unknown literature could be, no matter 
how fine its quality. The Old Testa¬ 
ment speaks to us in the familiar tones 
of a long-time friend. 

But from still another angle of 
approach we come to the conclusion 
that the Old Testament must be well 
known by the minister as the sacred 
literature of the existing church. No 
small proportion of the theological 
perversions and fantastic dreams which 
are just now so persistently current and 
so perniciously misleading among us 
obtains its inspiration from a mistaken 
view of the Old Testament. The visions 
of Joel and the trances of Daniel are 
made to do forced service in behalf of 
all kinds of fanciful, premillenarian 
interpretations of our own age and the 
immediate future. No less a person 
than the Bishop of Durham has recently 
put the prestige of his high position 
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behind the confident prediction that 
Jesus will return to this earth next year 
(1920) to inaugurate the new Golden 
Age. Every minister is brought up 
against this kind of thing sooner or later. 
It is the business of the pastor to protect 
the church against the ravages of this 
disease. It is only by the inculcation 
of right methods and points of view in 
interpretation that such errors can be 
driven out. A minister not possess¬ 
ing some degree of competence in 
Old Testament interpretation is easy 
prey for these experts in misinterpre¬ 
tation. 

Passing from these considerations 
growing out of the existing status quo, 
let us come to the consideration of the 
Old Testament itself. What credentials 
does it bring? Right at the threshold 
of our investigation we discover that 
we are dealing with a body of great 
literature. Great literature is that in 
which the splendor of great ideas is 
matched by the splendor of the language 
in which they are clothed. It is this 
perfect union that makes the Old Testa¬ 
ment supremely great as literature. 
The New Testament here must cede the 
palm of pre-eminence to the Old. While 
on the whole superior in the high quality 
of its spiritual and ethical ideals, the 
New Testament was not written by men 
possessed of a discriminating taste for 
words and a fine sense of form. But in 
the Old Testament we find historical 
narrative, imaginative story, prophetic 
oratory, gnomic philosophy, lyric poetry, 
and dramatic argument at their very 
best. If this proposition needs further 
support than my poor judgment affords, 
let me cite the opinions of some who have 
a better right to speak upon literary 


matters than I. Tennyson, for example, 
pronounced the Book of Job the 
greatest poem whether of ancient or 
modem times.” Carlyle in his Lectures 
on Heroes said of the same poem, ‘T call 
it, apart from all theories about it, one 
of the grandest things ever written with 
pen. One feels indeed as if it were not 
Hebrew. Such a noble universality, 
different from noble patriotism or noble 
sectarianism, reigns in it. A noble 

Book; all men’s Book.There is 

nothing written, I think, in the Bible 
or out of it, of equal literary merit.” 
Addison declares that Horace and Pindar 
when compared with the Hebrew Psalter 
display ‘‘an absurdity and confusion of 
style” and “a comparative poverty of 
imagination.” Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, of the Department of English 
Literature in Yale University, says: 

The poetry of the Bible is not only the 
highest poetry to be foimd anywhere in 
literature, it contains the essence of aU re¬ 
ligion, so far as religion consists in aspira¬ 
tions. In this way, Job, the Psalms, and 
Isaiah contain an eternal element of truth, 
that no advance in the world’s thought can 

make obsolete.The Bible contains 

not only the finest historical prose, and the 
finest epic and lyric poetry; in philosophy, 
practical wisdom, and political economy it 
is also supreme. Modem pessimism, even 
in the great artist Schopenhauer, finds no 
more beautiful expression than in the book 

of Ecclesiastes.When President 

Eliot was requested by the authorities at 
Washington to select a sentence for a con¬ 
spicuous place in the great library, he said 
there was nothing in the history of literature 
more worthy than a pair of lines from the 
prophet Micah: 

“What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” 
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I need not weary you with further 
citations of similar judgments, of which 
there is no lack. I will only say that 
the minister who wishes to become 
master of the grand style can do no 
better than to soak his mind in the 
apt phraseology and glowing imagery 
of the Old Testament. Perhaps the 
average minister’s preaching is lacking 
at no point more than at this. The 
duU, drab monotony of many a sermon 
is enough to paralyze the most spiritual 
message. 

Against the claim of the present age 
that our own period as compared with 
the distant past, is infinitely more im¬ 
portant and has greater right, yea, 
practically exclusive right, to the theo¬ 
logical student’s attention, the Old Tes¬ 
tament makes confident protest. The 
very fact that the Old Testament is a 
record of the past is one of its strongest 
assets. The nearness of our own times 
is their greatest disadvantage from the 
point of view of the student. The stage 
of the drama of present-day life is 
crowded so full of figures and of actions 
that it is extraordinarily difficult to 
discover any plot or progress. To use 
an overworked phrase, “We cannot see 
the woods for the trees.” We require 
perspective in order to estimate cor¬ 
rectly the relations of society. Distance 
is imperative, if we are to get things in 
proper proportions. This difficulty in 
appreciating the significance of con¬ 
temporary people and movements and 
especially in discerning the outlines 
of large operations amid the crowded 
mass of detail in contemporary life 
has been well stated by Elizabeth Bar¬ 
rett Browning in her lines on “Mount 
Athos”: 


• Every age. 

Through being beheld too close, is ill- 
discemed 

By those who have not lived i>ast it. We’ll 
suppose 

Mount Athos carved, as Alexander schemed, 
To some colossal statue of a man. 

The peasants gathering brushwood in his ear. 
Had guessed as little as the browsing goats 
Of form or feature of humanity 
Up there—^in fact, had traveled five miles off 
Or ere the giant image broke on them 
Full human profile, nose and chin distinct. 
Mouth, muttering rhythms of silence up the 
sky, 

And fed at evening with the blood of suns; 
Grand torso,—^hand, that flung perpetually 
The largesse of a silver river down 
To all the country pastures. Tis even thus 
With times we live in,—evermore too great 
To be apprehended near. 

In the case of the past, however, the 
mass of detail has for the most part 
dropped away, so that the main outlines 
of the figure stand out in fairly high 
relief. We can see the progress of 
society from stage to stage through the 
generations. We can discriminate be¬ 
tween those forces which made for 
progress and for the enrichment of 
human life, and those which were 
reactionary and destructive in their 
tendencies. Such a survey of the past 
is involved in the study of the Old 
Testament. The student is carried back 
to a period about two thousand five 
hundred years before Christ. During 
that long succession of centuries he sees 
nations rise and fall only to be succeeded 
by other nations which repeat the 
process. Sumerian, Babylonian, Egyp¬ 
tian, Hittite, Assyrian, Scythian, neo- 
Babylonian, Mede, Persian, and Greek 
all come forward and play their part 
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and each in turn retires into the back¬ 
ground of oblivion. During all this 
period the little, despised Hebrew holds 
his own, not by virtue of his military 
might, of which he had none, nor 
because of his political sagacity, for 
which he was not famous, but by 
reason of his devotion to a moral and 
spiritual ideal which lifted him above 
the petty and sordid strifes of the world 
aroimd him and saved him to be the 
spiritual teacher of mankind. No man 
can come away from a survey of that 
great history unimpressed by the vitaliz¬ 
ing and victorious power of the truly 
spiritual life. No man can enter into 
sympathetic understanding of that great 
movement and say that the organizing 
force of the social universe is indifferent 
to moral values. The moral and the 
spiritual are the very things that did not 
perish. 

History is mankind’s greatest teacher, 
and no phase of her instruction is more 
illuminating than that represented by 
the history of religion. We have long 
been familiar with the fact that none of 
the higher religions, so called, sprang 
into being full grown. Each is the 
product of a long historical process. 
By gradual and slow stages they arrived 
at their full power and splendor. The 
Old Testament makes indisputably clear 
to us the fact that this element of process 
is part and parcel of our own deeply 
beloved religion. It brings right into the 
sphere of our own religious thinking a 
recognition of the fact that our religion 
is no static and fixed thing, but, as the 
product of a dynamic development still 
incomplete, is destined to expand to 
greater proportions and to ascend to 
loftier moral and spiritual heights. In 


the Old Testament we see the Hebrew 
religion growing right before our eyes. 
Better still, we see the forces at work 
that make that growth possible. We 
come to recognize the Old Testament 
as the record of a socialized religious 
experience. That experience was the 
resultant of many co-operating social, 
political, economic, and psychic forces. 
Under the operation of these influences, 
the Hebrews, generation after generation, 
worked out their own religious salvation. 
We see that this great literature was 
the precipitate of a series of complex 
situations into which the makers of the 
Old Testament threw themselves heart 
and soul. They did not aim to produce 
great literature; they sought rather to 
serve their day and generation in the 
fear of God. The great literature was 
a by-product. Their task was to inter¬ 
pret history, past and present, from the 
point of view of the religion they repre¬ 
sented. Their interpretations differed 
as the times and clrciunstances changed 
amid which they lived. We find David 
protesting to Saul that he is being 
driven out by his enemies from the land 
of Yahweh into a land over which 
Yahweh has no dominion, and he is 
overwhelmed by the thought that he 
may die there ‘‘away from the presence 
of Yahweh.” At a later day, when the 
Hebrew mind had been long in intimate 
contact with the fact of world-dominion 
on the part of Assyria, Babylon, and 
Persia in turn, a psalmist wrote of God: 

Whither shall I go from Thy spirit ? 

Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence ? 
If I ascend up into heaven, Thou are there; 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold. Thou art 
there. 

If I take the wings of the morning 
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And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
Even there woxild Thy hand lead me, 

And Thy right hand woxild hold me. 

—Ps. 139:7-10. 

But underlying all the successive 
changes in interpretation which a con¬ 
stantly changing world forced upon 
them, there persisted an abiding faith— 
a faith which adjusted itself to each new 
situation afresh, a faith that was 
never daunted by difficulty and that 
triumphed over all obstacles, a faith 
that grew deeper and broader with the 
progress of the centuries, as IsraePs 
knowledge of the universe expanded 
and her insight into human nature 
became keener. When I call to your 
minds the fact that Israel started its 
historical career in a world divided up 
among contending deities, of whom 
Yahweh was but one, that all these gods 
alike, Yahweh included, were estimated 
and valued by their power to bring 
prosperity and victory to their respec¬ 
tive peoples, that the Hebrew people 
was among the weakest of the nations 
and suffered a series of unparalleled 
disasters at the hands of greater nations 
worshiping other gods, and that as the 
military and political prestige of Israel 
decreased its conception of Yahweh grew 
in inverse geometrical ratio, so that it 
actually declared Yahweh to be the 
supreme and only God of the Universe 
at the very time when he had lost even 
his own temple and could not call a 
foot of soil his own, I am sure you will 
agree with me that the faith of Israel 
is a unique experience in human history, 
that it is magnificently superb, challen¬ 
ging our admiration and demanding 
our serious study. No man can rightly 
call faith an effeminate or puny thing 


when he takes into account the heroic 
achievement of the faith of the Hebrews. 

A proper study of the long period of 
historical development represented in 
the experience of the Hebrew people 
brings out into clear recognition the 
slow and painful way in which mankind 
moves forward. The present is built 
up out of the past inch by inch, as it 
were, even as the coral reef slowly lifts 
its head above the waves. The religion 
of the present is the heir of the religious 
treasures handed down from the past. 
The achievements of the race are not 
to be lightly esteemed or thoughtlessly 
ignored. They represent the silent and 
often unrecognized labors of imtold 
generations of our kind. Society is 
not organized completely in a night. 
The existing order is not a thing of 
yesterday. The religious ideals of today 
reach back into the far distant past and 
come to us freighted with the joys and 
sorrows of the generations. The world 
in the past has gone on and grown up 
in that slow and laborious way; we 
have no reason to suppose that the 
present is likely to see any striking 
change of method in our progress. 
This is a fact which we do well to keep 
in mind in these days when the Bol¬ 
shevist would move in everywhere and 
substitute revolution for evolution at 
a moment^s notice. The kind of study 
that the Old Testament requires, if 
it is to be rightly understood, makes 
for a historical attitude toward the social 
order as a whole and tends to keep the 
minister from ill-considered enthusiasms 
for impossible panaceas. 

When we come to close grips with 
the experience of the Hebrew saints, 
we learn much for our comfort and 
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inspiration. We discover that the 
leaders of the religious life and thought 
of the Hebrews trod no ro)ral road to 
truth and light. They struggled forward 
toward the light; they battled for the 
truth even as we do. They suffered 
and died for the right just as men have 
done in all ages. They had no helps 
that are not available to us. They 
received no guidance then that is not 
at hand now. They lived in a world 
ordered in accordance with the same 
underlying laws as the world today. 
The God who led Israel out of Egypt 
is the God that led the negro out of 
bondage. The prophets were the spokes¬ 
men of God in exactly the same way 
the modem preacher may be. The 
Hebrew seer had no way of enforcing 
his leadership upon the life and thought 
of his generation. All he could do 
was to utter the truth as persuasively 
and forcefully as he could and trust it to 
make its own impression and win its own 
way. Truth was its own best witness 
then exactly as now. Is any minister 
discouraged and inclined to excuse 
himself on the ground that he has not 
the external aids and supports that were 
enjoyed by the Hebrew prophets ? Let 
him not seek consolation in that quarter. 
The truth is rather that the modem 
minister is provided with a hundred 
helps and inspirations to every one 
that the Hebrew prophets could com¬ 
mand. The wonder is that they did 
so much with such small means. We 
with our abundance of religious litera¬ 
ture, with our immense wealth, with our 
splendidly organized religious institu¬ 
tions, and with all the experience of the 
ages behind us, have no right to be satis¬ 
fied with small things. The example 


of the Hebrew thinkers and workers 
should stimulate us to the accomplish¬ 
ment of tasks of world-wide magnitude 
and world-changing significance. There 
is no chasm between the world of the 
Hebrews and our own. God is the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. We 
are a part of one continuous ongoing 
stream of human experience. When 
we tap the stream higher up on its 
course we find the quality of the water 
the same there as here, but the volume 
here in its lower reaches has increased 
manyfold. If in its early course the 
stream set in motion great forces for 
human betterment, the forces operated 
by the stream of today are of infinitely 
greater power. There is in the survey 
of Hebrew history no cause for pessimism 
but every reason for and invitation to 
an optimistic forward look. 

I might go on to speak of the value of 
the study of the Old Testament as 
preparatory and indispensable to a 
correct appreciation of the New Testa¬ 
ment. I ought to say something about 
the wonderful treasure of religious 
inspiration found in the devotional 
literature of the Old Testament. The 
splendid homiletical resources that the 
Old Testament places at the disposal 
of the preacher ought not to be ignored; 
and the great store of social idealism 
glowing forth from the words of the 
great prophets clamors for recognition. 
But these and other such aspects of 
the subject must be passed over out of 
consideration for your time and patience. 
One other phase of the question, 
however, must be granted a little atten¬ 
tion. We have seen that the thought of 
the Hebrews expanded with the process 
of the suns. Earlier stages of thought 
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were outgrown and left behind. The 
circumstances of life in the world which 
Hebrew religion was called upon to 
interpret in terms of God were continu¬ 
ally changing. Therefore the interpre¬ 
tation likewise changed. What was 
truth for one generation was incomplete 
and therefore erroneous for a later age. 
The Hebrew prophets with one consent 
from first to last taught with tremen¬ 
dous emphasis that piety was rewarded 
by prosperity. The conditions of 
Hebrew life made this a very difficult 
doctrine to maintain; and it is an inter¬ 
esting study to follow through the 
successive attempts to justify the doc¬ 
trine and so to vindicate the ways of 
God to men. But in the course of time 
there arose a man with the courage to 
throw the entire doctrine overboard 
and to maintain that religion was the 
greatest good in life, even if all material 
rewards were lacking. He expresses 
his conviction on this point as follows: 

For though the fig tree do not blossom, 
Neither be there fruit in the vines; 

Though the labor of the olive fail, 

And the fields 3deld no food; 

Though the flock be cut off from the fold. 
And there be no herd in the stalls; 

Yet I will rejoice in Yahweh; 

I will exult in the God of my salvation. 

—Hab. 3:17, 18. 

This same point of view is set forth 
at greater length and in majestic form 
in the Book of Job. Earlier Israel 
worshiped a national God; Israel fuU- 
grown worshiped the God of the uni¬ 
verse. Early Israel stressed ritual even 
to the point of offering human sacrifice 
to Yahweh; later Israel emphatically 
repudiated this interpretation of God’s 
will and substituted for it a magnifi¬ 


cently ethical interpretation, a specimen 
of which finds utterance in this familiar 
passage: 

Wherewith shall I come before Yahweh, 
And bow myself before the God of the 
heavens ? 

Shall I come before him with bumt-offerings, 
With calves a year old ? 

Will Yahweh be pleased with thousands of 
rams, 

With tens of thousands of rivers of oil ? 
Shall I give my first-bom for my transgres¬ 
sion. 

The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? 
It has been told thee, O man, what is good. 
Yea, what does Yahweh seek from thee, 

But to do justice and to love kindness, 

And to walk humbly with thy God ? 

—Mic. 6:6-8. 

That the theological student should 
recognize the operation of the law of 
growth in the history of his own religion 
and come to that realization early in 
the progress of the curriculum is a 
matter of great importance. He cannot 
escape that truth if he be made thor¬ 
oughly familiar with the development 
of religious thought in Israel. But 
if that discovery is made in the field 
of the Old Testament, the student will 
be very dull indeed if he does not, 
even without much aid from his teachers, 
discern that the same law of growth has 
operated all the way down, even up to 
the present day. The necessary result 
of this will be seen in a changed attitude 
toward theological questions. We shall 
hear less of “the faith once delivered 
unto the saints” and more of the faith 
that sets itself to the removing of moun¬ 
tains, to the task of bringing the world 
of today into conformity with the will of 
God. We shall be less troubled by 
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rigid adherence to outgrown and outworn 
shibboleths, and more concerned about 
catching the meaning and significance 
of the movements of the life of today. 
We shall be far more charitable in our 
attitude to the divergent views of 
other bodies of Christians to whom we 
already give credit for a religious zeal 
and devotion no whit inferior to our own. 
We shall give less heed to the indoctri¬ 
nation of theological students in so far 
as that means providing them with a 
complete system of theology which is 
to last them their life through; and 
we shall lay more emphasis upon securing 
openness of mind and alertness of vision 
** that the man of God may be complete, 
furnished completely unto every good 
work.’’ Our ideal minister will possess 
these three things at least—unstinted 
devotion to the good of man which is 
the glory of God, an adequate knowledge 
of the history of religious and social 
development, and the willingness and 
ability to adjust his interpretation of 
life and his methods of work to the 
constant changes which the world is 
undergoing. The minister must be a 
guide for the present and a pioneer of 
the future if he is to fulfil his function 
for the church and society. 

This means that we must be more 
concerned about giving our students a 
right method than a right message. 
We shall, of course, do our best to set 
their feet in the way of truth as we see 
it. But we shall not delude ourselves 
or them by allowing ourselves to think 
that we have discovered the final 
truth. We shall rather agree with 
Robinson, the Pilgrim Father, that 
“God has yet more truth to break 
forth from His word,” and from His 


world. We shall therefore be eager 
that our men be on the lookout for the 
never-ceasing revelation of God in 
the ongoing universe and in the society 
round about them. And we shall be 
solicitous that they be so trained in 
the search for truth that they will not 
go through their own times blind to 
the religious and moral significance of 
the life in which they share. That 
means an ability to see through the 
superficialities of life, to sweep aside the 
incidental and ephemeral details, to 
penetrate to the heart of a social or 
political situation, and to read there 
the handwriting of God. No message 
that we can pump into our men will 
stand the test of time in all details— 
yea, even some of our central principles 
may be outgrown—but the passion 
for truth, loyalty to fact, with persistent 
and self-sacrificing devotion to the 
search for reality in human experience 
will never be out of date. It is much 
more important for the world that our 
students be able to think out and formu¬ 
late for themselves their own message, 
even if it should be in some cases a 
deficient message, than that they should 
parrot-like repeat ad infinitum a message 
dictated to them by their theological pro¬ 
fessors, even though they should succeed 
in getting that message letter-perfect. 

How does the meadow-flower its bloom 
unfold? 

Because the lovely little flower is free 
Down to its root, and in that freedom bold; 

And so the grandeur of the forest-tree 
Comes not by casting in a formal moxild. 

But from its own divine vitality. 

—^Wordsworth, Sonnet xlvii. 

The message that is the product of the 
minister’s own mental and spiritual 
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travail has a power over ^people that a 
lesson learned by rote can never have; 
and it will not lose its power with the 
progress of time, if the minister has 
learned in his youth the vital necessity of 
keeping himself in sympathetic contact 
with the spiritual progress of his day, 
and has thus been enabled to keep 
his message fresh and timely. 

Am I assigning too large a place to 
the contribution of the Old Testament 
toward the student’s equipment ? I 
think not. At least the study of the 
Old Testament has done all this of 
which I speak and even more for many 


men within the range of my own ex¬ 
perience as a student and teacher. 
And if it be given a fair chance in the 
hands of competent teachers, it will 
always justify itself in the minds of 
competent students. The Old Testa¬ 
ment is a great book and is capable 
of arousing great minds to great 
thoughts. It was there that Jesus 
found the inspiration for his life-work, 
and we can hardly overemphasize the 
value of the literature that fired his 
imagination and stirred his enthusiasm 
to splendid utterance and incomparable 
action. 


CHRISTIANITY FACING A CRISIS 


REV. N. S. BRADLEY, D.D. 

* First Congregational Church, Saginaw, Michigan 


This is not the first time in its long 
history that Christianity has had to face 
a crisis. More than once in recent years 
the Christian religion has come to a 
cross-road, but today we are told that 
it has reached the end of its journey. 
Many who stoutly deny this frankly 
admit the present crisis is more crucial 
than any of the conflicts from which 
our faith has successfully emerged in 
the past. 

Fortunately the issue which today 
confronts the Christian faith is sharply 
defined, and the great events of the past 
few years have forced the problem to 
the center of our consciousness. It is 
apparent that the world-war is both 


destroying and re-creating the economic 
and social world, and quite evident 
that the great upheaval is giving impetus 
to a similar process, for some time in 
progress, in the religious world. What 
is the issue on which the future of our 
faith turns? What are the questions 
today, the answers to which will deter¬ 
mine whether Christianity can continue 
to satisfy the religious needs of thought¬ 
ful men ? These are not questions such 
as our fathers had to answer; they are 
not even such questions as agitated 
the church a quarter of a century 
ago. The drift of destiny has carried 
us to a new field, a field filled with new 
values. 
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The validity of our faith is no longer 
involved in any of the questions of 
historicity. Whether the external world 
is the product of a Creative Energy 
occup)dng the stage of infinite endeavor 
for six short days, or the result of a 
progressive process always begun and 
never finished, is no longer a burning 
question; whether the Book of Job is 
the record of an actual experience, or 
the report of a masterful imagination 
used for noble ends is not of first impor¬ 
tance; whether the Book of Jonah is 
a fact, or a bit of fiction; whether Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, or these five 
books are a compilation from older 
documents; whether the sun stood still 
at the conunand of Joshua while the 
Huns of the older time were touched with 
the fear of Jehovah, or the passage 
describing the event but a quotation 
from a war ballad of an earlier date, 
are of no vital concern. Thoughtful 
men are no longer asking such questions. 
Only a few decades ago this was the 
battleground, where the defenders and 
the opponents of the faith fought fiercely. 
The contestants agreed that if these 
statements were not facts the Bible is 
false. It has been said that Mr. Inger- 
soll thought if he could prove that Moses 
and David made mistakes he had proved 
that Christianity is a mistake. The 
agnostics claimed that if they could 
establish the fallibility of the records 
they had demolished the inspiration of 
the message; the orthodox accepted the 
challenge, and here the issue was joined. 
Both felt that the validity of Christianity 
was in the balance. 

We have left all that far behind. We 
now know that such controversies do 
not touch, much less determine, the 


question of Christianity's fitness to 
survive. The authority of a book is 
not, necessarily, involved in its author¬ 
ship. The thirteenth chapter of First ^ 
Corinthians is profoundly true, whoever 
wrote it. And we have learned to dis¬ 
tinguish, in literature, between fact 
and truth. Uncle Tom's Cabin is not 
a fact, but it is a fairly true picture of 
American slavery in the past century. 
And Hebrew fiction may be the vehicle 
for moral truth. An earthen vessel 
may contain a precious treasure. A 
human, faltering, faulty record may be 
the agency through which is conveyed 
a divine message. 

No more is the validity of Christianity 
for our day involved in the question of 
supematuralism. A short time ago 
this was the battle-ground of faith. 
Here again the opponents of Christian¬ 
ity, and her defenders, accepted the 
issue squarely. Some of the most dis¬ 
tinguished scholars of the nineteenth 
century, and the staunchest defenders 
of the faith, believed that if the miracles 
were disproved Christianity would dis¬ 
appear. If Jesus were not bom without 
a human father, if he did not change 
water into wine, and restore the dead to 
life again, then his religion is false. 
This was the point around which the war 
of words waged. The noise of that 
battle is now hushed. The opponents 
of traditional Christianity no longer 
argue that modem science has disproved 
the miraculous; they afltan that the 
question is outgrown, that it is obsolete, 
that no intelligent persons are longer 
interested in its discussions. While 
thoughtful defenders of the faith do 
not allow that the miraculous is thus 
certainly disposed of, they accommodate 
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themselves to the situation by the agree¬ 
ment that the question is not important. 
Whether the miracles go or remain, the 
spirit of Christianity abides. The viril¬ 
ity of the gospel is not dependent upon 
the story of its author’s supernatural 
birth. The marvelous message requires 
no miraculous backgroimd. The word 
needs no impetus of wonder-work. The 
question of burning interest is, not 
whether Jesus once raised a dead body, 
but whether he can now rouse a dull 
soul; not whether he long ago fed a few 
thousand men with some loaves and 
little fishes, but whether his religion 
will now satisfy the spiritual hunger of 
mankind; not whether his death upon 
the cross, once for all, made atonement 
for racial sin, but whether his philosophy 
points the way to social salvation here 
and now. These are the questions which 
deep-seeing men of all phases of belief 
are today asking. Our age is less 
concerned with the past exploits of 
Christianity than with its present poten¬ 
cies. 

Nor is the present crisis of Chris¬ 
tianity involved in any questions of 
intellectualism. It is true the Christian 
church continues to define discipleship 
in the terms of an intellectual belief, 
rather than in the terms of a moral 
purpose. And this is one reason why 
modem men do not respond more readily 
to the church’s call. The open-eyed 
man is quite unable to regard meta¬ 
physics as more important than morals, 
dogma as more primary than duty, 
creed as more essential than character. 
This, however, is where the historic 
creeds place the emphasis. The creeds 
of the Christian church diverge along 
many doctrinal lines, but at one point 


they meet; they unite in intellectualizing 
discipleship. Dr. Peabody in speaking 
of the creeds says, ‘‘they assume the 
primary obligation of doctrinal agree¬ 
ment, and imply that the Christian 
religion is a dogma rather than a life. ” 
In support of this amazing statement he 
quotes from many of the most famous 
creeds and confessions of Christendom. 
Take but one of his many illustrations, 
and this, the Apostle’s Creed. This 
confession, it is shown, is concerned 
with the miraculous birth and death of 
Jesus, to the complete exclusion of the 
life and teaching which lie between. 
He was bom of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
imder Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead, and buried. The author points 
out that this creed leaps from the 
thought of Christ’s birth as a helpless 
infant to the thought of his suffering as 
a helpless victim. Nothing is said of 
the Kingdom of God, or of our social 
obligations and responsibilities; not 
a word of our duty to our equals or to 
those beneath us in privilege and 
opportunity; not a word of the brother¬ 
hood of man or of any human relation¬ 
ships. Other historic Confessions are 
shown to be in agreement at this point. 
However conflicting the creeds may be in 
other respects, they are here in perfect 
accord; their lines of emphasis may 
diverge elsewhere but here they touch. 
Creed rather than conduct; dogma 
rather than desire, or devotion, or duty, 
is the test of discipleship. 

However meaningful this creedal 
test may have been in former ages, it 
has little or no meaning to thoughtful, 
eager men today. It fails to reach 
them. It does not find them where 
they are living. Any religious State- 
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ment calculated to arrest the attention 
of this age must deal directly with life, 
with conduct, with human relationships. 
Recently a church in the Middle West, 
in revising its manual, appointed a 
committee to formulate some simple 
“bond of fellowship,” which would not 
do violence to the modem mind. The 
following was the satisfactory result: 

Our union is vital, not metaphysical; 
it rests in a moral purpose rather than 
in an intellectual belief; in an attitude and 
a^iration rather than in a creed or confes¬ 
sion. We welcome to our fellowship all 
who desire to worship and work with 
others for righteousness in the individual 
and for justice in the social order. 

The humans comprising this church 
have no quarrel with creeds; neither 
have they any aflSnity for them; their 
faces are simply turned in a different 
direction. And these are average folks. 
Christian teaching then must shift its 
emphasis or surrender its supremacy. 

The present issue is in no way con¬ 
cerned with any aspects of mysticism. 
The dominant note in the Christian 
message is not a note of theology, nor is 
it a note of psychology. Dr. Peabody 
says: 

Throughout the history of the Christian 
church the prevailing emphasis has been 
laid either on the reason or the emotions as 
the organ of a religious life. Either the 
reason must be convinced, or the emotions 
must be stirred, if Christian discipleship 
is to be attained. The creeds of the church 
have addressed the reason and invited an 
intellectual approval; the practice of the 
church has appealed to the feelings, and 
quickened the emotional life with affections 
and desires. Each of these paths to com¬ 
munion with God has its place in the 
teaching of Jesus. 


Quite true, but it is a secondary 
place. And neither of these paths, 
nor both of them together, constitute 
the highway along which our age can 
approach that “life of God in the soul 
of man,” which is the beginning and 
end of all religion. Ritualism and evan¬ 
gelism, however dissimilar in method, 
are one in practice; their one appeal 
is to the emotions. Through the subtle 
lure of symbol and imagery on the one 
hand, and through the dramatic and 
hectic call of the evangelist on the other, 
the Kingdom of Heaven is to be estab¬ 
lished. One does not know whether to 
regard this as trivial or tragic. To 
condition discipleship upon the emo¬ 
tional use of ancient and esoteric 
symbols, or upon a crisis in psychological 
experience, is to miss the highway on 
which the souls of men are now march¬ 
ing, as well as to misinterpret the 
master’s meaning. “ Not everyone that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord, .... but 
he that doeth the will of my Father.” 
.... And the impotent effort now in 
evidence to reclaim lost sections of Chris¬ 
tian influence by leading men and women 
of this scientific age back into the twilight 
of mysticism, is as pitiful as the attempt 
of a naive American to “get the boys 
out of the trenches before Christmas. ” 
It is evident that the crisis which 
Christianity is now facing is not involved 
in any of the questions of historicity, 
of supematuralism, of intellectualism, 
or of mysticism. These were once 
questions of burning interest, but are so 
no longer. Men today are not breathing 
the atmosphere, nor thinking in the 
terms of such questions; they speak 
another language, and their spirits are 
pitched to a different key. 
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The issue is one of ethics. The 
question is not, Are the records reliable, 
or do the miracles matter, or are the 
creeds credible, or the ways of worship 
important? But, Is the principle of 
brotherhood workable ? This is the 
issue. Is our religion at its very center 
true to life. Does that central con¬ 
ception correspond to the fimdamental 
facts of human nature, and does it 
point the way to social redemption? 
If not, Christianity is doomed. 

There can be little controversy, 
among open-minded persons, as to the 
primary principle of Christ's teaching. 
It is brotherhood; it is right relation¬ 
ships; it can be given a complete state¬ 
ment in the terms of friendship; it 
demands co-operation and human help¬ 
fulness; it spells Democracy with a big 
D. h is this and nothing more. This 
is at the very heart of the gospel and 
lies open on the face of the Bible. Its 
rootage is in the soil of prophetic 
teaching. The Ten Commandments, 
af tei a brief recognition of the supremacy 
of God, deal with the problem of human 
relationships. ‘‘To do justly, and love 
mercy, and walk humbly with God" 
is the prophetic ideal. Jesus said defi¬ 
nitely, in response to a direct question, 
that to love God with all one's heart 
and one’s neighbor as one’s self, was to 
fulfil the demands of the law and the 
prophets; he said that his own mission 
was service, and he conditioned dis- 
cipleship upon service. When one of 
his band asked who should occupy the 
place of great prominence in the new 
order, the Master replied that the ca¬ 
pacity for service was the measure of 
greatness, and the greatest among them 
would be the one who best served. And 


in his portrayal of the final judgment 
the ultimate test is service. Those who 
had fed the hungry, given drink to the 
thirsty, and ministered unto the needy; 
that is those who had discharged the 
obligations of friendship, were entitled 
to membership in his Kingdom. This 
is the cardinal principle of Christianity. 
There is no possibility of mistake at 
this point. Friendship is the very 
atmosphere of the New Testament. 
Brotherhood is the big fact in our 
religion. 

Here then is the root of the whole 
matter. This is the real issue. The 
problem is one of relationships. Our 
religion imposes upon us the obligations 
and opportunities, the burdens and 
blessings, of friendship. Few will ques¬ 
tion this fact, but many will deny its 
feasibility. They frankly affirm that 
the cardinal idea of Christianity is 
not workable; that its ideals have no 
application in our practical age. This 
they claim is proved by the test of 
experience, by Christianity’s failure. 
The Christian apologists meet this 
audacious challenge with the rebuttal 
that Christianity has not failed, because 
it has never been tried. But why has 
it not been tried ? It is the business of 
Christianity to get itself tried. And 
such a trial is now in actual process. 
For a decade or so a few have been aware 
of the issue, but it required a world- 
war to bring the consciousness of it 
home to this modem, money-getting 
age. 

It were foolish to imderestimate the 
seriousness of the issue, while to 
exaggerate its importance is scarcely 
possible. If the question which men 
today are asking is not truthfully and 
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triumphantly answered, Christianity may 
continue to furnish soft solace for trust¬ 
ful souls, but it will lose its place 
as a virile, vigorous influence giving 
direction to the movements of civili¬ 
zation and quality to the morality of 
mankind. Even now there are those 
who tell us the issue is over; that the 
ideals of Christianity are shown to be 
unfit for ^e modem world; that it is 
impossible to conform to the Christian 
ethics and live a complete life; that one 
must choose between fulness and failure. 
Seriously it is asked, “must one not 
choose between the idealism of the 
gospel and the utilitarianism of modem 
life ? Must he not frankly confess that 
the Christian law of conduct and the 
demands of commerce and political 
stability are radically opposed to -each 
other, and that, under the circumstances 
of modem civilization which one can 
neither escape nor for the present trans¬ 
form, the Christian character has become 
an impractical dream ? 

This, it is urged, is sustained by the 
test of experience, by the fact that 
Christianity has become a rite rather 
rather than a life. Sensible persons 
do not pretend to conform their conduct 
to the teaching of Jesus, for they know 
it is impossible, and even members 
of the church do not take the teaching 
seriously. The church does not expect 
its adherents to really practice the 
brotherhood which is the very heart of 
the gospel message; it is satisfied if they 
pay the pew-rent and conform to 
conventional standards. It is even 
urged that a serious attempt to live 
according to Christian ethics would 
prove disastrous; that if all should 
literally follow Jesus, all would share his 


fate, the race perish. Dr. Peabody, 
in his recent book, has given an illumi¬ 
nating, one might say an alarming,view 
of contemporary thought at this point. 
“ ‘ None of us are Christians, * an English 
philosopher has declared, and we all 
know, no matter what we say, we ought 
not to be. We have lived a long time 
the professors of a creed which no one 
can consistently practice and which, 
if practiced, is as immoral as unreal." 
“Let us have done with pretense. Let 
us cease to call ourselves Christians when 
we do not follow Christ." Dr. Peabody 
does not share this philosophy, but he 
shows how widespread it is, and how 
influential the voices which proclaim 
it. It is stoutly urged that the altruism 
of the gospel is visionary, that to seek 
the welfare of another as one seeks 
one’s own is to do violence to the 
deepest impulse of our nature. Self¬ 
advancement, self-enlargement; the will 
to live a full, vigorous, aggressive life, 
is the essential genius of our nature. 
Any philosophy and system of ethics 
or ideals, which seeks to modify this 
primal instinct, or limit its fulfilment, 
is foolish and false. A true religion is 
one which frankly recognizes self- 
interest as the first law of nature, seeks 
to give it right of way, and encourages 
its triumphant out-working in human 
life. 

This masterful morality has been 
much glorified in Germany. Its greatest 
apostle was Nietzsche. He taught that 
there are two kinds of morality, and he 
named them the ruling and the ruled, 
or the master and the slave morality. 
And he claimed that the moral, whole¬ 
some, unrestrained men lived according 
to this master morality. This is 
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instinctive and fundamental in human 
life. The highest satisfaction springs 
from a full, vigorous expression of this 
will to power. But unfortunately the 
race is held back by the lower morality 
which insists that such satisfaction is 
wrong. That the highest virtue of 
the strong is not to rule, but to sacrifice 
and serve. This unnatiural impulse, 
developed by the weak in their own 
defense, has become the greatest obstacle 
to human progress. The ruling morality 
is an evolution from the consciousness of 
the masterful, while the ruled morality 
was evolved from the souls of the weak 
and unfi t who have faltered and fallen 
by the way. All depends upon whether 
we are imder the influence of the 
morality of the master caste or that of 
the slave caste; if swayed by the 
former, we will regard as of the highest 
good all that flows from strength, power, 
aggressiveness, and force of will; but 
if by the latter we shall coimt that of 
supreme value which comes from self- 
sacrifice, self-surrender, self-effacement. 
Now according to Nietzsche the modem 
world has come under the sway of 
the slave morality, which makes eventu¬ 
ally, if the evil is not corrected, for the 
survival of the unfit. “And he sets him¬ 
self the task,*' a recent writer has said, 
“of transposing our moral values and 
putting master morality where it 
belongs. He looks upon the enthrone¬ 
ment of this slave morality as a desperate 
attempt upon the part of the low and the 
base to establish themselves as power¬ 
ful.^' With all the intensity of his 
impetuous nature I^ietzsche imdertakes 
to set the modem world free from the 
enervating influence of this slave moral¬ 
ity. He asks for a new appraisement 


of moral values, for more wholesome 
ideasof right and wrong; for more lusty 
conceptions of good and bad. He calls 
upon men to face life in a defiant spirit, 
and to be imafraid; he urges them to 
be hard, and to live dangerously. 
Such ideas as mercy and pity and 
charity are pernicious since they mean 
transference of power from the strong 
to the weak, whose proper business is 
to serve the strong. Self-sacrifice and 
brotherliness and love are portrayed, 
not as real moral instincts at all, but 
merely manufactured compimctions to 
keep the strong from exercising power. 
Man is described as essentially selfish. 
“Any slave would be master if he could. 
Any employee would be in his employer's 
place if he were able. Any little race 
would be big if it knew how." Then 
it is no crime to do what every man's 
instinct prompts him to do. That is 
no crime; it is a virtue. 

With such convictions Nietzsche has 
for Christianity a withering contempt. 
Its influence has been enervating; its 
touch a tarnish; its breath a blight. 
The virile civilization of Europe has 
been weakened by the slavish ideals of 
Christianity, so Nietzsche regards the 
religion of the Nazarene as a curse. Its 
wickedness is that of weakness. He says: 

I condemn it as the greatest of all possible 
corruptions. It has left nothing untouched 
by its depravity. It combats all good red 
blood, all hope of life. Christianity is the 
one immoral shame and blemish upon the 
human race. It is both unreasonable and 
degrading. It is the most dangerous 
system of slave morality the world has ever 
known. It has waged a deadly war on the 
highest t)rpe of man. It has put a ban on 
all that is healthy in man. 
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This is radical language; it must be 
to voice the revolutionary purpose of 
the philosopher, Nietzsche is seeking 
to displace the ethics of the Nazarene 
with his own; he is proposing to domi¬ 
nate the world of man with force instead 
of friendship; he is boldly proclaiming 
that might is imder a moral compulsion 
to establish its own standards of right. 
And one of the marvels 6f modem history 
is the measure of success which has 
attended the daring and devilish venture 
of this philosopher in his own land. 
Germany is “full up*’ with this philos¬ 
ophy. Its exploitation has become a 
hunger with the Hun, and with the 
mailed fist it is to be beaten into the 
brain of all mankind. 

Let us frankly acknowledge that 
the influence of this teaching has spread 
far beyond the borders of Germany; 
it has made a marked impression in 
England and America. An American 
scholar, speaking of Nietzsche’s influ¬ 
ence, says, “a whole literature of the 
Superman followed in his train. Thou¬ 
sands of people who have never heard his 
name have adopted his philosophy.” 
Another affirms that he had the courage 
to put into words what everyone really 
believes in his heart. Many unable 
to put the philosophy into words are 
diligently putting it into practice. Mul¬ 
titudes yield to the lure of this pagan¬ 
ism who do not see its full import. It 
is, perhaps, not too much to say that 
the general tendency for two decades 
has been flowing strongly in the direction 
of the master philosophy. One note of 
its martial challenge is heard in the 
frequent affirmation of the young woman 
afresh from college, “I must live my 
own life ”; and another in the aggressive 


declaration of the industrial captain, 
“I am not in business for my health.” 
And a more convincing evidence of 
this tendency is seen in the growing 
feeling that the one really impardon- 
able sin is failure, and in the easy toler¬ 
ance shown every sin of the sinner who 
“arrives.” The ethics of the Ten 
Commandments, and the ideals of the 
Sermon on the Mount, are good form 
for embellishment of Simday worship, 
but must make way for the chariot of 
everyday success. 

Here then the issue is joined. This 
is the crisis which Christianity is facing. 
We are not deeply concerned with the 
history or the literature of our religion; 
nor are the questions of miracles or 
mysticism of first concern; the problem 
awaiting solution is not one of intellec- 
tualism at all but of vitalism. The 
claim is made that there are many 
people today who thoroughly believe 
that the modem thought which has 
disposed of the supernaturalism of 
Christianity is now disposing of its 
moral ideals. It is well to remember, 
however, that while Christianity might 
part company with miracles and suffer 
no serious loss, if deprived of its morals 
there would be nothing left but an 
unhappy memory. 

It is possible, even probable, that the 
retrosp^tive historian will show that 
the issue of the world-war ushered in 
a new day for Christianity. We are 
fighting for democracy, and in the last 
analysis, democracy is friendship; it 
is co-operation; it is equality of oppor¬ 
tunity, not alone in government, but 
in all human interests. Our President 
said that our aim in entering the war 
was to help make the world safe for 
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democracy, and it is probable that he 
meant we were going to fight for a real 
democracy without which this world 
cannot be rendered secure. Such a 
democracy throbs at the very heart 
of Christianity. Christianity spells 
mutualism; it affirms that weal is 
common-weal; it declares that nothing 
can be good for the bee that is bad for 
the hive; it insists that we are bound 
up in one bundle; that we share a 
common destiny; it makes friendship 
fimdamental. It is brotherhood. 

It is not for humans to decide whether 
these ideals can survive in the modem 
world; the gods have decreed that a 


human world cannot long survive with¬ 
out such ideals. The hour has come for 
religious teachers to shift the emphasis 
of their teaching from the emotional 
to the ethical, from the mystical to 
the moral, from the intellectual to the 
vital. The men who are coming home 
from the trenches of Europe, as well as 
those rising from the bloodless vigil 
of prolonged agony, are looking at life 
with eyes from which there shines a 
passion for reality. This new world 
will tolerate, in the name of religion, 
nothing less than the social justice of 
the prophets and the race-wide friend¬ 
ship of the Christ. 
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For the benefit of those whose memory of their mathematical experience may be 
somewhat weak^ we would say that in mathematics a surd is defined as an irrational 
number of quantity^ especially an indicated root that cannot be extracted, as v^2.” 


Not the least interesting by-product 
of the war is the theological. Many 
expected a great religious “awakening** 
similar to those of the past. In this 
they were disappointed. There have 
been no “revivals** or “reformations** 
of note, no extraordinary increase in 
church membership, no wholesale turn¬ 
ing away from “the world** to God. 
It is, however, noteworthy that anti- 
theistic views are declining and that 
from the most unexpected quarters 
we find religion indorsed. But while 
that is true, there is also a current in 
the other direction. Multitudes have 
lost their faith in prayer and Providence, 
and now consider the universe orphaned. 
“ How can these things be in a God-ruled 
world,*’ mankind asks in horror as the 
news of the day is read. The answer 
is everything from an orthodox inter¬ 
pretation of the Apocalypse to H. G. 
Wells*s “invisible King.** With all 
their diversities and contradictions, these 
answers agree on one point: There is 
a logical surd in our accepted theological 
doctrine of God; and this surd must 
imperatively be denied, explained, or 
explained away. 

I 

For our religious system is not con¬ 
sistent with itself. To locate the surd 


let us state the fundamentals. Chris¬ 
tianity is the religion of the Heavenly 
Father seeking his lost children by 
sending them their Divine Brother to 
save them by conquering sin and death 
and leading them into the Kingdom of 
God. This religion must have a logical 
basis. It must connect with the rest 
of life so as to make the universe a 
consistent and believable whole. The 
Heavenly Father must fit into nature 
and history, and above all into life, 
both the daily, pragmatic variety as 
well as our ideal thought-life. This 
logical basis theology tries to furnish. 

Theology holds that the universe is 
a glorified Persian empire over which 
an omniscient and omnipotent Xerxes 
holds sway. Down to the minutest 
details every event that has happened 
or that shall happen is known and con¬ 
trolled from eternity by this despot of 
the universe. As he is omnipotent, 
nothing can happen without his consent. 
To use another figure, God is the perfect 
watchmaker and the imiverse is his 
watch. The proximate corollary is that 
the Perfect Watchmaker has a perfect 
watch, the divine King has as his 
Kingdom a flawless world. This basis 
of theology we shall here call deism, 
as it is the fundamental proposition of 
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the ‘‘religion^’ of the eighteenth-century 
deists. Theology, then, offers us deism 
as the basis of Christianity. Upon 
deism rest the frowning battlements 
and soaring spires of the dogmatic 
fortress-cathedral of orthodoxy as well 
as the confessedly temporary improvised 
camp of the modem liberal. 

The astounding truth is that far 
from being a safe basis for Christianity 
it makes Christianity and every other re¬ 
ligion worthy of the name impossible. 

Orthodoxy teaches that sin is the 
cause of all suffering. Suffering is 
either pimishment or chastisement, one 
to the unconverted, the other to the 
children of God. Unadulterated ortho¬ 
doxy is not appalled by the consequences 
of being consistent. Of the thousands 
who have gone to their death over 
innumerable roads of agony in this 
war, orthodoxy says, ‘‘They deserved 
it. Every one of them deserved every 
bit of it, and if he died tmconverted, 
his sufferings here are as nothing to 
what he shall suffer in all eternity. 
But even this tremendous sacrifice to 
consistency does not save orthodoxy 
from the surd. For if God really desires 
every sinner to repent, he cannot have 
created any person whom he foresaw 
would not repent and be saved. Unmod¬ 
ified orthodoxy is, however, rare today. 
In historical novels laid in mediaeval 
times, a favorite feature is the secret 
passage by which the hero escapes from 
the beleaguered castle to freedom beyond 
wall and moat. But the ingenuity 
employed in constructing these secret 
passages is as nothing compared with 
the acumen displayed by most modems 
rated as orthodox in escaping from 
the disagreeable or imtenable portions 


of their creed without losing title to 
their orthodoxy. For those who either 
frankly or by secret passage have aban¬ 
doned orthodoxy as a system, the mod¬ 
em theological defense of God and 
explanation of evil is some form 
of the divine-schoolmaster theory. 
“This life is a school. Sorrow and 
suffering are disciplinary measures driv¬ 
ing us to Christ. Through trials and 
tribulations the soul is purified and 
tempered for the higher life. Only 
by overcoming temptation can character 
grow.” That this is all true, no one 
with spiritual insight will deny. But 
to make it the universal explanation of 
evil is impossible. We must then hold 
that the innocent and ignorant girl, 
lured to a life of shame, is in truth being 
educated by divine Providence in the 
very best way to attain the highest 
spirituality. When parents anxiously 
safeguard their children from evil influ¬ 
ences, this shows reprehensible lack of 
faith in the Heavenly Father, for how 
possibly could a temptation too severe 
to be overcome assail any pupil in the 
divine Teacher's school? Both ortho¬ 
doxy and modem theology meet a more 
fundamental conflict. As God is omnis¬ 
cient and omnipotent, his creation must 
be perfect to all eternity in every detail. 
Everything, including suffering and sin, 
must be good in itself, for a perfect 
Creator will not admit any imperfection 
into his creation. The agony of France, 
the martyrdom of Belgium, the drowning 
of each child on the Lusitania must 
have been perfect and lovely and just 
in the eyes of God, not merely as a 
means to an end but in and of them¬ 
selves. It offers no solution to say that 
in order to develop human character 
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these and all other tragedies were neces¬ 
sary, for, ex hypothesis nothing is 
necessary to God. He can achieve any 
result he pleases by any means he 
chooses or without any means at all, as 
he has made the conditions and estab¬ 
lished the attributes and limitations 
of everything. Therefore, if we accept 
deism, we are driven to the conclusion 
that today and every day God says as 
he looks out on his creation, “Behold, it 
is all very good.” We must come to 
Pope’s conclusion: “Whatever is, is 
right.” 

Deism makes prayer ridiculous. 
Suppose the passengers on a steamer 
should at times approach the bridge 
and address the captain thus; “O, 
Captain, we know thou art a perfect 
sailor and that thy vessel is imsinkable. 
For this we laud thy name. We know 
that from the beginning of the trip thou 
hast planned everything even unto the 
end thereof, and that nothing will 
happen to mar thy plan in the least 
particular. We beseech thee not to 
let the ship hit an iceberg or fall into 
any danger. Keep‘ the stewards and 
thy other servants faithful and efficient. 
As we retire tonight we commend the 
ship and all its passengers to thy pro¬ 
tection and care.” This is no more 
absurd than is any prayer to a deistic 
God. As if the omniscient Master of 
the universe would do anything less 
than the best, whether we pray or not! 

The Christian God is a suffering, 
working, battling, conquering God. 
The God of deism is omnipotent and 
omniscient, and for that very reason he 
cannot suffer, work, battle, or triumph. 
As he can gain any end he wants without 
disagreeable means, he cannot suffer. 


There is no work for the watchmaker in 
keeping a perfect watch running. It 
may be interposed that God is the con¬ 
stant source of energy without whom the 
universe would collapse in an instant. 
But this scarcely betters the situation. 
This reduces God to the hand-organ man 
who now constantly turns the crank of 
the imiverse, grinding out music that 
he composed before the eternities began. 
“Laboring in the vineyard of the Lord” 
becomes an illusion, for the Lord’s 
vineyard is perfect every day whether 
we labor or not. Whether we are lazy 
or industrious, the Lord’s vineyard will 
produce the grapes of perfection. The 
heathen cannot suffer from Christian 
neglect of missions, for God will not 
allow the heathens to sit in darkness one 
minute longer than they deserve. God 
cannot battle, for no one can fight 
against him. The Lord’s adversary 
can do only what the Lord permits 
him to do. How dare we risk the 
blasphemy of assuming that God has 
staged a sham battle between himself 
and Satan ? As nothing in all eternity 
can oppose the Absolute, he has nothing 
to conquer. “Thy Kingdom come, thy 
will be done,” the Christian prays to 
his Heavenly Father. But the deistic 
God’s kingdom cannot come, for it has 
always been here: and why pray that 
his will be done, when never in all 
eternity could anything else possibly 
be done than God’s will ? The objection 
that sin is a necessary result of there 
being morally free creatures is a fallacy. 
On the deistic theory God could have 
seen to it that no morally free creature 
had been created who was to choose to 
do wrong; but only those who, he 
foresaw, would choose the right. Hence 
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deism demands that we believe that the 
hellish things that have happened in 
Poland, Belgium, Servia, and Armenia 
are not necessary evils which happened 
because even God could not prevent 
them, but every atrocity and horror 
is the very best thing that possibly 
could happen, not only for the world 
at large, but for every last individual in¬ 
volved, murdered children and ravished 
women included. 

One of the most beautiful and com¬ 
mon of Christian similes is that of the 
lost sheep. The good shepherd leaves 
the ninety and nine in the fold and 
braves the night and the storm to save 
the erring sheep from the wolf. When 
he finds his sheep he puts it tenderly 
on his shoulders and carries it back to 
the fold. But how absolutely meaning¬ 
less or worse this becomes when we 
try to identify the Good Shepherd with 
the deistic God! The deistic Good 
Shepherd knows every minute where 
the sheep is and could save it by less 
than a nod. The wolf cannot harm the 
sheep without the Good Shepherd’s 
permission. The Good Shepherd knew 
before the sheep was bom whether, 
when, and where the sheep was to err. 
If he had not wanted a lost sheep in 
his world, he would not have let it be 
bom. 

The deistic and Christian world- 
conceptions are everywhere irrecon¬ 
cilable except as to their central concep¬ 
tion. This is identical. Both hold that 
the highest, mightiest, oldest, and 
noblest in the universe is a great Intelli¬ 
gent Will. With this in common, they 
suffered little from the surd; for logic 
is, after all, only a late and adventitious 
attribute of man. The great multitude 


never rose to a clear conception of the 
deistic world-view. “God Almighty” 
meant to the masses simply that God 
was stronger than any other power. 
Thus in the popular mind Satan was a 
close second to God in power and wis¬ 
dom. The few enlightened souls who 
saw the surd made their escape along 
different routes. In most the reasoning 
faculty could be easily deceived by a 
little camouflage. Those who were too 
clear-eyed for that were either cowed into 
silence by, “How dare man question the 
goodness and justice of his Maker!” 
or they assumed that the Divine Being 
had one standard of right and wrong for 
his creatures and another and a wholly 
contradictory one for himself, or they 
decided that the whole question tran¬ 
scends the range of the human intellect 
and let it go at that. 

II 

Iri everything but religion deism 
today is dead. We do not ordinarily 
think of the events of nature and 
history as predetermined and foreknown 
by a divine Desp6t of the universe, 
but most of us habitually think of them 
as the results of causes not directed by 
consciousness. Why God created the 
mosquito does not trouble the modem 
scientist, for he never attributes purpose 
to nature. In the place of deism we 
have placed another world-view. Its 
fimdamental proposition is that time 
and space, matter and energy were 
first; and then later consciousness (as 
thought, feeling, instinct, and desire) 
was “ evolved. ” Thinking is a fimction 
of the brain, and character a product of 
the nervous system. The universe is 
the product of matter and mechanical 
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energy, and what seems like design and 
thought is the accidental result of natural 
selection by the survival of the fittest. 
This might properly be called atheism or 
materialism, but its devotees object 
strenuously to these designations. We 
shall here coin the term “scientism’^ 
for this world-view. In such a world- 
conception there is no place either for 
the Heavenly Father of the Christian 
or the divine Despot of the deist. But 
men are loth to lose their souls; and 
to save them miracles of metaphysical 
solderings-together of theology and 
science have been performed; but to 
no avail. Subconsciously if not con¬ 
sciously man knew that he could not 
believe both in God and in the scientific 
Mammon, and as the scientific creed 
seemed indubitable, both Christianity 
and deism became ‘‘emeritae” religions, 
relieved from active service but pen¬ 
sioned off for past usefulness. This, 
by and large, is the situation today in 
the religious world. Ordinarily we are 
materialists, looking upon the world as a 
^‘fortuitous collocation of atoms,'* as 
a welter of energies without feeling, will, 
or intelligence. Often We quite irration¬ 
ally give way to our heart's yearning and 
believe in a Heavenly Father and try 
to justify this faith by some sort of a 
creed. The only creeds in stock in 
Christendom, if not in the world, are 
deistic. But we find to our horror that 
our creeds, twist and turn them as we 
may, will not fit ai^ faith worth having 
and that neither faith nor creed can 
long stand the “scientific air" of the 
day. Oh, yes, we may divide our souls 
into air-tight and water-tight compart¬ 
ments and keep our scientific common 
sense in one, our Christian faith in 


another, and our deistic creed in the 
third. This is a famous arrangement 
and much affected by clerk and lay. 
Modem man lives mostly on scientism. 
On this he works and watches but, of 
course, cannot pray. But when he is, 
as the Psalmist says, “at his wit's 
end" he still often prays right fervently, 
as a good Christian. However, if in 
spite of all, his plans miscarry, his 
luck fails him, or his friend dies, then 
he becomes a fatalist and comforts 
himself with the thought that after all 
what is going to happen is going to hap¬ 
pen, and if his deism is not entirely dead 
he will add that God has so ordered it 
and hence it must be for the best. Thus 
modem man manages to keep his cake 
and eat it at the same time. Before the 
event he is either a scientific materialist 
and wages the battles of life as his own 
commander-in-chief, or he is a Christian, 
and while battling no less courageously 
he owes allegiance in obedience and trust 
to his Heavenly Father. In either 
case he fights, for he believes his fighting 
makes a difference. If he rests on 
scientism he thinks he stands to win or 
lose according to his own prowess and 
sagacity. If a Christian, he believes 
the event depends on how closely he 
keeps himself to God. But if the event 
proves to be a disaster, if he loses the 
battle, then he straightway becomes a 
deist. Then it is the providence of 
God that he should lose, be injured, 
disgraced, or bereaved. Even if his 
friend was foully murdered, “it hath 
pleased God to take imto Himself" the 
murdered victim just then and there 
and thus. Hence since God has foreseen 
and could have prevented this and all 
other events, sad and glad, it must 
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have been God*s will that it happened 
just as it did; whence it is plain that 
all man’s battling is in vain. 

This situation is far from reassuring. 
The surd in his thinking is a menace to 
the higher life of modem man. The 
insincerity of it all, subconscious though 
it be, is a subtle poison emaciating all 
spiritual life. 

Ill 

We have seen that deism is a failure 
as a basis for religion. How does it 
measure up as a basis for science? 
Deism is an interpretation of nature 
based on social models. It took form in 
ages when despotism was the political 
ideal. As every land had its sovereign, 
so, of course, the imiverse must have an 
Almighty King. There must be a Lord 
of lords and a King of kings. But if 
we approach nature without prejudice 
our impression of her is certainly not 
that of a well-ordered despotism, gov¬ 
erned by unerring wisdom and unfailing 
power, however much that attitude is 
the fashion in some quarters. Nature is 
not economical. ‘‘Full many a flower 
is bom to blush unseen and waste its 
sweetness on the desert air.” Nature 
is not efficient. Only a very small 
percentage of animals and plants ever 
reach maturity. Nature tires of the 
great majority of beings to whom she 
gives life, after having spent on them a 
prodigious amount of energy and 
ingenuity, and throws them unfinished 
into the scrap heap, the grave. No 
factory could keep out of bankmptcy 
which produced so great a proportion of 
articles which were failures and 
“seconds” as nature. Nature works at 
cross-purposes. Tornadoes and vol¬ 
canoes, hail and lightning, deluges and 


droughts destroy life, its best and its 
worst indiscriminately. A farmer’s cul¬ 
tivator attacks only the weeds. No 
despot is senseless enough to turn his 
artillery against his own town. Many 
a sermon has been preached on the di¬ 
vine wisdom and mercy in sending pain 
as a warning against danger. The writer 
thinks that there is indeed divine mercy 
and wisdom in pain, but not if we inter¬ 
pret the universe as a despotism. For 
pain comes generally after it has become 
impossible to mend. Not imtil after 
he has stubbed his toe does the barefoot 
boy get warned by pain. To be sure 
it is a warning against the next careless¬ 
ness; but how much more efficient were 
the warning if it occurred before the 
stubbing. Suppose railroads should in- 
stal warning belk that rang just after 
a train had passed! Most pain could 
not have been avoided by the individual 
that suffers it; easily explained, to be 
sure, but not on the infallible despot 
theory. Such a despot would not be 
guilty of installing a system of warnings 
and punishments that sometimes, not 
to say generally, hit the wrong person. 
We may safely conclude that deism, 
the theory that this world is a despotism 
ruled over by a divine despot and run 
according to a program made out by this 
despot before creation, is not the most 
plausible interpretation of the universe— 
yes, that it cannot be maintained with¬ 
out much specious special pleading. 

Modem scientism fails as dismally as 
does deism to furnish a valid basis for a 
believable interpretation of nature and 
life. It essays to get along without any 
cosmic intelligence. What appears as de¬ 
sign is explained as lucky accident. Evo¬ 
lution as understood by the materialist 
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amounts to this, that by very many 
additions of nothing, something is 
finally produced. Darwinian evolution 
is doubtless the correct explanation of 
the succession of the forms of life. Vari¬ 
ations, whether accidental or not, are 
put up for trial and the best will be 
adopted by nature. But this touches 
only a very small portion of the problem 
of thought and design in nature. The 
problem is not simply to trace the steps 
by which the speck of primitive proto¬ 
plasm developed into an oak, but why 
protoplasm and oaks grow at all. 
Who is the architect who marshals 
the molecules to form the living cell? 
Why does the cell divide into two cells ? 
Why do acorns grow at all, and why 
when they grow do they alwa)rs grow 
into oaks? Natural selection and sur¬ 
vival of the fittest is no answer to these 
questions, for it was not necessary for 
anything to survive. Scientism can 
live only by ignoring these problems. 
While therefore deism is thoroughly 
discredited, it is venerable as the result 
of serious human thought on a certain 
stage of development. But scientism 
is the absence of thought and explainable 
only on the groimd that the great 
majority of mankind get along without 
any rational consistency in their think¬ 
ing. 

IV 

If we do not put a forced interpreta¬ 
tion on experience, we come to con¬ 
clusions something like these. The 
universe is not a despotism, it is a 
battle. Its keynote is not order and 
eflSciency, but competition. The world- 
process has no program. The universe 
is improvised as it goes along. Nature 
gives evidence of thought; but not of 


an external world-plan and a World- 
Planner, who now is constructing the 
world according to specifications that 
he has previously drawn, or who is now 
reeling off the world-drama as it was of 
eternity conceived, staged, and filmed. 
Rather, nature is thinking here and 
now, solving her difficulties as they 
come along. To the writer it seems" 
evident that there is a unity in the 
imiverse which warrants us in holding 
that all activities are the expression of 
one intelligent Urge; but the first and 
the insistent impression is one of a 
multiplicity of Intelligences and Wills. 
Nor is this impression false. We (the 
thinking wills) are indeed legio. That 
we are also One does not make our 
plurality any less true. It was a 
correct instinct which made all early 
cults polytheistic. Far from being the 
phonograph record of one Divinity’s 
‘‘canned” thought, nature is full of 
divinities—living, loving, working, some¬ 
times in harmony, but almost as often 
in truly 01)mipic conflict. 

There is thought in nature. There 
is evidence, nay, proof, of higher and 
clearer as well as dimmer and lower 
consciousnesses than man’s and the 
animals’. The intelligence that urges 
and guides the birds of passage is not 
the intelligence of the individual bird. 
We have seen that evolution cannot 
be explained without assuming it to be 
the work of an intelligent urge or 
urges; and it is too wise to be but the 
animals subconsciousness. There is 
intelligence in nature but there is also 
the lack of it. Nature is foolish as well 
as wise. Hence there is failure, want, 
ugliness, sickness, sorrow, and pain in 
the world. In spite of its spiritual unity, 
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nature recognizes no central, all-regulat¬ 
ing authority over life. Hence her 
forces, as we have seen, often work at 
cross-purposes with one another. Cre¬ 
ation is full of strife, competition, com¬ 
bat, internecine war; whence there is 
hate, crime, sin—evil, in short. This 
breeds more sorrow and pain. These 
evils are offset but not explained by the 
heroism, saintliness, and conquest of 
self for which they offer a field of 
exercise. 

V 

Such is the world. What believable 
rational basis can be laid which is 
consonant with the foregoing view of 
nature and life and on which religion 
can live? Materialism is ruled out, 
likewise deism. James’s “Plural Abso¬ 
lute ” is an attractive and daring solution 
—a little too daring, as it happens, for 
the rational demand for unity in experi¬ 
ence cannot be successfully met by that 
theory. The plural absolute is the meta¬ 
physics of polytheism, and polytheism 
is as imtenable as an ultimate inter¬ 
pretation of existence as it is inevitable 
and imanswerable as a proximate solu¬ 
tion. The answer, the writer is con¬ 
vinced, is found in idealism. But this 
is as vague and insufficient a direction 
as saying that its post-office address 
is New York. Plato’s nous^ Hegel’s 
Begrify Bostrom’s idea, and Bergson’s 
urge fail to agree; and still there is in 
all of them a strange and strong unity 
which, though we may fail to grasp, we 
cannot escape. The metaphysical jar¬ 
gons of the masters differ so, but the 
pearl of great price is there. The formu¬ 
lations of idealism which follows is 
not an ambitious attempt to solve the 
problem of the ages, but rather a tem¬ 


porary pontoon bridge to serve the 
present exigency. Nor is any claim to 
originklity made as to its major elements, 
though the wording of it is largely new. 
To furnish it with a tag, let us call the 
view to be outlined “evolutionary 
idealism. ” 

Let us renounce the sophistry of 
conventional thought and return to the 
innocent faith possessed by the little 
child. Let us cash the issues of the 
senses at par. All that we know or 
anyone knows or can know must be in 
experience. Experience is in conscious¬ 
ness. Hence whatever is, is in conscious¬ 
ness. All the things that I have known 
are the percepts and ideas of my mind, 
for I cannot get outside of myself. I 
believe my senses implicitly. The oak 
tree over there is just as real as it seems 
to be. It verily is there, fifty feet from 
my window, its leaves are green and its 
bark is gray. Now comes the sophisti¬ 
cated metaph)rsics of common sense and 
tells me that the green and the gray as 
well as all the rest that I see of the oak 
is a mere perception existing only in 
my mind. But it adds soothingly that 
of course there is an unseen tree outside 
of my consciousness that looks and feels 
just exactly as the empty percept of the 
oak does, only this real oak can never 
by any possibility be perceived by any¬ 
one. 

Why this self-contradicting explana¬ 
tion when it were so much simpler to 
believe with the child that we all are 
conscious of the same oak? Because 
common sense starts out with the false 
assumption that our minds are abso¬ 
lutely discrete. Hence belief that all 
existence is in consciousness would land 
us in solipsism. All is solved if we 
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realize the unity of consciousness. 
There is (me consciousness and in that we 
all share. This saves us both from solip¬ 
sism and the Ding-an-sich, “Panthe¬ 
ism!’' you sagely nod—or gasp or 
sneer, according to your philosophical 
creed. It is. The road to truth lies 
through pantheism, but we shall not 
tarry Here long. Just long enough to 
note that matter is in the mind, not 
mind in matter. Likewise that time 
and space as well as everything else is 
in consciousness, and not consciousness 
in time and space. When the neophyte 
of idealism first catches sight of the 
divine unity of existence and the primacy 
of consciousness he usually assumes that 
time, space, matter, and individual 
personality are an illusion if not a sin. 
The practical result of this heresy is 
fearful. One is spiritual palsy. India 
is suffering from that for centuries. 
The road to truth lies through panthe¬ 
ism. We are just as truly many as we 
are one. Our individuality is just as 
sacred as our divine universality. This 
is mere unintelligible gibberish imtil we 
recognize that each one of us is not a 
part of consciousness but a synthesis 
of all consciousness. 

“But does not this put equation 
marks between all individuals ?” By no 
means. My self and your self, like my 
world and your world, are constituted 
of the same soul stuff. But your 
arrangement and my arrangement of 
the stuff differ. I put the emphasis on 
that little comer of the All that I have 
pre-empted as particularly my own; 
you have specialized on another region 
of existence, and both of us slur over 
all the rest of the infinities and eternities. 
Mankind is a drawing class, sketching 


the same objects and the same back¬ 
ground; but each makes a different com¬ 
position so that each has a different 
picture. 

Man then, in the fundamental sense, 
is not a part of the world-process; 
the world-process is a part of him. 
Hence the “freedom of the will” 
(a most imfortunate and inept phrase). 
If the soul were a thing or a force 
among forces and things, the necessi¬ 
tarian’s conclusion were inevitable. He 
who does not grasp the mind’s tran¬ 
scendence of time and space reveals 
logical immaturity if he holds that 
moral responsibility is anything but 
an illusion. 

The world-process (history, evolu¬ 
tion), then, is consciousness, the world- 
soul, co-ordinating, realizing, synthe¬ 
sizing itself. This is a struggling, 
groping process of many syntheses 
developing in co-operation and conflict. 
Hence the universe is as much a chaos 
as a cosmos. Still, he who has faith 
in God believes the upward tendency to 
unity and harmony will finally triumph. 

VI 

The thesis of this paper is that evo¬ 
lutionary idealism solves the surd in 
theology. 

In one sense we must inevitably 
identify the universal consciousness- 
urge and God. Consciousness is the 
Absolute, for without it there is nothing. 
But naturally all our old troubles come 
upon us, for everything, good and 
evil, wisdom and folly, is done by and 
comes from the universal Urge. Strict 
thinking will reveal, however, that we 
never “meet up” with the universal 
Urge as such. All urges and intelligences 
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that we can get into relation with 
are manifestations and syntheses of 
the universal consciousness-urge. The 
question is, have we any satisfactory 
evidence of such a synthesis (summing 
up, organic unity), such an Intelligent 
Will who is good, wise, and strong 
enough to be called God ? We are not 
looking for a world-ruler, for we have 
every reason to believe there is none as 
yet in the world. No, we are looking 
for a world-conqueror who will lead us 
to victory and the imiverse to peace. 
Is there One now successfully reducing 
the chaotic All to his cosmic Kingdom ? 
Christianity answers “ Yes,^’ and ‘‘Yes*' 
answers the voice of Faith which is the 
voice of sane and soul-healthy humanity. 
Devout thought has seen the “stately 
steppings" of a divine will, the cosmic 
warmth of a divine love, the wisdom of 
the aeons in a divine Providence, in 
nature, in human history and in the 
inner abysses of the human soul. 
Millions of believers have seen God in 
one human individual of history, Jesus, 
the Christ. These convictions, far from 
being inherently absurd, as they are on 
the basis of deism and scientism, are 
eminently consonant with evolutionary 
idealism. 

Also consonant with evolutionary 
idealism is the Christian doctrine of 
heaven. There is another and better 
world in the universe than this world. 
In that world God is at home. Our 
Father is in Heaven, where he now rules 
and where now his will is done. This 
world contains God, but in a very weak 
solution, very far from the saturation 
point. The divine thought that works 
in nature is a long-distance thought. 
This world, Christianity teaches, is 


a rebellious province not yet reduced 
to obedience. But God shall finally 
conquer. Finally every knee shall bow 
in loving obedience to the Father 
and his Christ. 

A friend to whom I stated these views 
said, “Let me criticize your views in 
just two words: Poor God! Why call 
a being God who is only a little more 
powerful than we?" But evolutionary 
idealism does have a place for “ God the 
Father Almighty ." Because the Intelli¬ 
gence-Will which we call God is the 
central and adequate synthesis of the 
consciousness-urge it is certain to 
conquer. He is almighty in the sense 
that finally he shall win a complete 
victory. Hence God can help in all 
need, if we come to him, but not if we 
stay outside of his Kingdom. In so 
far as two persons are alike, they are 
identical, is the teaching of this philos¬ 
ophy, In prayer we coalesce more 
fully with the Divine and consequently 
we are divine in so far as we coalesce. 
As far as we are in harmony with the 
divine mind we are within his protecting 
and guiding light. However, it is a sad 
possibility, nay a fearful probability, 
that some of our being may not yet be 
fuUy in harmony with the Divine. A 
hot temper or a rheumatic joint may 
very well be out of harmony with the 
Conquering One, though attached to an 
otherwise pious person. Thus it may 
happen that even “the saints" may 
suffer what is not the will of God. 

Let it be clearly understood that 
evolutionary idealism does not deny 
that sickness, sorrow, and tribulation 
may often be used by God for education 
and discipline; but it is contended that 
it is impossible to explain all evil as 
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educational; and this is not necessary 
if we base our thinking on evolutionary 
idealism. 

Critics of idealism claim that it is 
nothing but thought-jugglery; that we 
play fast and loose with the meaning 
of terms. Thus we have here said 
that everything is in God, then that God 
is in heaven, and finally that this world 
has only a weak infusion of God. These 
are of course different metaphors, but 
their meaning is not inconsistent, as 
we see when we grasp the fundamental 
conception. God is the adequate syn¬ 
thesis of consciousness. That means, 
this synthesis will conquer and reduce 
into harmony everything, though it has 
not done so yet. Being a synthesis 
of consciousness it contains everything, 
but it is not in the same relation to 
everything. In this world the divine 
Synthesis is not yet a harmonious one. 
But it is all-inclusive. Even igno¬ 
rance and enmity to God is in the 
synthesis, though their relation is one 
of negation and opposition; just as a 
traitor is a citizen of the country he 
betrays. 


God the Conqueror comes nearer be¬ 
ing an adequate conception than God the 
Despot. The static conception of the de¬ 
ist, when applied to the dynamic world, 
becomes an absurdity. The Despot of 
the universe becomes a paralyzed God 
with nothing to do. But God the Con¬ 
queror is a conception which gives even 
more glorious meaning to the magnificent 
words of the creed: ‘‘ God Almighty, Cre¬ 
ator of Heaven and Earth. ” He is not a 
retired,pensionedCreator. He is nowand 
here and throughout the infinities and 
eternities creating heavens and earths. 

God the Conqueror is humanized 
and spiritualized in the Christian con¬ 
ception as God the Redeeming Father. 
Evolution, God’s world-conquest, Chris¬ 
tianity interprets as a process of sal¬ 
vation. The Heavenly Father seeks 
and saves his lost children. For them 
he is developing out of this sad world 
which shall pass away, a new heaven 
and a new earth in which righteousness 
dwells, where there shall be no curse or 
darkness, for the Lord God is their 
light and their -life. There he shall 
reign forever and ever. 
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At the threshold of the attempt to 
interpret Jesus stands the Temptation 
narrative. Is it merely the reflection 
of the Old Testament account of the 
testing of God’s son, Israel, in the wilder¬ 
ness, or of the well-known motif of an 
initial trial in the life of the great man 
like Hercules, Zoroaster, or Buddha? 
(So J. Estlin Carpenter, C. G. Monte- 
fiore.) Then it has little significance 
for the interpretation of Jesus’ character 
and aims. Is it an attempt on the part 
of the early church to explain why he 
did not conform to current Jewish messi¬ 
anic ideals (B. Weiss), or to summarize 
the real temptations through which he 
fought his way to final victory (H. J. 
Holtzmann)? Then the passage has 
real value, for it is a statement of the 
critical issues of his life as they were 
understood by those who were nearest 
to him both in time and in s)anpathy. 
Its significance is greatest of all if, as 
commonly held, it is an attempt on the 
part of Jesus to describe in concrete 
symbol his spiritual experiences. This 
last view seems entirely natural, for as 
Sanday observes, 

This is one of the most authentic things 
in the whole of the Gospels; and that for 
the reason that it lies entirely beyond the 


reach of invention. Neither any one of the 
original disciples, nor the primitive Church 
as a body, had insight enough to invent it. 
That means that the story must ultimately 
have come from our Lord Himself.* 

Even more cogent seems the argument 
of Plummer: 

His disciples would not have been likely 
to think that He could be tempted to evil; 
and, if they had supposed He could, they 
would have imagined qmte different tempta¬ 
tions for Him, as various legends of the 
saints show.* 

Whether these experiences came upon 
Jesus at the very beginning of his 
ministry or not may be uncertain. 
One’s decision on this point will depend 
upon his chronology of the development 
of Jesus’ messianic consciousness—a 
most imcertain matter. The Gospel 
accounts plainly imply that he became 
aware of his mission at his baptism. If 
so, he might well have gone through an 
initial struggle as to its nature, but he 
certainly did not finish the struggle 
then. The tempter left him only “for 
a season.” At no time was the conflict 
of opposing ideals fiercer than at Geth- 
semane. Now the account of the Temp¬ 
tation must have been given by Jesus 
to his disciples long after the beginning 


* The Life of Christ in Recent Research (New York, 1908), pp. 109 f. 

*Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to St. Matthew (New York: Scribners, 1909), 
p. 36. Plummer accepts also Sanda/s argument just quoted. 
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of his ministry, probably after Peter’s con¬ 
fession at Caesarea Philippi. It would 
then of necessity be made richer and more 
definite by the recollection of the issues 
faced and fought out during the busy 
months just passed. Whether, therefore, 
we adopt the hypothesis that the Temp¬ 
tation narrative is autobiographical, or 
that it is an attempt of the early church 
to picture his inner struggles, there still is 
to be found in the account real biographi¬ 
cal value, excellent material for the in¬ 
terpretation of Jesus’ inner character and 
public purposes. 

Furthermore, every canon of logic 
and literature demands that the account 
be read as an attempt to arrive at the 
implications of the messianic title, 
‘‘Son of God.” Our modem dogmatic 
difficulties over the term were of course 
unknown until long after the Gospels 
were written. John was proclaiming 
the imminence of the Kingdom of God. 
Jesus had just “accepted the badge of 
baptism in order to have a share in the 
blessings of the Kingdom,”* when he 
was informed by a heavenly voice that 
he was the special favorite of heaven, 
that is, the divinely appointed agent 
of the Kingdom. The question now 
was. What was to be the nature of that 
Kingdom ? It was fully as live a prob¬ 
lem then as it is now, for, as the extant 
aiK)calypses show, the beliefs of the 
Jews on the subject were just in process 
of formation and there was the greatest 
variety of assertion and expectation. 
Only against the imcertain and kalei¬ 
doscopic background of Jewish apocalyp¬ 
tic can the Temptation be interpreted. 

Even in the twice-repeated “if” of 
the tempter we may well see an allusion 


to one of the moot points of Jewish 
eschatology. While a personal tempta¬ 
tion as to the reality and validity of 
Jesus’ experience at his baptism is surely 
implied, that temptation was made the 
more cutting and subtle by one as to 
its meaning, due to the fact that many 
Jews did not expect any Messiah at all. 
Jesus was called upon to demonstrate 
his Messiahship in such a fashion that 
people would believe that there was to 
be a Messiah. 

The fundamental inconsistency in 
the customary interpretations of the 
three temptations is that only the 
third—in the Matthean order—is under¬ 
stood in the light of popular Jewish 
expectations with regard to the coming 
of the Kingdom. It is almost uni¬ 
versally agreed that the offer of the 
kingdoms of the world and their glory 
was a suggestion that Jesus adopt 
current Jewish nationalistic expecta¬ 
tions. Two types are here involved. 
First is that ideal Davidic prince so 
attractively pictured in the Psalms of 
Solomon, 

“arighteouskingandtaught of God, . . . . 
pure from sin, .... mighty thru the 
spirit of holiness, and wise thru the counsel 
of understanding, .... tending the flock 
of the Lord with faith and righteousness, 
.... the Lord Messiah.” 

He would “thrust out the sinners from 
the inheritance, utterly destroy the 
proud spirit of the sinners,” but he 
would use no carnal weapons, for he was 
to “destroy the ungodly nations with 
the word of his mouth.” Yet the nations 
were to “come from the ends of the 
earth to see his glory,” for he was to 
“have mercy upon all the nations that 


* Rauschenbusch, Social Principles of Jesus (New YoriL, 1916), p. 52. 
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come before him.in fear.*’* As Ryle 
and James point out, we have here a 
remarkably close parallel to the ideali¬ 
zation of ‘the Christ* who was bom into 
the world not half a century later than 
the time at which these Psalms were 
written.*** This remark sufficiently sets 
forth the fact that the early church did 
adopt this ideal of the Messiah in part, 
as its preservation of the Psalms proves. 
That such a temptation was psycho¬ 
logically possible to any Jew who 
believed himself to be the Messiah we 
can hardly doubt. He would certainly 
believe that God would empower him 
to do whatever the r 61 e demanded. 
The question for Jesus was. What did 
the r 61 e involve? That he did not 
accept the ideal of a Davidic prince is 
evidenced by the course of his ministry. 
His question with regard to the Mes¬ 
siah’s sonship indicates how unimportant 
he thought Davidic descent to be.^ 

The other type of expectation alluded 
to in this temptation was the Zelotic, 
the boldest and crudest form of the 
Jewish national hope. It was a rapidly 
growing menace in Jesus* time, quite 
comparable to Bolshevism as currently 
estimated at the present moment.^ 
Jesus was probably more than once in 
danger of being forced into a decidedly 
compromising relation to this movement, 
if not actually into revolt against Rome. 
He died under the accusation of having 


done so. No reformer, as he views the 
apparent failure of slower processes, can 
remain entirely blind to the allurement 
of the philosophy of “direct action.” 
It must often have cost Jesus a struggle 
to match spiritual methods to his 
spiritual aims. 

The historical background of the sec¬ 
ond temptation has been very generally 
overlooked. It has been regarded as 
merely a test of Jesus* personal trust 
in God. Recent expositors have often 
seen in it an epitome of the frequent 
requests of the Pharisees for signs from 
heaven. Stalker, a great many years 
ago, and, more recently, Kent* have 
referred it to the ajXKalyptic expecta¬ 
tions of the people that “the Messiah 
should appear suddenly and in some 
marvellous' way.**^ It remained for 
Mr. Streeter to give the final and 
illuminating statement of this inter¬ 
pretation. He says, 

If the kingdom is not to be established by 
the sword, it can only be by an act of God 
such as the Apocalyptists picture. But if 
so, is the Christ to wait and work, or should 
He by some startling act precipitate the 
consummation ? The Son of Man was 
expected to appear in the sky with attendant 
angels. Should He then fling Himself from 
the highest pinnacle of the Temple in the 
sight of all Jerusalem, trusting that God, to 
save His Christ from destruction, would 
send a flight of angels to His support? 
Such an attempt to ‘force the hand * of God, 


> Psalms of Solomon, i7:23» 26, 27, 34-36, 38, 41, 42, 45 - 

* Psalms of the Pkansees, Commonly Called the Psalms of Solomon (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1891), p. Ivii. 

<Mark 12:35-37=Matt. 22:4i-46=Luke 20:41-44. 

«Cf. Sharman, The Teaching of Jesus about the Future (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1909), pp. 109-120.* 

* Life and Teachings of Jesus (“The Historical Bible”) (New York: Scribners, 1913), p. 67. 

* Stalker, The Life of Jesus Christ, rev. ed. (Chicago: Revell, 1891), p. 46. 
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inconsistent with the trust in the Heavenly 
Father taught elsewhere, is decisively 
rejected.* 

When one reads Daniel 7, I Enoch 
39:7, 45-63; 70:1 1 Thessalonians 

4:16!.; Matthew24; andIVEzra 14:9, 
and in their light studies this temptation, 
he can hardly doubt that it was the 
picture of the coming of the Son of Man 
on the clouds of heaven which for a 
moment allured Jesus away from the 
course of his ministry. The same temp¬ 
tation assailed him repeatedly in the 
jeers and taunts of his opponents, 
‘*Show us a sign from heaven,” for the 
seductive possibility would have been 
suggested to his mind, even though they 
were merely asking for a legitimation 
of his prophetic function. The difl&culty 
was the more acute because he seems 
to have adopted the title, “ Son of Man,” 
as most nearly expressing his concep¬ 
tion of his task. 

How did Jesus* conception of the 
Son of Man differ from the current one ? 
Did he at first reject this suggestion only 
at length to adopt it in the postponed 
form which became universal among his 
followers ? These are questions we can¬ 
not now attempt to answer. But any 
interpretation of the apocalyptic of 
Jesus must reckon with this rejection 
of the ideal of the Messiah of the clouds 
during at least the earlier part of his 
ministry. 


So far as I know, no one has at¬ 
tempted to give the first temptation an 
eschatological interpretation. But it 
seems obvious that if the second and 
third are to be thus explained, the first 
must also. The background of popular 
expectation is not far to seek. One of 
the constantly recurring features of 
apocalyptic expectation is the return to 
the earth of the fertility and abundance 
of the primitive Paradise. Another is 
the concept of the messianic feast.* 
The most extravagant expression of this 
expectation of material plenty is credited 
by Irenaeus to Jesus himself.^ In view 
of the frequent allusions to the idea in 
the Old Testament, the New Testament 
(Luke 13:29; 14:15), the Pseudepi- 
grapha, and the rabbinic writings, there 
can be no doubt as to its wide currency. 

Would not Jesus, as the Messiah, ful¬ 
fil these popular expectations? The 
disciples must have repeatedly felt the 
pull of this anticipation, if not the pull 
of their own hunger, then that of the 
hungry multitudes. The temptation 
would come to Jesus. Would he not be 
able to win the multitude by the promise 
of future abundance? Had he not, as 
Messiah, the power to satisfy the hunger 
of mankind and should he not undertake 
to do so in the immediate future ? The 
Lukan beatitude, “Blessed are ye that 
hunger now,** and the Irenaeus quota¬ 
tion show that many Christians so 


* Foundations: A Statement of Christian Belief in Terms of Modem Thought^ by Seven Oxford 
Men (London: Macmillan, 1913), p. loi. I very recently came to this view through my own reflec¬ 
tion, unaided, as I supposed, by outside suggestion. However I had probably read the above 
passage in Foundations previously and may have carried it subconsciously. McNeile’s imfavorable 
estimate {The Gospel According to Matthew [London: Macmillan, 1915], p. 40) of Streeter’s sugges¬ 
tion seems to be a mere reaction against a novel interpretation, for he attempts no argiunent. 

* For numerous references see Boussett, Religion des Judentums^ (Berlin, 1906), p. 327; Volz, 
JUdische Eschatologie (Tubingen, 1903), pp. 350 f. 

* Adv. haer. v. 33, 3. It is an enlargement of I Enoch 10:19. 
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understood their Master. The Johan- 
nine account of the feeding of the five 
thousand is an attempt to spiritualize 
and mysticize the Synoptic story by 
reading in the idea, “not by bread 
alone,” and so to blast any such material¬ 
istic hopes. 

The three temptations, then, stand for 
three popular conceptions of the future 
Kingdom: the mythological abundance 
of Paradise returned to earth, the regal 
glory of a Davidic empire, and the super- 
naturalistic, catastrophic advent of an 
angelic Messiah. Certainly on this 
interpretation the Lukan order is pref¬ 
erable, as Mr. Streeter observes.* Jesus 
would most easily reject the ideal which 
makes the Kingdom only meat and 
drink; the militant political ideal and 
the devotion and enthusiasm of the 
Zealot would make more of an appeal, 
still more the conception of the Davidic 
prince with irresistible spiritual power. 
But nearest of all to his own conception 
and making the strongest impression 
upon his idealistic, mystical tempera¬ 
ment was the highly spiritual conception 
of the angelic Messiah. Luke gives a 
truly climatic order. Students of the 
synoptic problem have often observed 
that Luke maintains the Markan order 
of events much more closely that 
Matthew.* The argument is reinforced 
in this case by the consideration that he 


would be much less likely to make a 
change in his source in order to secure a 
climax which is real but not apparent, 
whereas Matthew, by putting last the 
offer of the kingdoms of the world and 
their glory, seems to reach the very 
acme of temptation.^ Again, whether 
Matthew^s first two temptations are 
regarded from the point of view of 
eschatology or not, they are enticements 
to perform a miracle, while the last 
appears not to demand that kind of 
action. The Lukan order of the three 
temptations, then, compared with the 
Matthean, suggests that the Third 
Evangelist has preserved, though per¬ 
haps unconsciously, the original eschato¬ 
logical meaning of the incident, whereas 
Matthew has destroyed it. It was to be 
expected that the church, which had 
fallen a victim to the Messiah of the 
clouds delusion, would not understand 
the real meaning of the third tempta- 
tion.< 

What practical applications does the 
passage, thus explained, afford? Does 
not this historical, eschatological inter¬ 
pretation take us far away from our 
present problems ? Do we not lose the 
devotional and hortatory values in 
which the Temptation narrative has 
always seemed so rich? If such were 
the result, it would not affect the truth 
or accuracy of the exposition. But we 


* Loc. cit, 

* W. Sanday, ed.. Studies in the Synoptic Problem^ hy Members of the University of Oxford 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, igii), pp. 151 f.; G. D. Castor, Matthew's Sayings of Jesus (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1918), pp. 9 f. 

< Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 152, against Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the 
New Testament (New York: Scribners, 1914), p. 266, and Castor, op. cit., p. 23. 

4 It is to be noted that on the eschatological interpretation miracle working, or supernatural 
intervention, b involved in every temptation. No Zealot was foolish enough to expect to overthrow 
the Roman Empire unless God fought for the Jews. 
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usually gain in practical exegesis when 
we get back to the original meaning of 
Scripture—rarely more than in this case. 

First comes the temptation to 
materialism, whether in the individual 
or in society, but particularly with refer¬ 
ence to social progress, for Jesus was 
thinking of the coming of the Kingdom. 
Pure economic determinism can have 
no fellowship with Jesus. Economic 
reconstruction, however necessary and 
valuable, cannot save the world. The 
xeformer, the settlement worker, the 
socialist, the statesman who believes 
that merely by improving living con¬ 
ditions or remodeling the social order 
he can abolish the suffering and exploita¬ 
tion of the poor and put an end to inter¬ 
national and interclass war, has fallen 
a victim to this temptation. Filling 
the hungry will be only an important 
incident in the Democracy of God. 

The second temptation, following the 
Lukan order, is to undue personal ambi¬ 
tion and imperialistic nationalism. Yet 
Jesus was tempted not so much to 
private ambition and Jewish particu¬ 
larism as to a wrong method of realizing 
his ideals. Certain Christian nations, 
among them our own, are facing this 
temptation in a peculiarly seductive 
form just now. To be sure, the narrow 
nationalism of the last century is still 


enthroned in the Senate. But almost 
as dangerous is that idealistic and doc¬ 
trinaire internationalism which sees in 
political action the panacea for all ills. 
No form of government, no league of 
nations, will usher in the Democracy 
of God. It comes, not in coiuls and 
constitutions, but in spirits. 

Having gone thus far, we are psycho¬ 
logically prepared to succiunb to the 
third temptation, as Jesus’ earliest 
followers very generally did. If the 
Democracy of God cannot come by 
economic or political reorganization and 
evolution, then we hiunans are helpless. 
The alternative to social reform seems 
to be quietism or adventism. We must 
wait until God intervenes from heaven 
to save this wrecked old world. So says 
the premillennialist of our modem social 
endeavors. 

Are we ready to doubt God’s power 
to save the world? Back of Jesus’ 
oriental realism was a social idealism 
and a spiritual enthusiasm which still 
feed our faith. In some way, by a 
combination of social action and spiritual 
forces, which are also social, the Democ¬ 
racy of God will come. The Tempta¬ 
tion is a test of our faith in a spiritual 
God and the social ideal he has spoken to 
the soul in the high hour of its dedica¬ 
tion to the great task. 
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The relation of Christianity to politics 
is a complicated tangle. At one extreme 
we have Christians who advocate the 
deliberate renunciation of all worldly 
relations, contending that the citizenship 
of the Christian is in heaven alone. 
At the other extreme we have the Papal 
claim to temporal power and the inter¬ 
ference of the church in politics. 
Between these two extremes we have 
many different attitudes. Where two 
such powerful interests as those of 
chiurch and state exist in human life, 
neither can ignore the other. Even when 
Christians have decided to renounce 
the world, they are compelled to pass 
judgment on political powers and to 
face the judgments which earthly rulers 
may pass upon them. 

In the present article we are con¬ 
cerned to discover from the history 
of Christianity the judgments which 
have been passed upon the nature of 
political power by the Christian con¬ 
science, and to estimate the significance 
of these judgments in relation to the 
growth of democracy. What has been 
the place and influence of Christianity 
in the development of the democratic 
movement ? What is its mission in the 
further development of democracy ? 

Our answers must be largely historical. 
The questions concerned are those of 
fact, not of men's opinion. 


I. The Mediaeval Philoaophy of 
PoUtioa 

In order to understand the relation 
between Christianity and political move¬ 
ments, it is indispensable to have in 
mind the conceptions of the nature of 
political authority which dominated 
mediaeval thinking; for these became so 
embedded in Christian doctrine and 
ethics that they have frequently passed 
into modem thinking without serious 
criticism. The essential features of 
these mediaeval ideas when examined 
are seen to belong to a system of 
political autocracy. If they are retained 
unchanged, they make difficult, if 
not impossible, a hearty support of 
the democratic ideals which underlie 
the constructive efforts of modem 
society. 

In the background of all reasoning 
concerning the nature of political au¬ 
thority and power in the Middle Ages 
was the doctrine of the original state 
of man. It was held that God had 
originally created man perfect. A 
society of perfect beings would, of 
course, need no external restraints or 
pimishmcnts. There would, therefore, 
be no need for the kind of political 
government with which we are now 
acquainted, which makes use of coercion 
and demands obedience to laws and 
rulers. There would be no occasion 
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for one man to rule another; for all 
men would naturally do right. 

Out of this imagined primitive state 
of man, in which the purpose of God 
in creation was directly expressed, 
grew the important conception of the 
*‘law of nature’* {lex naturae, ius 
naturalis, ordo naturalis) which was 
taken as the divinely appointed original 
constitution of things. To discover 
the content of the law of nature was to 
discover God’s will. To follow this 
law was to conform to the (B\dhe pur- 
pK>se. If men had remained righteous 
as they were originally created, the 
law of nature would have been all- 
sufficient to secure perfect happiness 
and welfare. In this primitive state 
all men were by nature free and equal; 
all had equal access to the goods of the 
world; there were no upper and lower 
classes, no ruler and ruled, no master 
and slave. A perfect social life was 
possible without the external power of 
any political government. 

But man sinned. Consequently God 
was compelled after Adam’s fall to deal 
with men in whom sinful passions were 
let loose. A selfish scramble for the 
goods of the world took the place of 
the original free and equal enjoyment 
of things by all. In this scramble, 
some were stronger or more aggressive 
than others and so secured the lion’s 
share, leaving the weaker men in want. 
In the competition for self-satisfaction 


strife and warfare ensued. The present 
world is one in which we must count 
upon the strong passions of selfish men. 
Thus injustice and oppression exist. 

In order to restrain the forces of 
evil thus let loose, God ordained that 
political government should exist. In 
the place of the original freedom of all 
men, he ordained that there should be 
definite laws enacted and enforced by 
rulers, and that all men should obey 
these laws. The rulers derive their 
authority to rule from God’s ordinance. 
This regime of political compulsion is 
represented sometimes as a punishment 
for sin, sometimes as a remedial instita- 
tion to diminish evil. But in any case 
it exists by divine decree as a necessary 
regulation of men in a world of sin.* 

In mediaeval thinking, therefore, 
the origin and the legitimacy of political 
government was to be sought in the 
divine decrees. The ruler held his 
position by divine ordination. In a 
sermon preached by the archbishop 
of Maintz at the coronation of Emperor 
Conrad II, the preacher declared “ God 
has chosen thee that thou mightest 

be king over his people.Thou 

hast arrived at the highest dignity. 
Thou art the vicar of Christ.” Thus 
a king was the direct representative 
of God on earth. His authority was 
not dependent on the will or the pleasure 
of the people whom he ruled. He was 
ruler “by the grace of God,” appointed 


‘ This doctrine is well summed up in a passage in Isadore, SenterUiae, 47: **On accoimt of the 
sin of the first man, servitude was divinely appointed as a punishment to the human race; so that 
God in mercy allotted servitude to those for whom he saw that liberty was unsuitable. A just God 
thus distributes life to men, constituting some servants and some masters in order that freedom to 

do evil on the part of servants may be restrained by the power of the ruling classes.Thus also 

princes and kings are chosen in nations, in order that they may restrain peoples from evil through 
fear of themselves (i.e., the rulers) and may subject them to right living through laws.” 
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to restrain evil. His laws and his doings 
must be viewed with reverence because of 
his divine commission. “Let every soul 
be in subjection to the higher powers; for 
there is no power but of God; and the 
powers that be are ordained of God. 
Therefore he that resisteth the power 
withstandeth the ordinance of God; and 
they that withstand shall receive to them¬ 
selves judgment.’’ This text from Paul’s 
epistle to the Romans was constantly 
quoted to support the doctrine of the 
divine authority of rulers. 

It would seem that this conception 
of the nature of political power would 
effectually prevent any adverse criticism 
of the ruler, and would outlaw any 
political revolution. And so it would, if 
it were taken absolutely. But impor¬ 
tant as it was to regard the king as 
divinely commissioned, it was equally 
important to keep in mind the divine 
purpose for which he was appointed. 
In the original creation of God there 
were no kings. All men were free 
and equal. Rulers were conditionally 
established by God because sin arose. 
Their sole reason for existence was to 
restrain the evil which had come into 
the world as a result of man’s sin. The 
divine sanction for their rulership might 
therefore be measured by the standard 
of civic righteousness and equity. If 
instead of diminishing evil the king 
should increase it; if by selfishness or 
favoritism or incompetence he actually 
added to the misery of his people, he 
could be judged by the divine purpose. 
Even though king in name, his deeds 
might belie his nominal commission. 
In the sermon at the coronation of 
Conrad II, to which reference has been 
made, the sentence immediately follow¬ 


ing the declaration, “Thou art the vicar 
of Christ, ” reads: “ No one is a true ruler 
unless he is an imitator of Christ. ” 

In other words, the reverence due to 
the divine authority of the ruler is due 
not to the person of the human being 
who enjoys this exceptional dignity, 
but solely to the divine will to which he 
owes his position. If the ruler shall 
fail to obey God, if he shall promote 
injustice instead of justice, reverence 
for God will lead to a disapproval of the 
king’s deeds, and may even take the form 
of pronouncing him unfi t for his office. 

It was in this field of moral criticism 
of the fidelity of the ruler to his divine 
commission that Christianity found its 
opportunity to influence politics. But 
this influence was exercised on the basis 
of an autocratic theology during the 
Middle Ages. The struggle between 
church and state is due to the fact that 
both entered the contest with the claim 
of divine rights. The advantage in 
the struggle lay with the power which 
could sustain most successfully its claim 
to exist by the will of God. It was only 
when either power could be convicted of 
overstepping or of perverting its God- 
given authority that its claims could be 
disallowed. The argument was thus 
wholly theological in character; and 
naturally trained theologians would be 
the most efficient advocates. So long 
as this theological basis of political 
theory can be maintained, the church 
has a decided advantage. 

II* The Philosophy of Mf>deni 
Demooraoy 

There may be distinguished two 
stages in the development of modem 
democratic ideals. The first stage rep- 
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resents an interpretation of the struggle 
for political freedom in terms of the me¬ 
diaeval philosophy of ‘‘natural” right. 
The second stage makes use of the idea 
of historical development and progress 
by human experiment. Argiunents for 
democracy during the first stage would 
be theological in character. Discussions 
in the second stage come to be entirely 
secular. The adjustment of Chris¬ 
tianity to theological philosophy is easier 
than to secular philosophy, and conse¬ 
quently Christianity dealt far more 
confidently with the earlier stages in 
democratic development than with the 
phase of which we are today becoming 
acutely conscious. 

Democracy is, in essence, the asser¬ 
tion of the right and the ability of men 
to determine for themselves what they 
want and to control the officials who 
administer the laws designed to secure 
the desired ends. This assertion of 
fundamental human rights lies at the 
basis of any democratic movement. 

But this means that democracy 
begins at a different place from mediae- 
valism in its philosophy. In mediaeval 
thought the major premise was the 
decree of God. All must be deduced 
from the divine ordinance. In democ¬ 
racy the major premise is man’s welfare. 
All must be judged by reference to 
this. 

It is here that the theological doctrine 
of human depravity plays an important 
rdle. It was assumed during the Middle 
Ages that in the original state of nature 
men were competent to live in a society 
where equality and freedom existed 
universally. But because of Adam’s 
sin, evil passions took possession of 
men so that freedom would now mean 


only indulgence in wrong. Man needs 
restraint and guidance from above. 
Thus ecclesiastical doctrine supported 
the principle of overhead government. 

Democracy, therefore, had to vindi¬ 
cate, as over against the doctrine of 
human depravity, the ability and the 
right of man to exercise freedom. In 
the era of distinctively theological think¬ 
ing, the most obvious way was to make 
much of the ideals inculcated in the 
current conception of “natural law.” 
Since existing governments admittedly 
exist conditionally; and since they so 
often prove to be sorry failures because 
of the viciousness or the incompetence 
of kings, why not go back from the 
conditional form of government to the 
absolute principles of ideal society as 
pictured in the divinely appointed 
natural law ? This method of argument 
was popularly expressed in the oft- 
quoted couplet: 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Pray who was then the gentleman ? 

John Milton defended popular rights 
by contending that the law of nature was 
prior to, and hence more authoritative 
than, the conventionally accepted 
governments of civilization. Said he: 

No man who knows ought, can be so stupid 
as to deny that all men were naturally 
borne free, being the image and resemblance 
of God himselfe, and were by privilege above 
all creatures, borne to command and not to 
obey. 

He further contended that after Adam’s 
sin men entered into a social agreement 
to organize a government to restrain evil¬ 
doers, and that they selected their own 
rulers. “This power,” he declared, “re¬ 
mains fundamentally in the people and 
cannot be taken away from them without 
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a violation of their birthright. ’’ In the 
Declaration of Independence of the 
American Colonies, it is stated that their 
movement for freedom is the assuming 
of **the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature^s 
God entitle them.’’ The rights of free 
men are defended on the ground of 
original human nature as God created 
it. ‘‘We hold these truths to he self- 
evident, that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights etc. 
Blackstone, the great jurist, speaks of 
“absolute rights, which were vested in 
men by the immutable laws of nature. ” 
We have in all these statements a theo¬ 
logical form of argument. The original 
absolute will of God as expressed in 
original creation is opposed to the 
conditional authority of any particular 
ruler, even if he claims to be installed 
by divine approval. The significant 
feature of the argument is that according 
to the divine purpose, as expressed in 
the law of nature, the people themselves 
have primary authority, not kings or 
prelates. 

The second stage in democratic rea¬ 
soning is represented by the preamble 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
Here we have the expression of democ¬ 
racy conscious of its rights and asking 
the practical question as to how govern¬ 
ment should be organized so as to serve 
democratic ends. Instead of looking 
back at an original “nature” of things, 
divinely ordained, the Constitution looks 
forward to the task to be accomplished. 
Instead of attempting to conform to a 
divinely established model, it undertakes 
to create the political machinery neces¬ 
sary to promote human welfare. 


We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab¬ 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this constitution. 

As we shall have occasion to see, this 
humanistic philosophy is a stumbling- 
block to Catholicism as well as to 
some types of Protestantism. When 
government is based frankly on human 
interests rather than on divine de¬ 
crees, the advantage which the church 
enjoyed in the period of theological 
argument is lost. Political theory 
ignores the very premises of theological 
interpretation. It is this situation which 
the church of the future must face. 

HI. Catholioiam and Politieal 
DemcKsraoy 

Catholicism undertakes to maintain 
unimpaired the mediaeval way of think¬ 
ing. The major premise of any ar¬ 
gument is God’s will. If the content 
of the divine will can be ascertained the 
final answer to any question has been 
found. Since, according to Catholic 
theory, the church was directly estab¬ 
lished by God through Christ, and to 
it was committed the revelation of 
God, the church is the primary authority 
in the interpretation of the divine will. 
If men would agree to maintain the 
mediaeval logic, the supreme authority 
of the church would be necessarily 
recognized. Anything, therefore, which 
breaks down the theological method of 
debating problems is viewed with sus¬ 
picion or hostility by the Catholic 
church. 

The attitude of Catholicism toward 
modem democracy is somewhat complex. 
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On the one hand, the mediaeval doctrine 
of the divine authority of the civil 
power is unswervingly held. Thus 
Catholicism must maintain the authority 
of any legally constituted government. 
It is not for the church to say what the 
form of any government shall be. As 
to the respective merits of monarchy 
or democracy the church passes no 
judgment. Thus any nation which pre¬ 
fers a democratic form of government 
has a perfect right to demand the 
loyalty of Christian citizens. On the 
face of the matter, then, Catholicism 
would seem to be entirely neutral in 
the struggle between autocratic and 
democratic forms of government. 

But there is one important considera¬ 
tion which is of great significance. 
According to Catholic doctrine, all gov¬ 
ernment must derive its authority from 
God. Does modem democracy fulfil this 
condition? A citation from the encyc¬ 
lical letter of Pope Leo XIII on “The 
Christian Constitution of States’^ fur¬ 
nishes an illuminating commentary on 
this point. The Pope declares that the 
“terrible upheavals of the last century” 
brought forth a “new jurisprudence, 
which was not merely previously 
unknown, but was at variance on many 
points with not only Christian but 
even with natural law.” And accord¬ 
ing to Pope Leo XIII, such variations 
give rise to a form of government which 
Christians cannot approve. Let us read 
his own words on the subject. 

Amongst these principles the main one 
lays down that as all men are alike by race 
and nature, so in like manner all are equal 
in the control of their life; that each one is 
so far his own master as to be in no sense 
imder the rule of any other individual; 


that each is free to think on every subject 
just as he may choose, and to do whatever 
he may like to do; that no man has any 
right to rule over other men. In a society 
grounded upon such maxims, all govern¬ 
ment is nothing more nor less than the will 
of the people, and the people, being under 
the power of itself alone, is alone its own 
ruler. It does choose nevertheless some to 
whose charge it may commit itself, but in 
such wise that it makes over to them not 
the right so much as the business of govern¬ 
ing, to be exercised, however, in its name. 

The authority of God is passed over in 
silence, just as if there were no God; or 
as if He cared nothing for human society; 
or as if men, whether in their individual 
capacity or bound together in social rela¬ 
tions, owed nothing to God; or as if there 
could be a government of which the whole 
origin and power and authority did not 
rest in God Himself. Thus, as is evident, a 
State becomes nothing but a multitude, 
which is its own master and ruler. And 
since the populace is declared to contain 
within itself the spring-head of all rights 
and of all power, it follows that the State 
does not consider itself bound by any kind 
of duty towards God. Moreover, it be¬ 
lieves that it is not obliged to make public 
profession of any religion; or to inquire 
which of the very many religions is the only 
one true; or to prefer one religion to all 
the rest; or to show any form of religion 
special favor; but on the contrary is bound 
to grant equal rights to every creed, so 
that the public order may not be dis¬ 
turbed by any particular form of religious 
belief. 

Now when the State rests on foundations 
like those just named—and for the time 
they are greatly in favor —U readily appears 
into how unrightfid a position the Church is 
driven [italics mine]. For when the manage¬ 
ment of public business is in harmony with 
doctrines of such a kind, the Catholic 
religion is allowed a standing in civil 
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society equal only or inferior to societies 
alien from it; no regard is paid to laws of 
the Church, and she who, by the order and 
commission of Jesiis Christ, has the duty of 
teaching all nations, finds herself forbidden 
to take any part in the instruction of the 
people. 

Now natural reason itself proves con¬ 
vincingly that such concepts of government 
are wholly at variance with the truth. 
Nature herself bears witness that all power 
of every kind has its origin from God, 
who is its chief and august source.' 

From the above quotations it is 
evident that while Catholicism makes 
no formal objection to democracy as 
a form of government, yet to the 
humanistic philosophy of sovereign 
hiunan rights which underlies modem 
democracy the Catholic church must 
be uncompromisingly hostile. For the 
keynote of Catholicism is obedience 
to divine authority. If men are trained 
to think in terms of obedience to God, 
it is easy for Catholicism with its 
imposing claims of possessing the divine 
revelation to insist on a dominant 
position in guiding the thoughts and 
actions of men. But if men rather than 
God be permitted to utter the decisive 
word, there can be no restraint of free¬ 
dom of speech and thought. Matters 
will be decided by hiunan debate 
rather than by reference to God’s 
conunand. The authority of the church 
will be simply that of the wishes of 
Catholic citizens, who may not be in 
the majority. 

Catholicism can never consent to 
an organization of society in which 
the church is compelled to take a 
democratic place beside other social 


organizations. The very essence of 
Catholicism is the doctrine of special 
privilege because of the unique divine 
conunission given to the church. To 
build political institutions on the foun¬ 
dation of popular sovereignty rather 
than on the ordinance of God means 
that the church will have to justify 
itself before men, instead of resting 
on divine authority. Political democ¬ 
racy has inevitably brought the dis¬ 
establishment of the church; for in a 
democratic society the church must be 
democratized. And this means the abo¬ 
lition of special privilege underived 
from human consent. 

Holding convictions such as those 
voiced above, the Catholic church will 
conscientiously and persistently seek 
to bring about an order of things in 
which the divine prerogative of the 
church shall be acknowledged. Only 
thus can the philosophy of the divine 
origin of all authority be upheld. Thus 
while Catholicism, according to its 
theory of political authority, will always 
urge citizens to be subject to the powers 
that be, it will also strive in season and 
out of season to bring about an altera¬ 
tion of the detested doctrine of human 
rights and human sovereignty. It is 
thus at heart distrustful of the spirit of 
modem democracy. 

IV. Lntheraiiiam and Politioal 
Democracy 

The fact that Luther emancipated 
Christians from the autocratic authority 
of the Catholic church in matters of 
religion has often been taken as proof 
that he was the great initiator of 
democracy in all realms of human 


' The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII^ third edition (New York; Benziger Brothers), 
pp. 120-23. The volume bears the “imprimatur” of Archbishop Farley. 
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life. But it should be noted that his 
religious reformation was based through¬ 
out on the mediaeval theological type 
of thinking which we have character¬ 
ized as autocratic. He denounced the 
Catholic church not on the basis of 
popular rights of revolt, but solely on 
the ground that the Pope was violating 
God’s will. God had plainly proclaimed 
in the Bible the conditions of salvation. 
The Catholic church had illegitimately 
altered these, and was terrorizing men 
by the use of an unauthorized doctrine 
of penance. To cling to God’s Word 
alone was the sole means of salvation, 
and at the same time the only way in 
which to defy the tyranny of the Pope. 
It is well known that Luther was 
strongly opposed to the hiunanism of 
Erasmus. But this hiunanism repre¬ 
sented precisely the spirit which later 
developed into the philosophy of human 
rights underl)dng modem democracy. 

Moreover, Luther’s conception of 
religion placed in the forefront the 
experience of assurance of God’s gracious 
favor. To be positively conscious of 
God’s approval was the supreme good 
in life. All the Christian’s activities and 
all his thoughts should be devoted to 
this end. Harmony with God was the 
guiding rule in life. This meant an 
intensification of the theological habit 
of interpretation. To accept gratefully 
the will of God wherever this could be 
ascertained was part and parcel of a 
Christian life. 

Now Luther accepted without ques¬ 
tion the current doctrine of the divine 
establishment of political institutions. 
In his commentary to the Galatians 
he wrote: “You have often heard me 
say that political and economic insti¬ 


tutions are divine, since God ordained 
and established them just as he did the 
sun, moon, and other created things.” 
In his larger catechism he urged obedi¬ 
ence to civil rulers as a form of obeying 
the command to honor one’s father and 
mother. If the secret of true religion 
is the 'whole-hearted acceptance of 
God’s Word, and if one holds that the 
powers that be are ordained of God, 
religion will naturalljr involve loyalty to 
the divinely established rulers. It is only 
when a ruler is plainly and demonstrably 
defying God himself, as Luther held that 
the Pope was, that the Christian can pro¬ 
test; and here the protest must be made 
not on the basis of hiunan rights but on 
the ground of the divine will. 

Moreover, in combating the Roman 
church, Luther was engaged in conflict 
with a mighty political power. The 
cause of free religion could be maintained 
against the Catholic forces only as there 
should be fdund Protestant princes who 
were willing to lend the support of arms 
to the new movement. It is easy to see 
that such a prince would be viewed as 
providentially sent to uphold the truth 
of God. This natural dependence of the 
Lutheran movement on the power of 
evangelical rulers thus served to rein¬ 
force the mediaeval conception of the 
divine origin of political power. Luther 
was more concerned that the ruler should 
conform to the purposes of God than he 
was that the ruler should rule by consent 
of the people. No one really interested 
in a democratic political regime could 
approve the principle, cuius regio eius 
religio —the religion of the ruler should 
be the religion of the people. 

In repudiating the doctrine of the po¬ 
litical power of the Catholic church while 
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retaining the mediaeval doctrine of the 
divine origin and authority of political 
power, Lutheranism really set political 
autocracy free from the one restraining 
force which the Middle Ages had pro¬ 
vided. Since the church could no longer 
challenge the state, the power of the 
latter was unfettered. To be sure 
there could be moral criticism, and 
theological persuasion, but no exter¬ 
nal ch^ to the autocracy of the state 
was provided by Lutheran piety. And if 
a state seemed to be pursuing a policy 
which established true Christianity over 
against false ideals, religious gratitude 
would suggest a complete justification 
of the use of force in so good a cause. 
Christianity, for the Lutheran, is 
summed up in the ideal of securing and 
maintaining a sense of the assurance 
of God’s forgiving love. This assurance 
is obtained by complete trust in the 
provision which God has made. The 
religious attitude thus engendered makes 
for a quietistic and grateful acceptance 
of what is providentially provided, and 
thus does not stimulate the type of 
criticism essential to vigorous democratic 
development. To be sure, there is 
nothing in Lutheranism inherently 
opposed to a democratic form of govern¬ 
ment, provided it can be interpreted 
in terms of a recognition of divine 
authority. But, like Catholicism, the 
genius of Lutheranism leads to a neutral 
attitude in the matter of forms of 
government, while the emphasis on a 
theological basis of authority involves 
a distrust of the purely secular doctrine 
of modem democracy. Troeltsch, after 
clearly pointing out the fundamentally 


non-political character of Lutheranism, 
and therefore its ability to live harmoni¬ 
ously with any form of government, 
makes this pertinent observation: 

However it cannot be ignored that by 
its very nature Lutheranism most easily 
unites itself with political rations of a 
monarchical-aristocratic character and with 
a social-economic situation dominated by 
agrarian, middle-class interests. For this 
reason it has worked out its most vigorous 
expression in the politics and point of view 
of the Prussian and German conservatives, 
where it to this day helps to determine the 
fate of the German people.* 

Again speaking of the attitude of 
Lutheranism in Germany toward the 
democratic movements of the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Troeltsch 
says: 

It allied itself with the reactionary 
movement of monarchical thinking, agrarian 
paternalism, military instinct for power, 
and gave to the Restoration an ideal and 
ethical anchorage. In consequence it was 
in turn supported by the reactionary social 
and political powers by means of force 
and thus sanctified the realistic sense of 
power and those virtues of obedience, 
reverence, and feeling for authority, so 
indispensable to Prussian militarism.* 

V. Calviniam and Politieal 
DemcKsraoy 

Calvinism, like Lutheranism, repro¬ 
duced the mediaeval doctrine of the 
divine origin of political government. 
It was thus in spirit as little sympathetic 
with the humanistic philosophy of 
human rights as were Catholicism and 
Lutheranism. But certain incidental 
features of Calvinistic thinking combined 


* E. Troeltsch, GesammeUe Schriftenj I, 602, 603. 

* Ibid.f p. 604. 
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with the vicissitudes of ecclesiastical 
politics in England led Calvinism to 
play an important r 61 e in the develop¬ 
ment of modem democracy. 

The inner feature of Calvinism which 
differentiated it from Lutheranism was 
its aggressive interpretation of the 
Christian life. When Luther inter¬ 
preted the ten commandments he 
emphasized the fact that the first table, 
setting forth love to God, was the real 
message which furnished the meaning 
to all. “We are to fear, love, and 
trust God above all things, ’’ so that our 
conduct will conform to the will of 
God. It is the attitude of confident 
and grateful trust which Luther stresses. 
Calvin, however, makes much of the 
idea of obedience. “Since the Lord, 
when about to deliver a rule of perfect 
righteousness, referred all parts of it 
to his own will, this shows that nothing 
is more acceptable to him than obedi¬ 
ence.’* For Luther the Bible is God’s 
Word of promise, enabling sinners to 
trust him and find inner peace of soul. 
For Calvin it is not only this, but also 
a revelation of God’s laws which he 
wishes men to obey. The Lutheran, 
having obtained inner assurance through 
God’s grace, can trustfully leave to God 
the ordering of the world. The Calvinist, 
receiving the Bible as a book of com¬ 
mands as well as a message of grace, feels 
himself compelled to insist on the appli¬ 
cation of biblical standards to all life. 

This different attitude meant that 
the Calvinist, when he knew himself 


to be backed up by Scripture, could 
speak and act with a sense ot the direct 
authority of God. Anyone teaching or 
acting contrary to Scripture, no matter 
what his earthly rank, could be rebuked 
by a follower of Christ who truly inter¬ 
preted Scripture. Moreover, it was not 
permitted a conscientious Calvinist to 
sit quietly while things went wrong. 
In so far as Christian people do their 
duty they must see that laws are enacted 
which correspond to the biblical model 
and that magistrates justly administer 
the laws.* 

At the same time, it is a divine 
command that men should “honor the 
king.” For a subject in his private 
capacity to resist the powers would 
be clearly against the Word of God. 
Here Calvin vigorously denounces the 
revolutionary dissenting sects. But the 
church of Christ has its officers with 
scriptural warrant for exercising dis¬ 
cipline. The church, then may become 
the organ of political agitation and of 
reform. In Geneva the experiment was 
tried of organizing a genuine theocracy 
in which ^the rule of God should be 
mediated by officials who depended on 
the church for their real authority. In 
Scotland John Knox in the capacity of a 
representative of the true church could 
address Mary Queen of Scots in a fashion 
which would have been utterly repre¬ 
hensible in a mere subject. 

In this original theocratic conception 
of Calvinism there is nothing democratic 
in the humanistic sense. It is simply 


‘ ^*But in the obedience which we have shown to be due to the authority of governors, it is 
always necessary to make one exception, and that b entitled to our first attention,—that it does 
not seduce us from obedience to him, to whose will the desires of all kings ought to be subject, to 
whose decrees all their commands ought to yield, to whose majesty aU their scepters ought to sub¬ 
mit”—Calvin’s InstUuUSj Book IV, chap, xx, p. 32. 
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the continuation of the mediaeval ideal 
of ruling by the authority of God. If 
Calvinism had been the sole form of 
Protestantism, it would have developed 
into an ecclesiastical autocracy. 

But in England Calvinism met with a 
rival form of Protestantism. The 
Church of England was established and 
was enjo)dng the protection of the laws. 
In so far as Calvinism found these 
legally established practices to be con¬ 
trary to the Word of God, it was com¬ 
pelled to take the position of a party of 
protest. For a time the contest was 
waged to secure the establishment of 
Calvinism as the sole legitimate reli¬ 
gion. But the Church of England won 
this contest. Yet Calvinism could 
not consent that this “papish” church 
should coerce the consciences of men 
contrary to the Scriptures. Conse¬ 
quently the contest for an established 
Calvinistic church was altered to the 
contest for the fuU religious rights of 
dissenters, if Calvinists must be dissent¬ 
ers. The religion of a subject need not 
be the religion of his sovereign. This is 
a far cry from cuius regio Hus religio. It 
was the contest for the full religious 
rights of dissenters which kept stirring 
up English politics and which nourished 
constantly the notion of individual 
rights over which the sovereign had no 
control. The mediaeval theory of politi¬ 
cal absolutism was broken completely 
in the struggle with the Stuarts. 
Troeltsch says the Middle Ages really 
ended with Cromwell. From his time 
the forces of growing democracy actually 
controlled the course of events in 
England. 

At the same time the genius of Cal¬ 
vinism finds freest expression when it 


can be the authoritative form of 
social organization. For pure Calvinism 
today one must go to Scotland, where it 
has the prestige of a legally recognized 
religion. It was in its glory in the days 
of the Puritan regime in New England. 
When, instead of being organized as an 
authoritative theocracy, Calvinism finds 
itself compelled to agitate for its rights as 
a dissenting form of religion, it naturally 
falls into alliance with other movements 
for the rights of man even when these 
appeal to secular and humanistic ideals 
rather than to a divinely established 
order. 

Thus while Calvinism was a potent 
factor in breaking the absoluteness of 
monarchical power, and while it entered 
into the making of New England politics 
with great influence, it has gradually 
ceased to be a dominant factor in the 
democratic movement. The reason is 
not far to seek? It conserves a theo¬ 
cratic theory of government which is 
out of harmony with the philosophy of 
modem democracy. It trains men to 
conform to an already given rule of life 
rather than to create new conditions of 
life. As a means of breaking autocracy 
it has rendered great service to democ¬ 
racy. But its preservation of an auto¬ 
cratic theology has made it slow to 
appreciate the full force of the modem 
hiunanistic ideal. A Puritan regime 
still seems to a genuine Calvinist to be 
preferable to religiously uncontrolled 
experiments in social organization. 

VI. The Separation oi Chnroh 
and State 

As we have seen, Christianity, 
whether in its Catholic or typical 
Protestant forms, has set forth a philos- 
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ophy of government which gives auto¬ 
cratic power to anyone who can success¬ 
fully claim to be in possession of 
divine rights. Moreover, since the ideal 
form of society would be that in which 
God’s will should rule, there is the 
constant incentive to seek to organize 
governments on the basis of ‘‘ Christian” 
principles. The traditional method of 
deducing these principles leads to their 
imposition on men by virtue of 
their divine authority. Of course, the 
endeavor is constantly made to induce 
individual men to become Christians 
in experience so that the divinely 
required commands will be inwardly 
welcomed. But the stubborn fact re¬ 
mains that considerable numbers of men 
do not thus prepare themselves inwardly 
for a voluntary reception of the authority 
of divinely established commands. 

There arose, both during the Middle 
Ages and at the time of the Protestant 
Reformation, certain so-called “sects” 
which dissented from the idea of auto¬ 
cratic rule, and sought to establish 
a genuine religious democracy. Appeal¬ 
ing to the injunction of Jesus, “ Call no 
man master,” they denied the legiti¬ 
macy of any official intermediaries 
between the individual soul and God. 
When a church, claiming a divine right 
to expound God’s revelation, could be 
shown to be perverting that revelation, 
it ceased to have jurisdiction. This 
meant that when an individual or a 
group of individuals became convinced 
that the church was in error, the 
authority of the church could be set 
aside. This right of dissent was based 
on the capacity of every individual to 
discover for himself the will of God in 
Scripture. 


This right of the individual to inter¬ 
pret the Bible for himself was also 
affirmed by Luther and by Calvin. 
But it was complicated in the case of 
these Reformation leaders by the con¬ 
ception which they continued to hold 
of a Christendom organized according 
to the laws of God. Consequently 
they retained the mediaeval theory as 
to the divine institution of political 
government, and they made use of the 
idea of “natural law” to enlarge and 
interpret the scope of biblical precepts. 
In the endeavor to retain a Christian 
control of society, compromises were 
inevitable. Protestantism, like Catholi¬ 
cism, was compelled to endorse or at 
least to endure political movements of 
doubtful spiritual purity in order not 
to sever connections with the forces 
controlling the world. 

It was characteristic of the radical 
“sects” that they proposed to make the 
church a community of saintly men, no 
matter what became of the rest of 
society. In this endeavor they were 
forced to withdraw from the existing 
churches. The Anabaptists, in their 
emphasis on a completely regenerate 
church membership refused to recognize 
the validity of infant baptism, insisting 
on a conscious experience of regeneration 
as a prerequisite to membership in the 
pure community. Moreover, in order 
to avoid any entangling alliance with 
things worldly, they proposed to order 
the Christian life exclusively on the 
basis of the commands of Jesus. This 
involved refusal to take oath (Swear 
not at all), or to bear arms (Resist not 
evil), or to acknowledge the unqualified 
authority of anyone over the religious 
life (Call no man master). In short. 
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the Anabaptists simply disregarded the 
mediaeval doctrine concerning political 
power, and concerned themselves with 
only one thing—the organization of a 
holy community in obedience to the 
precepts of Jesus. They thus approxi¬ 
mated the early Christian conception of 
the nature of Christianity as a separatist 
and protesting body concerned to pre¬ 
serve its own purity in a corrupt world. 
And naturally the New Testament 
furnished much material with which they 
could strengthen their arguments. In 
the place of the hope of organizing a 
Christian world they revived the pessi¬ 
mism of early Christianity with its 
eschatological hope. 

Naturally the Anabaptists had to 
meet persecution at the hands of those 
governments which were concerned to 
maintain an authoritative “Christian’’ 
government. Such defiance of all the 
accepted tenets of good citizenship 
seemed to men of the time like wicked 
anarchy. The Anabaptists were the 
Bolsheviki of the religious world. The 
literature of the time depicts them as 
monsters of wickedness, recognizing no 
restraining powers. But persecution 
served only to stiffen convictions, and 
to stimulate the immigration which 
spread the radical ideas throughout 
Europe. 

In all this the Anabaptists, unlike 
Lutherans or Calvinists, were seeking, 
not to dominate the world but rather to 
gain freedom for their consciences in 
the realm of religion. Thus while 
fundamentally they were attempting to 
organize their church according to the 
divine command, apologetically they 
were pleading for the liberty of the 
individual in the realm of conscience. 


But this meant substituting the ideal 
of freedom for the characteristically 
mediaeval idea of obedience as the 
highest good. And here the arguments 
of the Anabaptists easily found extension 
into the humanistic conceptions of 
the inherent freedom of man which 
underlay the development of modem 
democracy. Moreover, as the perse¬ 
cuted Christian bodies in England sought 
freedom to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences, 
a common cause was found between 
them and the persecuted Anabaptists 
in this respect. Freedom of the church 
from state control was demanded by 
all bodies undergoing persecution. 

Now the afi&rmation of the principle 
of freedom of conscience in religion has 
far-reaching consequences. If the state 
has no divine right to coerce evildoers, 
the very basis of its autocratic power is 
gone. But what can be more evidently 
evil than to teach insurrection and 
insubordination, to refuse oaths and 
military service ? If the individual can 
claim exemption from political authority 
on these points, it means the end of all 
autocracy. The power of the state 
extends only to those matters which 
are freely conceded to it by the con¬ 
science of the subjects. But this looks 
very much like government only with 
the consent of of the governed. 

With the migration of the Pilgrims 
to America came a new experience in 
political organization. The Pilgrims 
were in quest of a place in which religious 
freedom might be exercised. They came 
to the new world in which there was no 
established church and no established 
government. They were conscious of 
the opportunity to shape the new govern- 
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tneni according to their own will. While 
maintaining formally their allegiance 
to King James, for the practical ruling 
of their life in the new colony they drew 
up and signed the first written consti¬ 
tution in history. Here was a govern¬ 
ment which visibly owed its origin to 
the agreement of men, and which was 
therefore subject to human authority. 
In like fashion the various settlements 
made in America brought a practical 
realization of the possibility of man¬ 
made governments, and thus paved the 
way for the enunciation of the ideal of 
democracy which foimd expression in 
the Declaration of Independence and 
in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The importance of the dissenting 
movement in the inculcation of demo¬ 
cratic ideals can scarcely be overesti¬ 
mated. Where dissent gained a hearing 
and secured liberty for itself, democratic 
freedom established itself as a regime 
of law and order. Where dissent was 
crushed and the mediaeval conceptions 
of political authority remained unim¬ 
paired, democratic movements have 
been compelled to take the pathway of 
violent revolution. Witness the con¬ 
trast between England and France. 

At the same time the dissenting 
movements generally made use of theo¬ 
logical arguments, quoting the divine 
authority of Scripture or of the inner 
voice of the Spirit as justification for 
refusing obedience to the ruling powers. 
In particular the Anabaptist appeal 
to the precepts of Jesus as a code of 
laws for the organization of society 
prevented any positive appreciation 
of the significance of the secular basis 
of democratic appeal. Thus beyond 


the great service of establishing the 
principle of freedom of conscience from 
coercion, the dissenting movements have 
not contributed much to the develop¬ 
ment of constructive democratic ideals. 
In particular the Anabaptist inheritance 
is likely to be supremely concerned about 
the correctness of relatively unimportant 
matters of ritual or personal behavior 
within the community, and to tend 
toward a laissez faire conception of 
secular society. So long as the mental 
attitude involved in unquestioned obedi¬ 
ence to rules given a priori is maintained, 
there is no adequate appreciation of the 
meaning of an evolving democracy. 

VII. Can Cluriatianity Be Genninely 
DemcKsratio ? 

That Christianity in the past has in 
general been a supporter of autocratic 
ideals is imquestioned. The essence of 
autocracy is the exercise of an authority 
lying beyond the reach of those over 
whom it is exercised. Christianity has 
interpreted both church government and 
political government on the basis of 
a doctrine of divine origins in such a 
way as to make autocracy possible. 
So emphatic has been this autocratic 
strain that modem democracies have 
usually been impelled to disestablish 
the church in order to avert the possi¬ 
bility of ecclesiastical interference with 
democratic procedure. 

A tract published by the Witness 
Committee, in Pittsburgh, Pa., bears 
the title. Is the Constitution of the 
United States Christian ? It argues 
that “the National Constitution does 
not recognize God in any way, nor 
Jesus Christ, nor the Bible. ’’ It states 
that “the Constitution recognizes the 
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authority of ‘the people of the United 
States’ back of the Constitution, but 
does not recognize the authority of God 
back of the people. ” Accordingly, “ the 
Constitution in its present attitude 
toward religion exactly suits the infidel 
and atheist, the worldly man and 
the libertine.” “If any one makes an 
effort to introduce Christianity into 
politics, the Constitution stands directly 
across his path. ” 

Here is a type of Christianity funda¬ 
mentally distrustful of democracy. Not 
the people’s will, but the rule of God 
should be the standard of government. 
But then the question arises. Who is 
competent to declare the will of God? 
Only a God-commissioned man could 
do this. Hence a ruler by divine 
appointment would be the logical out¬ 
come. Autocracy is the natural form 
of government by divine right. 

Now Christian men cannot avoid 
desiring to see the Christianization of 
society. To be disinterested in politics 
is inconsistent with citizenship in a 
democracy; and for a Christian to be 
interested means his desire to see 
Christian principles prevail. How can 
this interest be exercised consistently 
with the principles of democracy ? 

1. An autocratic religion cannot pre¬ 
pare citizens for a democracy .—The 
supreme virtue in an autocracy is the 
unquestioning obedience of a subject. 
Government is there. It is to be obeyed, 
not to be criticized. It is to be sup¬ 
ported, not to be altered, at the behest 
of popular desire. 

What about our methods of religious 
instruction ? Are we inculcating the 
virtues of autocracy ? Are we training 
men to think of Christianity as some¬ 


thing unchangeably there by divine 
decree, so that man’s only duty is to 
maintain unaltered the ordinances and 
beliefs of the system ? If so, if we are 
insisting that criticism or attempts at 
improvement are irreligious, we are 
training men in autocracy. This is the 
spirit of a Christianity organized to rule 
rather than the spirit of a Christianity 
organized to serve. 

2. A democratic religion must exist 
by human consent rather than by a claim 
of divine rights .—^This is the meaning of 
disestablishment. A church must be 
valuable enough to men to win their 
support if it is to exist at all. And in a 
democratic regime it will seem worth 
supporting only when it genuinely 
ministers to human needs. No more 
powerful incentive to moral criticism 
of the church exists than precisely this 
dependence upon the voluntary affection 
of men for its existence. The conse¬ 
quences of this dependence are only 
beginning to be felt. Until the present 
generation the pressure of the ideal of 
unquestioning obedience to church 
demands has been very universally felt. 
But a spirit of freedom is fast coming 
to consciousness. And this is making 
itself felt in sharp criticism of the 
relics of autocracy left in the ideals of 
the churches. Nothing is more signifi¬ 
cant than the eager desire for the 
subordination of ecclesiastical dogma¬ 
tisms and the exaltation of broad 
humanistic sympathies. Dogmatism is 
the accompaniment of autocracy. The 
desire to serve rather than to command 
is the spirit of a moral democracy. 

3. A democratic Christianity must 
look forward rather than backward. It 
must exalt a creative spirit rather than 
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the demand for conformity. —^Here again 
we are just coming to the consciousness 
of the demands of a democratic age. It 
is not so long ago that every denomi¬ 
nation was justif5dng its existence by 
scriptural proofs that its was precisely 
the kind of church instituted by Christ. 
Today statistics of baptisms, records of 
missionary endeavor, utterances on 
social questions, are coming to the front. 
Only a generation ago the military 
ethics of the Duke of Wellington was 
being transferred to the missionary 
enterprise. ‘‘These are my marching 
orders.’’ The Great Commission was 
regarded as an autocratic command 
to be obeyed. Today missions are 
justified and supported by looking 
forward and seeking to meet the needs 
of the future. Surveys of cities and 
rural communities are being increasingly 
made in order to guide the work of 
churches. In other words, humanly 
determined programs are being sub¬ 
stituted for dogmatic decrees in the work 
of the churches. This is genuine democ¬ 
racy. 

4. The adoption of a democratic spirit 
in Christianity means the devdopment of 
intdligent citizenship rather than the 
inculcation of dogmatic propaganda .— 
The rule of God, even imder the medi¬ 
aeval philosophy, was identical with 


the working out of principles of justice. 
The real approval of God was given in 
the actual practice of justice rather than 
in the person of the ruler. To under¬ 
stand justice, then, is the pathway 
to establishing the rule of God. 

But justice can be discovered only 
as the interests and needs of the human 
beings concerned are fully understood. 
There can be no justice ready-made, 
brought from an alien source. True 
justice demands human sympathy. 
Here Christianity has a boundless oppor¬ 
tunity. If, instead of devoting attention 
to the securing of conventionally formu¬ 
lated ecclesiastical ideals of morality, 
the church will educate Christian people 
to the attitude of genuine human 
sympathy, and will furnish some inti¬ 
mation of the complexity of the problems 
of justice, it will be helping to supply 
a far more potent force for securing 
righteousness than if it were concerned 
with technical divine rights. 

For in a democracy, the church must 
claim no exemptions for herself, and 
must attempt no autocratic domination 
of politics. It must rather so educate 
and train the human beings who look 
to it for aid that a wiser, more sym¬ 
pathetic, more technically competent 
citizenship shall exist because of Chris¬ 
tian faith and hope and love. 
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FallaoioQfl Prinoiplea in the 
Social Order 

A plea for an intellectual conversion” 
of Englishmen in regard to property and 
industry, written by R. A. Tawney, appears 
in the Hibbert Journal for April. The 
article, which is entitled “The Sickness 
of Acquisitive Society,” offers some radical 
criticism of the prevailing order of things, 
with special reference to England. The 
doctrine of the right to the disposal of 
property and to the exploitation of economic 
opportunities, though no longer held by 
economists, is still the practical foimdation 
of the social organization. This is clear 
enough from the complaints of commercial 
leaders on the state restrictions of their 
gains forced by the war. Claims of this 
kind are based on the assumption of private 
rights, rather than on the fulfilment of any 
social function. The private owner of 
urban land performs no function as owner, 
but exercises a right of taxation. And has 
not Lord Hugh Cedi declared that to inter¬ 
fere with private ownership is theft, and 
therefore wicked ? The doctrine of the last 
century “that man*s self-love is God’s 
providence” has been fully refuted, but 
with small practical results. Behind it 
lay the doctrine that economic rights are 
anterior to and independent of economic 
fimctions. A new conservatism has arisen 
which is resolved to prevent the attempt 
to extinguish payments which are made not 
for service but by legal right. It appears 
in the fusion of the two traditional parties, 
in the proposal to strengthen the House of 
Lords, and in the attempt to buy off the 
working classes by concessions. The world 
has not yet seen a sodety in which the acqui¬ 
sition of wealth is contingent on the dis¬ 
charge of social obligations. Industrialism 
has given opportunity to relentless egotism. 
The motive of the acquisition of wealth 
dominates in human ambitions. It makes 


the individual the center of his own uni¬ 
verse, and dissolves moral prindples into 
a choice of expediendes. Under this stim¬ 
ulus men do not become religious or wise 
or artistic. 

The malaise of present sodety is not a 
matter of acddental maladjustment, but^ 
is due to its dominant prindple, which 
divorces service from reward. One result 
is that there is created a class of pensioners 
upon industry, who live indolently from its 
product. And another is the degradation of 
the laborer. It is those who spend who 
receive honor in an acquisitive sodety, not 
those who serve. The latter are regarded 
as vulgar and insignificant compared with 
those who obtain wealth. And there is 
no happiness among either. The gross 
inequality which prevails makes for the 
misdirection of production. The labor 
that should go to relieve housing congestion, 
goes instead to the making of hotels and 
yachts for the rich. Much of the so-called 
wealth of the nation is really waste. 

The general increase of wealth will never 
prevent industrial disputes while the acquisi¬ 
tive prindple reigns, for in that case nothing 
short of infinity will satisfy. The solution 
lies in repladng this principle by a prindple 
of function. It is not productivity merely, 
but the social purpose of industry that 
matters. The present industrialism is as 
indefinable as militarism. People talk 
as if man existed for industry, as the Prus¬ 
sians talked of man existing for war. 

The first condition of a right organization 
of industry is an intellectual conversion, 
viz., that emphasis be transferred from the 
opportunities it offers to individuals to the 
social fimctions which it performs. The 
purpose of industry, which is the conquest of 
nature for the service of men, should be 
adequately perceived. Property rights 
which yield income without service should 
be mercilessly extinguished. 
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The Human Spirit and Roonomio 
Theory 

F. W. Orde Ward, who contributes to 
the Homiletic Review for May an article on 
“The Spiritual Factor in Economics,” has 
scant admiration for the work of economists. 
Reviewing the progress of economics he 
finds that we are now asked to concern 
ourselves with three main elements of the 
question—capital, labor, and ability. But 
this analysis is by no means complete. In 
fact the supreme factor in the “wealth of 
nations” is left out of accoimt, namely the 
spiritual factor. By this expression he 
means the wayward and incalculable human 
spirit, which “never did and never will 
tamely follow the line of least resistance,” 
and is “ forever spoiling for a fight. ” Politi¬ 
cal economists forget that man is “essen¬ 
tially a spiritual being, full of glorious 
caprices.” He seeks novelty, rather than 
riches or happiness. He finds, with Aris¬ 
totle, that change is the sweetest of all 
things. He grows by leaps and boimds, and 
is subject to unforeseen transformations. 
His future movements cannot be predicted 
except in the most general ways. He insists 
on incessant novelty and is invariably 
“agin the government.” In addition to 
this there is the disturbing factor of fashion, 
a spiritual element of infinite range and 
possibility. A whim of Paris dressmakers 
may ruin the ribbon manufacturers of 
Coventry, and send their employees into 
the overcrowded ranks of casual labor. A 
physician may write a letter to the Times 
disparaging a common food, and put it 
largely out of use. A dastardly attack was 
thus made on the innocent tomato, which 
was charged with producing cancer. 

More stability can be obtained through 
better education, which should transform 
fashion into a pioneer of solid progress. 
The real wealth of nations lies in the chil¬ 
dren. Man is more than an “economic 
man,” more than what he eats and drinks. 
The spiritual constituents of his nature are 


infinitely stronger than the material. The 
recognition of this in economic theory would 
help to combat injustice, and would raise 
that science from contempt. 

Meeting the Chnroh'e Obli^atione 
to LAbor 

William H. Morgan gives a striking view 
of the new obligations of the church to 
the industrial world in his article on “The 
Church and Labor Reconstruction” in the 
Methodist Review for March-April. He 
regretfully admits that everywhere the 
majority of the workers are alienated from 
the church. He quotes statistics to show 
that four-fifths of the population of London 
are not churchgoers. In New York City 
the proportion of church attendants is 
reduced to 15 per cent. The American 
and the British laborer is indifferent or 
hostile to the church, while generally pro- 
foimdly respectful to the Person of Jesus 
Christ, and accepting the moral principles 
of Christianity. The state churches of 
Europe are regarded by labor leaders as 
hostile to the aspirations of labor. Hall 
Caine’s charge that the church has per¬ 
verted the teachings of Jesus and become a 
conservative instead of a progressive force 
is illustrated by reference to certain his¬ 
torical incidents. Continental immigrants 
bring to this country the idea that the 
church is the bulwark of privilege and 
conservatism. Dr. Morgan cites the par¬ 
able of the Good Samaritan and that of the 
Prodigal Son to show two aspects of the 
religion of Jesus, its manward and its Gkxl- 
ward direction. Historically the emphasis 
has been laid mainly on the latter. Of late 
a new conception of the gospel has come to 
the church through men like Thomas 
Chalmers, Frederick Denison Maurice, 
Josiah Strong, and Washington Gladden, 
who have placed before the church the 
program of the Christianization of the 
social order. There are indications that 
the church as a whole is awakening to the 
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social interpretation of Christianity. Dr. 
Morgan cites the League of Faith and Labor 
which has arisen in England, whose program 
includes cooperation between the churches 
and the labor organizations in working 
toward the solution of labor problems and 
the democratic control of industry. The 
labor pronouncement of the Canadian 
Methodist church, recently noticed in this 
colunm, is dted as a significant advance. 
But a warning is offered against passing 
resolutions simply to be embalmed in 
church reports.” The Anti-Saloon League 
has represented the church in action on 
temperance reform. Let this organization 
now turn its attention with the same energy 
to social welfare. 

The Fonotion of the Chnroh 
in Society 

In the International Journal of Ethics 
for April appears a study of the place of 
organized religion in the modem state, 
entitled “Df Ecclesia,*^ by C. Delisle Bums. 
Mr. Bums points out that recent political 
and industrial trends have been largely 
conditioned and influenced by the churches. 
Yet there is a general lack, both within and 
without the churches, of any adequate idea 
of their social and political function. A 
philosophy de ecdesia would correct the 
emphasis on economic issues, the furor 
economicus, which at present rages in social 
theory. It would also improve the social 
quality of religion, which has been weakened 
by the private judgment argument of 
Protestantism. Again the absence of any 
tme theory leaves people to accept false 
theories like Erastianism, mediaevalism, 
or anticlericalism. 

The theory to be developed must be a 
philosophical synthesis and not a mere 
psychological analysis like that of James. 
And it should take into account not only 
the Christian, but other organized religions. 
It should take the place in modem thought 
that was taken by Dante’s De Monorchia 


and Hobbes’s Leviathan for situations now 
past. The religious association of today 
is volimtary, an entirely different situation 
from that which obtained when everybody 
was a member of “the” Church. A 
church now resembles an artistic or sdentiflc 
society, in that one may belong to any part 
of it, or to none. The influence of the 
churches on state organization and policy 
must be recognized and estimated. Hie 
profoimd influence of religion on state 
education is another factor to be considered. 
But the effect of political concepts on the 
church is even greater than the reverse 
influence. Thus in times of political stress 
the pulpit returns an echo to the political 
platform. The Roman church during the 
war uttered discordant voices across the 
frontiers. Christianity is regarded as in¬ 
different to political forms, but “the obiter 
dictum of the New Testament that estab¬ 
lished authorities should be reverenced, 
has had the most unfortunate conse¬ 
quences.” In practice the church is what 
Hobbes said it was, either the state itself 
or a department of the state. The evil 
result of this Erastianism is that there 
remains no adequate criticism of the state. 
Economic nationalism requires to be “held 
in check by some strong social group repre¬ 
senting an admittedly higher interest.” 

A treatise de ecdesia should show the 
relation of the churches to eacH other. 
The churches should not be regarded as 
separate imits, but should co-operate in an 
organized world by religious associations. 
Withdrawal from membership should not 
be attended by any ill-feeling. The state 
should be superior to the church on matters 
of law and order, and of taxation; but the 
church should be superior on questions of 
morality, of life and death, and of human 
affections. There would normally be little 
difficulty, Mr. Burns believes, in abiding by 
these distinctions in detail. 

The expectation is expressed that the 
churches will in the era now opening, 
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ez|>erience great changes in the direction of 
modernism and the weakening of institu¬ 
tional life. The churches are on trial as 
never before. Mr. Bums asserts that if they 
return to the beggarliness of vision” which 
characterized them a century ago, ‘‘we may 
candidly hope to destroy them all.” 

Bdneation lor the Minietry 

Professor William Adams Brown of 
Union Seminary discusses “The Seminary 
of Tomorrow” in the Harvard Theological 
Review for April. He feels assured in 
giving an affirmative answer to the ques¬ 
tion, Will there be any seminary? In the 
coming era only indispensable institutions 
will survive. But the crisis has shown that 
religion is indispensable; and has brought 
at the same time a new emphasis on the 
work of teaching, and a new appreciation 
of the teacher. It is by teaching that the 
doctrines which impelled the German 
armies must be coimteracted. The semi¬ 
nary is the teacher of the teachers of religion, 
and must have a decisive place in the future 
of society. 

Seminaries suffer mainly from two evils, 
in which they reflect the defects of the chiurch 
itself. The first is denominationalism, and 
the second is intellectualism. The latter 
is described as “the disposition to accept 
Christianity as a series of beliefs, or at 
least of practices and experiences which 
follow upon the acceptance of such beliefs.” 
The impression which observers receive is 
that a denomination is a group banded 
together to propagate a type of belief. In¬ 
tellectualism in religion is being countered 
by two forms of reaction. There is the 
enthusiasm of the revivalist which reduces 
the teaching function to a minimiun. The 
other reaction is in the direction of practical 
service, which as in the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. may be highly beneficent, but 
in itself lacks the necessary theoretical 
foimdation. We must therefore find a 
way between the old denominational intel- 


lectuaUsm and the newly emerged, inarticu¬ 
late religion of sentiment and practical 
expediency. 

It has become clear that the religion of 
the future must be a religion of the whole 
man, and man is revealed in recent events 
as acting on sentiment more than on belief. 
Differences of religious type, the Catholic 
mystical and the Protestant ethical type, 
for example, must be recognized. The 
seminary of the future must take these 
facts into accoimt, and with them the 
increasing demand for imity which char¬ 
acterizes religion. The curricula of semi¬ 
naries should be framed with an eye to the 
current tendencies. The sole object must 
be the training of ministers, and Professor 
Brown gives the counsel of perfection that 
all that is not necessary for this must be 
excluded and all that is necessary for it 
must be included. The training must be 
specialized, without losing sight of the 
things held in common. Systematic theol¬ 
ogy will be taught as a study which defines 
the nature of the gospel for a world that is 
seeking unity through variety. What is 
valued and revered in other denominations 
than his own will have to be imderstood by 
the student, and history will be studied not 
only from the past forward, but from the 
present back. Dominating all study will 
be the practical purpose of gaining a sympa¬ 
thetic understanding of our feUow-men. 

Novel Aepeote of Religion in England 

England is witnessing important changes 
in religion as well as in industry. Some of 
these are reviewed by Philip WhitweU 
Wilson in the Outlook for May 21, in an 
article entitled “After-the-War Religion in 
England.” The nation is experiencing a 
revival of faith which is difficult of anal3rsis. 
Religion expresses itself in the devotions 
of bereaved relatives of soldiers, in which 
Protestants are imitating Catholic prac¬ 
tices which were once regarded as super¬ 
stitions. At the same time others, like 
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Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, are seeking definite intercourse with 
the departed. 

The British workman has not felt the 
revulsion against Christianity which is com¬ 
mon on the Continent, for he remembers 
that most of the leaders toward liberty in 
the nation’s history were ‘‘reared on the 
Bible.” Mr. Wilson gives large importance 
to the Brotherhood Movement, which before 
the war drew an attendance at Simday 
afternoon meetings of about six himdred 
thousand men. This organization has a 
philanthropic interest, and has played a 
part in politics on the side of reform. It 
stands between the trade imions and the 
churches. While distinctly Christian, it has 
no sacraments, creed, or catechism, and its 
membership has no formal relation to church 
membership. Its affinities are with the non¬ 
conformist churches; but as these churches 
seek on the ritual side to approach the Estab¬ 
lished Church, they may fail to make con¬ 
nection with this lay movement whose only 
ritual is a handshake and a slap on the back. 

Amerioan Qnakera Condemn 
Militariam 

A statement was issued in January by 
the Representative Meeting of the Society 
of Friends relating to the question of com¬ 
pulsory military education in America. 
The framers of this statement assert that 
they do not wish to avert many changes 
which the war had induced. But there has 
been an imdue repression of conscience and 
free speech. Individual consciences have 
been cajoled or threatened into conformity. 
Public sentiment has been imited by means 
of propaganda. “Much that we have 
fought against in the militarism and autoc¬ 
racy of Prussia we have adopted in modified 
form.” It is time to lay aside our skepticism 
of the efficiency of moral and spiritual forces 
and to recur to the principles of Jesus. 

While not minimizing the moral gains 
of the war through sacrifice, they protest 


against the adoption of the very ideas and 
plans against which our soldiers have 
battled. The training of youth to arms 
creates the spirit of militarism. A com¬ 
mission appointed by the governor of 
Massachusetts to inquire into the question 
of military training reported both school 
teachers and army officers to be averse to it, 
and pointed out that no coimtry in the 
world today possesses such a system, with 
the exception of the two rivals of the Pacific, 
Australia and Japan. The new English 
Education Bill makes no such provision. 

Apart from the loss of production en¬ 
tailed by military service, there arises the 
still more serious objection of the moral 
atmosphere of the system. It is based upon 
imthinking obedience, which is “not the 
best attitude of the citizen of a free democ¬ 
racy.” The military ideal of life would 
cancel much of the heritage of freedom which 
America has enjoyed for two himdred years. 
The document closes with a paragraph in 
support of the proposed League of Nations, 
as “an organization of the peace-will of 
mankind.” 

Dr. Deniiey*fl Theology 

It is now almost two years since Scot¬ 
land was bereaved of Principal James 
Denney, one of her most prolific and able 
theological writers. He was among the 
last of a group of staimchly biblical theo¬ 
logians, who, while accommodating them¬ 
selves to modem thought, never felt the 
necessity of radically striking off from tra¬ 
ditional viewpoints, and who on this 
account have enabled the laymen of their 
communion to keep nearly abreast of their 
theological guides, making a safe, if modest 
advance. It is probably safe to say that in 
so far as Dr. Denney’s actual opinions are 
concerned, they will have little influence on 
the future of theology. He was not a great 
pathfinder. But his work wiU always com¬ 
mand respect for its apologetic value in his 
own generation. 
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A discerning estimate of his theology 
from the pen of Professor W. P. Paterson 
of Edinburgh, appears under the foregoing 
title in the Constructive Quarterly for March. 
The study is introduced by a sketch of 
Scottish thought in the preceding era, espe¬ 
cially in the disturbed period during which 
Dr. Denney’s views were in formation. 
Modem criticism of the Bible became 
familiar to Scottish students through Ger¬ 
man influence, and constituted a challenge 
to the champions of the strictly biblical 
theologians. For a long time the principal 
aim of theology was to combat all novelty 
of opinion. But gradually new doctrines 
obtained recognition, and the wiser apolo¬ 
gists foimd it vain to depend on the old 
assertions of verbal inerrancy and authority 
of Scripture. During the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century two ways were 
taken to meet the demands of the situation. 
One was that of a Scoto-Catholic group 
who followed the example of the Anglo- 
Catholics and defended those dogmas which 
may be regarded as the Catholic stratum of 
the Westminster Confession. The alterna¬ 
tive course was to defend the principal 
doctrines of Christianity by an af^al to 
reason without the assertion of any dog¬ 
matic authority. This course was followed 
by a philosophical school which flowered in 
Principal Caird. But others avoided specu¬ 
lative philosophy and made their appeal on 
the basis of the inner experience, which is 
independent of the witness of Scripture or 
church. The position taken by these cul¬ 
tured Evangelicals corresponded to that of 
Schleiermacher. It preserved the faith 
while also securing freedom for critical 
study. While leaders in the Church of 
Scotland worked in the realm of philo¬ 
sophical theology, the Free Church pro¬ 
duced such distinguished biblical scholars 
as A. B. Davidson, Robertson Smith, George 
Adam Smith, and A. B. Bruce. It is to this 
distinguished group that Dr. Denney 
belonged; and none of the company so 


fully faced the theological issues raised by 
the modem situation. 

While Dr. Denney repudiated the word 
‘^apologist” as applied to himself, he was in 
reality more of an apologist than an3rthing 
else. His aim was to make the faith of the 
gospel intelligible and to defend it. Pos¬ 
sessed of exceptional gifts, learning and 
style, he was “overwhelmingly religious” 
in his interests. His conclusions were 
made through intuition. He was fond of 
confoimding distinctions that others took 
for granted, and his mind had a certain 
bias toward paradox. Dr. Denney’s 
starting-point was not Scripture but experi¬ 
ence, which he called “the b^is of all theo¬ 
logical doctrine.” By experience he referred 
to evangelical Christian experience alone. 
In this he foimd certain convictions about 
the work and person of Christ, which formed 
the nucleus of his theological system. The 
Scriptures were of inestimable value for 
their records of the events which made 
Christian salvation available. His use of 
the Scriptures is as a trustworthy guide to 
Jesus and the Gospel. He does not under¬ 
take to defend their plenary inspiration or 
historical inerrancy. His position on this 
matter is identical with that of RitschL 

The emphasis in Dr. Denney’s theology 
is laid on the exposition of Christianity 
as a mediatorial religion. Christ is the 
object of Christian faith, and “everything 
depends on the fact that the believer can 
be sure of his Lord.” This faith in Christ 
conditions right belief in God. Christ’s 
mediation involves atonement, which is the 
“focus of revelation.” And whereas, 
Schleiermacher limited the efficacy of 
Christ’s sacriflee to a moral influence on the 
believer. Dr. Denney insists on an objective 
atonement, reliance upon which is a con¬ 
dition of a living Christianity. In fact an 
objective doctrine of the atonement for him 
enters into the substance of Christianity. 
And it involves a work “which tells upon 
God as well as upon the sinful.” He had 
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difficulty with the exact terms to describe 
the basis of man’s reconciliation, and while 
he appears to argue for a substitutionary 
atonement, he could not bring himself to 
say that Christ was pimished, or that his 
merit is imputed, and ended by favoring the 
theory of MacLeod Campbell, which ortho¬ 
doxy had previously shunned. When he 
summarizes his religion in a creed, he hnds 
it sufficient to affirm: I believe, in God 
through Jesus Christ his only Son, our 
Savior. 

The study of Dr. Denney’s method which 
follows, makes note of his increasing indif¬ 
ference to the ecumenical creeds, his re¬ 
pudiation of predestination as a ** counsel of 
despair,” his warm loyalty to the church as 
the mother of the believers, coupled with a 
dismissal of Catholic sacramental claims, 
and his conservative eschatology. 

Belief. Tratfi. and Valne 

Wesley Raymond Wells, in the Journal 
of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific 
Methods for May 8, treats the subject of 
“The Biological Foundations of Belief” 
from the standpoint of a pragmatic realist. 
The article indicates both its writer’s 
general agreement with the Jamesian type 
of pragmatism now represented by Dr. 
F. C. S. Schiller, and his divergence from 
this position on the relation of truth to 
survival-value. James extended the Dar¬ 
winian principle of the physical evolution 
of man to explain his mental processes by 
evolution. This led to the theory of be¬ 
haviorism, which no longer regards the 
mental life as subjective, but treats the 
consciousness of man objectively in terms 
of stimulus and response. For behaviorism 
beliefs are not subjective entities, but objec¬ 
tive processes. Thinking is not an ethereal 
process occurring in a vacuum, but is a 
process consisting of responses of the animal 
type. Belief is a positive response, dis¬ 
belief a negative response. 


The biological foimdations of belief 
may be exhibited in two ways. First it 
may be shown in what manner instincts 
which are derived from the biological 
struggle for life determine beliefs. And 
secondly, attention may be called to the 
direct survival-value which beliefs possess. 
Mr. McDougall in his “Social Psychology’^ 
has shown that religion rests on complex 
emotions, and that these can be analysed 
into simple emotions which are associated 
with primary instincts. The possession 
of these instincts and emotions does not 
in itself constitute religion. They must be 
accompkanied by a belief in the reality of 
some more or less supernatural object. 
But without such instincts religious belief 
would not exist. The instinctive basis of 
religious belief is illustrated by the religious 
extension of human love, the extreme asser¬ 
tion of which is Freud’s view of religion as 
a sublimation of sex instinct. 

Professor Wells devotes the remainder 
of his article to a refutation of Dr. Schiller’s 
view of the relation of truth to survival- 
values, a view which he describes as the 
“pragmatic fallacy.” Though it is true 
that pessimism as an accepted philosophy 
can never survive in the race, since a pessi¬ 
mistic race would perish from the earth, this 
fact does not of itself prove a pessimistic 
philosophy imtrue. The real conffict with 
Dr. Schiller lies in a divergence on the 
definition of “truth.” The definition here 
asserted is opposed to the personal idea of 
truth, and is that of science and common 
sense—simply what is “so,” independently 
of all personal relations. Fundamentally 
truth cannot be predicated of beliefs and 
judgments, although we may do so by 
courtesy. It can justly be predicated 
only of propositions, theories, and h 3 rpothe- 
ses. There is a clear-cut distinction between 
the value of beliefs and the truth of proposi¬ 
tions. Beliefs may have survival-value, 
may contribute to human evolution, even 
though as propositions they are not true. 
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Catholic ▼erona Proteatant Conoep- 
tiona of Chriatianity 

Professor George Cross contributes to 
the American Journal of Theology for April 
an interpretation of the “Federation of the 
Christian Churches in America.” This 
movement has now been in operation for 
some years, and has made considerable 
progress toward the realization of its aims. 
It arose partly from the growing conviction 
that the Christian message should be given 
to the whole world in the shortest possible 
time. In line with the general tendency 
toward the obliteration of provincialism, the 
movement, organized in the Federal Coimcil 
of the Churches of Christ in America, aims 
to promote “the spirit of fellowship, service, 
and co-operation” among the various de¬ 
nominations, and thus to “express the 
fellowship and catholic unity of the Chris¬ 
tian church.” The work attempted in¬ 
cludes the encouragement of local churches 
to continue along certain practical lines of 
work, as e.g., the training of teachers, 
remedying social evils in the community, 
providing wholesome recreation, and sup¬ 
porting the caiise of education. The 
whole community is to be thus made to feel 
the impact of the Christian conscience. 
These activities are supplemented by the 
attempt to overcome waste of men and 
means through duplication at home and in 
the foreign enterprises of the churches. 
The program extends to the field of inter¬ 
national relations, into which it is hoped 
by united effort of the churches to infuse a 
Christianizing influence. 

The great significance of the movement 
is that it is consciously Protestant in 
principle in contrast to previous Catholic 
union plans. It does not say, “I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church,” but “I 
believe in the mutual co-operation of all 
Christian churches in one purpose”—a 
distinctly modem position. It is opposed 
by those who are actively seeking union on 
Catholic principles. It looks toward the 


future as they look toward the past. Dr. 
Cross approves the Protestant recognition 
of individualism, and opposes a universalism 
that destroys it. “It is not necessary that 
Christians should be formed into an exclu¬ 
sive organization. It is necessary that they 
constitute in their totality one great spiritual 
organism,** Catholicism seeks a unity of 
control, while Protestantism seeks a unity 
of purpose. 

The two aims are in contrast again in 
respect to their respective underl3dng views 
of religion. To the Catholic man is a fallen 
creature of God in a fallen world, and Chris¬ 
tianity is a supernatural provision to save 
man from the natural. Contact w^th the 
natural is dangerous, and the ideal of life is 
ascetic. The presuppositions of the Federal 
Coimdl program are the reverse of this. 
Protestantism, though often confused on 
these matters in the past, has learned 
another interpretation of religion. It has 
stoutly maintained the worth of the natural 
order of life. Marriage, for example, is 
regarded as fundamental, not as a concession 
to human weakness. Protestantism again, 
Dr. Cross asserts, has been favorable to the 
work of science, has regarded commerce 
as a means of Christian character- 
development, and has upheld the dignity 
of political life. It finds the supernatural 
within the natural. Sin is outrageous 
because it is unnatural. 

Efforts toward Christian unity have 
hitherto been expressed in three forms, the 
liturgical, the confessional, and the insti¬ 
tutional. The federation movement will 
modify worship, bringing dignity without 
sacramentalism. As to confessions, the 
movement proceeds on the basis of the 
Evangelical Alliance of 1846; but some 
further step is necessary. Creeds and con¬ 
fessions are worthy of our reverence, but 
the Christian life must be progressively 
interpreted. It is on the institutional 
phase of union that the Federal Coimcil 
places its greatest emphasis. In this 
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respect federation begins with local churches, 
and other associations not bearing the name 
of churches. As this interdenominational 
organization grows, ^ 4 t would seem that in the 
course of time present denominational boimd- 
aries must fade away.” The chief dangers 
of the scheme lie in the possibility of forget¬ 
ting the basis of faith in the midst of external 
tasks, and on the other hand, the danger to 
freedom in the emphasis on organization. 

Religions Rdnoation in England 

We read in the Hibhert Journal for April 
a challenge to the churches of England to 
meet the educational situation which has 
been created by the war and by the new 
Education Act. The article by Foster 
Watson is entitled Education: a New 
Opportunity for the Churches.” The medi¬ 
aeval day school of the church and the 
modem Simday school have each repre¬ 
sented the attempt to bring a spiritual 
unity to life, and to fulfil the great aim of 
Erasmus, that of breaking down the division 
between sacred and profane. This tendency 
has been emphasized by the world-war. 
With the obliteration of the artificial barrier 
education and religion come more vitally 
into union than ever before. 

At first sight it would appear that educa¬ 
tion has become dynamic while religion has 
remained static. Not only has a vast 
extension of education been effected by the 
Education Act. The Y.M.C.A. is recon¬ 
structing its equipment with a view to 
becoming a permanent educational force 
of the broadest character. ‘‘The hut is to 
be a village institute.” The army of soldiers 
is being transformed into an army of stu¬ 
dents. Further extension of adult educa¬ 
tion is being planned to harmonize with the 
reduction of hours of labor. University 
extension is also proceeding with increased 
government support. Women share equally 
with men in all the benefits offered. 

Meanwhile the churches apparently 
stand in rapt amazement. The Bible has 


lost groimd in the secondary schools, and 
there seems a tendency to drop it from con¬ 
sideration in current discussions. But in 
reality its claims on educators are increased 
by the Higher Criticism, which makes it a 
more profitable study, and in the cause of 
humanism and culture it does not deserve 
to be overlooked. If the Bible should be 
ousted from the day schools, the churches 
will have to develop Sunday schools of a 
new type. This type will be not elementary 
only, as formerly, but the “college type.*' 
But it would be contrary to the spirit of the 
age to confine this teaching to Simday and 
thus violate the now accepted spiritual 
unity of what was formerly called sacred and 
secular. Advantage should be taken of the 
clauses in the Education Act which recog¬ 
nizes “vduntary” agencies in supfdying 
education in the spiritual basis of character 
development in continuation schools. Al¬ 
ready an Andean publication has pointed 
out the opening. The Free Churches, Dr. 
Watson believes, cannot but take the same 
view. 

If this is taken advantage of it may 
result in wrecking the Sunday school as an 
institution. But it will be making way 
thereby for something more efficient. It 
will utilize the best-trained Sunday-school 
teachers in a larger work than they have 
been doing. It will result in a better 
spiritual tone in the day schools. “Our 
new teachers in day schools must be, as 
Cromwell said of the army of soldiers he 
gathered together, men of the spirit.” 

But Dr. Watson advocates not the dis¬ 
solution but the transformation of the 
Sunday school While the day school will 
give religious interpretation to its general 
studies, the church school will still have a 
large field in which to work without diq>li- 
cating this aim. It should teach ecclesias¬ 
tical history, biblical criticism, theology, 
and the philosophy of religion. The trans¬ 
formed institution might be called a 
“Sunday College.” 
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A Problem in East African Miaaiona 

Religion is life and not a part of life; 
a man must pray as he lives. The Christian 
is the man whose life is Christian. Aroimd 
this theme FuUani bin FuUani, writing 
in the International Review of Missions 
for April, organizes an excellent argument 
for a new and scientific approach to the 
problem of missions in East Africa. He is 
generous in his tribute of honor to the men 
and methods of the past but feels that to 
follow them slavishly is to prove traitors 
to their ideal. Not blind foUowing of the 
past but free, creative leadership in facing 
new situations in new ways is the great 
demand of today. 

Those who assume that the missionary move¬ 
ment of modem Christendom needs only the 
support and prayers of the church at home, and 
workers of devotion and fidelity to the principles 
and conceptions of its origin, confound faith in 
God with faith in the plans and aims of his 
fallible instruments, shut out hope of growing 
clearness in the vision of God’s will, and con- 
denm this the latest venture of faith to be lost 
in the gulf of failure that has swallowed up so 
much sacrifice and devotion in the past. 

If the twentieth century is to see the 
church accept and carry out her task we 
must imitate the nineteenth century as little 
as the sixteenth imitated the fifteenth. 

Two things of the old program will 
probably persist—the individual respon¬ 
sibility of each convert to make a personal 
decision and the presentation of the gospel 
in the form of the Scriptures in the language 
of the people. When this latter is done 
without creedal interpretations and glosses 
added by the missionaries the African 
gets a remarkably clear and beautiful vision 
of Jesus and his sympathy for man. But 
the fact is now clear that the African prob¬ 


lem has long been the task of changing an 
environment. The decision demanded now 
is as to whether we are to recognize the need 
of a reconstructed social order as a central 
part of the missionary program, and not, 
as in the past, a mere concomitant. There 
can be no doubt regarding the decision. 

We must interpret Jesus’ message in the 
light of man’s needs and we must interpret 
human needs in the light of what Jesus tells us 
of man’s true nature and destiny. When we 
separate for a single step the gospel of the king¬ 
dom and the world of men we take that step 
in thought in error and sin. 

The life of the African was guided and 
controUed by tribal customs based on tabus. 
It was very simple and very rigid. But the 
release was equally simple and swift. Just 
as soon as the first hundred of a tribe were 
emancipated and did not suffer terrible 
consequences from offended spirits, but 
prospered instead, the power of the old 
order was lost for the tribe. 

Now the whole continent of Africa is 
open to the civilized world and the old order 
is overwhelmed by a flood of social and 
economic change. All who know Africa 
see the signs of social disintegration. Out 
of a state of purest tribalism controlled by 
its primitive ethos of tabu these people 
have been swept into the main current of 
the life of the world. “There is not a 
single custom, not a single social relation, 
not a single punishment for wrong-doing, 
not a single sanctity that is undisturbed.” 
It is altogether too much to expect that these 
untrained people shall be able, by merely 
confessing Christianity, to build a new 
social order, a new moral universe, a new 
world of economic relations for themselves. 
Chiefs lose authority, domestic servants 
steal, laborers shirk work or desert because' 
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native’s mind is homeless as his body 
is.” The social order is simply dissipated 
and no one has been charged with the respon¬ 
sibility of building the new unity which may 
again bind men into a common life. This 
task is the most insistent responsibility 
of the Christian missionaries. While injus¬ 
tice, suffering, meaningless toil for the profit 
of others oppress a people it is merely 
foolishness or hypocrisy to attempt to call 
them apart into a Christian church to a 
religion utterly unrelated to the conunon 
life. The missions have done wonderful 
things in transforming sodal conditions 
and remedying evils; the need now is that 
the people at home shall realize that this 
is the central and most vital phase of the 
East African program. 

The Revival of Shintoiam 

For several months the Roman Catholic 
publication of Paris, Les NouveUes Reli- 
gieuses, has been pointing out the attempt to 
revive the old Shinto as a means of counter¬ 
acting the liberal tendencies in Japanese 
life. While most of the Japanese advocates 
of a revival of Shintoism refrain from sub¬ 
mitting the system to the full light of modem 
historical and scientific study there are, 
however, leadm of the Shintoist revival 
who dare to present the case for the old 
religion to the cultured classes. Of these 
Dr. Kakehi, professor of the Imperial 
University at Tokyo, is an outstanding 
example. His system, as presented in 
the K(hShifUo Taigi and the Zoku Ko- 
Shinto Taigi, may be briefly siunmarized 
as follows: 

There is one, central Divinity who is 
immanent in all thing s. From this God 
men receive in varying degrees the qualities 
of divine power. The Japanese are the 
chosen people of God and the presence of 
God is especially manifested in the EmpercH’ 
of Japan. Through the Emporer therefore 
man may and should communicate with 
the supreme God of the universe. The 


many gods of Shinto are merely men who, 
like the Emperor, have been granted by God 
special divine powers. Considered in this 
light, Shinto is logically destined to be a 
universal religion and the saving culture 
for mankind. The duty of the Japanese 
and oi the Emperor of Japan is to spread 
that religion and culture imtil the Emperor 
of Japan shall become the supreme temporal 
and ^iritual ruler of the world. This 
conquest of the world is to be made by 
peaceful means but it seems reasonable that 
if peaceful methods fail the power of might 
may be tried. 

The Catholic commentator naturally 
finds in such teachings a real menace not 
only to other dogmatic aspirants for world- 
leadership in spiritual things but also to 
existing democratic liberties. The consti¬ 
tution of Japan stands as a guaranty of 
religious liberty and would resist the actual 
carrying out of the Shintoist program. 
Moreover the educated peo^de of Japan are 
not greatly impressed by this Treitschke 
doctrine ” aggravated by a strong mixture of 
religious fanaticism.” The supporters of 
the ideal are especially the Shinto priests 
and there is a possibility that the conserva¬ 
tive nature of the Council of Public Instruc¬ 
tion may incline them to favor the program. 
Indeed, as a form of cult Shinto may have 
a new era of prosperity, but the opposition 

the cultured, the sweeping liberal move¬ 
ment of the awakened world, and the deter¬ 
mined hostility of the Japanese press make 
it impossible to revive Shinto as a moral 
force. 

The Theology of Modern 
Gonfooianiem 

For the Christian missionary attempting 
to present the Christian message to the 
East probably the most important thing is 
to have a clear understanding of the con¬ 
tent and fimction of the native religion. An 
excellent example of the cultured Confucian 
thought-world is given in the Asiatic 
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Review for April from the pen of Dr. Lim 
Boon Keng under the title, ‘‘The Confudan 
Way of Thinking of the World and God. ” 
The article is all the more valuable because 
it was prepared not for Western consump^ 
tion but for Chinese students. 

Dr. Keng points out that all nations have 
myths to explam the beginning of the world 
and of man and that Christianity has been 
greatly handicapped by its dependence 
upon the creation story of Genesis. Con¬ 
fucius, on the contrary, says nothing on this 
subject. The early Chinese evidently con¬ 
ceived of the universe as a self-existing 
thing inhabited by spiritual and earthly 
beings all of whom were under the domi¬ 
nation of Shang-ti the Supreme Lord. A 
very old cosmogony postulated two ultimate 
realities, the Ying, or female, negative ele¬ 
ment, and Yang, the male or positive, 
element, and the whole material universe 
was thought of as the evolution of their 
combinations and transformations. Ccm- 
fudtis himself was silent. His ethical 
system was based on the assumption of the 
natural character of cosmic evolution and 
only vaguely touches theism. 

In the matter of theism Confucianism 
knows nothing of the manlike gods of 
other races which are pleased with sacrifices 
and peace offerings and are expected to 
perform miracles. It is much closer to 
the Stoic idea of immanence. Confudanism 
appeals to the inner consdousness but not 
in the sense of a doctrine necessary for 
salvation. It knows no God in the form 
of a supernatural Being, or Absolute. It 
seldom speaks of mirades or of God. 
Rather than encourage the religious super¬ 
stitions Confudus preferred to say Heaven 
rather than the more anthropomorphic 
term, Shang-Ti. The latter was undoubt¬ 
edly an old tribal god of the Chinese just 
as Jehovah was of the Israelites, but Con¬ 
fudus put him aside. Missionaries have 
claimed that Jehovah and Shang-Ti are 
synonymous. Dr. Legge is an example. 


But the Chinese system is an indigenous 
growth. Probably Heaven and Earth, 
(Father and Mother, Male and Female) 
were the original pair which gave way to 
the single deity Shang-Ti to whom the 
sacrifices to Heaven and Earth were pre¬ 
sented. “There is no doubt that when 
Shang-Ti became recognized as head of the 
pantheon the Chinese had arrived at the 
same position as the Jews in their monarchi¬ 
cal age.” Shang-Ti was the Sublime 
Majesty, Governor and Maker of all things, 
appointing the rulers of the world and 
sending teachers to mankind. He favored 
his chosen and punished the ungodly. 
The difference between the Bible Jehovah 
and Shang-Ti is that the latter is not 
credited with capricious and unreasonable 
things. Confucius transcended the anthro¬ 
pomorphic notions of God and resolutely 
refused to use the old term Shang-Ti, 
replacing it by the philosophic ideal, 
T’ien (Heaven). Christian missionaries 
have blamed Confucius for not forbidding 
the belief in spirits but. Dr. Keng argues, 
neither did Jesus. The ideal of Confucius 
was embodied in the concept of Heaven. 

The people, however, did not follow 
Confucius but have sought to get the favor 
of a multitude of lesser divine powers and 
“Taoism, Buddhism, and Christianity have 
rushed in to supply this popular need.” 
According to Confucianism, Heaven is the 
source of the laws which govern the world, 
the symbol of the unity which pervades the 
universe. “The Deity in the Confudan 
sense is Nature. Heaven endows humanity 
with reason and intelligence. Therefore 
the operations of the human mind are an 
indirect manifestation of the will of Heaven. 
Destiny, natural sequence of events, is then 
a matter which can not be avoided but 
must be watched, for Heaven works without 
bias.” Man works in co-operation with 
Heaven and is responsible for the modi¬ 
fication of sodety, of thought, of animal 
life, and of changes on the surface of the 
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earth. Heaven does not interfere by 
supernatural means. Heaven acts. They 
who conform prosper; they who are unable 
or imwilling to conform are wiped out. 
The path of virtue leads to happiness; aU 
other paths lead to misery and despair. 
The true worship of the Confudan God is 
by deeds not words. “God does not want 
our advice.” The Confudan must be in 
earnest—reverence is earnestness. The dis¬ 
appearance of anthropomorphic theism is 
a natural outcome of the teaching of Con- 
fudus. Consequently Confucianism in 
China and Japan finds support in the 
philosophy of modem sdence. Man strives 
to live in accord with the processes of nature 
and so loses all fear of the unseen. To live 
in calm resignation to an inexorable Destiny, 
to recognize a celestial music in the din of 
earthly struggles, is to be happy come what 
may. 

When Christianity is purged of its 
Pauline interpretation Dr. Keng believes 
it will resemble Confudanism. Meanwhile 
“ Confudanists may feel confident that the 
system of ethics handed down by the Sage 
will pass unscathed through the cmdble of 
modem thought and will come out of it 
thoroughly purified and with its luster 
imdiminished. ” 

Islam in the New A^e 

The war has made many changes in the 
social and political attitudes of the Moslem 
peoples. The Turkish Empire is sinking 
into dissolution and there seems to be a 
promise of a new Arab confederacy. The 
Moslems of India have allied themselves 
with the Indian National Congress from 
which they had held aloof. Mr. H. U. 
Weitbrecht Stanton points out these features 
in the Moslem World for April and suggests 
the possibility of the revival of the old glory 
of Arab culture. It b possible that the 
present age may produce once more the 
political and artbtic glories of Baghdad 
and Cordova. The new glory will not be 


one of material power but of spiritual and 
intellectual achievement. “We may expect 
that the teachers and leaders of Islam will 
more and more endeavor to base their 
presentation of religious tmth on lines of 
modem thought.” The present tendency 
in the interpretation of the Koran is in 
the direction of modernization. If a new 
Arab culture does materialize the most 
potent means of appeal to Islam will be 
that of the Christbn attitude of good-will 
and toleration demonstrated in the Christian 
lives not only of preachers but also of 
school-masters, bankers, engineers, and all 
others who come into relation with these 
people. Preachers will be needed, but the 
debt of the Christbn to Isbm demands that 
he shall bring to the Moslem what he 
bcks by a new campaign of brotherhood. 

In the same number of the Moslem 
World, Eveline A. Thomson insbts that the 
future of the Near East lies in the minds 
and hearts of its women and urges the need 
of supporting and enlarging the work of 
Constantinople College. The old hin¬ 
drances of misgovemment, of suffering, and 
of opposition seem at last to be lifted and 
the new age gives promise of glorious 
achievement. The hope is in the women. 
The men of the Ottoman Empire have 
been killed in battle or massacred. The 
country b wretchedly poor and in many 
regions faces starvation. It is full of 
refugees and orphans; its homes have been 
shattered and its cities destroyed. The 
American College at Constantinople has 
for nearly fifty years brought enlightenment 
into hundreds of homes training Albanbn, 
Armenbn, Bulgarian, Greek, Jewish, and 
Turkbh girls. The war did not close its 
doors and now the great opportunity of 
splendid service b greater than ever. 
Alumnae have gone out through all these 
years to become leaders in their communi¬ 
ties. Now that the duty of reconstruction 
in the Ottoman Empire must fall largely 
upon the women, the college must add 
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courses in agriculture, in village improve¬ 
ment, and in medicine and nursing. The 
extent of the service will depend largely 
upon the generous support of the college 


by Christian people who believe in Ameri¬ 
can ideals and in the great task of 
forming a world-sisterhood of service to all 
humanity. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Morale-Making an a Vocation 

The Survey of May lo outlines the sug¬ 
gestion of Dr. Bernard Glueck, formerly 
psychiatrist at Sing Sing prison, that the 
welfare agencies which did so much for 
the soldier shoiJd undertake the task of 
morale-building in every prison and reforma¬ 
tory in the United States. The Y.M.C.A., 
the Knights of Columbus, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, have now a trained and 
experienced staff who might do excellent 
work in this new field. Dr. Glueck thinks 
that it would be best for the workers them¬ 
selves, since some of them who have had an 
absorbing enthusiasm for the work with the 
troops will find it intolerable to go back to 
the old routine of ordinary occupations. 
They were successful in the camp work, 
and just this type of man would be the ideal 
kind for the work that is needed in prisons 
and reformatories. They could be put at 
once at the task. *Tt would be the work of 
years to build up a list of candidates as 
promising as these for work among adult 
offenders. ” 

The welfare worker in prisons would be 
able to teach the men how to play. This 
is the great lack of the criminal. By his 
own fault or that of society he has never 
learned to express the play instinct in a 
healthy way. A more important feature of 
the new program would be the ability of 
the welfare men to get acquainted with the 
men, to learn their idea of life, their hopes 
and ambitions, the reasons for their revolt 
against the social order. In this way they 
might be able to help them to a different 
attitude toward society and provide the 
opportunities for the realization of long- 
thwarted dreams. They could create a 


decidedly higher atmosphere in the life 
of the prisons. The continuation of the 
welfare agencies into the connections with 
the branches outside the prison would make 
it easy for the men to feel at home in 
such places when the prison term was at 
an end. A further serious consideration 
is the inescapable probability that for a 
quarter of a century a large part of the prison 
and reformatory population will be ex¬ 
soldiers and ex-sailors. These would take 
kindly to the organizations with which they 
were associated during the war. 

The workers would have to be selected 
with care—^for general sanity, poise, 
resourcefulness, and healthy ideals, as well 
as for demonstrated ability to make friends 
and secure the confidence of their fellows. 
They would require special training in 
mental characteristics of criminals, in 
prison etiquette and routine, and in penal 
law and criminal procedure. 

The plan not only would conserve the 
training of the welfare men and the experi¬ 
ence of their societies; it would be a means 
of socializing prison administration in a rea¬ 
sonably brief period; it would stimulate the 
placing of men in prisons, as wardens and 
superintendents, who are of a higher type 
so that gradually the institutions would be 
lifted to a higher level and the penal process 
of the country reconstructed. 

A New Reli^oaa Bxpert 

Two articles in the World Outlook for 
May are suggestive of a new type of states¬ 
manship in the handling of religious affairs. 
Mr. James C. Baker reports the program of 
the Illinois Methodists requiring $i ,600,000 
for the establishment of a religious work 
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plant in connection with the University of 
Illinois. He points out that at the outbreak 
of the war there were 150,000 students at 
our American universities. These state 
schools are sending out thoiisands every year 
into leadership in every brandi of our 
national life. In addition, there are 7,000 
students of 100 foreign nations at present 
studying in the state universities. The 
churdi has largely neglected these schools as 
places for the recruiting of church leaders. 
The task is now being taken up in earnest. 
Since the state university cannot teach 
religion it is of great importance that the 
religious influence be thrown around college 
men and women and the appeal of the great 
idealistic fields of work be brought to them. 

Mr. G. Franklin Ream elaborates upon 
the readiness with which the church leaders 
are leaving the old grooves to join hands 
with the state educationists in *Hhe common 
task of Americanizing the rising generation 
and equipping it for the kind of service 
that shall make all the world glad American 
leaders are aHve. ” At the state universities 
the purpose of training experts knd harness¬ 
ing science to the task of htiman better¬ 
ment was never so broad as now. The 
church is assuming the task of providing 
the essential culture in religion and life 
which the state schocfl is unable to give. 
At the University of Illinois, at Wisconsin, 
in the Agricultural College in Iowa, and at 
Harvard, religious work of astonishing 
proportions is being undertaken which will 
require for running expenses alone at least 
$500,000 annually. 

Besides, there will be required the creation 
of a new profession—that of religious expert 
and Christian counselor at university and college 
centers. Standing, as we do, upon the threshold 
of the new inter-church world-movement, we 
may safely expect that all of the Christian* 
churches of America will shortly join forces, not 
only to make forever impossible the devasta¬ 
tion of a Germanized and godless education but 
also to offer the whole world a type of cultured 


Christian leadershq) that shall meet the prob¬ 
lems of the new age with calm and commanding 
victory. 

Moral Edaeation in the Sehoola 

For some time there has been agitation 
in various centers in Canada looking toward 
the establishment of a graded course of 
ethical training in the public schools similar 
to that used in England. The great 
diversity of racial groups and of religious 
beliefs in Canada made it impossible to make 
any progress before the war. The vision of 
a great nation like Germany t hinking and 
feeling as one man in the vast conspiracy 
to impose the Teutonic culture upon the rest 
of the world has awakened the people of 
Canada to the possibilities of educational 
training in ideals in the public schools with 
the result that a call has been issued for a 
national conference to be held in Winnipeg 
in August to discuss the problem. The 
call is printed in the April number of 
Religious Education, It recognizes that 
**misunderstandings, mutual distrust, ina¬ 
bility to agree on content or method have in 
the past prevented the co-operation neces¬ 
sary to effective action. ” The war, however, 
has shown the n^ of emphasizing in the 
strongest way the educational activities 
that make for the formation of character 
and tend to promote a high standard of 
individual and national life; it has also 
dissipated many prejudices; it has shown, 
by a terrible demonstration, how carefully 
planned education may consolidate a nation 
even upon a purpose pitilessly cruel to the 
rest of the world. It is now recognized that 
the German unity of thought and purpose 
was the outcome of carefully planned and 
energetically conducted educational propa¬ 
ganda beginning in the elementary schocfls 
and carried on by university, church, and 
press. In the belief that the machinery of 
education may be used to develop a t3q)e of 
character which will mold a nation into 
unity as a great servant of the world, the 
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conference will meet ** to discuss the matter, 
and determine what action, if any, should 
be taken. ” 

Motives and Christian Gharaeter 

It is time now to expect that psychology 
shall formulate a program by which a 
desired type of character may be developed. 
A suggestion toward such a program is 
embodied in an article by Professor Hugh 
Hartshome in the April niimber of Religious 
Education, His central thought is to use 
the instinctive tendencies and interests in 
such activities as will develop desired habits 
and produce the needed motives. The 
sources of action are the instincts which 
give tendencies to act and' inclination to 
certain types of behavior; the acquired 
interests, ‘‘based on the instincts, and 
representing the combination of various 
instincts and capacities developed in specific 
channels. ” These, in turn, give tendencies 
to certain forms of behavior. Instead of 
attempting to persuade a child to be gen¬ 
erous or unselfish the teacher will engage 
him in actions which give the instinctive 
nature play and at the same time move 
toward orientation in the social whole and 
an appreciation of social consequences. 
Gradually habits may be built. An 
accepted form of response may be enlarged 
into an ideal and the ideal which is supported 
by definite social sanctions becomes duty. 
The purpose of the teacher will be the grad¬ 
ual enlistment of the child in the great 
human interests and enterprises—^in family, 
school, church, industry, and state; in 
art, science, religion, literature, and 
organized life. Ultimately should come the 
acceptance and practice of world-wide 
democracy in all forms of life from art to 
politics. The lifting of the burden of human 
sxiffering will be part of the task. It should 
be possible to develop to the full special 
capacities and interests as well as to seciu’e 
co-operation with others in practical life. 


And all this co-operation and this develop¬ 
ment of capacity is for the sake of the common 
good. This is the consequence to which we 
wish to make constant appeal and this conse¬ 
quence must be associated with the sense of 
duty, with the constructive social instincts, 
with all our skills, and all our information. If 
we succeed in establishing this motive we shall 
have rdieved ourselves of the dilemma of having 
to start individualistic motives and then to 
change them into social motives. 

Payeholo^y and the War 

In a lengthy article on the relations 
between the war and psychology, in the 
American Journal of Psychologyy G. Stanley 
Hall emphasizes the grandeur of the future 
task of psychological science in making 
the world of the coming age a true democ¬ 
racy. He argues that the real substitute* 
for war lies in the conquest of nature. Man 
has subdued animab, made himself at 
home in civilization, and b now learning 
to subject to hb use the vast powers of 
inanimate nature at so fast a rate that a 
French ph3rsicbt estimates that each of 
the one and one-half billion people on earth 
today controls eight times as much energy 
as the individual did a century ago. The 
earth may be made to yield thousands of 
times as much food as now b produced and 
support a thousand times the present 
popubtion. The forces of nature and of 
life are practically inexhaustible; the real 
struggle for exbtence b to control and 
use them by means of science. The em- 
phasb may not be put on the “strug¬ 
gle for exbtence” nor upon the other 
extreme of co-operation. Neither Bem- 
hardibm nor Bolshevbm b the ultimate 
ideal. Thb war b, of course, only a 
passing incident in the long hbtory of 
man’s attempt to rule nature but if the 
energies lost in war could have been turned 
to account in the main human task the 
kingdom of man might have been much 
fmther advanced. 
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But mere power is empty. To be of 
human value and significance for human 
hope it must be properly guided and directed 
for the common good. The task of psy¬ 
chology lies in its guidance of moral educa¬ 
tion, in its ability to set up safeguards in 
the form of ethical habits and norms, in its 
power to point the way of the true path. 

The war has also revealed \mdreamed-of 
psychic powers latent in the race. The 
achievements in the field of battle and at 
home have shown that man’s soul, like 
nature, honors far vaster drafts upon it 
than we have thought possible. This is a 
suggestion to the psychologist that new and 
\musual capacities may be used for education 
and human development. 

In general, the substitute for war is 
•control of nature. The service of psy¬ 
chology in the program is to know and to 
control psychic energies '‘which not merely 
cause war and peace but make all our lives 
their sport. ” The argument, in brief, 
comes to this: America is one of the 
greatest democracies in the world and if the 
voice of the people is the voice of God a 
true democracy will tend to become a 
real theocracy. America has helped win 
the war and so has a right to a place of 
world-leadership. “The success of this 
leadership depends upon education and 
real education is based on the natural 
powers, instincts, and aptitudes of children, 
youth, and adults.” Therefore the future 
of the world depends as never before on what 
human nature is discovered to be. On 
this the entire future of the race is staked, 
and rightly to conceive and develop human 
nature is the special task of psychological 
science. Thus psychology comes to a new 
place of leadership and of responsibility 
in the world. To appreciate human 
nature, its needs and possibilities, to know 
man and how to lead him to ever more 


complete maturity is the great and splendid 
task. 

A Soh€>ol lor Gitizenalup 

The Outlook for May 28 gives an inter¬ 
esting account of a new experiment in 
education. The National Security League 
b co-operating with the local school 
authorities of Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
in the testing of new methods in child¬ 
training. The school b apparently con¬ 
ducted by the pupib themselves. They 
elect committees, each of which has its 
specific duties in connection with school 
conduct and teaching. Classes are presided 
over by one of their number while all the 
pupib are free to criticize and comment on 
the work done. One phase of the Englbh 
composition program b the publication of 
a paper written entirely by the pupib and 
edited by one of the boys. The House¬ 
keeper’s Committee of girb sees that desks, 
blackboards, and the building generally 
are in good condition. The Transportation 
Committee cares for the coming and going 
of the children. The duties of the Enter¬ 
tainment Committee and the Patriotic 
League are evident. 

The share which the children have in 
the actual conduct of the school and classes 
gives them not only greater eagerness and 
interest but the American spirit of inde¬ 
pendence, self-reliance, and self-respect. 
The Lawrence strikes could not keep these 
children out of school. 

The report of critics of the school b 
that it b making good citizens out of all 
its pupib, many of whom are foreign 
bom. Self-discipline b good training for 
democracy and citizenship and the most 
dbtinctive feature of thb school seems to 
be the placing upon the children themselves 
of the responsibility for the discipline and 
the conduct of their own education. 
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CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Rnral Church Oatl€>ok 

Professor Jeff D. Ray siimmarizes the 
outlook for the rural church in Texas in 
the April number of the South Western 
Journal of Theology. His picture is a 
mixture of pessimism and hope, the hope 
depending entirely upon the possibility of 
making a more adequate adjustment to 
modem rural social conditions. Some con¬ 
ditions are clearly discouraging. First, 
there is the difficulty of maintaining on the 
rural held a trained, efficient, and acceptable 
ministry. It is too often felt by both 
pastor and church that a really efficient man 
properly belongs to a town or dty church 
and his stay in the country is merely 
temporary. Second, the singing of the 
country church is decidedly disheartening. 
“ Little two-step times set to siUy substitutes 
for poetry led by an animated jumping- 
jack offer very meager encouragement for 
sane people to worship God in song.” A 
third feature is the disastrous effect on the 
rural community of the speculation in 
farm lands giving as a result the retired 
farmer, the absentee landlord, the tenant, 
and the hired man. A fourth sign of 
shameful inefficiency is the presence of a 
multitude of poor, struggling churches even 
of the same denomination in a radius which 
could be easily served by one. A union 
of these churches would make possible the 
service of a settled pastor and a reasonably 
strong work. Fifth, the country church 
works with a wora-out, slii>-shod, inadequate 
method of taking care of the finances so 
certainly inefficient that the rural pastor 
can count on nothing with more assurance 
than that part of his salary which he will 
never get. Beside all this must be put the 
pitifully small salary paid to the rural 
preacher. 

It might be reasonably expected that 
good roads, the automobile, improved 
farming, and higher prices for farm products 


would be assets for the rural church. They 
are proving to be liabilities, for the former 
takes people away from the local church 
to some place of worship more desired or 
turns them into itinerant worshipers; 
the improved conditions and prices have 
resulted in the eviction of tenant farmers 
and the creation of large farm holdings 
worked by absentee landlords by means of 
hired labor. 

There are however some encouraging 
items. Living conditions are better. The 
moral conditions are constantly improving 
because of the elimination of gambling, 
drunkenness, and profanity so common in 
the early days. There are better educa¬ 
tional facilities which make possible a more 
intelligent people and a higher type of 
ministry. Still more significant is the 
revival of study of rural conditions and the 
attempt of the federal government to help 
the people to better farming. Moreover the 
rural church is learning to appreciate its 
own high mission so that there is hope of 
nobler things. 

A Program lor Rural Ghriatian Work 

The program of the Centenary Commis¬ 
sion of the Methodist Episcopal church by 
which they hope to call the country church 
to life is presented by Paul L. Vogt in the 
World Outlook for May. He points to the 
fact that the population of the United States 
is increasing more rapidly proportionately 
than the membership of the churches; 
that the church has not held its own in the 
general progress of American life; that half 
of the population of the United States is 
in the rural communities. In order to 
justify its existence the church must be 
adjusted to modem needs. It is no longer 
merely a place of worship but a center of a 
community program of worship, education, 
and social service. It b the channel for 
the expression of the Christbn spirit 
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facing modern world-needs. The Methodist 
program involves the following items: 
First, encouragement by the church of 
economic reconstruction so that the rural 
community may support its educational, 
religious, and other institutions on a basis 
of efficiency; second, reconstruction of the 
home that the farmer’s wife may have as 
efficient labor-saving machinery as the 
farmer himself has and that the farm or 
village home may be as comfortable as the 
home of the dty; third, reconstruction of 
education that the farmer and villager may 
have at least high-school facilities; fourth, 
provision of hospital and nursing facilities; 
free medical attention for school children; 
fifth, provision of abundance of recreation. 

The church looks forward to the time when 
the community will do away with commercial' 
ized amusements of all kinds and will provide 
for adequate building and equipment of social 
and recreational life, supervision and program 
under the auspices of the community expressing 
itself through the church, the school, or through 
a publicly supported dvic agency co-ordinating 
the interests of all the above as local conditions 
may indicate to be best. 

Sixth, reconstruction of religious conditions 
so that sectarian separations may be elimi¬ 
nated and the people united on the broad 
basis of brotherhood and community service, 
meeting in a community church with a 
resident pastor specially trained to serve 
a country church as a life vocation; seventh, 
reconstruction of ideals so that church and 
school authorities and rural people them¬ 
selves may cease to think -of rural life and 
leadership as less worthy and dignified 
than urban life and take up a new attitude 
of pride in the local community and acquire 
a proper appreciation of the true values 
of rural life. 

Action of Northern Baptiet 
Convention 

At the meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Convention held in Denver, May 21-27, 
a number of very important steps were 


taken. There was established a General 
Promotion Committee, the purpose of 
which is to raise money and make plans 
for the advance work of the denomination. 
This will relieve the various societies and 
board from raising money themselves. 
This decision was reached on the basis of 
a very remarkable survey of the needs of the 
denomination as an operating force in the 
world, presented by Dr. Frank W. Padelford. 
The Convention voted to enter the inter¬ 
church world-movement of North America 
imder certain conditions. An important 
step was taken, however, in defining the 
church’s attitude on organic church unity as 
distinct from denominational co-operation, 
as follows: 

Whereas, The Northern Baptist Convention 
has been invited to send delegates to a Council 
looking toward Oi:pnic Union of the Protestant 
denominations, it is 

Resolved^ That the Northern Baptist 
Convention, while maintaining fraternal rela¬ 
tions with all evangelical denominations in 
extending the influence of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, does not believe that Or^nic Union 
with other denominations is possible. It 
therefore declines to send delegates to the pro¬ 
posed Council. 

In declining this invitation, however, 
Christian courtesy demands that the Northern 
Baptist Convention should state its position as 
to Organic Church Union with other Christian 
denominations. This we make not with any 
desire to pose as judge of our Christian brethren, 
but in the interest of mutual imderstanding. 

The Baptist denomination is a collection of 
independent democratic churches. Not one of 
these churches recognizes any ecclesiastical 
authority superior to itself. They are grouped 
in associations. State Conventions, and a 
National Convention, but none of these groups 
has any control over a local church, beyond 
that which lies in common faith, practice and 
service. The denomination, in so far as it has 
unity, is a federation of independent democ¬ 
racies. In the nature of the case, therefore, 
anything like organic church union of the Baptist 
churches with other denominations is impossible. 
There is no centralized body that could deliver 
the Baptist churches to any merger or corporate 
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unity. If Baptist churches do not have organic 
unity among themselves, they obviously cannot 
have organic unity with other denominations. 
By the very nature of our organization, we 
are estopped from seeking organic union with 
other denominations. 

This situation does not arise from any desire 
on the part of the Baptists to withhold them¬ 
selves from fellowship with other Christian 
bodies in the pursuance of Christian work. 
Nor does it arise from any desire to impose 
upon them our own convictions. We grant 
to others all rights that we claim for ourselves. 
But the liberty of conscience and the independ¬ 
ence of the churdies which characterize our 
position are involved in our fundamental 
conception as to the nature of the diurch and 
of its relation to the religious life. 

We believe in the complete competency of 
the individual to come directly into saving 
relationship with God. We hold that a church 
is a local community of those who have con¬ 
sciously committed themselves to Jesus Christ. 
The only church universal is, in our belief, 
spiritual fellowship of individual souls with 
God. We do not believe in any form of sacer¬ 
dotalism or sacramentalism among Christians 
who are all equally priests of the Most High. 
We reject ecclesiastkal orders and hold that all 
believers are on a spiritual equality. With us 
ordination is only a formal recognition on the 
part of some local church that one of its members 
is judged worthy to serve as a pastor. The fact 
that such appointment is generally recognized in 
all our churches is simply a testimony to 
denominational good faidi. 

We cannot modify these convictimis for the 
sake of establishing a corporate unity with 
other denominations. Any compromise at 
this point would be an abandonment of struc¬ 
tural beliefs. ’ 

We heartily believe in the necessity of a 
combined impact of Christian forces upon the 
evil of the world. Such impact, however, does 
not depend for its efficiency upon organic union 
of the churches. We are convinced that our 
fundamental conception of the church, the 
nature of our organization, the democracy which 
is the very basis of our denominational life, 
make any organic union with groups of Chris¬ 


tians holding opposite views unwise and impos^ 
sible. 

International Moral Standarda 

It may be that the by-products of the 
war may be more important than the over¬ 
whelming defeat of the neo-Darwinian 
political theory and program of Germany. 
The war has given confidence in the effort 
to eliminate the evils which have been 
accepted for so many centuries as almost 
inevitable. The absolute necessity of physi¬ 
cal efficiency in the armies revealed the need 
of action against some of the age-old 
evOs human life. Alcohol and social 
vice with the accompanying diseases rose 
to the rank of menaces which had to be 
eliminated that the fight for the future of 
the world might be won. The mastery of 
them became a part of the war program. 
The success of the effort against vice in 
the armies moves the editor of the Chinese 
Recorder to urge that Christian leaders 
undertake to set up the organizations which 
will create international moral standards in 
relation to the great social evils. The wave 
of prohibition is sweeping around th^ world. 
Raymond Fosdick has said, “a victory over 
the social evil in the armies was achieved, 
as great in proportion, as that over the 
Central Empires.” These are signs of a 
new day. The great devastating vices of 
man are international. In the past it 
has been possible to argue that vice could 
not be eliminated and consequently must 
be made safe but the war has made that 
argument groundless. The great oppor¬ 
tunity of the Christian forces to spread the 
new attitude toward these ancient evils 
around the world through its far-flung 
mission agencies makes it possible to hope 
that we may have at last an international 
moral code, covering and sanctioning not 
only international relationships but also 
the character-habits of individuals and 
communities. 
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RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE HEBREWS 


J. M. POWIS SMITH, PH.D. 

Professor of the Old Testament Language and Literature in the 
University of Chicago 


The great number of books dealing with 
the religion of Israel attests the interest in 
the subject on the part of the general public. 
This latest addition' to the number is 
addressed spedhcally to ^*the preacher and 
general Bible student.” It is more solid 
and serious in its method of treatment than 
most books aimed at that particular group. 

The point of view throughout is professedly 
historical, but the method of presentation is 
topical. Eight chapters, for example, deal 
with the God-idea, a chapter being devoted 
to each of the following aspects of that idea; 
personality, unity, spirituality, power, holi¬ 
ness, righteousness, love, and angels. This 
method has of course obvious advantages of 
a practical sort. It is just as clear that it 
presents certain disadvantages. It is inevi¬ 
table that it should fail to be fully historical 
in that it concentrates attention upon ideas 
as such and largely loses sight of the people 
and circumstances that produced them. 

The result is that this book reads too much 
like a treatise on systematic theology and 
fails to present a concrete and living impres¬ 
sion of the religion of Israel as it really was. 
What we get here is an abstract, idealistic 
interpretation rather than Historical reality. 

If closer contact with history had been 
maintained throughout, the author would 
have been saved from making some state¬ 
ments that will not bear examination. It 
wUl hardly do nowadays to say that Yahweh 
in early Israel had no feminine counterpart 
(pp. 74 f.). The Anath-Yahweh, etc., of 

‘ The Religious Teaching of the Old Testament. 
Press, 1918. Pp. 416. $2.50. 


the Assuan Papyri was hardly a late or 
foreign addition to the Hebrew pantheon. 
Not a reference to the Assuan Papyri is 
found in this volume. The theory that the 
superiority of Yahwism to the religions 
roimd about was due to the more passionate 
devotion that must have characterized his 
worship will hardly furnish the desired 
explanation. The religion of Chemosh was 
not lacking in passionate devotion if human 
sacrifice is any test of such passion. As a 
matter of fact we know too little of Chemosh, 
Milcom, et al., to make comparisons of this 
sort with safety. It is not quite accurate 
to say that monotheism originated in Israel 
(p. 39) and distinctly to imply that it was 
not known prior thereto in Egypt or Baby¬ 
lonia, for, as is well known, monotheistic 
speculation appeared in the Valley of the 
Nile many centuries before the days of the 
Hebrew prophets. Nor is it correct to 
delay the origin of the pronunciation “Jeho¬ 
vah” until the beginning of the Reformation 
in Europe (p. 55). That form (or what is 
almost identically that form) is known to 
have occurred as early at least as 1303 aj). 
In what is on the whole a good presentation 
of the Hebrew thought about life after 
death some facts are not given sufficient 
weight. Prophetic Yahwism did, of course, 
oppose ancestor worship and necromancy, 
but it never opposed the view that life 
persisted after death. It was rather so 
much concerned with national interests that 
it had practically no time or energy for the 

By A C. Knudson. New York: Abingdon 
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eschatology of the individual. The mourn¬ 
ing rites and customs prove clearly that 
the people in general believed in the per¬ 
sistence of life after death, and though 
certain philosophically minded individuals 
and groups from time to time denied this 
belief, it nevertheless persisted and took on 
richer and richer content. The stories of 
resuscitation at the hands of Elijah and 
Elisha show that even by prophetic writers 
the spirit was thought of as surviving. The 
use of resurrection as a figure by the prophet 
Ezekiel in his Vision of Dry Bones shows 
that it was a common idea among his con¬ 
temporaries. If he had not taken for 
granted their familiarity with the thought of 
the resurrection of individuals he would 
never have used said resurrection as a 
symbol of the resurrection of the nation. 

Some trenchant criticisms of the Kenite 
hypothesis as to the origin of ethical Yah- 
wism are offered (p. 158). As a matter of 


experience it may be noted further that the 
change of gods by a people nowhere else in 
the ancient world wrought such ethical 
wonders as it is supposed to have done with 
the Hebrews. The Kenite hypothesis thus 
solves our problem by raising another in its 
place. The rise and development of ethical 
religion in Israel was a social phenomenon 
into the production of which went many 
converging lines of influence. No single 
agency or influence can account for so 
complex a thing as the growth of ethics. 

Any layman or minister having the intel¬ 
lectual energy to hold himself to a serious 
piece of reading will find Professor Knud- 
son’s book full of interest and imusually 
stimulating to thought. Those having but 
a vague and inchoate sense of the significance 
of the modem interpretation of the Old 
Testament will find here a reconstmction of 
Hebrew religion that will be illuminating 
and informing. 


BOOK NOTICES 


PositiTe Protestantism. A concise statement of 
the historical origins, the positive affirma¬ 
tions, and the present position of Protes¬ 
tantism. By A. Augustine Hobson. Phila¬ 
delphia: Griffith and Rowland Press, 1917. 
Pp. xii-l-313. $1.25. 

This volume presents in popular form the 
whence, what, and whither of Protestantism. 
It is at once an exposition and a defense of 
Protestant positions, and will be found useful 
as a guide-l^k in the hands of inquirers seek¬ 
ing to understand the religious movements 
growing out of the Reformation. The ope^g 
chapters deal with the origins of Protestantism. 
The early history of Christianity is traced, and 
attention is called to the drifts in life and 
thought which carried the church away from 
the ideab of primitive Christianity into ritual¬ 
ism, priestcraft, and the papacy. 

A cursory survey of the Renaissance period 
prepares the way for a consideration of the 
Rrotestant movement of the sixteenth century; 
Lutheranism, culminating at last in a new 
scholasticism; the Calvinistic movement with 


its inherent democracy and its emphasis on doc¬ 
trine; Anabaptism, with its emphasis upon 
the ^riptures, freedom of conscience, and the 
separation of church and state. Over against 
all these, as a foil, is the Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion. 

Following this historical survey the author 
formulates the positive affirmations of Protes¬ 
tantism, viz., justification by faith, and religion 
conceived as a temper of soul rooted in a life 
of trust and producing the Christ!^ character. 
Catholicism, on the contra^, is legalistic, 
sacramental, dogmatic, authoritative, iniallible, 
weighted down with anachronisms; monasti- 
cism, veneration of saints and images, the cult 
of Mary, and indulgences. 

The closing chapters treat of pipent-day 
Protestantism, its oivisions and their causes, 
the essential unity and growing co-operation of 
Protestantism in America, and finally its 
future prospects as judged by its material 
growth, its educational efficiency, and its 
defense of freedom and democracy. In contrast 
to a reactionary Catholicism, Protestantism 
has identified itself with the spirit of the mod¬ 
em world. 
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The Apostles’ Creed in the Twentieth Century. 

By Ferdinand S. Schenck. New York: 

Revell, 1918. Pp. 212. $1.25. 

writer is professor of Preaching and 
Sodolo^ in the Tneological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, NJ. The title of his book is 
interesting. We want to know how the Apos¬ 
tles’ Creed is to be interpreted and used reli¬ 
giously in the twentieth century. Dr. Schenck 
writes an initial chapter on behef and the right 
use of a creed. It is clear and stimulating: 
religious faith is the power to believe direct^ 
to religious objects; Wief is essentially trust 
in a Person. We turn instantly to the copters 
devoted to the Virgin Birth, Uie Descent into 
Hades, and the Resurrection of the Body. 
These are the points at which the twentie& 
century raises its insistent questions. In his 
chapter on the Virgin Birth the au^r does 
notiiin^ more than extol the doctrine of incarna¬ 
tion without touching the claim of partheno¬ 
genesis. But it is precisely here that the 
twentieth-century man is raising his question. 
This is typical of the writer’s method through¬ 
out the b<Mk. The author’s style is illustrated 
by this quotation: 

**We cannot find a flaw in IBs life as com¬ 
pared with the law of man’s bei^ as given by 
G^. More we are confirmed in this in that 
His closest, best friends who knew Him most 
intimately found no sin in Him.” 


The Wbrld Within. By Rufus M. Jones. New 

York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. x+172. 

$125. 

A small book, but one of far greater value 
than its size woiild indicate. Professor Jones 
never writes without insight and suggestion. 
This is a fine companion volume to his TAe Inner 
Lifft which was one of the timely volumes of the 
war period. As usual, Professor Jones dwells 
on the inner and mystical aspect of Christianity; 
but it is never mere theorizing concerning the 
esoteric and metaphysical. The practical char¬ 
acter of the discussion can best m seen by this 
typical quotation: 

” Little by little one discovers, as he lives 
and sees deeper into the meaning of things, that 
a life of duty is a life of largeness and fre^om. 
There would be no richness, no content, to a life 
that answered no calls of duty, a life that 
remained shut up in its own self. The only way 
to fulfill one’s life is to forget about it and b^me 
absorbed in something l^yond it, to take up a 
task which thrusts itself in the way, and to do it. 
After each such deed the doer discovers that, 
without aiming for this result, he himself has 
been enlarged and enriched by it. He has been 
more than conqueror. He is now himself plus 
the deed he has done. In doing his duty he has 
found himself. In the path of duty and in the 
way of obligation lies the road to the true realiza¬ 


tion of life and of its meaning, and in thia vision 
love casts out fear, and joy supplants dread.” 

Wth this firm step Professor Jones moves 
through the eight chapters in which he discusses 
the outstanding experiences of the religious life. 
The last two copters are especially concerned 
with the teaching of Jesus concerning the King- 
d(^ of God and the ^er hfe. Taken together 
this is one of the most satisfactory manuals of 
devotion and guides to the higher ^iritual life 
that we know. 


Tha Gonna of Christian History. By W. J. 

McGlothlin. New York: MacmiUan, 1918. 

Pp. 3 ? 3 - $2 .00. 

In three hundred and twenty-three pages 
Profes^r McGlothlin has follow^ the course 
of Christian history from the beginning to die 
present. His long e^rience as a student and 
teacher of church history, controlled by good 
generalizing power, has enabled him to select out 
of the vast and complicated mass of details the 
central and dominating facts and arrange them 
in a lively and interesting story. 

Fifty-eight pages of questions and sug¬ 
gestions for further study follow. These by 
reference to a select bibliography which is added 
will enable the reader to focali^ and elaborate 
the text. 

Historians are becoming dissatisfied with the 
old division of history into ancient, mediaeval, 
and modem. Various new divisions have been 
suggested. Professor McGlothlin has followed 
a new plan. The entire subject is divided into 
nine periods, the last of which is from 1789 to 
1917. We believe that the new arrangement 
will be acceptable. 


The Vital Issues of the War. By Richard Wilson 

Boynton. Boston: Beacon Press, 1918. 

Pp. 134. $1.00. 

The author of these di^ourses is pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church in Buffalo, New York. 
The eight sermons which compose the volume 
were preached during the hei)^t of the war. 
They are in the best sense of the word ” occa¬ 
sional” discourses. They probably r^resent 
the highest convictions of the great majority of 
the American people at the time they were 
delivered. On the whole the preacher is fair 
and clear and fervid. He has read widely, 
thoi^t carefully, and speaks with deep con¬ 
viction. This volume of sermons will probably 
stand as a fine represaitative of the l^t war¬ 
time preaching in American pulpits. The 
publishers of the book have used a good quahty 
of paper and clear type, producing a volume 
light and easy to handle, not over one-third the 
thickness of the ordinary volume with the same 
number of pages. It is a relief to handle such a 
light, flexible book. 
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Th« Breath in tha Winds and Other Seteons. 

By Frederick F. Shannon. New York: 

Revell, 1918. Pp. 173. $1.00. 

Welcome to another volume of sermons by 
Dr. Shaxmon of the Reformed Churdi-on-the- 
Hei|^ts in Brookl^. They are full of that 
dktmct quality which we have learned to asso¬ 
ciate wi^ pr. Shannon. He has keen and 
accurate spiritual vision; he expresses his 
thought in beautiful, forceful Englisn; he has a 
message for the daily life of men and women. 
Here are ten sermons, different in character, 
covering varied aspects of the gospel. The 
third sennon, ** Christ’s Mission,” is especially 
forceful and clear. The following is an example 
of Dr. Shannon’s vivid methods: 

” When German diggers found a new poem of 
Sappho in the dust heaps of Oxyrhyndius, an 
English poetry lover confessed that he was niade 
to leap out of bed for joy. Think of it—a lyric 
of Sappho raised from the dust! The marvd is 
that the Lesbian’s buried words did not take 
root and blossom into singing flowers. Now 
Paul says: ‘We are God’s poems.’ Just as 
Sappho’s golden fragments are an expression of 
her mind, so are we expressions of God’s mind. 
But we are down in the dust, buried in the 
Oxyrhynchus of flesh, entombed by sinful habits. 
Alas! we are poems that have lost their rhythm 
—we do not go singingly. Who can rive us 
back our song ? Who can lift us out of the dust 
heaps and restore us to our place in the poetry 
of the universe? Ah, there is but One—^no 
other, now and forevermore—who can accom¬ 
plish this task. ‘For the Son of man is come to 
seek.and to save that which was lost.’ ” 

Let no preacher attempt, however, to 
imitate Dr. Shannon. Read him for suggestion 
and stimulus; then work out your own method 
and be forever yourself. But read Dr. Shannon. 

Tha Intarpratar. By Washington Gladden. 

Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1918. Pp. ix+268. 

$1.50* 

Here are fifteen sermons, preached during the 
latter part of the fruitful ministry of the late 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in 
Columbus, if we may judm by the frequent 
references to national conditions reflects on 
the pages. There are two controlling themes 
in the sermons: the Christian interpretation 
of the individual spirit and the quickening call 
to the people to realize the social imperatives 
of the gospel. These, we surmise, were always 
the mainsprings of Dr. Gladden’s ministry 
in the pulpit. Compared with the sermons of 
Brooks and Bushnell, these are not great dis¬ 
courses. We hardly think that their author’s 
permanent reputation will be enhanced by them. 
They are clear in statement; they touch real 
life; they ought to help anyone to be a braver 
man and a better Christian. That is probably 


the real measure of effective preaching. Such 
sermons as these could have been the product 
only of such a soul as Dr. Gladden; it is the 
pr^udier who makes the sermon great. 


Higher Living. By Smith Baker. Boston: 

Sherman, French & Co., 1917. Pp. x-l-404. 

The author of this sensible book is a physician 
who has recorded his reflections upon the mean¬ 
ing of life and pleads for wise and noble use of all 
the powers of one’s being in the high ta^ of 
living well. He runs through the great aspects 
of human experience, from birth to death, in 
thirty concise chapters, full of suggestions that 
am evidently bas^ upon long experience as a 
friend and family doctor. There is no foolish 
sentimentalism in the book; the men and women 
about whom Dr. Baker talks are human beings 
like the rest of us; and the life that he describes 
is something that can be realized while we are 
studying geometry, washing dishes, or plowing 
com. One feels after reading it that fife is a 
fine affair and that there could be nothing better 
^ven the avera^ soul as a task than just to 
live it on the Mgh plane of right reason and 
deep feeling and spiritual alertness that Dr. 
Baker describes in such winsome fashion. 


Bogle Rhymee from France. By Paul Myron. 

Chicago: Mid-Nation Publishers, 1918. 

Pp. 138. $1.00. 

A sheaf of poems and a play, inspired by 
love for France and America, with occasional 
pieces of fine feeling and lyric command emer¬ 
ging from a waste of mediocrity. .Occasionally 
a bit is so good that it is too bad that the most 
is so poor. 


Guiding Boys over Fool Hill. By A. H. 

McKinney. New York: Revell, 1918. 

Pp. 228. $1.25. 

The writer has a well-known and deserved 
reputation as an authority on the problems of 
youth. This book starts with a title that 
arrests unmediate attention. Everyone knows 
that there is such a hill, and not all of us are 
at all sure that we are wholly over the top yet. 
There are ten chapters in the discussion devoted 
to such practical matters as Self-Consciousness, 
Day-Dreaming, Doubt, Conscience, and Mis¬ 
understanding. The larger part of the material 
is in the form of illustrations; it would have 
been better if the signs of the scissors and paste- 
pot had not been so apparent (for example, 
pp. 146, 148). One reads some of the incidents 
with a little choke in his throat at the end; they 
are on the whole full of reality and reflect the 
boy as he is. No essential contribution is 
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made here to our knowledge of the problems of 
adolescence or their solution; but parents and 
te^udiers will be more sympithetic and patient 
with the real boy by reamng the book. And 
these are the needed qualities after all in those 
who would help boys over Fool Hill. 


What Think Ta of Christ? By Charles £. 

Raven. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 

Pp. XXX+2SO. $1.75* 

In an introduction of unusual interest the 
author tells how the five lectures following it 
came into being. Out of fierce and fearless 
discussion in a university group and another ex¬ 
perience in a parish, the idtogether frank treat¬ 
ment of the Christ emerged. The discussion is 
touched everywhere by the modem spirit; all 
conventional terms are avoided as far as possible 
in the desire to state the truth clearly in modem 
speech; and the situation in which thoughtful 
men find themselves is fully and fairly faced. 
The author believes that, in order to meet the 
present needs of men, “we must first work to 
secure the recognition and supremacy of Jesus 
in ourselves and in our world, and to focus upon 
him all the energy that is now dissipated over 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal accretions, over sec¬ 
tarian factiousness and metaphysi(^ refine¬ 
ments.” The first lecture handles “Man’s 
Knowledge of God,” which is gained supremely 
in the incarnation. The next two chapters dis¬ 
cuss the “oneness” and the “many-sidedness of 
Jesus ” in an excellent way. Then follows a lec¬ 
ture on “The Divinity of Jesus,” which may be 
summed up in this sentence: “In Jesus, in a 
man upon the earth, is to be foimd a reproduc¬ 
tion of the divine, and as we study and love Him 
so we shall ourselves become transfigured into 
the likeness of Him and of the God whose nature 
He reproduces.” This is far away from meta- 
physi^ discussion, resting the nature of Jesus 
m our love and service and making it altogether 
attractive and reasonable. The final chapter 
grapples with the subject “Man’s Salvation 
through Jesus.” Here is the cmx of the whole 
matter. Put briefly the method is this: Man 
is hopelessly involved in wes^ess and sin; he 
must have something that will literally lift him 
out of himself; he must attain a new self. Now 
a man becomes what he loves; and when with 
all our hearts we love another, we cease to be 
ourselves; we are taken up into that larger 
union and made new. This is what Christ does 
for us. When we love him we merge our life 
with his and he transforms us into the new and 
higher life which he shared with God. “It is 
devotion to Jesus that saves men from them¬ 
selves and unites them to God.” This explana¬ 
tion has none of the le^listic and sacrificial 
terminology in it; but it is comprehensible and 
invites one to try it. One can understand how 
the alchemy of love works; and here it is seen 


engafilbd in the highest achievement in the uni¬ 
verse. 

The author has a deli^^tful sense of humor 
and occasionally his turns are delightful, as, for 
example, at eugenids,- “When hygienic cranks 
beset our infancy and educational experts work 
havoc with our boyhood.” Or, at tne church, 
“It may be that a nurse can soothe her duldren 
by tellmg them that the moon is good to eat, 
or that it is inhabited by a man and his dog, or 
even that a cow jumped over it; but if the chil¬ 
dren believe her and try to fly up to heaven out 
of the nursery window, they will get a nasty 
bump from mother earth. Which things are an 
allegory: our nurse, the church, is at the 
moment looking anxiously from the window and 
listening to the moaning of her too credulous 
charges.” 


A Defense of Idealism. By May Sinqlair. 

New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. xvii-f- 

3SS. ta.oo. 

It is no easy matter to find one’s way through 
the confused paths of modem philosophical 
thinking. Nor is this intended as a guidebook. 
It is avowedly a defense of idealistic monism. 
The author frankly raises the question whether 
the book puts in its appearance too late or much 
too early. In any event, it is an interesting 
sUtement. There is a keen appreciation of 
different writers and schoob: for mstance, “It 
is painful to differ from M. Bergson and from 
Wuham James; but it is dangerous to differ from 
Mr. Bertrand Russell.” In a book of this kind 
the only ^estion pertinent is, Is the case sus¬ 
tained ? The answer is. With excellent skill and 
force; but it is still dangerous to differ with the 
New Realism. We found the most interesting 
chapter to be on “The New Mysticism,” which 
from our point of view has something to aflSrm 
concerning the spiritual structure of the universe 
which no other school of thinking can venture. 
But that goes back to a difference of opinion on 
our “knowledge of knowledge,” and there is no 
universal agreement on this matter. 


Stories and Story-Telling in Moral and Religious 

Education. By Edward Porter St. John. 

Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1918. Pp. xii-|-io2. 

I0.75. 

This little volume, now issued in a second and 
enlarged edition, is the most complete and satis¬ 
factory treatment of the subject to be had in 
such concise and convenient form. It is indis¬ 
pensable to all workers in moral and religious 
education. It is adapted to class work or to 
private reading and study. Next to hearing and 
seeing a real story-teller in action this bcrak is 
the most valuable means of preparation for this 
form of instruction. 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRIST 

Churchmen tell us that the church must be a leader in the new 
era of democracy. With all our hearts we accept this opinion. If 
the church does not lead, the church will be forgotten. True, the 
church will not be the only leader of democracy, but in its own 
field it shoidd be pre-eminent. Others will lead in the fidd of 
economic and political reorganization; the church must lead in the 
field of personality. 

Business and the state will produce their institutions of de¬ 
mocracy. The church must produce democrats. 

But what is it to be a democrat in the truly Christian sense of 
the word ? Is it to be one who seeks only to fight for his rights ? 
That is about what democracy has meant in its earlier stages. Men 
had to choose between fighting for the rights of society and sub¬ 
mission to social injustice. A belligerent democrat was the better 
man. To submit to social wrong was and is a greater evil than 
revolution against oppression. 

But the democrat who fights for privilege is not so Christian as 
the democrat who shares with others the privileges he already has. 
Brotherhood means brotherliness—^not the chance to get something 
away from brothers. Jesus is the ideal of the Christian democrat; 
and Jesus with his unique relationship with God undertook to give 
others the right also to be called the children of God. Instead of 
seeking to perpetuate his privilege he socialized it. 

Christian democracy is a sacrificial rather than an acquisitive 
democracy. It is marked by the spirit of love, and love endeavors 
to help others to enjoy the same thing that one enjoys for himself. 
It would bring about fraternity by leveling people up to those with 
privileges, rather than by pulling people with privileges down to the 
level of people without them. 
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The church that wishes to have a part in the labor movement 
mnst preach the spirit of fraternity and concession to its own 
members. Rightly or wrongly, the Protestant churches have 
become identified in many people’s minds with the capitalist group. 
Such a classification is open to serious question, but debate of the 
matter is beside the point. If the church is to reach wage-earners 
it must fin its members with the spirit of Christ which is ready to 
give justice by concessions. And it must preach the same sort of 
message to the labor union with its new and intoxicating sense of 
jjower. The church of Christ should be no respecter of persons. 
Its dealings shoidd be with people as people and not as members of 
economic classes. But people in particular situations have parti¬ 
cular duties. These it must enforce. And among these duties the 
generous and just use of power is not the least. 

The greatest revolution that can take place in hmnan history is 
the passage, not from autocracy to democracy, but from an acquisi¬ 
tive democracy to a sacrificial democracy; from a democracy that 
fights for rights to a democracy that gives justice even at the expense 
of privilege. 

In this sort of revolution the church must be not only a leader 
but the leader. For it is the one institution whose sign is the cross 
and whose watdiword is love that sacrifices rather than desires. 
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“JUDAS, NOT ISCARIOT”' 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICE, D.D. 

Professor of Practical Theology in Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Can anyone imagine what it must 
have meant, like this unfortunate man 
whom the Fourth Gospel mentions in 
its fourteenth chapter, to carry in that 
first-century church the name of the 
Lord’s betrayer? This Judas had not 
covetously carried the money bags of 
the apostolic circle. This Judas had 
not surrendered to duplicity imtil he 
falsely kissed his Lord in Gethsemane. 
No responsibility was his for the 
betrayal. And yet his name was Judas. 
The very soimd of it was haimted by 
malodorous memories. The necessity 
of explanation continually dogged his 
footsteps. Whenever he was intro¬ 
duced men had to say, Judas, not 
Iscariot. 

We have here an illustration of the 
way no wicked man ever succeeds in 
bearing all the consequences of his own 
sin. Sometimes the direct results of 
the sinner’s iniquity fall upon the sinner’s 
friends and family, but far more subtle is 
this vague diffusion of suspicion and 
distrust over all who bear his name. 
A dishonest banker puts all the other 
bankers of the community on the 
defensive. They have to make it clear 
that they are Judas, not Iscariot. A 
minister imtrue to his profession casts 
a blight on all his fellows in the ministry. 
They feel the burden of necessity to 
make it plain that they are Judas, not 
Iscariot. So every disloyal citizen has 


been forcing all the rest of us to state 
with stronger emphasis that, as for us, 
we are loyal. Alas for the long succes¬ 
sion of those who belong to the family 
of Judas, not Iscariot! 

Now history affords few examples of 
this power of Iscariot to smirch the 
name he bears so obvious as that 
exhibited by Germany. When all the 
outward ills are coimted for which 
Germany’s militarism is responsible one 
subtle ill remains. She has cast sus¬ 
picion upon all human nature; she has 
helped to imdermine with cynical mis¬ 
trust our confidence in all governments 
and in ourselves. Civilized men have 
done such things as Belgium and 
Northern France have suffered. But 
we are civilized men. Can it be that 
barbarism lies so close beneath our thin 
veneer? Christian people have sunk 
to the brutality of wholesale massacres 
because they thought that their self- 
interest demanded it. Can it be that 
our Christianity is so flimsy a protection 
against bestial passion? Germany has 
made deceit a deliberate policy of 
state, using lies as she uses cannon to 
win her way. Well, we are states too. 
Is deceit a policy that all governments 
must use, have used, and still rely upon ? 
The treachery of Judas Iscariot makes 
every thoughtful man wonder if he 
has the same infernal possibilities within 
himself. 


> A sennon preached in the Old First Pre^yterian Church, New York City, May ii, 1919. 
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Placed in such a situation Judas, 
not Iscariot, must have set himself 
to be ‘‘not Iscariot” with a vengeance. 
He must have taken advantage of his 
plight to study the temptation, fall, and 
betrayal that had made his namesake 
a hissing on the lips of men. He must 
have set his will to skirt by as wide a 
margin as he could the road which led 
the way Iscariot went. 

That such a purpose should lay hold 
on us is one of the hour’s first necessities. 
We all have been for the defeat of 
Germany. One who on the face of 
Europe saw written in lines of fire what 
this war was all about came home so 
sure of the necessity of that defeat that 
he would stake his life on the policy of 
no compromise in our determination to 
annihilate the autocratic militarism of 
Germany. But there is an inward 
defeat of Germany, without which the 
outward will prove of little worth. 
Germany has made herself the protago¬ 
nist and representative of ideas that all 
nations have played with; she has been 
the incarnation and champion of points 
of view and policies of state that are 
not hers with entire originality, but in 
her have found their apotheosis. To 
defeat her, without utterly defeating 
what she has stood for, is to leave our 
victory pitiably incomplete. 

Strange is the power of persons, 
nations, things, to symbolize ideas, 
to become shrines of principles which 
they represent! Jeanne d’Arc—she was 
a sixteen-year-old village lass of Dom- 
remy, and had we seen her there is grave 
reason to question whether we should 
have seen anything besides. But say 
that name in France today, and lo! 
it wakes the deeps in men. They weep, 


they pray, and were there need they 
would grasp their arms again and go out 
to fight with strength renewed. For 
Jeanne d’Arc has become the symbol of 
the soul of France, the deathless love of 
La Patrie. The Marne! It is a stream 
of water that we would hardly call a 
river. Last Independence Day I stood 
at its source where, in a spring a child 
, could step across, it wells up from the 
hills. But say that name today in 
France, and lo! like a magic wand it 
nerves listless arms and raises drooping 
spirits. As long as the race remembers, 
the Marne will be the symbol of that 
boimdary line where even victorious evil 
is compelled to stop. What the Rubi¬ 
con has been to indecisive men the 
Marne will be to desperate warriors for 
a failing cause. 

This capacity in things to gather up 
meanings that are more than they has 
its perversion in the power of persons, 
nations, things,, to become incarnations 
of malign ideas, sinister philosophies. 
Germany! Five years ago that name 
awakened in most of us only a host of 
pleasant memories and stimulating 
thoughts. But now! Some pimish- 
ments no forgiveness ever can wipe 
away, and for long years this imevadable 
penalty will rest upon Germany. Her 
very name will be the symbol of national 
dishonor, as Judas Iscariot’s, though 
he repented, is still of treachery. 

This very fact, however, makes it 
possible for Germany to do us an inesti¬ 
mable service. Repeatedly the history 
of human development has run the 
following course: Ideas vague, fugitive, 
drift through the world; all sorts of 
people bandy them about, discuss, 
experiment with them. Then some 
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man, some nation, takes them seriously, 
gives to them obvious and complete 
embodiment, becomes their spokesman 
and the revelation of their real meaning. 
So Mohammedanism gave to the world 
an authentic picture of a great religion 
committed to propagation by the sword. 
Many faiths had played with, the 
method, Christianity not least of all. 
But Mohammed laid seriously hold of 
it, ruthlessly practiced its implications, 
and made it so terribly explicit that all 
the world must see and hate it. 

Germany now may do the world 
this service. The principles for which 
she has stood are not the unfathered 
offspring of her originality. They are 
ideas familiar among men for ages past, 
fugitively acted on and then disowned, 
the malign source of many deeds that . 
would not have acknowledged their 
paternity. And now Germany has made 
earnest with these ideas, has constituted 
them the main stem and bole of all her 
branches, has lifted them up where all 
the world could have no choice but to 
see and loathe them. And for foiur 
years now we have been crying against 
Germany: “Iscariot!’’ Well, it would 
be a pity to miss this chance clearly to 
perceive the ideas that made Germany 
Iscariot. It would be a pity to pass 
this point without resolving with all 
our hearts to be Judas, not Iscariot. 

For one thing, Germany has become 
the frank and acknowledged spokesman 
of the idea that there are two standards 
of ethics, one for the individual and 
another for the state. From those of 
us who know, out of long experience with 
German friends, that taken in the large 
they are a great deal like other folks, 
this mystery has, how often! sought an* 


explanation: how could they, calling 
upon God, do the cruel, bestial things 
that they have done? One may miti¬ 
gate, with what imcertainty in the 
evidence he dares assert, individual 
atrocities that make us cringe, almost 
incredulous from very shame. But the 
official cruelties, the U-boat war, the 
sack of Belgium, the deportations, the 
slave systems, the wholesale murders in 
Northern France, the massacres of the 
Armenians—^how could Germans, bone 
of our bone and blood of our blood, 
calling upon God, perpetrate cruelties 
like that ? 

The answer can be readily presented 
in a personality like Frederick Naumann, 
the leading German authority on Mittel- 
europa. He is son and grandson of 
Lutheran pastors, bred in the traditions 
of the German manse, and, for years a 
Lutheran clergyman himself, has been 
a member of the Reichstag during the 
war. He adores Jesus. The character, 
teaching, and spirit of our Lord are 
the object of his enthusiastic delight. 
He will talk like a saint about the 
Master. “Nothing in the world,” he 
cries, “exterminates so thoroughly the 
pursuit of the vanities of life as does 
devotion to the utterances of Jesus.” 
Yet with unhesitating allegiance he 
has supported the German policy. A 
h)^pocrite—^how swiftly the charge rises! 
But that is too easy and too cheap an 
explanation; it is utterly inadequate to 
accoimt for the moral driving-power that 
the German nation has revealed in its 
prodigious struggle; it is a dangerous 
evasion of the real seriousness of the 
problem. Naumann is no hypocrite. 
He is mastered by a tremendously sig¬ 
nificant idea; he believes in it, lives by 
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it, and now frankly exhibits it for the 
acceptance of the world: Christian 
principles have a right to the mastery of 
the individual in his private relation¬ 
ships, but no right at all to control in 
any way the ideas of practices of states. 
The neighborly relationships of individ¬ 
uals—let love rule there I But in the 
state the struggle for existence holds the 
reins and drives events; force, if need 
be brutal cruelty that puts swift end to 
opposition, are the means by which 
states live. There only the fittest may 
survive, and fitness to survive is shown 
in brutal power. 

Therefore Naumann adores both 
Jesus, the Master of the neighborly 
life of individuals, and Bismarck, the 
master of the struggling life of states. 
The one said, “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.The other said, 
“You must leave the people through 
whom you march only their eyes to 
weep with.’’ And Naumann agrees 
with both. 

Let him speak for himself: 

This Gospel is one of the standards of 
our life, but not the only standard. Not 
our entire morality is rooted in the Gospel, 
but only a part of it. Besides the Gospel 
there are demands Of power and of ri^t, 
without which human society cannot exist. 
I myself, at least, do not know how to help 
myself in the conflict between Christianity 
and other tasks of life, save by the attempt 
to recognize the limits of Christianity. 
That is difficult, but it is better than the 
oppression of half truths which I have had 
to bear.* 

The State rests upon entirely different 
impulses and instincts from those which are 


cultivated by Jesus. The State requires 
rulers, the democratic State as well as the 
aristocratic. The State grows up upon the 
will to make others subservient to oneself. 
All constructions which attempt to explain 
the State from brotherly love to our neigh¬ 
bor are, considered historically, so much 

empty talk.The State forms part 

of the struggle for existence, a cuirass which 
grows out of the body of the tortoise, a set 
of teeth which a nation creates for itself, 
a compound of human wills, of soldiers and 
of prisons. This compoimd is, in all its 
harshness, the prerequisite of culture. And 
it foimd its pattern form in Rome not in 
Nazareth.* 

How am I to say that Bismarck’s 
preparations for the Schleswig-Holstein 
War were a service in the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ? I cannot manage to do so. 
Yet all the same, I admire these prepara¬ 
tions. It does not occtu: to me to lament 
them. Not every doing of one’s duty is 
Christian. Bismarck did his duty, for 
his avocation was the cultivation of power. 
But such a duty and its fulfillment are 
not directly an imitation of Christ.^ 

Hence we do not consult Jesus, when we 
are concerned with things which belong 
to the domain of the construction of the 
State and of Political Economy.♦ 

And, hearing that doctrine, which 
has rolled this whole unfathomable sea 
of agony upon the world, we cry out, 
“Iscariot!” 

But are we going to be now Judas, 
not Iscariot? It is not so easy as at 
first it looks. Why, for example, did 
those old monks flee from the world to 
the cloister? Because they found a 
dualistic problem here: on the one side 
the inner sanctuary of the soul and the 
companionship of saintly men, where 

p. 72. 

4 /Wd., p. 86. 


* Briefe Uber Religion (Fifth edition. Berlin, 1910), p. 69. 
*Ihid,, p. 71. 
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Christian principles apply; and out 
there the obdurate, obstinate world of 
business and statecraft where Machi- 
avelli might be at home but Christ an 
alien. And they left that stiflF, tough 
world to the devil that they might 
claim this inner world for Christ. 
From that day to this the whole Chris¬ 
tian church has been tempted to make 
that distinction: an inner realm, where 
Christian life is possible; an outer world, 
the forum and the market place, where 
other laws apply. 

I draw two pictures: one a German 
prisoner at the front, berated for the 
fiendish cruelties which his men had 
perpetrated. He said, in extenuation, 
“When we do these things, we hate them 
just as much as you do, but we must 
forget ourselves and think only of the 
Fatherland.” Two systems of ethics: 
what the individual may do, one 
thing; what the state may expect of the 
individual, another thing! 

I draw a second picture: an American 
merchant prince at a revival meeting, 
trying to persuade a small tradesman to 
become a Christian. “But I cannot 
become a Christian,” said the small 
tradesman. “I have a rival across the 
street. I know the trick that will put 
him out of the running, and I am 
going to use it. How can I be a Chris¬ 
tian?” “Oh, that,” the reassuring 
merchant prince replied, “is business. 
By the laws of trade your business must 
be run. The Christian life lies in 
another realm.” Naumann over again! 
“Therefore, we do not consult Jesus 
when we are dealing with the things 
that belong to the domain of political 
economy! ” And as a man considers the 
ruined homes, the blasted hopes, the 


broken Hves, that this Prussian idea in 
business has been responsible for, he 
sees that no mere four years of a 
degenerate Germany in Belgium can 
equal it. Men and women of the 
Christian church, we have defeated the 
Germans, but in God’s name, deeper yet, 
we must defeat that German idea! 

Yet any man with half an eye can 
see that a dualism actually is here. 
None, by the simple willing of it, can 
go out to be an idealist in business and 
statecraft as he can in the life of family 
and neighborhood. The facts which 
make Naumann’s terrific doctrine plau¬ 
sible stare us in the face whenever we go 
out of our front doors to business; they 
shake our illusions well out of us when¬ 
ever we nm for office or try our hands at 
international diplomacy. This is a 
rough world for the practice of Christian 
ethics on a large scale by any man. 
The difference between men does not 
lie in the recognition of the actual dual¬ 
ism. The difference lies deeper. There 
are some who say that that dualism is 
permanent; that business and inter¬ 
national relationships lie essentially 
outside the region of Christian ethics. 
But Judas, not Iscariot, has a different 
word to say. It seems to me the only 
thing a Christian can say. It needs to 
be said tremendously just now. We 
cannot go on forever with a permanently 
divided world; an inner realm where 
decency and brotherhood obtain, an 
outer realm where brutality and hate are 
rampant. The Germans have carried 
the logic of that doctrine to a place where 
an outraged humanity can tolerate it 
no longer. Jesus Christ means mastery 
everywhere or nowhere. Shall we take 
our stand on that ?—the gaimtlet down 
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not simply to Prussian arms but also 
to Prussian ideas. 

Our thought has a second application 
here: Germany has made herself the 
very incarnation of international hatred. 
One need not overstress Lissauer’s 
frantic hymn of hate against England. 
As the expression of individual feeling 
such words might have come from many 
folk of all nations engaged in this terrific 
war. But how forget that the German 
government bestowed the iron cross on 
him for writing it ? One need not make 
the sinking of the ^^Lusitania” alone, 
shameful and cruel deed though it was, 
the condemnation of a whole people; 
but who can readily forget the royal 
rewards which Schweiger received for 
doing it, the medal struck in praise of 
it, the public holidays to celebrate it, 
the German people’s glad acceptance of 
the principle that imderlay it ? Fright¬ 
fulness as a measure of intimidation the 
whole German nation made its settled 
policy, and to bolster it she was com¬ 
pelled to preach the cult of hatred 
against all her enemies: 

O Germany, hate! salvation will come of thy 
wrath, 

Beat in their skulls with rifle-butts and with 
axes, 

These bandits are beasts of the chase, they 
are not men. 

Let your clenched fist enforce the judgment 
of God— 

Afterward thou wilt stand erect on the 
ruins of the world, 

Healed forever of thine ancient madness, 
And of thy love for the alien. 

So sang Heinrich Vierordt in 1914. 
Are we then going to be Judas, not 
Iscariot ? It is no easy task in the face 
of Germany’s insensate dementia. Let 


the third person drop; for me it is not 
easy. How familiar by this time the 
headlines that annoimce, Hospital 
Ship Sunk.” I have seen those ships 
loaded with their precious, broken 
human freight, fresh from the battle¬ 
fields. I have seen the long hospital 
trains roll in—^the crowded berths, 
heads swathed in bandages, limbs trussed 
up, sometimes no limbs at all, faces 
drawn with pain but bright with hope, 
for they were going home to “Blighty.’^ 
I have watched the stretchers bearing 
the tom frames of men from train to 
ship, and amid all the jostling not one 
moan of even mild complaint! I have 
seen the skill of doctors, the tenderness of 
nurses on those ships of mercy, canying 
the shattered men of England out of 
hell toward home, and then, against all 
laws of nations and of decency—the 
Huns! No slippered monk from his 
cloisters is here sweetly pleading against 
hate. I come from scenes where a man’s 
soul recoils, blistered with shame and 
turbulent with wrath, but sure still 
that our duty and our hope alike lie 
in keeping our tone high by wrath’s 
effective self-control. We must be 
Judas, not Iscariot. 

A great deal of discussion about the 
maintenance of a Christian spirit in 
this war has been futile, because it has 
concerned the mere emotions of men. 
As though a man who was a man could 
possibly have gone through this war 
tod kept sentimentally sweet! As 
though he ought to! I have no use 
for a man who has not, for four years 
now, been angry imdemeath. “Anger 
is one of the sinews of the soul, and he 
who lacks it hath a maimed mind.”' 
Hatred never could have been afl&rmed 
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of Jesus’ attitude toward anyone, but 
anger could; and how of ten during these 
foiur years would it have been written 
of him as it was of old, “He looked 
round on them, being angry!” The 
deep distinction between a Christian 
and a non-Christian attitude in war lies 
not in the gusts and flares of sudden 
feeling, but in the steady moral purpose 
with which we wage the war. The real 
sign that we are Judas, not Iscariot, is 
that in the waging of the war and the 
conclusion of peace we are seeking not 
primarily to crush Germany but to get 
a decent world, a world in which, with 
Germany, we can live on safe and 
decent terms. 

Every autocracy that ever fell, fell 
because it failed. The Louis of France, 
the Czar—^they were wrecked upon the 
abject failure of their reigns. But the 
Hohenzollems had succeeded; under 
them Germany had grown rich and 
powerful; and they would have ruled in 
Germany and brought ruin to the world 
just as long as they continued to suc¬ 
ceed. When, therefore, the Kaiser 
appealed once more to the arbitrament of 
war to prove to his people that he and 
his dynasty were a great success, our 
duty and our opportunity came. That 
autocracy must be made to fail—utterly, 
abjectly, in humiliating disgrace and 
ruin. And we had to see this most 
necessary business through, not because 
we hated Germany, but because we 
wanted a decent Germany with which 
to go on living. If we are Christian we 
are seeking not the annihilation but the 
transformation of our enemies. The 
England of George the Third and 
the England of today—^how different! 
The France of Louis the Fourteenth and 


the France of Poincar6—what a con¬ 
trast! The Germany of 1914 and, if 
may be, the-Germany of 1950—^what 
possibilities! Not vengeance but savior- 
hood must be our motive! 

A war waged, a peace concluded for 
such high purposes, with such an outlook 
on the futiure of the world, including 
even our foes, needs none of Iscariot’s 
spirit to support it. God grant that 
our peace may be worthy of our war! 
And if one still is left to cry. Do you 
then not detest Germany? the answer 
seems evident: Detest her spirit so 
thoroughly that we refuse to imitate it! 

Finally, if we are to be indeed Judas, 
not Iscariot, we must come back with 
fresh insight and new faith to see that 
our God is really the God of all the 
earth; not a tribal deity, but the Father 
of all souls, and that militarism, there¬ 
fore, is a denial of our faith. For once 
more the very gist of Germanism was 
that weird and abnormal insistence that « 
war is an essential and glorious element 
in human life, the tonic of human char¬ 
acter, the point of fire where all the 
latent nobility of human spirits bursts 
into flame. 

War glorious! Rather it is the most 
absurd form of man’s insanity. Ask 
the soldiers whether it is glorious. 
“Europe,” says one of the bravest of 
them, who died for England, “is a 
malign middle term between a lunatic 
asylum and a butcher’s stall.” Has 
not war’s reflex action on many charac¬ 
ters made for imselfishness and moral 
power? Granted! But does one con¬ 
jure up an earthquake to shake the 
ashes from his own grate ? These 
women, gathered by himdreds of thou¬ 
sands, to make shells to blow to pieces 
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the bodies of men that other women 
bore! These prodigious, activities, the 
like of which in energy could make a 
heaven on earth, all coming to a point 
in this, that men who were soimd of 
limb are blown to bits, and men who 
were sound of mind are driven mad! 
The rupture of family ties and family 
sanctities, the collapse of moral life, 
the endless miles of eviscerated homes, 
with butchered children and outraged 
womanhood, the splendid energies of 
our noblest men harnessed to a task 
whose end is the bloody soak of a finished 
battlefield. War glorious! Nine million 
dead men are its natural fruit—mothers 
broken-hearted, widows desolate, girls 
who never will be loved, children who 
never will be bom, are its memorials. 
A man whoccalls that glorious is morally 
unsound. A man who calls that per¬ 
manently necessary has not like the 
old evangelists consigned an individual, 
he has consigned the race, to hell. 

Nor is this militarist doctrine such a 
unique specialty of Germany that we, 
like Tintoretto’s innocent angel out of 
heaven, incredulously feeling of the 
points on the crown of thorns, can act 
as though we did not quite know what 
it might mean. ‘‘ War is as inevitable as 
death. It is salutary, necessary, the 
only national tonic that can be pre¬ 
scribed.” Who wrote that? A great 
Englishman. ‘‘World empire is the 
only logical and rational aim of a nation. 
It is the absolute right of a nation to live 
to its fullest intensity, to expand, to 
found colonies, to get richer and richer 
by any proper means such as armed 
conquest, commerce, and diplomacy.” 
Who said that ? An American editorial 
since the war began. While the war 


across the seas dies down into its embers, 
a new war looms. All the forces of social 
reaction and militarism align themselves 
against those hopes of a better world on 
which all liberal people have set their 
hearts. Once more a great issue rises on 
which people must take sides. Shameful 
the slacker in this coming fray! Con¬ 
temptible neutrality! Let a man stand 
clear on one side or the other, and in 
God’s name let the Christian church 
stand clear upon the side of all those 
better hopes that may make the agoniz¬ 
ing sacrifice of these terrific years find a 
worthy issue! 

A hill in Flanders rises in my imagi¬ 
nation as I speak—so shot to pieces by 
the bursting of innumerable shells that 
one would hardly know that nature had 
intended it to be a hill—covered all 
over with .wobbling white crosses, all 
askew, beneath which the dead bodies of 
our men are lying. What issue shall 
the sacrifice have which that hill repre¬ 
sents ? A hundred years from now 
perhaps another Gasper and another 
Peterkin, talking of this war! 

“But what good came of it at last ?” 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 
“But, ^twas a famous victory.” 

So magnificently to win this war and 
then to lose it! And unless that calam¬ 
ity is coming upon us one thing must 
be clear, that Germany is not now so 
much geographical territory with so 
many million people on it. Germany 
is a dual ethic, a spirit of international 
hatred, a glorification of war and a 
tribal god. That is Prussia. And God 
is calling us to march with him— 
to smite those lies, 

That vex the groaning earth. 
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II. PREMILLENNIALISM AND THE BIBLE 


HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL, PH.D., D.D, 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Illinois 


The hold that premillennialism has 
upon its followers rests mainly upon 
two groimds. The first is its answer to 
the problem of evil and the longing for 
a new world. To men whose hearts are 
burdened with the evil of the world and 
who see no hope in the present outlook 
it declares that God by a deed of irre¬ 
sistible power shall some time destroy 
the evil and set up the good. This 
aspect was discussed in a preceding 
article. The second appeal rests upon 
its theory and use of the Bible. For 
that reason this subject demands special 
consideration. It is here that the 
opponents of premillennialism have 
failed, including the most recent, Dr. 
J. H. Snowden, in his valuable book The 
Coming of the Lord, Dean Shailer 
Mathews’ pamphlet must be cited as an 
exception, as also Frank Ballard’s fine 
booklet Why Not Russellism? which 
applies at this point to all forms of 
adventism. All readers of premillen¬ 
nialism in its various forms, including 
Russellism, Dowieism, Seventh-Day 
Adventism, as well as the modem 
premillennialism of the Moody and Los 
Angeles Institute type, which these 
articles are considering, know the insist¬ 
ent claim of loyalty to the Scriptures, 
the long and impressive lists of Scrip¬ 
ture citation, and the vigorous denunci¬ 
ation of those who disagree as enemies 


of the Bible. Premillennialism claims 
to be nothing more than a transcript of 
what the Bible itself says. As a matter 
of fact its theory of the Bible is crude 
and false, its use of the Bible is mechan¬ 
ical, arbitrary, and violent, and the 
consequence of its theory is the sacri¬ 
fice of what is highest in Christianity 
to the lower levels of an earlier faith. 

The Premillenidal Th^ry 
of the Bible 

We may call the modem conception 
of the Bible the vital-historical view. 
It is not dogmatic. It bids us imder- 
stand the Bible not in the light of an 
imposed theory but by going to the 
Bible and studying it. Its conception 
of the Bible is historical; it sees not 
words dropped down from heaven but 
a great collection of writings from many 
ages coming up out of the deepest life 
of mankind. It is a religious concep¬ 
tion; it magnifies rather than mini¬ 
mizes God’s part in all this. It begins 
not with a set of writings but with the 
living God. This God is no distant 
being reaching down into the world once 
in a while to impart some message or 
work some deed; he is the ever-present, 
indwelling, redeeming God. All faith 
and love and righteousness are the move¬ 
ment of his Spirit in men’s hearts. 
Through the long ages he has ever 
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been seeking to reveal himself to men, 
to redeem them from sin, to give them 
his life, to establish his way of love 
and righteousness. Through these ages 
he has found men who responded in 
special manner to his quickening Spirit. 
These men knew God in their hearts, 
saw him in the nation’s history, and 
interpreted him to others. From this 
living presence of God, through these 
men thus inspired, there have come the 
writings gathered together in our Bible. 

Directly opposed to this is the theory 
of verbal inspiration. According U) 
this we have not so much the inspira¬ 
tion of men as the communicati(m of 
words. The Bible is a book com¬ 
municated by God ‘‘to the smallest 
word, and inflection of a word.” (See 
the widely circulated statement of 
faith issued by the Niagara Conference, 
a group of recognized premillennial 
leaders.) Insistently Dr. Torrey de¬ 
clares that there were given to the 
writers of the Bible “the very words,” 
“the precise language.” To state the 
arguments against such a theory will 
seem to many a sheer waste of time; 
the careful study of the Bible itself is 
the chief reason why this conception has 
been long since left behind by scholars, 
and why it is rapidly disappearing even 
in popular thought. But the fact of 
modem premillennialism is sufficient 
reason for our consideration. The 
foundation of this whole doctrine is 
involved in literal infallibility, as is 
that of Russellism, Dowieism, and 
similar aberrations. All of them work 
on the same theory, quoting proof- 
texts, building on words and phrases. 
Remove this theory, and “the compli- 

* Fundamental Doctrines^ chap. i. 


cated structure of theological details 
built upon it comes clattering down to 
a mere heap of religious verbiage.” 
Fiulher this verbal-inspiration theory 
reveals the character of the premillen- 
nial theology—dualistic, mechanical, 
imethical. 

The* first criticism to be made is that 
this theory is mechanical. There are 
just two ways of conceiving the work of 
God’s Spirit in man. The one is me¬ 
chanical: the Spirit is an extemal.force 
that overrides and compels the human 
spirit. This is the primitive idea. The 
other conception is vital and ethical: 
the divine Spirit is an indwelling Pres¬ 
ence working through man’s thought 
and feeling and will, not dispossessing 
or overwhelming, but elevating and 
transforming. Premillennialism stands 
for the mechanical idea in its thought of 
inspiration as in that of the world’s 
final salvation. Verbal inspiration is of 
necessity mechanical. Where the very 
word is given the writer becomes, to 
use the old figure of its advocates, 
simply the pen that is driven by another 
power, calamus Spiritus sancti. In mod¬ 
em picture^ he is no more than the life¬ 
less machine upon which these words 
are being written. Consistently then, 
when Dr. R. A. Torrey insists upon the 
very words being given he goes on to 
minimize the human and reduce the 
writer to this passive machine. The 
prophet, we are told, was “carried 
along in his utterance, regardless of his 
own will and thought,” never speaking 
“from his own consciousness,” ofttimes 
not understanding what he wrote and 
being compelled to study his own 
words.* 
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The dualism of this theory is appar¬ 
ent, and like its mechanical character it 
underlies the whole premillennial the¬ 
ology. God and man stand sharply 
opposed to each other. If the Spirit 
of God be present then, in so far forth, 
the spirit of man is excluded, and 
human thought and consciousness must 
be minimized ^or shut out altogether. 
The doctrine of the incarnation ought 
to exclude that heresy once for all, 
for there the church declared that 
where human life was at the high^ 
est God was most fully present. And 
that is our message to men today: Let 
God in, we say, and you will have 
humauNlife not repressed or mutilated 
but at its fullest and richest. 

Fimdamental too is the error of 
inteUectualism in this theory. It 
assumes that religion is primarily a 
matter of correct ideas, that Christian¬ 
ity is a sum of truths to be accepted, 
that revelation is a set of ideas and the 
Bible a textbook of theology. But 
revelation is not a doctrine of God 
handed down; it is God showing him¬ 
self to men. It comes to men in the 
experience of life, now in a home- 
tragedy like that which came to Hosea, 
now in a nation’s agony like that which 
showed to Jeremiah the religion of the 
spirit which was to replace the religion of 
national institutions, now in some great 
soul-experience like that which came 
upon Isaiah in the Temple. Religion is 
the life of fellowship that comes when 
man answers in love and obedience this 
God who thus makes himself known. It 
is not accepting ideas but living a life 
in a new spirit. The Bible is a book 
filled with this self-revealing God and 
the life that has come from him. 


With the idea of verbal inspiration 
goes necessarily that of absolute infal¬ 
libility. For a spiritual and ethical 
conception of inspiration such infalli¬ 
bility is not involved. It does not 
detract from Paul’s spirit of love or 
his great message of a God who in 
Christ was revealing the world to 
himself, that the apostle •supposed that 
Jesus would return to earth, in visible 
form within a few years. But iT 
inspiration means not a life from God 
but so many words from God, then we 
have a wholly different situation. Then 
every word in the Bible, as coming from 
God, must be infallibly and eternally 
true and binding. We must look at 
some of the fatal consequences of this 
theory as it works out in modem 
premillennialism. 

Some Conoeqneiaoee of tlie Theory 

Let us begin with the ethical. The 
old Testament shows certain moral 
ideals which are far below the level of 
the New Testament. Here is the prin¬ 
ciple of retaliation: “Thine eye shall 
not pity; life shall go for life; eye for 
eye; tooth for tooth; hand for hand; 
foot for foot” (Deut. 19:21; cf. £xod. 
21:24; Lev. 24:19, 20). Here is the 
story of the conquest of Canaan as 
given in Josh., chaps. 6-11. The in¬ 
vading armies of the Hebrews enter 
the land. Certain cities are “devoted” 
to Jehovah. Jericho is one, and of it 
we read that “they utterly destroyed 
all that was in the city, both man and 
woman, both yoimg and old, and ox 
and sheep, and ass, vfith the edge of the 
sword” Qosh. 6:21). This same tale 
is told of one city after the other, the 
killing, not only of men in battle, but 
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of helpless women, of children and 
babes, and of the very beasts. And not 
only are we told that this was done at 
the command of Jehovah, but that 
Jehovah himself hardened the hearts of 
these people so that they might fight 
Israel and be destroyed (Josh. 10:40; 
11:20). Such a tale of slaughter could 
be consistently defended only from two 
standpoints. One would be that of a 
'religion of selfishness and force, brutal 
beyond the worst that the world-war 
has seen. The other position would be 
that of the theory of verbal inspiration, 
compelling a man to accept all this as 
the very words of God. In either case 
the conclusion condenms the doctrine. 

The so-called “imprecatory psalms” 
form a problem by themselves. There 
could* be no sharper contrast than that 
between their implacable bitterness and 
the spirit of Jesus. Not even in this 
last terrible war did any nation dare to 
set forth principles like this, and where 
such deeds were wrought they called 
forth universal horror and execration. 
Let us look at some of them. 

God will let me see my desire upon mine 
enemies [Ps. 59:10]. 

Consume them in wrath, consmne them, so 
that they shall be no more. 

At evening let them return, let them howl 
like a dog and go aroimd about the 
dty. 

They shall wander up and down for food. 
And tarry all night if they be not satisfied 
[Ps. 59:13-151- 

O daughter of Babylon, that art to be 
destroyed. 

Happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee 
As thou hast served us. 

Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth 
thy little ones 

Against the rock [Ps. 137:8, 9].* 


There is not merely the desire for 
vengeance here but a gloating over it. 

The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth 
the vengeance: 

He shall wash his feet in the blood of the 
wicked [Ps. 58:10]. 

The spirit of vengeance is not satisfied 
with punishment of the guilty but goes 
back to the parents and on to the 
children. It does not want to see 
repentance and forgiveness, but asks 
that even the prayer of its foe may be 
turned into sin! So in Ps. 109: 

Let his prayer be turned into sin, 

Let his children be fatherless 
And his wife a widow. 

Let there be none to extend kindness unto 
him; 

Neither let there be any to have pity upon 
his fatherless children. 

Let the iniquity of his fathers be remem¬ 
bered with Jehovah; 

And let not the sin of his mother be blotted 
out. 

With the theory of the Bible that 
has been commended above we need 
not be surprised at the presence of 
such passages. Not all at once could 
God lift men to the heights; not all at 
once were they able to receive his truth. 
The presence of such defects does not 
shut our eyes to the truth that is 
present, and the correction of such 
views is found in the Old Testament 
itself in messages like that of Amos’ 
opening chapters, or Isa., chap. 19, or 
the Book of Jonah. But if we really 
believe in Jesus as the supreme revela¬ 
tion of God there is only one thing to 
do: we must judge such passages in the 
light of his teaching. So the Anglican 
church but a little while ago voted to 
exclude these psalms from use in the 


* See also Pss. 69:22-28; 139:21,22; 140:9,10; 143:12. 
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church service as being “most unchrist- 
like in character and an insult to the 
Divine Majesty.” And a full century 
and a third ago John Wesley eliminated 
them from the book of worship which he 
prepared for the Methodist church in 
America, declaring them unfit for use in 
a Christian congregation. 

The theory of verbal inspiration, 
however, must hold all these passages 
as the very words of God and as strictly 
and permanently true. We need not be 
surprised then to have the Christian 
Workers Magazine oppose the action of 
the Anglican church referred to above, 
nor to have Dean Gray write: “The 
imprecation psalms were written for 
Israel’s comfort.The impre¬ 

cations are to fall upon the Gentile 
nations in that day when they shall be 
gathered against Israel once more re¬ 
turned to her own land.”* Similar is the 
position taken by A. C. Gaebelein in a 
volume for which Dr. C. I. Scofield writes 
a commendatory preface. He holds these 
terrible imprecations as inspired and 
sufe to be fulfilled. With that strange 
Judaism that colors this modem advent- 
ism he declares that “the pious Jews 
living in that time of trouble will utter 
these words,” and they “will be an¬ 
swered by the majestic appearing of the 
heavenly King.”* The paganism of 
this position is more fully seen when 
one notes this author’s constant in¬ 
sistence upon literalness of fulfilment. 
The premillennial kingdom is to be 
brought in with breathings of ven¬ 
geance by the Jews not only against 
opposing warriors but against parents 


and wives and children; and God is to 
fulfil these imprecations even to the 
dashing of babes against the rocks. 
Quite as frank is the editor of the 
Sunday School Times, C. G. Trumbull: 

The imprecations upon enemies spoken 
by the prophet-psalmist were inspired by 
God.The imprecations do not be¬ 

long to us; they do belong .... to the 

dispensation of law and judgment. 

In that day the imprecatory psalms again 
shall have a literal meaning, their true 

fulfillment.These imprecatory 

psalms are great prophecies. But like all 
of the prophecies they will be literally 
fulfilled .3 

Similar is the position taken by 
Brookes.^ 

There is of course no need of arguing 
against the contention of these writers. 
The common Christian mind not de¬ 
luded by a theory revolts in horror 
against such teaching. What is impor¬ 
tant for us to see is that such conclu¬ 
sions stamp as false the theory of verbal 
inspiration which makes them necessary 
and on which premillennialism rests. 
Nothing could more surely undermine 
the position of Christianity than such 
teaching as this. Our greatest need 
today is to lift the world above mili¬ 
tarism, with its spirit of bitterness and 
vengeance, with its doctrine of force and 
national selfishness; and at such a 
time as this these teachers are exalting 
that doctrine as Christian, are declaring 
that that spirit and method shall 
usher in the new age. For the faith of 
honest and earnest young men and 
women no current infidelity is more 


* Harmony of the Prophetic Word, p. 46. 

* Christian Workers Magazine, XVin, 283, 284. 

J Editorial, February 3,1917. < The Lord Cometh, pp. 401, 402. 
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dangerous. And this indeed is infidelity 
in the truest sense. These men in 
clinging to their theory of the Bible 
with all its consequences are denying 
the authority of the spirit of Jesus. 
The theory of verbal inspiration and the 
defense of these passages in particular 
must fall before the teachings of Jesus,. 
Clearly and definitely he set his higher 
ideal of grace and good-will. Specifi¬ 
cally he mentioned the principle of 
retaliation as given in these passages 
and repudiated it. In similar manner 
he opposed his own teaching to other 
Old Testament passages (see Matt. 
5:21-48; cf. 5:38-48 with Exod. 21:24; 
Lev. 24:20; Deut. 19:21. Note Mark 
10:2-12 as against Deut. 24:1; Mark 
7:14-23 as against Lev., chaps. 11-15). 
The theory of verbal inspiration, so far 
from being the mark of high orthodoxy, 
is the refusal of the authority of Jesus 
and the denial of the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

What is true in the field of ethics is 
true also in point of religious ideas. 
The theory of verbal inspiration makes 
all parts of the Old Testament equally 
true and valid. The result is that 
Judaistic charafcter which so strongly 
marks premillennialism. Christian 
thought sees in the Old Testament a 
noble preparation for the New, but it 
knows that there is lower as well as 
higher, husk as well as kernel. So it 
is selective; it drops the former and 
keeps the latter; it tests the old by the 
new, that is, by the spirit of Christ. 
Premillennialism, with its verbal inspira¬ 
tion, must keep both, and as a result 
the lower once more dominates the 
higher. Only a few illustrations can 
here be given of this Judaism which is 


so fatal to the claim of premillennialism 
as an interpretation of Christianity. 

Take first the Jewish nationalism 
and its hope. We know that there are 
two distinct tendencies in the Old 
Testament. One is nobly universal. 
It sees a God whose judgments fall on 
all nations (Amos, chaps, i and 2), and 
whose purpose of mercy extends likewise 
to all Qonah). He led Israel out of 
Egypt, but so also the Philistines from 
Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir 
(Amos 9:7). And in the coming day of 
his rule Israel and her foes shall be 
joined in common blessing and in mutual 
service (Isa. 19:19-25). The other tend¬ 
ency is nationalistic and selfish, and 
this lower tendency survives and is 
dominant in premillennialism. All its 
details may be found in the Adventist 
millennium. The coming rule of God 
becomes simply the rule of Israel. Her 
enemies are to be slain, her territories 
enlarged. In keeping with the old 
imperialism she compels conquered kings 
to bow in the dust and subject peoples 
to bring annual tribute. Political sub¬ 
jection is not enough; once a year, 
under threat of divine punishment by 
famine and pestilence, these people 
must come to Jerusalem to worship. 
They will not, however, be allowed to 
enter the house of worship itself. In 
numberless passages that might be 
cited modem premillennialists a&rm 
all these features as belonging to the 
coming millennium. As one of them 
remarks, the Jews of Jesus’ day (his 
foes) had the right idea of the kingdom, 
their only error being one of date; 
they made the mistake of looking for 
this kingdom at the first instead of at 
the second advent. 
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A second place where this Judaism 
appears is in the religious picture of 
the future. The central feature in the 
Adventist millennium is a restoration 
of the old Jewish religion; with the old 
Jewish state there return the old Jewish 
ritual and sacrifice. To many premil- 
lennialists this idea is clearly unwelcome; 
it follows, however, necessarily from 
their ideas of verbal inspiration and infal¬ 
libility. Many Old Testament passages 
beyond question picture the restored 
Temple and its sacrifices as the central 
glory of the coming age, the elaborate 
plan of Ezek., chaps. 40-48, being 
the notable example. The premillen- 
nial principle of absolute and literal 
fulfilment leaves them no option. For 
these men know that if they stop here 
they have repudiated the literalism with 
which their system stands or falls. So 
one after another such leaders as R. A. 
Torrey, C. I. Scofield, Professor Russell 
of Moody, A. C. Gaebelein, and W. E. 
Blackstone declare that the provisions 
of Ezek., chaps. 40-48, are to be carried 
out in the millennium. Dr. Scofield, 
writing in the official journal of the 
Moody Bible Institute and upon special 
invitation, predicts ‘‘the restoration of all 
the fundamental institutions of Israel,” 
including the Jewish Sabbath. 

The average premillennial disciple 
has certainly not faced the meaning of 
this. The whole ancient system of 
Sabbaths and new moons and feast- 
days and sacrifices is to come back, 
and on a scale more elaborate than in 
any previous day (see Ezekiel). Again 
the blood is to flow in the continual 
slaughter of bullocks and rams and 
lambs. In sin offerings and trespass 
offerings atonement is to be made for 


the people by the priests, and these 
are to be the condition upon which 
Jehovah will accept the people (Ezek. 
43:27; 45:17, 20). None but Jews will 
be allowed to enter the Temple, except 
by becoming Jewish proselytes and being 
circumcised (Ezek. 44:9; cf. Joel 3:17 
and Zech. 14:21); but once a year every 
inhabitant of the non-Jewish nations, 
under threat of severe penalty, is to go 
to Jerusalem for a week and keep the 
Feast of Tabernacles. The fulfilment of 
this prophecy (Zech. 14:16-19) is par¬ 
ticularly insisted upon by premillen- 
nialists. Temple, priest, ritual, and 
sacrifice, this in the premillennial scheme 
is to be the center of the world’s reli¬ 
gious life, and the supreme religious 
event for which the whole world is to 
be summoned together each year is to 
be an ancient Jewish feast whose out¬ 
standing feature is the daily slaying of 
innumerable beasts. 

The PremiUeimial Use ol the Bible 

We turn now to consider the way in 
which premillennialists use the Bible 
in support of their theories. We begin 
with the central idea, that of the mil¬ 
lennium itself, the theory of a reign of 
Christ here on earth to last a thousand 
years and to precede the eternal and 
heavenly kingdom. 

The historical origin of this theory is 
known to us. The common Old Testa¬ 
ment hope was simply that of such an 
earthly kingdom; of a future life and a 
heavenly kingdom the earlier writers 
knew nothing. Such a hope could not 
permanently satisfy, and the centuries 
just before Christ saw the rise of new 
ideas. Men wanted individual immor¬ 
tality and saw the need of individual 
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judgment and reward. But while the 
thought of the heavenly kingdom thus 
arose, that of the earthly kingdom 
remained, and in the Jewish apocalyptic 
writings of this time these ideas were 
often strangely and confusingly mingled. 
Then came at length some writers who 
united them as follows: first there was to 
come an earthly kingdom for a limited 
period, then the eternal heavenly king¬ 
dom. Though various periods were first 
put forth, the idea prevailed that this 
kingdom was to last a thousand years. 
From these Jewish writings this theory 
passed over into certain Christian circles, 
appearing in one passage in the New 
Testament. 

The premillennial effort to read this 
doctrine into the Old Testament will 
serye as a first illustration of their 
handling of the Bible. Dean J. M. 
Gray, of the Moody Bible Institute, 
for example, writes that the period of a 
thousand years ‘‘is identified in many 
ways throughout the Bible.” While 
the exact term is but once specifically 
named, he says again, “yet the period 
. . . . is named again and again. We 
quoted Moses, David, Isaiah, Amos, 
Peter, Paul, John, and Jesus Christ.”* 
The passages referred to by Dr. Gray 
and cited in a previous chapter are as 
follows: Gen. 3:15; 12:3; Ps. 2:7-9; 
Isa. 11:3-6; 9:11-15; Matt. 16:27, 28; 
Acts 3:19-21; Rom. 8:19. To study 
these citations seriously would be a 
waste of time. Take the first two. 
Gen. 3:15 is the word to the serpent: 
“ He shall bruise thy head and thou shalt 
bruise his heel.” Gen. 12:3 is the 
promise to Abraham: “In thee shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed.” 

* Text Book on Prophuy^ p. 131. 


And these are Dr. Gray’s best references 
to support the central doctrine of his 
system, the intermediate kingdom of a 
thousand years. 

More ambitious is the effort made a 
generation ago by Nathanael West, 
whom Dr. Gray refers to as authority 
on this point. Dr. West wrote five 
hundred pages on The Thousand Years 
in Both TestamentSy but one looks in 
vain in all this argument for a single 
Old Testament statement about a 
thousand-year kingdom or even for a 
clear reference* to an intermediate king¬ 
dom. All Dr. West can do is to pick 
out arbitrarily such phrases as “the 
third day,” “many days,” and “his 
days,” and declare that they refer to 
the millennium. In the end he really 
confesses his failure, at the same time 
indicating how premillennialists must 
proceed in order to get their results. 
Having asserted that Zechariah “in 
the clearest manner distinguishes two 
advents, two ends, and the millennial 
age following the second,” he adds in 
frank self-contradiction that these are 
“involute in one another in the earlier 
Old Testament revelation; The Ends 
and Ages there confounded” (p. 257). 
It is therefore necessary, he declares, to 
“combine” the expressions of the dif¬ 
ferent prophets, to “arrange them in 
their temporal order and succession, 
supplementing by one prophet the 
partial picture of the end drawn by 
another” (pp. 77, 78). Reduced to 
plain English, this is the admission that 
it is the premillennialist writer himself 
who supplies the Adventist program of 
events (the “temporal order and suc¬ 
cession”), into which he then fits at 
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pleasure the biblical phrases and pas¬ 
sages. 

Not only does the Old Testament 
make no reference to two kingdoms, 
but it definitely excludes the idea of 
an earthly kingdom of limited duration. 
Psalmist and prophet *alike have no 
thought but that of a permanent earthly 
kingdom. It is to be ‘‘forever and 
ever,” “a kingdom which shall never 
be destroyed,” “an everlasting kingdom, 
which shall not pass away .... 
which shall not be destroyed.” Such 
words are fatal to premillennialism, 
which must hold at the same time the 
idea of an infallible Scripture and of a 
kingdom that lasts but a thousand 
years. For the most part millennialists 
simply disregard these passages. Dr. 
West is an exception. He seeks to 
prove that eternal means temporal. 
Forever, he says, does not mean forever, 
but “simply unbroken continuance'up 
to a special epoch.”* In all this, of 
course, the school of literalism says 
goodbye to the principle upon which it 
stakes its existence. 

In modem Adventism the theory of 
the “two returns” is another prominent 
feature. Jesus’ first return is to be 
silent, invisible, unnoticed. At this 
time the saints are taken up into the 
air (“the rapture”), there to remain 
with Jesus and to escape the “tribula¬ 
tion” which follows. After seven years 
follows the second return, this time 
visible, militant, for judgment and de¬ 
struction. Remembering now that this 
school takes the Bible, and the Bible 
only, we note with interest the fact that 
not a passage in the Bible makes this 


distinction between the two returns. A 
prominent speaker at the recent Phila¬ 
delphia “Prophetic Conference,” in 
answer to a direct question, gave the fol¬ 
lowing passages as “the strongest proof 
from the Scripture regarding the two 
stages of the coming of Christ”: Dan. 
12:1; Isa. 26:20, 21; I Cor. 15:51-53; 
I Thess. 4:17; Luke 17:31-37; Rev. 
12:6; 3:10. So far from distinguishing 
two returns, most of these passages 
make no reference to any return at all, 
the speaker having simply picked out 
certain passages which refer to a deliver¬ 
ance from future trouble. On the other 
hand the passages from Paul which do 
refer to the second coming flatly con¬ 
tradict the theory of a silent, unnoticed 
return; for Paul declares that when the 
saints are raised “the tnimpet shall 
sound”; and when Christ comes for his 
saints it will *be “with a shout, with 
the voice of an archangel, and with 
the trump of God.” In this case the 
apostles of honest literalism begin at 
once to spiritualize,* or arbitrarily to 
divide what belongs together.^ 

John 5:28, 29 and Dan. 12:2 give 
further illustration of the arbitrary and 
violent treatment of passages which 
interfere with premillennial teaching. 
In this case it is the Adventist theory 
of two resurrections and two judgments, 
for the saints at the beginning of the 
millennium, for others at the close. 
There is no difference outside premil¬ 
lennial circles as to the meaning of 
John 5:28, 29. It clearly speaks of a 
common resurrection and judgment for 
good and evil. To escape this meaning 
the premillennialists change John’s 


* The Thousand Years, pp. 349 ff. 

* Brookes, The Lord Comeih, p. 527. J Haldemaxm, Coming of Christ, pp. 307 ff., 310 ff. 
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*‘hour*’ into a thousand years* and make 
the passage read thus: “The period (of 
a thousand years) cometh, in which all 
that are in the tombs shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth; (at the 
beginning) they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life; and (a 
thousand years later) they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of 
judgment.” Dan. 12:2, one of the 
very few Old Testament passages with 
a clear reference to a resurrection, 
reads: “And many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.” The 
accepted versions of the Bible all agree 
in this translation. Premillennialists, 
by liberal interpolation, have arrived 
at the following version: “And many 
from among the sleepers of the dust of 
the earth shall awake; these shall be 
unto everlasting life; but those (the 
rest of the sleepers who do not awake at 
this time) shall be unto shame.”* 
After this we are not surprised to read 
of “prophetic foreshortenings” and com¬ 
mas that are 1,800 years long,^ and of 
the frank claim of the right of “supple¬ 
menting Scripture with Scripture” in 
order to “supply whatever knowledge 
our text fails to give.”^ 

Readers of Adventist writings will 
recall the frequent statements which 
declare that the Bible from beginning 
to end is full of this doctrine, and which 
number the hundreds and thousands of 
passages in the Old Testament and the 
New that refer to the second advent. 


We have seen with what easy disregard 
of historical setting or real meaning the 
premiUennialist gathers his proof-texts, 
but further illustration will not be 
amiss taken in connection with the 
doctrine of the second advent itself. 

Jesus Is Comings by W. E. Black- 
stone, is probably the most widely 
circulated modem premillennial writing. 
Of the devout spirit and earnest purpose 
of its author there is no question. All 
the more does it exhibit the glaring defi¬ 
ciencies of the premillennial use of the 
Bible. On page 196 the author lists 
“some of the principal passages which 
refer to our Lord’s return.” Eleven 
Old Testament passages head the list. 
Not one of these in any way suggests a 
second coming of the Messiah as 
distinguished from a first, and most of 
them do not refer to any advent, first 
or second^ 

The first of these is Deut. 33:2, a 
distinct reference to a past event—the 
manifestation of Jahweh at Sinai and 
the giving of the law: 

Jehovah came from Sinai, 

And rose from Seir imto them; 

He shined forth from Moimt Paran, 

And he came from the ten thousand of 
holy ones; 

At his right hand was a fiery law for them. 

Only that combination of free imagi¬ 
nation with indifference to historical 
facts which marks premillennial exegesis 
could be equal to the feat of finding 
here a reference to the second advent. 
The next passage is Ps. 2, a messianic 
psalm. The four that follow do not 


^ For example, Gordon, Ecce VenU, p. 49. 

* Taken with italics and parenthesis from W. E. Blackstone, Jesus Is Comng, p. 57. 
» Jesus Is Comingf p, 56; Eue Venit, pp. 227, 228. 

< A writer in PremdUennial Essays, 
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allude to the Messiah at all. Ps. 67:4 
summons the nations to rejoice because 
God will govern them with equity. 
The next two passages (Pss. 96:10-13; 
98:9) simply declare that Jahweh will 
judge (that is, rule) the world with 
righteousness, while Ps. 102:16 again 
refers to the past and simply states 
that— 

Jehovah hath built up Zion; 

He hath appeared in his glory. 

These are the first six of the “ prin¬ 
cipal ” passages cited by the author to 
support the doctrine of the second 
coming. 

The writings of modem Adventism 
are full of the assertions of devotion to 
the Bible and attacks upon its“ enemies.” 
And, indeed, no greater difference could 
be imagined than that between the 
premillennial use of the Bible and that 
of the modem historical student. The 
latter is moved by the earnest desire to 
find the actual meaning of these writings 


in the minds of those who wrote them 
and for the men of their day. Premil- 
lennialism, on the contrary, combines 
most of the faults that have appeared 
in the history of biblical study: a 
literalism which cannot understand pic¬ 
ture or poetry, “spiritualizing” when 
this is needed, a fancy that runs riot 
with typology and allegory, a violence 
that overrides plain meaniilgs, and an 
arbitrariness that finds its “proofs” 
with no concern for historical setting. 

We should do wrong if we followed 
the example of these premillennialists 
and attributed to moral obliquity the 
errors of those with whom we differ. 
These are simply the straits to which 
good men are driven who have staked 
their faith upon an untenable theory 
of the Bible and an impossible concep¬ 
tion of religion. In the light of these 
facts, however, it is clear that we have 
here loyalty to preconceived theory 
rather than loyalty to the Bible. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF PEACE TO THE 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF 
THE CHURCH 


E. ALBERT COOK, PH.D. 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


Although some of our readers may fed that it is impossible for the question treated 
in the foUowing article to be settled satisfactorily at present^ we fed that so sane a dis¬ 
cussion as this one should be given a hearing. In the process of thinking the matter 
through many voices must be heard, and each one which stimulates interest in and re¬ 
flection upon so vital a subject is of importance. 


In using this title I take the word 
“peace'* as a euphemism for the present 
condition of the world. There is consid¬ 
erably less war in the world today than 
a year ago, and the hope of peace is 
much brighter, but if by peace we mean 
a general condition of humanity in 
which people are busy in productive 
labor, reasonably contented and pros¬ 
perous, and not spending a large part of 
their energy in merely struggling against 
others, then we are yet some months, 
and very likely years, from a condition of 
peace. And this condition, I judge, 
constitutes the main element in the 
challenge of the present time—this 
condition and those phases of it which 
threaten permanent and perhaps greater 
disturbances in the future, if no remedy 
for existing evils is foimd. 

The Ontetandiiig Gonfliote of Teeter- 
day and Tc»day 

Two principal sources of unrest and 
struggle have shown themselves very 
plainly in the most recent years and 
are probably more clearly recognized as 
ftmdamental problems today than ever 
before. 


I. The first may be called the problem 
of aristocracy, if that term be taken 
broadly enough. There is, on the one 
hand, the effort of individuals, groups, 
classes, nations, and races to gain, 
increase, or maintain power over the 
destinies of other groups, industrial, 
social, religious, national, or racial, 
without the consent of the latter, and, 
on the other hand, a resistance to such 
domination, which is increasing in power 
and violence. We have heard, perhaps 
sufficiently, of the Kaiser’s autocracy 
and the determination of the Jimkers 
of Germany to rule not only Germany 
but the world, doubtless for the good 
of Germany and the world, but still 
without the consent of the parties to be 
ruled. It may be doubted whether there 
is any country on earth without a con¬ 
siderable class of the same sort of people. 
In much of Europe a titled aristocracy 
still survives, as also in British colo¬ 
nies in America and other parts of the 
world. Where there is no titled aris¬ 
tocracy the autocracy is likely to be one 
of wealth or position of some sort. 
Quite apart from the economic problem, 
which is the other compartment in the 
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Pandora’s box of today, the person who 
has considerably more wealth than the 
average is very likely to think that he 
is really superior to others and has a 
divine right to rule them and to use the 
power of his wealth to secure or main¬ 
tain a certain degree of such rule. Per¬ 
sons elected to public office, whether 
alderman, mayor, governor, or presi¬ 
dent, are in danger of the same aristo¬ 
cratic spirit, and officials of all sorts 
have a strong tendency to seek and 
exercise it, whether railroad presidents, 
university presidents, bishops, or politi¬ 
cal bosses. The average employer still 
has the feeling that if he furnishes the 
capital to run the business he has an 
ultimate and exclusive cosmic right to 
say just how it shall be run, at least as 
far as those who work for him are 
concerned. 

We have spoken particularly of 
autocrats and aristocrats within national 
groups. The same spirit is manifested 
between nations. Few large nations 
are without more or less contempt for 
all other nations, regarding civilizations 
which differ from their own as there¬ 
fore inferior, and this assumption of 
superiority on the part of the German 
nation, which has been so prominent in 
recent utterances of its leaders in every 
line of activity, has doubtless been one 
of the principal causes of the world- 
conflagration, the smoking ruins from 
which we are beginning to try to clear 
away. 

When the distinctions become racial 
and are marked by bodily appearance 
and especially by color of skin the 
assumption of superiority and effort 
to realize it are likely to become most 
prominent and bitter. ‘All European 


nations with African colonies have 
assumed their superiority and right to 
rule the Africans and have generally 
looked down on Asiatics, particularly 
those from the Far East. It will hardly 
be necessary to mention the attitude of 
the white man in this country toward the 
black or the brown man. 

2. The second evident source of 
disturbance and conflict throughout the 
world is that of economic conditions. 
The United States income tax returns 
for the years 1914-17 afford food for 
thought. Seven thousand five hundred 
and eight persons or families reported an 
income of $50,000 or more ior the year 
1914; 19,104 persons reported an income 
of $50,000 or more for the year 1917. 
But only about 4^ per cent of the men of 
the United States reported an income of 
$2,500 or more. I have good authority 
for the estimate that 95 per cent of the 
wealth of the country is in the hands of 
5 per cent of the population, that is, of 
the families. There is evident the deter¬ 
mination on the part of many to get and 
keep for themselves as great a portion of 
wealth as it is possible to get, without 
any limit —at the expense, of course, of 
others, no matter how great their need 
or what their deserts. And the posses¬ 
sion of considerable wealth gives to such 
persons great power to increase their 
wealth still further at the expense of 
the poorer classes. I need not refer to 
the manifestations of discontent with 
this situation, as they are world-wide, 
ubiquitous, and ominous. Bolshevism 
has come to be a name for the extreme 
reaction of the oppressed classes to both 
aristocracy and plutocracy, and it is to 
be noted that Bolshevism does not solve 
either of these problems, but merely 
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presents them in unusual forms. The 
classes which have hitherto been the 
lowest, and poorest, endeavor to domi¬ 
nate or destroy those which have been 
regarded as superior and have possessed 
more wealth. 

The challenge of the present situation 
—of ‘‘peace’’ if you woidd find that 
name appropriate for this situation—is 
most evidently the challenge of these 
two problems, the social and the eco¬ 
nomic, or the problems of aristocracy 
and plutocracy. Has the church any¬ 
thing to do with these problems ? 
Has it an educational policy with regard 
to them ? If so, is the policy adequate 
to the need ? 

Religion and World-Problema 

Religion is man’s effort to gain life 
by contact and co-operation with the 
ultimate powers of the universe. The 
Christianity of some centuries past 
has until the most recent years laid the 
principal emphasis upon the future life 
—the life after death. For reasons 
which it is imnecessary to enumerate 
here, that emphasis has rapidly been 
changing during the last generation. 
But whether that be the fact and be 
recognized to be the fact or not, it is 
important that we should see that these 
two world-problems are religious prob¬ 
lems. In the first plaVre, the content of 
these two problems—the stuff with 
which they are concerned—^is the prin¬ 
cipal objective content of life—^this 
earthly life—and problems of morals and 
of character are for the most part 
problems of the ways in which men shall 
act in their social, political, and economic 
relationships. In the second place, the 
attitudes which one takes with regard to 


these problems are the fimdamental 
attitudes of life; they represent one’s 
view of the real nature of the imiverse 
in so far as it concerns human life. 
If I seek for fulness of life in any earthly 
sense I must seek for some degree of 
wealth, that is, money or material 
possession, and for some rank and posi¬ 
tion among my fellows. What, how 
much, and how I shall seek must be 
determined for me by my world-view, 
or make up my world-view—they are 
the fundamental matters of my phi¬ 
losophy and religion. The universe will 
give me success if I seek certain things 
in certain ways. My definition of success 
and method of seeking it are then my real 
religion, creed, and practice. And if I 
try to secure any co-operation with 
higher powers—^with God—^by prayer or 
sacrifice, it will be largely in the attain¬ 
ment of wealth or position for myself 
or my friends, or in matters closely 
related to these interests. 

Now Christianity has had from the 
beginning a definite historical attitude as 
to the principle on which these problems 
are to be solved. This attitude is 
entirely involved in its faith in the 
fatherhood of God, which, stated more 
fully, means faith that the ultimate force 
in the imiverse is not less than personal, 
and that it desires and contrives for the 
fullest development and highest welfare 
of all humanity. This implies further 
that obedience to, or harmony and 
co-operation with, this ultimate force 
would require any man to seek the fullest 
development and highest welfare of all 
other men, and that one’s own highest 
good is not merely consistent with, but 
dependent upon, efforts to promote the 
highest welfare of all others. The 
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^^brotherhood of man” is an immediate 
and necessary implication of the father¬ 
hood of God. ” 

Can this implication be considered 
mutual, or is it possible to hold a real 
religious faith in the brotherhood of 
man, as imdoubtedly many are inclined 
to do today, without any faith in the 
fatherhood of God? For our present 
purpose I believe that we can say posi¬ 
tively that the brotherhood of man 
implies something equivalent to the 
fatherhood of God; that is, faith in the 
brotherhood of man means faith that 
each man wUl attain his highest good, 
the largest measure of life, by methods 
which are promotive of the highest 
welfare of aU; that humanity is there¬ 
fore constituted by a power which is 
benevolent toward every member of it, 
whether that power be thought of as 
prior to and transcending humanity or 
as merely immanent in humanity. 
Faith in the brotherhood of man is 
therefore per se faith in a universe which, 
at least as far as men in their mutual 
relations are concerned, is built on the 
principle of mutual love and co¬ 
operation. I fear that there are very 
few as yet who realize this implication of 
the brotherhood of man, and I believe 
that it is likely to become a far more 
effective religious faith as this is more 
generally recognized. 

It would seem almost self-evident 
that if the doctrine of the brotherhood 
of inan were practically and universally 
applied to human relations all funda¬ 
mental conflicts between men, such as 
we have seen to face this age, would 
disappear, and the problems involved in 
the present existence of aristocracy and 
plutocracy woiild be solved. If this 


be true, and if Christianity has this 
doctrine as one of its basic principles, 
then Christianity has something with 
which to meet the challenge of the 
present day and meet it effectively. 
An educational policy for the adequate 
application of this theory of life to 
humanity’s needs would seem to involve 
two elements: (i) definition in plain 
terms of the specific meaning of the 
brotherhood of man as applied to the 
fimdamental problems of today; (2) a 
policy as to means and methods of 
educating humanity in the religious 
faith and practice of human brotherhood 
in these specific applications. 

What is the policy of the church as 
to the clear definition and the mode of 
propagating this doctrine of salvation of 
the world from its present strife and 
threatened chaos? Alas, I know of 
no policy of the Christian church gener¬ 
ally, or of any considerable portion of the 
Christian church, with regard to these 
matters. I love the church. I have 
little sympathy with wholesale criticism 
and denunciation of the church such as 
is rather popular nowadays. I believe 
that the blessings that have come and 
are now coming to humanity through 
the church are immense. But I consider 
the lack of a definite educational policy 
such as the present day requires simply 
frightful and inexcusable. In the hope 
of contributing a little to the adoption 
of a proper educational policy I would 
like to offer some suggestions as to 
what it shoiild be and how it should be 
propagated. 

The Social Gospel of the Ghnroh 

The truths which the church must 
teach to present humanity in order to 
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prepare for better future humanity 
will begin with the doctrine of God in 
Christ—the manifestation of the ulti¬ 
mate power of the universe in the life 
of loving service of the Son of Man and 
of every normal man. This doctrine is 
as old as Christianity, but its impli¬ 
cations have not been recognized and 
taught. Nevertheless it has clear impli¬ 
cations with regard to both aristocracy 
and plutocracy, if only we would be 
honest and brave enough to search for 
and declare them. 

I suggest the following as clear 
corollaries of the doctrine of God in 
Christ, as applied to the problems arising 
from aristocracy: 

1. There should be no hereditary 
titles or social distinctions, no hereditary 
kaiser or king, duke or earl, no blue- 
blood or F.F.V., on the basis of heredity 
only. There should therefore be no 
assumption of superiority by a person 
because he was bom in a particular spot 
on the earth or because he has a certain 
color of skin. AU men should be 
honored and respected as children of 
God, and distinctions between them of 
title, honor, or social position should 
be only such as are earned by service 
to humanity; no other distinctions 
should be recognized either by law or by 
custom. 

2. Real or fancied superiority of 
individual, class, nation, or race gives 
no right to impose the will of the individ¬ 
ual or group on any other individual, 
class, nation, or race against the will of 
the latter, supposedly inferior, person or 
group, except to the extent of the barest 
self-protection, and the maintenance 
of such conditions of order as shall be 
necessary for free development and for 


the protection of some groups from 
other groups, whether such imposition 
be intended as benevolent or selfish. 
If I have a good thing, whether in the 
way of religion or government or other 
element of culture, let me not force it 
upon any other man. If I can prove that 
it is good and offer it to him he wUl take 
it gladly, and it will be of real good to 
him. If I attempt to force it upon him 
my motives immediately come under 
suspicion, and the value of what I 
offer also. It may thus easily become 
a curse instead of a blessing. What 
damnable deeds and disgraceful chap¬ 
ters of the history of the relation of 
white men to American Indians, Asiatics, 
and Africans would have been pre¬ 
cluded if this principle had been taught 
and practiced! 

3. Every man of every race should 
have the largest opportunities which the 
best-organized society can provide, for 
education—self-development—and for 
sharing in all the tasks and joys which 
are open to any man, according to his 
own will and nature. 

As implications of the doctrine of 
God in Christ, when applied to the 
problems arising from plutocracy, I 
suggest the following: 

I. Every man who is willing to do his 
share of the work of the world should be 
provided with food, clothes, shelter, and 
the other necessities of a decent and 
satisfactory life for himself and kis 
family before any man is allowed to 
retain possession of much more than 
enough for such a decent and satis¬ 
factory Ufe. This means that society 
should be so organized that a man who 
is willing to work should have work to 
do, and that his remuneration for his 
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work should be not less than a reasonable 
minimum for the proper care of a family. 
Society is at present organized in many 
cases to prevent people who desire to 
work from doing for others that which 
the others need to have done for them. 
That situation can and must be reversed, 
and the old law of supply and demand, 
which economists have for some genera¬ 
tions worshiped as the supreme principle 
of the economic universe, must be 
deposed and made to serve rather than 
to rule mankind, just as the winds and 
waves and other forces of nature have 
been conquered. 

2. As there should be a minimum of 
wealth guaranteed to every orderly 
member of society so there should also 
be a maximum of wealth which the state 
should allow no one to exceed except as 
the minimum is correspondingly raised. 
To divide wealth equally among all 
men would be futile and foolish. To 
see that each man has enough for health¬ 
ful living is certainly desirable and prob¬ 
ably entirely practicable. To see that 
no man has wealth far exceeding his 
normal needs while others might be 
far more benefited by it than he is 
will seem a revolutionary principle to 
a great many and will be denounced as 
socialism, Bolshevism, anarchism, com¬ 
munism, robbery, and what not, but 
it has already to a certain extent been 
recognized in the income taxes levied by 
our own and other governments during 
the war. There is no good reason why 
the same principle should not be applied, 
and more thoroughly, in our so-called 
times of peace, and its application would 
do much to hasten the time of real peace. 
The reason for this principle is not 
merely that society is bound to make 


proper provision for each of its members 
in so far as its total wealth makes this 
possible, but that the possession of 
great wealth makes any person a po¬ 
tential autocrat—furnishing him with 
a mighty power which may be used, as it 
is constantly being used, contrary to the 
welfare of society in general. To make 
concrete and clear what I have in mind 
let me say that I think a million dollars, 
or an income of $50,000 per year, is 
enough for any man to be trusted 
to use according to his own private 
will, no matter how good that will is. 
The state might well take by taxes any 
surplus beyond that and use it for the 
common good in roads, schools, Ubraries, 
health preservation, etc. If all were 
treated alike no millionaire would be 
much to be pitied or have much to 
complain of that he were not permitted 
to amass a billion or more. 

3. Every employed person should 
have some voice in the management and 
some share in the profits of the business 
in which he is employed, whether it be 
street cleaning, or automobile making, or 
teaching in school or university. What 
that share should be must be determined 
by experiment, but for the interests of 
all concerned it should be a real share. 

I make no claim to be an expert 
economist or sociologist. If any of 
the principles I have suggested above 
can be shown to be contrary to the 
highest welfare of humanity I shall 
abandon them with no regret. But if, 
as it seems to me, they are glaringly 
evident principles of human welfare and 
therefore necessary applications of the 
Brotherhood of Man, then surely the 
church must adopt them and see that 
they are taught. Do they seem improper 
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subjects for religious instruction ? How 
about the Ten Commandments ? Are 
they religious? But at least seven of 
them, if they have any meaning for us 
today, are simple rules for the guarding 
and promotion of human welfare, and 
to my mind the fundamental principles 
which they involve would imply all 
that I have indicated as necessary social 
and economic doctrines. If that is true 
does not the present world-situation 
challenge the church to adopt them and 
teach them at least to the children and 
youth, so that another generation will 
accept them as its program for the 
reorganization of society ? Will the 
church accept this challenge ? 

Teaching the Doctrine 

Suppose the church—or churches 
generally, since there is at present no 
unity of organization in the Christian 
church—should accept these principles 
as Christian and vital, how should 
it effectively teach them and their 
pre-suppositions and applications to 
society ? 

The church has at present two prin¬ 
cipal opportunities for instructing its 
constituency, the sermon and the Sunday 
school. Both may and should be used 
for the purposes we have before us. 
But the main purpose of the sennon is 
not instruction, and the facts that the 
attendance is irregular and partial, 
and that recitation, question, and dis¬ 
cussion on the part of the learners are 
practically excluded, make the sermon 
a very inadequate instrument for such 
education as society requires in these 
respects. 

The Sunday school does not suffer 
from all of these disadvantages, but it 


has three limitations which make it 
altogether incompetent to meet the 
need: First, it reaches only a fraction, 
often a smaU fraction, of those who ought 
to be instructed, and their attendance, 
being purely voluntary (on the part of 
the pupils or their parents), is irregular. 
Second, the time, from twenty minutes 
to at the most an hour once a week, 
given to study and instruction is entirely 
insufficient. Third, the teachers are 
largely untrained and relatively incom¬ 
petent volunteers. If society depended 
upon such facilities for the general 
education of its members the results 
would be infinitely worse than they are, 
and that is bad enough. The actual 
agencies which society has and uses in 
this country for the education of 
children and youth are the public 
primary, grammar, and high schools 
and the public and private colleges and 
universities. These should all be used 
directly or indirectly for the teaching of 
the church. 

In every school district provision 
shoiild be made by the churches, jointly 
and severally, for the religious instruc¬ 
tion of all the pupils whose parents 
consent, during two or more of the regu¬ 
lar school hours of each week, by expert 
teachers—the pastors of the churches or 
others at least as competent. The 
pupils should be sent to the teacher of 
their own or their parents’ choice, 
whether in the church buildings or 
other suitable places, and their attend¬ 
ance should be carefully checked and 
their work tested and credited. Any 
pupils who do not go to such classes 
should be kept in school and given such 
work as should be at least as exacting of 
effort as the church classes, and if 
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XX>ssible such as would to some extent 
take their place. 

Such a method is already being used 
in parts of this coimtry, being, for 
example, one of the features of the 
famous '^Gary system” in Indiana, and 
it is an old and familiar one in other 
parts of the world. In any community 
where the churches should unite to de¬ 
mand the co-operation of the public- 
school authorities and prepare to put 
this system into practice they could 
establish it. 

In colleges and universities imder 
private control knd Christian influence 
courses in religion and its applications 


to the social, economic, and other fimda- 
mental problems of life should be given 
by competent professors and required of 
all students. In state institutions such 
courses should be given as electives. 
In schools of higher education the prin¬ 
ciples of sociology and political economy 
which I have advocated could readily 
be and to some extent are now being 
taught in courses in social and eco¬ 
nomic science. But it is essential that 
in all such schools the fuiidamental 
principles of Christianity, historical 
and philosophical, should be effectively 
taught and their direct social applica¬ 
tions indicated. 


CHRISTIAN AND JEW AT THE FRONT 


BABBI LEE J. LEVINGEB 
First Lieutenant, Chaplain, United States Army 


To those of us who have had the 
privilege of serving with the United 
States Army abroad, religious dnity, 
co-operation between denominations, is 
more than a far-off ideal. We know 
under what circumstances and to what 
extent it is feasible, and just how it 
deepens and broadens the religious 
spirit in both chaplain and soldier. We 
have passed beyond the mutual toler¬ 
ance of the older liberalism to the 
mutual helpfulness of the newer devout¬ 
ness. Our common groimd is no longer 
the irreducible minimum of doctrine 
which we share; it is the practical 
maximum of service which we can 
render together. Perhaps I was in a 
critical position to experience this, as 


the only Jewish chaplain in the Twenty- 
seventh Division; my duty was to 
minister to the men of Jewish faith 
throughout the various units of our 
division, with the friendly co-operation 
of the twenty other chaplains of various 
faiths. And I was able to do my work 
among the Jews, and to a certain extent 
among the Christians also, simply be¬ 
cause these Protestant and Catholic 
chaplains were equally friendly and 
helpful to me and my scattered flock. 
Not by mutual tolerance but by mutual 
helpfulness we were able to serve 
together the thousands of soldiers who 
needed us all. 

It is a commonplace that as men 
grow acquainted they naturally learn 
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to respect and to like one another. 
When a Jew from the East Side of New 
York, who had never known well any 
Gentile except the comer policeman, 
and a Kentucky moimtaineer, who had 
been reared with the idea that Jews 
have horns, are put into the same 
squad both of them are boimd to be 
broadened by it. And, provided both 
of them are normal, average boys, as 
they are likely to be, they probably 
become ‘‘buddies,” to the great advan¬ 
tage of both of them. In the army and 
especially in overseas service men go 
to the nearest chaplain and the most 
convenient welfare organization for any 
service except worship, and in case of 
emergency even for that. I have come 
to a base hospital on a Friday night for 
an advertised Jewish service only to 
find the Red Cross room crowded with 
every kind of men, including four 
negroes in the front row. The men 
came there, as they did every night, 
as the only place for the convalescents 
to have a change from the ward, and 
they stayed for a church service as they 
would have done for a concert or a 
minstrel show. And, let me add, I 
have never had a more responsive 
audience anywhere than these boys were 
to my message from home, as I was 
then a new arrival in France. 

I think of the five of us chaplains 
who were in charge of the burial work 
of our division at St. Souplet after 
the last drive of our division. Under 
Father Kelly, the senior chaplain pres¬ 
ent, there were a Baptist, a Chris¬ 
tian, a Jew, and a Christian Scientist, 
each with the same duties of searching 
the field for the dead, commanding 


details to bring in the bodies, and 
interring them in the little cemetery on 
a hill overlooking the village and the 
battlefield. In the evenings after our 
sad labor was done the five of us would 
sit about the grate fire, singing, playing 
checkers—^yes, and discussing religion, 
each stating the viewpoint of his church 
while the others asked the honest, 
friendly questions of brothers in labor 
and in arms. After our cemetery was 
completed we held a joint burial service 
there, five minutes each of Jewish, 
Protestant, and Catholic service, with 
the bugle soimding “taps” for all our 
American dead l)dng there together. 

My last duty before leaving France 
was to bury four sailors who had been 
drowned just outside the harbor of 
Brest. I was asked to conduct the 
fimeral service, as the only chaplain 
who happened to be at hand, so that 
we there had the rare experience of a 
Jew burying four Christians, as well as 
an army chaplain conducting a naval 
fimeral. Such incidents as these are 
not exceptional at the front or among 
men who have been at the front and 
have learned its lesson; I give them 
rather because they are typical. The 
men who have been under fire together 
have grown to overlook differences as 
barriers between man and man. They 
know the many times that their lives 
have depended on the courage and 
loyalty of the next man in the line—^be 
he rich or poor, learned or ignorant, 
pious or infidel, virtuous or wicked. 
They have grown to respect men for 
themselves, to serve them for themselves 
alone. As the men use any stationery 
that comes to hand, writing home indif- 
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ferently on paper labeled Y.M.C.A., or 
K. of C., or Salvation Army, or Red 
Cross, or Jewish Welfare Board, as 
they attend a picture show or boxing 
match imder any auspices or are willing 
to help at any of the huts that serve 
them, so the welfare workers and the 
chaplains overlook one distinction after 
another, at the end serving all alike 
and regarding their status as soldiers 
alone. 

As I said above, the logical climax of 
friendly co-operation comes when minis¬ 
ters of different faiths assist each other 
in their own work. I shall never forget 
a day last October when I met a Baptist 
chaplain belonging to our division. 
‘‘Hello,’’ he said, “I’ve just come to 
headquarters here to look for you and a 
priest.” “All right, what can I do for 
you?” “Well,” was his reply, “our 
battalion goes into the line tonight, and 
I wanted the Jewish and Catholic boys 
to have their services, too. If you can 
come over at four o’clock. I’ll have the 
priest come at six.” And so I came 
there at four, to find the fifteen Jewish 
soldiers grouped about a large tree near 
the battalion headquarters; the chaplain 
had notified them all. And, as the 
bam was both dirty and crowded, we 
held our little service there under the 
tree, even though the rain began in the 
middle of it. Two of those boys did 
not come back three days later, and one 
was cited for heroism, so that I have 
often remembered the immeasurable 
service which the co-operation of the 
chaplains had meant for the men. 

On a minor scale such things took 
place constantly. One day, in a rest 
area, I not only went to the Y.M.C.A. 
man, who arranged for my services in 


the schoolhouse, and to a Jewish cor¬ 
poral, who passed the word aroimd to 
the men of my faith, but I arranged also 
that the “Y” man should conduct the 
Protestant service the following Sunday, 
and that the Catholic chaplain on com¬ 
ing should find arrangements made for 
his confessions and mass. One of the 
classic stories of the war is that of 
Chief Rabbi Bloch, of Lyons, a chaplain 
in the French Army, who met his death 
before Verdim in the early days of the 
war while holding a cross before a 
dying Catholic lad. The incident was 
related by the Catholic chaplain of the 
regiment, who saw it from a little 
distance. But by the time the gigantic 
struggle was over such incidents had 
become almost commonplace. I, for 
one, have read psalms at the bedside of 
d)dng Christian soldiers. I was in a 
first-aid post once when the physician 
called me. “Captain Connor is going 
to die,” he said, “and the priest is not 
here.” So I borrowed the rosary from 
the surgeon, who whs himself a Catholic, 
held it before the woimded officer, and 
saw him breathe his last in peace. 

Every chaplain in France has had 
the same experience. When I first 
arrived I was one of thirty-five chaplains 
assembled at the chaplains’ headquar¬ 
ters for instruction and assignment. 
Our evening service was conducted in 
front of the quaint, angular chateau on a 
level lawn surroimded by straight rows 
of poplars. One evening Chaplain Paul 
Moody, of the Senior Chaplain’s office, 
gave us an inspirational appeal derived 
from his own experience and his obser¬ 
vation of so many successful chaplains 
at the front. Afterward, informally, a 
Catholic told us briefly what we should 
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do in case we found a dying Catholic 
in the hospital or on the field, with no 
priest at hand. Then I was asked how 
best the others might minister to a 
Jewish soldier in extremity. I repeated 
to them the old Hebrew confession of 
faith, Shema Yisrod adonoi dohenu 
adonoi echod, '^Hear O Israel, the Lord 
is our God, the Lord is One.” I told 
them to lead the boy in reciting it, or 
if necessary just to say it for him, and 
the next morning when I brought down 
copies of the words for them all I was 
deeply touched by their great eagerness 
to have them and to know them. These 
men did not go out to convert others to 
their own view of truth and life; they 
were ready to serve pious souls and to 
bring God’s presence near to all. Chris¬ 
tian ministers were eager to help Jews 
to be better Jews; rabbis were glad to 
help Christians to be better Christians. 
We learned amid the danger and the 
bitterness to serve God and man, not in 
opposition and not even in toleration, but 
in true helpfulness toward one another. 

It is hardly surprising that such 
co-operation strengthened men in loyalty 
to their own faith. As the soldiers saw 
the military rank of all the chaplains, 
and their influence everywhere in the 
interests of the men, as they saw men 
of other faiths coming to their chaplain 
because of his loved personality or his 
high standing, as they saw the official 
bulletins annoimcing religious services 
of different faiths at different hours but 
under the same auspices, they grew to 
respect themselves and their own faith 
a little more. A yoimg man is likely to 
be defiant or apologetic about being reli¬ 
gious unless he sees religion, including 
his religion, respected by his comrades 


and his commanding officers. Therefore 
this mutual^ service, instead of weaken¬ 
ing the religious consciousness of the 
various groups, rather strengthened it. 
Men grew to respect themselves more 
as they respected others more; they 
became stronger in their own faith as 
they became more imderstanding of 
others. The five chaplains at the burial 
detail did not give up their own ideas, 
but they did learn more about the 
others’ faiths, and they certainly learned 
to respect each other profoimdly as 
workers, as ministers, and as men. 
Thus our mutual friendship and our 
mutual help became the foimdation of 
all our efforts for the men, religious, 
personal, and military. We held stated 
meetings imder the chairmanship of the 
senior chaplain of the division. We did 
our work together as parts of one church, 
the United States Army. I remember 
the astonishment of a French priest 
when I explained to him that the senior 
chaplain of the Le Mans area was a 
Catholic priest. I had to go into 
considerable detail, showing how in 
some organizations the head was a 
Protestant and in one division a Jew. 
Finally he grasped it, replying, “C’es/ 
la liberU,^^ As a Frenchman it was 
difficult for him to understand the 
religious liberty which means co¬ 
operation and friendship; the only 
religious liberty he had known was 
based on hostility and intolerance of 
all religion. In France liberty is in a 
way irreligious; to us who have served in 
the United States Army it is the highest 
type of religion. It is religion in action, 
reUgion to all men, religion of every 
creed and of every rite, miited under 
God for the welfare of his creatures. 
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I 

To many people the Bible is the 
Bible. Of one piece of cloth, true froin 
cover to cover, all the inspired Word of 
God, a book no part of which may be 
taken away, no part of which may be 
added to, else God shall add unto him 
the plagues written in this book,”* a 
book venerated for its age, for its com¬ 
pleteness as a lamp and guide to recti¬ 
tude, for its worthy heroes and its 
saintly men, a book to live by and a book 
to die by. To those who view it thus the 
Bible is a revelation of the past, an 
interpretation of the present, a predic¬ 
tion of the future. It is the arsenal of 
texts against all imbelievers, the scourge 
upon the heathen, the blessing upon the 
“saved.” Every question of doctrine 
or conduct can be justified by a passage, 
every false passage proved to be of the 
evil one. Joshua and Samuel dnd 
Kings serve but to show the preparation 
for Uie coming of the Savior, and every 
book from Genesis to Revelation can be 
made to show forth the life of Jesus 
Christ. “Thus saith the Lord”—so 
says the Bible; therefore the Lord surely 
must have said it, else why should it 
have been in the Bible ? 

The Old Testament is the master of 
people who take this point of view. A 
verse or passage has pretty much the 
,same significance to them wherever 

*Rcv. 22:18. 


found, and little, if any, thought is 
given to historical setting. The ques¬ 
tions of Bible authorship or composition 
they do not wish to debate. It is 
easier to interpret from a passage as it 
stands than to ascertain the environment 
in which it was written or spoken. It 
is easier to force some present application 
than to face with candor the evidence of 
history, whether in rocks, in ruins, or 
in texts. 

It would seem to these people that if 
Moses, or Abraham, or David, or any 
other of the prophets could make mis¬ 
takes, then Christianity is a failure. If 
it could be proved that the sim did not 
stand still at the command of Joshua,* 
that men did not actually rise up from 
the valley of bones at a word, then the 
Bible ceases to be inspired. Inspiration 
and infallibility must go hand in hand. 
The fate of the Bible, the fate of the 
Christian religion, hangs thereon. 

To an ever-increasing number of 
people the Bible is still the Bible; 
yet it is impossible longer to regard the 
thirty books from Genesis to Malachi 
as a uniform and unvaryingly harmoni¬ 
ous exemplification of God and a perfect 
code of standards. The Bible is the 
record of divine revelation, but at the 
same time has a historical backgroimd 
which by no means may be ignored or 
overlooked. The Old Testament is a 


*Jo8h. zo:x 2 ff. 
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report of the development of an earnest 
people from a very crude faith and ethic 
to views of God and the imiverse which 
the world prizes as its most precious 
treasures. It is not correct to speak of 
either the Old Testament or the New 
Testament as imiform and comprehen¬ 
sive. It is incorrect to speak of them 
as being progressively revealed and 
perfect in all details, even the minutest. 
The Old Testament is not even a con¬ 
sistent collection of moral teachings,* 
though there is to be found within it 
progress from the crude to the divine. 

Once our eyes are open to the diver¬ 
sity and imevenness of the perception 
of truth and right in the Old Testament, 
we have undermined any power the Old 
Testament may have for evil. Once 
we recognize the terrible old Hebrew 
divinity as “the terrible old Hebrew 
divinity’’ we have passed from an esti¬ 
mation of God at face value to a deeper 
understanding of man’s longing to be in 
right relations with a power greater than 
himself., A divinity who could issue 
precise directions for the most revolting 
cruelties, the slaughter of whole nations 
of men, women, and children, as well as 
helpless animals, not to mention cities, 
whose sole offense was that they did not 
pay tribute to Jehovah’s priests; a 
divinity who could hand down Ten 
Commandments writ on stone and at 
the same time instruct the Children of 
Israel to kill and rob their neighbors: 

Howbeit of the cities of these peoples, 
that the Lord thy God giveth thee for an 


inheritance, thou shalt save alive nothing 
that breatheth, but thou shalt utterly 
destroy them: the Hittite, and the Amorite, 
the Caananite, and the Perizzite, the Hivite, 
and the Jebusite; as the Lord thy God hath 
commanded thee .... (Deut. 2o:i6ff.; 
see also Deut. 7: i ff).* 

he is not our God! Our moral con¬ 
sciences will not permit us to claim him! 
Upton Sinclair calls him the “Butcher 
God” and rightly ,3 for the records of 
this old Hebrew God are full of atrocities 
and terrors. He is not our God any 
more than he was the God of the great 
Isaiah, or of Amos, or of Hosea. The 
God we modems worship is a God of 
justice, the very soul of religion, of 
righteousness, and of love. He is not 
“the old Hebrew God,” neither is he a 
Jewish God, he is rather the universal 
Father of all mankind, interested in men 
as sons and as brothers. 

Criticism has blazed a trail of light in 
one direction, at least. Man’s concep¬ 
tion of God at any period in history is 
co-extensive with his moral sensitiveness 
and can be no greater than the sum¬ 
mation of his highest ideals concerning 
the power with which he seeks to come 
into right relations. Such being the 
case, it is fitting that we should label that 
which is immoral as immoral, whether it 
has a “thus saith the Lord” attached 
or not. That which is good, honest, and 
just we should embrace. The “ hedging ” 
occurs in calling black, black, and white, 
white, for we so often see only two shades 
of gray. “Criticism bears no sword 


* n Eangs 19:30 versus Hos. 1:4, and many similar instances. 

* See also n Kings 10:6 ff. Rewards for observing this law, Deut. 25:7 f.; punishments for 
its violation, Deut. 28:15 f. While much of this is only a paper slaughter, as Judg. 1:21 f. shows, 
yet the stories stand plainly in our Bible texts. 

* Upton Sinclair, The Profits Religion (1918), p. 35. 
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which can wreak the slightest injury 
upon any truth which is really true, nor 
diminish aught the force of any law or 
precept which finds the conscience of 
its own might/’* Truth is truth for its 
own sake, and appeals to our consciences 
and intelligences as such. No “Thus 
saith the Lord” can ever make an 
untruth into truth. This much we 
know. 

II 

Bible teaching is no longer the simple 
matter which the current method of 
Simday-school instruction would assume 
it to be. While it is true that the Bible 
is the natural textbook for the study 
of religion, one would never know 
it by investigating the method and 
material used in the Sunday school of 
today. 

Exodus may be fine teaching material 
for young “scrappy” boys, who dote on 
seeing the Pharaohs “getting everything 
that is coming to them,” but for more 
matiure minds it becomes a stumbling- 
block. In the fourteenth chapter there 
is set forth the crossing of the Red Sea. 
Most of us, in reading our Bibles, read 
the story through verse by verse and 
draw the conclusion after having read 
it that God, by a mighty setting aside of 
natural phenomena, conducted the Chil¬ 
dren of Israel, dry-shod, through the 
Red Sea. But viewing the story criti¬ 
cally it becomes apparent that we shall 
have to change our conclusion somewhat. 
Should we arrange the story according 
to the documents contained within it 
we will find that two stories, each 
quite different from the other, have 
been skilfully woven together: 


JE 

Ezod. 14:216 and Je¬ 
hovah caused the sea 
to go back by a 
strong east wind all 
the night and made 
the sea dry land 

vs. 24 and it 

came to pass in the 
morning watch that 
Jehovah looked forth 
upon the host of the 
Egyptians through the 
pillar of hre and of 
cloud and discomfited 
the host of the Egyp¬ 
tians. And he took 
off their chariot wheels 
and they drove them 
heavily; so that the 
Egyptians said: Let 
us flee from the face 
of Israel; for Je¬ 
hovah fighteth for 
them against the 
Egyptians. 

vs. 276: and the sea 
returned to its strenj^ 
when the morning 
appeared, and the 
Egyptians fled against 
it, and Jehovah over¬ 
threw the Egyptians 
in the midst of the sea. 

vs. 30 Thus Jehovah 
saved Israel ffiat day 
out of the hand of 
the Egyptians and 
Israel saw the Egyp¬ 
tians dead upon the 
sea shore. 31. And 
Israel saw the great 
work which Jehovah 
did upon the Egyp¬ 
tians and the people 
feared Jehovah, and 
they believed in Je¬ 
hovah, and in his 
servant Moses. 


* J. M. Thomas, The Christian Faith and the Old Testament^ p. 45. 


P 

Ezod. 14:21a And 
Moses stretched out 
his hand over the sea 

vs. 21c and the waters 
were divided. 22 And 
the Children of Israel 
went into the midst of 
the sea upon the dry 
ground: and the 

waters were a wall 
unto them on their 
right hand, and on 
their left. 23 And 
the Egyptians pursued 
and went in after 
them into the midst of 
the sea, all Pharaoh’s 
horses, his chariots, 
and his horsemen, 
vs. 26 And 

Jehovah said unto 
Moses, stretch out thy 
hand over the sea, 
that the waters may 
come again upon the 
Egyptians, upon their 
chariots, and upon 
their horsemen, 

vs. 27 And Moses 
stretched forth his 
hand over the sea 
vs. 28 and 

the waters returned 
and covered the char¬ 
iots, and the horse¬ 
men, even aU the host 
of Pharaoh that went 
in after them into the 
sea; there remained not 
so much as one of them^ 
vs. 29 But the chil¬ 
dren of Israel walked 
upon dry land in the 
midst of the sea, and 
the waters were a 
wall unto them on 
their right hand, and 
on their left. 
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It is apparent that in the older of 
the two stories the Children of Israel 
took advantage of a low ebb tide and 
successfully crossed the Red Sea, just 
in time to escape the returning tide. 
The Egyptians, on the other hand, were 
caught by the incoming tide and many 
of them lost their lives. “ Thus Jehovah 
saved Israel that day out of the hand of 
the Egyptians. ’’ 

For the priestly writer this story was 
entirely too simple and too plain; 
he must therefore write another, making 
sure that it is the priest, Moses, who 
performs the miracle at the behest of 
Jehovah, and that all the Egyptians, 
their horses, and their attendants perish 
in the sea. A redactor, in later years, 
re-editing many of the stories and 
putting them together with other 
material to form the Book of Exodus, 
took the JE story and the P story 
and wove them together to form what 
we now read in our Bibles. He had a 
priestly motive in gathering his material, 
and so when we read the story of the 
Children of Israel crossing the Red Sea, 
unless we separate the documents, the 
priestly conception is the one we most 
readily grasp. The story is naive and 
unhistorical in its priestly garb, but 
there it stands, and as such is taught 
in most of our Simday schools and from 
not a few pulpits. 

The Old Testament as it stands today 
is dominated by the priestly notions of 
the time of Israel’s decay. It demands 
the keenest and most painstaking 


investigation to unearth the ideas of 
God and man, growing and developing, 
unfolding like the petals of a rare and 
beautiful flower, throughout the whole 
of the history of Israel, from the priestly 
covering spread like a pall over alL 
It is precisely this priestly domination 
which forms the framework, which 
thrusts its general scheme of history and 
its chronology of the Hebrew religion 
upon general acceptance and belief. 
The popular notion of the Old Testament 
is the priestly one. Amos and Isaiah, 
Hosea and Micah, and a host more of the 
great prophets, would fire their vindic¬ 
tive epithets* at the priestly notion 
today even as they did in the days of 
their active work.* It is not too much 
to say that the priests have concealed, 
from the eyes of those who would see, 
the true understanding of the greatness 
of the Jews, and the correct interpre¬ 
tation of their history. 

One must search Judges and Samuel 
and the books of the Pentateuch with 
diligent and painstaking care to find 
the beginnings and the early stages of 
the belief in God and the effort to do 
his will. The prophets, as well as the 
“historical writers,” have buried the 
development of the Hebrew religion in 
involved and difficult speeches. Only 
rarely does the prophet speak clearly, 
although when he finds opportunity 
to be heard he sounds his note of faith 
in no uncertain terms: 

“For I desire goodness and not 
sacrifice: and the knowledge of God, 


* See Jer. 7:22, 31 and 8:8. 

* '^They have sold the righteous for silver and the needy for a pair of shoes, ” periiaps the most 
potent and surely the severest indictment of the priesthood. Amos ntv&[ compromised. He knew 
what wrong was and was not afraid to assail it, even though it meant to attack privilege and source 
of income. 
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ont burnt offerings” (Hos. 6:6 [750-735 

B.c.]). 

“But let justice roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream ” 
(Amos 5:24 [750-735 B C.]). 

hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth Jehovah require 
of thee but to do justly and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” (Mic. 6:8 [725-690 b.c.]). 

“But Jehovah of hosts is exalted 
through justice, and God, the Holy 
One, is sanctified [holy] through right- 
eou^ess” (Isa. 5:16 [740-700 b.c.]). 

“Thus saith Jehovah: Keep justice, 
and do righteou^ess” (Isa. 56:1* 
[Second Isaiah, ca. 500-460 b.c.]). 

“ Thou hast had regard for the gourd, 
for which thou hast not laboured neither 
madest to grow, which came up in the 
night, and perished in a night, and should 
not I have regard for Nineveh, that 
great city, wherein are more than six- 
score thousand persons that cannot 
discern between their right hand and 
their left hand; also much cattle?” 
Qonah 4:10-11 [460-350 b.c.]). 

But in the time of Israel’s decay, when 
the priest had gained the ascendancy, 
the records were recast and re-edited 
by men of small capacity, filled with 
ritualistic zeal, and thus the whole was 
sicklied over with the veneer of priestly 
form and thought. 

The Old Testament will ever remain 
the riddle of the universe until it is 
recognized as a growth in religion, a 
development through many and various 
stages of an aspiration toward God, and 
as a book wherewith one can live once 
one has rid one’s self of the priestly 
domination and has come out into the 
clearer light of the prophets of the true 


and living God. The average Bible 
student has never heard of the J docu¬ 
ment, the E document, or the P 
document, much less the blended JE 
sources and the D texts. They are all 
so much Greek to him. But the earnest 
seeker for religious truth must be 
brought to the point where he may 
discern for himself that which is false 
from that which is true; that which is 
moral from that which is inunoral; 
that which is genuine from that which 
is redaction. Such discernment is 
taught in our schools of religion, in a 
few Simday schools, in a few pulpits, and 
in numerous lecture courses, but what 
is most needed is that the results of 
scholarship and the attainments of 
researchers during the past fifty years 
shall be made the common property of 
every man, woman, and child who 
seeks to know God’s truth. If we 
believe Sabatier spoke the truth when 
he said, “Man is incurably religious,” 
why do we not conduct our teaching 
concerning the Old Testament as though 
we actually believed it ? 

m 

Religious education, in the main, 
still pursues its way oblivious of the 
standards demanded by an enlightened 
twentieth century. The Old Testament 
is still taught a square inch here, a 
square inch there, with no general 
notion of historical continuity or devel¬ 
opment in religious ideas. One square 
inch, apparently, is as important as 
another, the object being to prove a 
statement of fact or truth by finding a 
portion of the Old Testament which will 
affirm or corroborate it. In teaching 
that God does not desire child sacrifice 
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the story of Abraham and Isaac is 
brought forward.* The instruction goes 
very well until someone asks if the 
story does not demonstrate the theory, 
then new, of substitutionary sacrifice; 
the animal caught in the bush being 
offered in the stead of Isaac. The 
development of a newer and somewhat 
high conception of sacrifice out of the 
primitive and barbarous child sacrifice 
holding sway for so many centuries 
finds no place in this lesson. There is 
not the slightest attempt to interpret 
folklore as folklore, nor to separate 
widely divergent texts wonderfully 
woven together by the redactor. It is 
simply: “given a doctrine, how can 
the Old Testament be made to prove 
it’’—a method not uncommon in this 
day. 

Everyone knows, or at least should 
know, that there is a decidedly different 
attitude upon the part of God toward 
mankind set forth in the later writings 
of the Old Testament from that to be 
foimd in the writings of the earlier 
period of Hebrew religion. The change 
is not so much one on the part of God 
as it is one on the part of the men who 
sought to interpret him to their fellows. 
The Hebrews during the cruder and more 
primitive stages of their national-God 
period had a definite idea of how Jehovah 
dealt with men. Jehovah was not 
interested in any particular individual 
man. Jehovah was, however, tremen¬ 
dously interested in His people—“You 
only have I known of all the families 
of the earth,”* interested in them as a 
people, as a group, almost as a herd. 
The individual was of no value. It was 


the nation, the people, which counted. 
Whenever there were any rewards to be 
distributed, it was the whole people who 
benefited; whenevet there were any 
punishments to be meted out it was the 
whole people who suffered. Group 
rewards and group punishments were 
part of Semitic custom. No one ques¬ 
tioned the custom; it simply existed 
and was accepted and lived up to by 
those who sought to place themselves 
in right relations with Jehovah. 
Further, group rewards and group 
punishments were heritable. The son 
could receive from the father either 
a curse or a blessing, and the curse 
or blessing was a tribal and national, 
never an individual, affair. The iniquit/ 
of the fathers could be experienced even 
to the third and the fourth generations. 
The fathers lived, gathered together 
much goods, died and forgot all about 
how God dealt with their people, but 
the people never forgot. They bore the 
iniquities of the fathers. 

As early as 650 b.c. there was a pro¬ 
test against this thoroughgoing national 
idea of rewards and punishments. The 
writer of Deuteronomy assailed in no 
uncertain terms this ages-old and uni¬ 
versally observed Semitic custom. 
“The fathers shall not be put to death 
for the children, neither shall the children 
be put to death for the fathers; every 
man shall be put to death for his own 
sin,”^ was the way he thought and felt 
about it. He was the pioneer in cham¬ 
pioning the rights of the individual. He 
was the forerunner of many who could 
not wholly agree to the conception of 
God as a God who punishes or rewards 


* An illustration taken from the instruction in a class the writer attended. 
•Amos3:2. *Deut. 24:16. 
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the group for the sins or the good deeds of 
a part of the group. But the writer 
of Deuteronomy put forward his idea of 
individual responsibility too soon to 
be readily accepted. In the end, his 
abrogation of group rewards and group 
punishments was but a feeble protest, 
for the tide soon returned to the deep 
and the people suffered on. 

It remained for Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
to sound the note of defiance and to 
proclaim individual responsibility in 
its fuller and more complete aspects. 
It was the cry of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
as it was of Deuteronomy, that the sins 
of the fathers need not necessarily be 
borne by the children. “The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father^ 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity 
of the son.’’* The individual that 
sinned, he was to die. 


Groxtp Responsibility versus iNDiYmuAL 
Responsibility 


Exod. 34:7 (J, 850 
B.c.) ‘T, Jdiovah, 
.... visiting the in¬ 
iquity of the fathers 
upon the children and 
upon the children’s 
children, upon the 
third and upon the 
fourth generation.” 
Exod. 20:5 (E, 750 
B.c.) “for I, Jehovah, 
thy God, am a jealous 
God, visiting the in¬ 
iquities of the fathers 
upon the children, 
upon the third and 
upon the fourth gener¬ 
ation of them that 
hate me.” 

Lam. 5:7 (586 B.c.) 
“Our fathers sinned 
and are not 


Deut. 24:16 (621 B.c.) 
“The fathers shall not 
be put to death for the 
children; neither shall 
the children be put to 
death for the fathers; 
every man shall be 
put to death for his 
own sin.” 

Ezek. 18:20 (570 B.c.) 
“The soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die; the 
son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father 
neither shall the father 
bear the iniquity of 
the son.” 


Ezek. 18:2 “What 
mean ye that ye use 
this proverb in the 


And we have borne 
their iniquities.” 


Ezek. 9:5 (592-570 
B.c.) “Goyet^ugh 
the city and smite: 
Let not your eye 
spare, neither have 
ye pity; slay utterly 
the old man, the 
young man and the 
virgin, and little chil¬ 
dren and women; but 
come not near any 
man upon whom is 
the mark; and begin 
at my sanctuary.” 


land of Israel, saying, 
^Thefathershaveeaten 
sour grapes and the 
children’s teeth are 
set on edge’? As I 
live, saith Jehovah, 
ye shall not have 
occasion any more to 
use this proverb in 
Israel. Behold, all 
souls are mine, as the 
soul of the father so 
also the soul of the son 
is mine. The soul 
that sinneth, it shall 
die.” 

Jer. 31:30 (626-586 
B.c.) “In those da3rs 
they shall no more 
say: The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth 
are set on edge. But 
every one shall die 
for his own iniquity, 
every man that eateth 
the sour grapes, his 
teeth shall be set 
on edge.” 


In gathering together into contrasted 
columns the materials from the sources, 
showing the change from the idea of 
Jehovah as a God who rewards or 
pimishes the group to the idea of Jehovah 
as a God who rewards or punishes the 
individual, it is apparent that individual 
responsibility did not come in without a 
protest. Witness the fact that Ezekiel 
could play the part of a Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde with ease. He could speak 
in imcomprOmising terms against group 
punishment, then turn about and cause 
Jehovah to order the wholesale slaying 
of innocent men, women, and children 
because they did not bear the “mark.”* 


*Ezek. 18:20. 


* See Ezek. 9:5,15, and 18:2 f. 
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No great reformatory idea ever comes to 
be commonly accepted when first pro¬ 
pounded. It takes time for old customs 
and old traditions to change; and so 
we must recognize that when Ezekiel 
spoke so vehemently for the individual 
he had not come to the point where the 
thing he so ardently advocated could 
dominate his whole life of thought and 
action. 

In punishing the group God had 
certain specific means at hand. It was 
a settled habit of the Semites to explain 
every calamity or natural phenomenon 
as due to Jehovah’s direct displeasure. 
Obviously no Hebrew had as yet any 
knowledge of natural law, but tragic 
events and great catastrophes were 
occurring not infrequently and some 
explanation had to be offered. Hedged 
about with numerous ceremonial taboos 
it was but natural that they should have 
thought that some violation of ritual 
had called down upon them God’s ven¬ 
geance. Amos, speaking for Jehovah, 
gives a catalogue of God’s punishments, 
all with the ostensible purpose of causing 
the Israelites to return to Jehovah. 
“And I have given you cleanness of 
teeth in all your cities and want of 
bread in all your places, yet have ye 
not returned unto me, saith Jehovah. 
And I also have withholden the rain 
from you, when there were yet thr^ 
months to the harvest, and I caused it 
to rain upon one city and caused it not 
to rain upon another city: one piece 
was rained upon and the piece whereon 
it rained not withered. So two or 
three cities wandered imto one city to 
drink water and were not satisfied. 
.... I have smitten you with blasting 

> Amos 4:6!.; Jer. 15:2; 42:22; Isa. 5:6. 


and mildew.I have sent among 

you the pestilence .... your yoimg 
men have I slain with the sword, .... 
yet have ye not returned to me, saith 
Jehovah.” Isaiah and Jeremiah, too, 
are acquainted with the jealous guarding 
of his personal rights by Jehovah.* 
But Ezekiel, in one clear-cut passage, 
sums up the whole conception of 
Jehovah’s punishments, “For thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah: How much more 
when I send my four sore judgments 
upon Jerusalem; the sword, and the 
famine, and the evil beasts, and the 
pestilence, to cut off from it man and 
beast.”* 

In this day we shall have to ask these 
writers certain questions as to whether 
God actually uses his power only for 
moral ends. Does the punishment of 
good and bad alike become a God of 
justice and rightness? Do pestilences 
and famines, evil beasts, and wars come 
upon mankind because of God’s dis¬ 
pleasure, or because man fails to guard 
his body, his property, or his mind 
against the inroads of selfishness and 
disease? Does God give or withhold 
the rain according to the ritualistic zeal 
and devotion of his adherents? Does 
God cause it to rain upon one city and 
not upon another for moral or even for 
secular reasons ? 

There is not an Old Testament writer 
who in any thorough way answers these 
questions. It remains for. Jesus Christ 
in his Sermon on the Mount to put to 
rest the whole conception of God’s 
vindictiveness. Famine, disease, sudden 
death, depredations by wild beasts, 
failure in war, earthquakes, eclipses— 
these, as manifestations of God’s wrath 

*£zek. 15:21; 23:27-29. 
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upon mankind, were all set aside by 
Jesus’ words, “For He [God] maketh 
his sim to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust.”* 

Religious education, so far as I have 
been able to observe, totally ignores 
this change in viewpoint in the Old 
Testament. Religious education knows 
the facts but never applies them. I 
have looked through a dozen Sunday- 
school texts upon the Old Testament and 
I have yet to find one which makes any 
attempt to point out this radical change 
in God’s method of dealing with man¬ 
kind. The lesson helps are little better. 
All seem to have never known that at 
one time it was the group, the people, 
who were rewarded or pimished by God, 
and that at a later and subsequent time 
God judged the individual as a separate 
entity and rewarded or punished him 
according to his deserts. They seem not 
to know that the teachings of Jesus 
cancel many of the Old Testament 
teachings, that many of them become 
immoral when judged in the higher and 
purer light of the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. 

The story of the flood may serve 
for illustration. In Gen. 6:5-8 (J) God 
repents that he ever made man: he 
has become so wicked. The only way he 
can correct what he has done is to 
destroy man and start all over again. 
“The end of all flesh is come before me; 


and behold I will destroy them from off 
the earth” (P), and God, according to 
the story, proceeds to carry out his 
intention, save that he spared Noah and 
his family out of all the people, and 
representatives from all life other than 
man,^ causing it to rain forty days and 
forty nights. The flood rose, “and 
every living thing was destroyed that 
was upon the face of the groimd, both 
man and cattle and creeping things and 
birds of the heavens,” “and Noah 
only was left and they that were with 
him in the ark.”^ 

Man as an individual finds no place 
in this story. Women and children are 
not even considered. It never entered 
the mind of the writer that there might 
be innocent children and women, let 
aibne a few men, among the people God 
had created, who might not readily 
fall into the classification “wicked.” 
That was not a matter with which he was 
concerned. Some of the group had 
sinned, some had gone astray ritually, 
and so the whole group must be pun¬ 
ished. 

In teaching the story of the flood 
why not be frank ? Why not recognize 
moral values as moral values, immoral 
attributes as immoral ? It was gracious 
of God to save Noah and all his family, 
to save some of the animals and birds, 
but how about the rest ? How about the 
innocent men and all the women and 
children who were drowned by the rising 


* Matt. 5:45. 

* In Gen. 7:2 f. (J) it would appear that seven of every living animal and bird were to be gath¬ 
ered into the ark, but Gen. 7:15 (P) says that there went into the ark two and two of all flesh. It 
is evident that the priestly writer made use of certain sections of the J dociiment in the formation 
of his account of the flood and omitted others. The sections which he used he did not completely 
harmonize with his other material. 

*Gen. 7:23 (J). 
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waters? Perhaps it was only the 
attempt of a struggling people to inter¬ 
pret a great catastrophe in terms of 
their highest conception of the deity 
they worshiped. The details we do 
not know, but we do know that the 
history of rocks and animals and man 
does not confirm the story of the great 
flood as set forth in Genesis. We also 
know that whatever happened the 
writers of the flood story interpreted a 
great natural phenomenon as being a 
judgment of God upon the group for the 
wickedness of a few individuals in the 
group. In the light of the teachings of 
Jesus Christ we cannot teach that God 
punishes in this manner or by this means. 
This does not mean that we shall have 
to discard the flood story. Far from 
it. The story has great value when 
placed in right relations with the indi¬ 
vidual responsibility of man for his 
own destiny, when Genesis is weighed 
in the balance with Ezekiel and with 
Matthew. Why not teach the story of 
the flood with all the evidence concerning 
the matter at hand ? Why not abandon 
the old ready-made interpretation of the 
story as found in a dozen Old Testament 
Bimday-school texts and teach it as it 
really is ? Perhaps if we did there would 
be more people in attendance upon Bible 
classes. 

IV 

There is no book about which so 
much has been written, so much spoken, 
so much taught, as the Old Testament. 
Yet the average student, even the 
average college student, who is supposed 
to be at least half educated and open- 


minded, is nonplussed when asked the 
simplest question concerning that ven¬ 
erable book. He has heard more of 
Shakespeare or Darwin or Tagore than 
he has of Moses or Isaiah or Amos. He 
is much like the yoimg man who had 
just returned home from his Freshman 
year at college. His aged father asked 
him what new things had he seen or 
heard at college. Whereupon the young 
man said, “Oh, father, I saw the most 
interesting book in the library the other 
day. It’s called the ‘Holy Beeble’ 
and a fellow named Moses wrote it. It’s 
a ripping good book, father; you 
ought to read it some day. ” 

Our young men and our young women 
must be given information, not mis¬ 
information.^ Reasonable groimds for 
morality must be offered, not the 
authority of a pope nor even the author¬ 
ity of a book. Modem thought has 
taught us that religion bases itself 
upon the facts of life as demonstrated 
by experience and reason; that religion 
is something other than religion when 
it appeals to an3rthing other than our 
moral sense of justice and rightness. 
Validity does not depend upon authority 
but rather finds its recognition in the 
mind of man because it is true. Authen¬ 
ticity depends entirely upon the spiritual 
quality of the truth, not upon the mere 
fact that a command is foimd in the 
Bible. The sense of uniformity may 
be injured by this view, but it is more 
to be desired that we be right than that 
we be “orthodox. ” The simplest truth 
is more edifying and is more valuable 
than the most edifying error. 


X “ Wenn ein Schiller nach der Geschichtlichkeit der Patriarchenzeit fragt, so haben wir vom 
wissenschaftlichen Standpunkt aus kein Recht, sie zu vemeinezi” (Frederick Fldring, Das Alie 
Testament in Evangdischm Rdigicnsunterricht [Geiszen, 1895], p. 49). 
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A difficulty, howevei*, presents itself 
at this point. There is in the mind of 
the individual who reads and studies the 
Old Testament a very present and 
real difficulty of ‘‘atmosphere.” An 
atmosphere is an ever-present enveloping 
element, intangible but consciously felt 
and known. Just so is it in reading and 
studying the Old Testament. One has 
to forget, for the purpose of study, all 
the modem views of religion, of science, 
of art and philosophy, in which one has 
been studiously drilled for years. One 
has to forget that the earth is round 
and come to consciously feel that it is 
flat; if one sailed far enough in any 
direction one would soon drop off the 
edge, and that would be a catastrophe 
of no mean pretensions. One would 
have to think of the heavens as an 
inverted bowl set in a saucer, having 
windows through which rain could be 
poured as one would pour from a pitcher, 
having stars set at intervals in the blue 
of the convex side of the bowl, and 
being all together the support of a 
mighty body of water—the great deep. 
One would have to forget evolution and 
development, and all the discoveries of 
Galileo, Ferrer, Newton, Galton, and 
Edison. One would have to know that 
the Old Testament never rose to a 
true conception of immortality, for 
Daniel has only the first faint glimmer 
of a life after death.* One would have 
to forget our more or less pragmatic 
view of life and its problems and catch 
the subtle “atmosphere” of the orien¬ 
talisms of the Old Testament. For 
the time being, one would have to forget 
that Jesus ever lived; forget all his 


teachings; forget all the noble words 
and deeds of his followers. To come / 
into the “atmosphere” of the Old/ 
Testament one will have to dig dowW 
through a heavy deposit of crude triba^ 
customs and low ethical standards,; 
through priestly formalism and graft, 
through developments and cancellations , 
of development, to find the true message j 
of the books. A thoroughgoing knowl¬ 
edge of Aramaic and Arabian customs, j 
of the geography, natural resources, 
and political ambitions of ancient Pales¬ 
tine, Egypt, and that hinterland of the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley; a keen insight 
into and appreciation of the literature of 
a non-historic, unethical age, is pre¬ 
requisite to the discovery of all that 
the Old Testament is capable of reveal¬ 
ing. Yet the messages of the great 
prbphets stand out, in their salient 
features, clear and unmistakable. It 
is as if Isaiah and Amos, Hosea and 
Micah, and even Jonah were speaking 
to you and me today. Their messages 
touch a universal human chord and, while 
oftentimes severe and uncompromising, 
point the way upward and onward. 

If it were not for the prophets the Old 
Testament would be dreary indeed. 

To become a Jew, living in Old 
Testament terms and times, thinking 
the thoughts of a race struggling upward 
toward God, is not an easy task, yet 
that is precisely what is required of us 
if we would know and understand the 
Old Testament. 

Today the student of the Old Testa¬ 
ment wants guidance, not domination. 

He wants to get his idea of how God 
works in the lives of men eveiywhere in 


* Even Daniel has to bring those who have died back to this life to be judged. Sec Dan. 12:2. 
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his own way with all the help which the 
whole history of biblical research, 
science, and philosophy can render. He 
is neither satisfied nor content with 
any half-way measure. He must have 
all the truth. He thinks, in this day, in 
terms of justice, right, and the inter¬ 
national mind. He interprets his reli¬ 
gion in terms of everyday life and is 
willing to try the truths of the great 
prophets and the teachings of Jesus 
in his dealings with men.* But he 
demands that he be taught in regard to 
the Old Testament, not a “system” 
but the origin, the anthropology, the 
p)hilosophy, and the theology of the 
Old Testament, its application to the 
individual and to society, its relation to 
ethics and to religious and secular 
education, its cultivation and nurture, 
its organization and its use in daily 
and Sunday worship, that it become not 
a stumbling-block to the feet. 

The problem of Old Testament 
instruction has thus been put squarely 
before religious education. The grain 
has been gathered into the elevators, a 
thorough milling process has been going 


on for a considerable time, now it is 
meet that the finished product shall 
be distributed. Distribute, we must, 
but it is exactly this part of the whole 
process which is the most difficult. 

“Every day convinces me more and 
more of the need of a different mode of 
teaching than that usually adopted for 

imperfectly taught people.Who 

puts simply before peasant and stone¬ 
cutter the Jew and his religion, and what 
he and it were intended to be, and the 
real error and sin and failure ? the true 
nature of prophecy, the progressive 
teaching of the Bible, never in any age 
compromising the truth, but never 
ignoring the state, so often the unrecep- 
tive state, of those to whom the truth 
must therefore be presented partially, 
and in a manner adapted to rude and 
unspiritual natures ? What an amount 
of preparatory teaching is needed. 
What a labour must be spent in strug¬ 
gling to bring forth things new and old, 
and present things simply before indo¬ 
lent, unthinking, vacant minds! . . . . 
It is such downright hard work to 
teach well. 


* Witness the movements toward industrial religion as seen in the widespread movement for 
truth-telling in advertising, for service in business affairs, and, to a limited extent, for co-operation 
in the place of competition. 

• lAJe of J. C. Patterson (1869), II, 374. 
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MAKING CHRISTIANITY SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

V. CHRISTIANITY AND INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, D.D. 

Professor of Christian Theology in the University of Chicago 


Political democracy is a movement 
with a somewhat well-defined history. 
It is comparatively easy to trace the 
attitude of Christian thinking toward 
the experiments and theories which 
have developed into democratic forms 
of government. But industrial democ¬ 
racy has no such definite institutional 
form. It is an ideal making for indus¬ 
trial revolution. It is compelled to 
make headway against strong vested 
interests and is frequently tempted into 
movements of radicalism which compli¬ 
cate the ethical judgment of fair-minded 
men. 

The fimdamental question in indus¬ 
trial democracy is that of the control of 
the processes of industry and of the 
distribution of the profits of industry. 
Democracy means that those who 
administer the affairs of any organiza¬ 
tion shall receive their authority from 
popular consent instead of from a source 
removed from popular control. Democ¬ 
racy is not necessarily identical with 
welfare schemes, or with poor relief, or 
with improved housing and working 
conditions for laborers. All these bene¬ 
fits may be administered from above as 
an act of mercy, leaving workingmen 
helplessly dependent on the autocratic 
will of an employer. Democracy in 
industry means that the workers as 
well as the owners and managers of a 
business shall have a voice in the 


decision of vital questions, exactly as 
democracy in government means that 
men are citizens with actual power to 
influence and control governmental pol¬ 
icy rather than subjects whose only 
duty is obedience to the will of a 
superior. Ultimately it would subject 
the policies of capitalists and laborers 
alike to the social judgments of all 
the people, including consumers, as 
well as managers and workers. 

I* The EUiioe of Indaetry in a 
Claaa Syatem 

A class system of society means that 
certain persons, because of birth or other 
circumstances, are privileged to enjoy 
immunity from hard or disagreeable 
labor. Such labor is performed for 
them by menials, who, likewise because 
of birth or other circumstances, may not 
aspire to escape from a life of toil. 
Originally such distinctions probably 
arose from the fact that a certain clan 
or tribe conquered another in war, and 
by virtue of superior force compelled 
the conquered group to labor on behalf 
of the conquerors. But the original 
sources of class distinctions are soon 
lost sight of, and social custom perpetu¬ 
ates the ideas of privileges and duties, 
interpreting them in terms of ethical 
conduct. The characteristic feature of 
a class system of ethical standards is that 
relations between the classes are so 
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shaped as to make the preservation of 
the dignity or honor of the upper class 
the supreme good. The habits and the 
morals of the lower classes must be 
fitted into this prior necessity. This 
means that the formulation of ethical 
duties is really in the hands of the upper 
class, and the moral condition of society 
is judged with reference to the respect¬ 
ability of the aristocracy, much as the 
character of a city today is usually 
judged by the appearances of the houses 
along the boulevards rather than by 
the conditions of the slums. 

When the presuppositions of a class 
system are carried out in the realm of 
industry a member of the upper class, 
as a matter of course, determines the 
conditions of labor for those over whom 
he exercises authority. The slave has 
no rights of his own beyond certain 
rudimentary items, such as are recog¬ 
nized in the treatment of animals 
today. To starve or abuse a slave was, 
of course, a reflection on the character 
of the owner, exactly as ill treatment of 
a horse today arouses condemnation in 
right-minded men. But after all the 
horse is at the mercy of the driver. So 
was the slave at the mercy of the master. 
When slavery gave way, as it generally 
did in the Middle Ages, to a system of 
serfdom, there were certain generally 
accepted rules concerning the amount of 
labor which a villein must render to 
the lord of the manor. But villeins re¬ 
mained villeins and lords remained lords. 
Any advantage gained by the villeins had 
to make headway against a social system 
which took for granted the desirability of 
maintaining the privileges of the lords. 

Where the control of conditions is 
kept in the hands of the upper classes 


moral responsibility consists in a benevo¬ 
lent care on the part of masters for those 
dependent upon them. To treat slaves 
well was morally incumbent upon the 
owner. But all the benefits which he 
secured for them would consist simply 
in ameliorating their life as slaves. He 
was supposed to know what was good 
for them better than they could know. 
Whether they should be permitted to 
have an education or not and what the 
character of that education should be 
would be decided by the masters. The 
hours and conditions of labor would 
be determined by the humanitarian 
sensitiveness of the master. The slave 
might be exceedingly comfortable and 
well cared for under a good master, but 
his comfort was dependent on the good¬ 
will of the master or on the conventions 
of the master-class. Paternal solicitude 
on the part of the master was the 
highest virtue, while on the part of a 
slave personal loyalty to the master was 
expected. This essentially aristocratic 
relationship produced certain very 
beautiful virtues and gave rise to a type 
of personal affection which has many 
fine traits. It makes possible the appli¬ 
cation of the analogy of family life in 
the solution of ethical problems, with 
the suggestion of intimate and interested 
love between parent and child. But 
it contemplates the perpetual minority 
of the slave. 

This same paternalistic ethics was to 
a large extent carried over when slavery 
gave way to the relationship between 
employer and employee. To make pos¬ 
sible a certain amount of comfort 
within the limitations of the standards 
of living thought proper for the laboring 
class was always urged as an ethical 
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duty. But that there were permanent 
limitations to the rightful aspirations of 
the lower classes was taken for granted. 
The humbler man must quietly accept 
these limitations and display in them a 
spirit of fidelity and loyalty to his in¬ 
dustrial master. If it chanced that the 
wage standards were insuflScient to pro¬ 
vide reasonable comfort, and the master 
or society benevolently chose to make up 
the deficiency by charity, the recipient 
was expected to accept the situation in 
a grateful spirit. 

0« Chriatian Ethioa in a 
Claaa Syatem 

In these modem times of industrial 
revolution there have been many 
attempts to prove that Christianity was 
from the beginning opposed to the 
social system which makes possible 
class distinctions. But an honest read¬ 
ing of Christian literature will convince 
one that it is vain to seek here for revo¬ 
lutionary ideals in the organization of 
industry. In general Christianity has 
taken for granted the existing industrial 
order and has interpreted life in terms 
of a deepened sense of moral responsibil¬ 
ity within the limits of this order. The 
New Testament speaks of slaves as it 
speaks of Gentiles. Both are types of 
people actually existing. The task of 
the Christian apostle or teacher is not 
to abolish slavery nor to do away with 
the Gentiles. It is rather to make pos¬ 
sible for slave and for Gentile as truly as 
for freeman or for Jew a religious experi¬ 
ence which shall give abundant spiritual 
life to the individual. Religiously there 
is to be no distinction between Jew and 
Gentile, or between bond and free. 
But the possession of this religious life 


will express itself in an enhanced sensi¬ 
tiveness to the duties already recognized 
in the best interpretations of a pater¬ 
nalistic social system. How naturally 
Jesus speaks of masters and servants, 
exactly as he does of phenomena of 
nature I “ Servants, be obedient to them 
that according to the flesh are your 
masters, with fear and trembling, in 
singleness of heart, as imto Christ,’’ 
says the apostle. The slave Philemon 
was returned to his master by Paul, not 
to be freed, but to be treated as a 
Christian brother. To introduce per¬ 
sonal relations of love into the existing 
system was the aim of primitive Chris¬ 
tianity, not to disrupt conventional 
relationships. 

Moreover, in the simple industrial 
conditions amid which the early Chris¬ 
tians lived there were no such compli¬ 
cated problems of industrial organization 
as have arisen in modem times. Pro¬ 
duction of goods was well standardized, 
because there was little or no change of 
methods of manufacture or agriculture 
from age to age. Thus popular common 
sense could judge of the equity of prices 
and wages as it cannot today, when these 
are hidden behind the books of large 
corporations. The early Christians were 
concerned not with the ethics of pro¬ 
duction but rather with the matter of 
the distribution of wealth in a spirit of 
love. Thus we find little or no criticism 
of economic theories. The important 
thing is that individuals who in the 
existing order have a superfluity of 
wealth shall be ever ready to help their 
less fortimate brethren. Almsgiving is 
a prominent virtue in Christian ethics, 
both in early and in mediaeval times. 
But one looks in vain for any social 
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agitation which would aim so to redis¬ 
tribute economic opportunity and re¬ 
sources as to make almsgiving unneces¬ 
sary. This latter ideal is a distinctly 
modem product. Poverty has been 
regarded in Christian teaching as some¬ 
thing inevitable. “The poor ye have 
always with you.’^ Poverty is to be 
met by the benevolence of well-to-do 
people rather than by industrial reor¬ 
ganization. 

In the early days of Christian history 
the expectation was widely prevalent 
that the end of the world was soon to 
come, when all existing institutions 
would be swept away and the ground 
cleared for the Kingdom of God, in 
which perfect brotherly love would 
reign amid physical conditions so altered 
as to remove the evils from which men 
now suffer. To attain so pure a charac¬ 
ter that God would include one in the 
membership of the coming kingdom was 
.the Christianas supreme duty and privi¬ 
lege. That this character would find 
expression in helpful attitudes toward 
other men was, of course, true. Left 
to itself it would tend to humanize 
industrial conditions; but attention was 
directed to individual purity of life rather 
than to agitation for the overturn of 
existing customs. To withdraw from 
occupations fraught with immoral con¬ 
sequences, such as manufacture of idols, 
or employment in demoralizing baths 
or amusements, and to order one's 
life solely in relation to the demands of 
the Kingdom of God, regardless of 
economic consequences, would be a 
Christian duty. But at a time when 
no one thought in terms of industrial 
democracy, why should we expect to 

^De M. II, 13. 


find the ideal in early Christian liter¬ 
ature? 

As time went on the emphasis on a 
purely spiritual life found expression 
in monastidsm, which, by fostering the 
ideal of withdrawal from the world, 
tended to depreciate a too-active interest 
in the business of the world. Ter- 
tuUian, in one of his exhortations to 
Christians, distinctly eliminates all con¬ 
cern for industrial welfare from the 
thought of a true Christian. Says he: 

Is trade adapted for a servant of God? 
But, apart from covetousness, what is the 
motive for acquiring ? When the motive for 
acquiring ceases, there will be no necessity 

for trading.Do you hesitate about 

arts and trades, and about professions like¬ 
wise for the sake of children and parents? 
Even there [in the Gospels] was it demon¬ 
strated to us that both dear relations and 
handicrafts and trades are to be left behind 
for the Lord’s sake: While James and John, 
called by the Lord, do leave quite behind 
both father and ship; while Matthew is 
roused up from the toll-booth; while even 
burying a father was too tardy a business 
for faith. None of those whom the Lord 
chose to him said, “I have no means to 
live. ” Faith fears no famine.* 

The general Christian attitude toward 
worldly occupations and activities is well 
expressed m Augustine's principle that 
the Christian should use the world but 
should not enjoy the world.* Nothing 
is be valued for its own sake, but only 
as it can contribute to making life ac¬ 
ceptable to God. This principle intro¬ 
duces a theological standard for the 
estimation of worldly pursuits. 

Such a way of thinking about indus¬ 
trial life has its bad as well as its good 
side. It is certainly necessary, if we 


* Utmdum esl mundo, non fruendum,—De docirina ckrist. L 3. 
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are to have any morality in business at 
all, that industrial interests shall not 
be permitted to pass final judgment on 
human relations. This always means 
the sacrifice of hmnan values to the 
mere technique of financial profit. 
That business should be transacted for 
the glory of God is far better than that 
it should be transacted for the enhance¬ 
ment of Mammon. But with aU its 
idealism this theological way of judging 
business ethics is not at all adapted to 
introduce democratic principles into 
business ethics; for moral requirements 
are brought to business from a source 
lying outside industry instead of being 
developed out of the experienced activ¬ 
ities of business itself. A theological 
regulation of industry is an instance of 
overhead control rather than of demo¬ 
cratic development. It is largely the 
retention and the cultivation of this 
outsider’s point of view which have been 
responsible for the failure of industrial 
development to take more seriously 
the admonitions of Christian teachers. 
If the church, without entering at all 
into the activities of business life, may 
nevertheless legislate for the business 
man, why is it not equally ethical for 
the capitalist or the manager of big 
business to legislate for the workers 
without actually entering into the 
exigencies of their life ? 

The practical application of this 
principle of Augustine’s is the familiar 
Christian doctrine of stewardship. The 
Christian must administer his posses¬ 
sions or his business as a trust from 
God. As was pointed out in a previous 
article, Christian thinking for centuries 
explained everything by reference to 
theological decrees. God originally 


created the world in such a way that 
it would yield only good. In this origi¬ 
nal creation all the goods of the world 
were freely accessible to all, as the air 
and sunlight are open to all today. 
But after man sinned greed and covet¬ 
ousness reigned, and some individuals 
began to monopolize the treasures of 
earth and to shut out their less aggres¬ 
sive brethren. Hence for the restraint of 
evil certain positive regulations have 
been enacted. In this way laws of 
property and of industrial regulation 
exist for the restraint of evil. The 
justification of any law is to be found 
ultimately in its competency to secure 
the effectual restraint of evil in society. 

But the source of all authority is 
God. Human laws have validity only 
as they derive their authority from God. 
In a previous article we saw that 
Catholicism objects to the theory under¬ 
lying modem democracy because accord¬ 
ing to this theory men take into their 
own hands the constructing of govern¬ 
ment instead of seeking the divine 
authority for their political endeavors. 
The regulation of industrial relation¬ 
ships, according to this position, can 
be effective only as those who exercise 
authority act as representatives of 
God’s will. This is the real meaning 
of the doctrine of stewardship. The 
property-owner has his possessions by 
the consent of God, as it were. His 
retention of his property is morally 
justified only as he administers his 
possessions in accordance with the 
divine will. 

This doctrine of stewardship intro¬ 
duces a powerful influence for good into 
an autocratic industrial system. If 
by existing custom a master has absolute 
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authority over a slave the most effective 
way in which to secure a humanitarian 
treatment of slaves is to remind the 
master that he is answerable to God for 
his behavior toward a fellow-man. If 
by common consent society is divided 
into two classes, one possessing property 
privileges and the other dependent on 
the owners and landlords for a liveli¬ 
hood, to urge the property-owners to 
consider themselves stewards of a God- 
given responsibility is an effective 
challenge to any policy of mercenary 
exploitation. In inculcating this doc¬ 
trine of stewardship the Christian church 
has exerted a great influence for social 
righteousness. 

From the point of view of a demo¬ 
cratic organization of society, however, 
the doctrine of stewardship is seriously 
defective. Stewardship to whom? To 
God,of course. But suppose an em¬ 
ployer does not behave as the em¬ 
ployees believe he should. Who is to 
decide whether the employer is right 
in his conception of stewardship ? Evi¬ 
dently a theological stewardship is to 
be judged by theological experts. The 
control of the situation is thus kept out 
of the hands of the laboring classes. 
If they attempt to enforce their desires 
by strikes or by other attempted coercion 
they are almost inevitably regarded as 
lawless; for instead of quietly waiting 
for the steward to get his instructions 
from above they insist on obtruding their 
own ideas of regulation. From the 
point of view of the laboring-man the 
doctrine of theologi(^ stewardship is 
open to the same objection as the doc¬ 
trine of the divine rights of a king. In 
neither case is there opportunity for 
democratic control. 


in. The Development of the Modena 
Indnetrial World 

In order to appreciate the problem of 
modem industrial justice we should have 
in mind certain important developments 
which have made antiquated the medi¬ 
aeval way of viewing industrial prob¬ 
lems. The* foundation of mediaeval 
social thinking was the doctrine that 
God- had appointed definite laws for 
the regulation of human relations. 
Since the conditions of life were rela¬ 
tively stable it was natural to conceive 
existing classes and relationships as the 
permanent expression of a divinely 
willed order. Efforts at achieving jus¬ 
tice would consist in ascertaining the 
divine will as expressed either in the 
“law of natureor in the more definite 
revelation intrusted to the church. 

Catholic teachers constantly refer to 
the Protestant Reformation as the 
beginning of the dissolution of the sys¬ 
tem of reverence for divine authority. 
When this reverence is gone men will 
inevitably revert to selfishness. The 
industrial unrest of the modem world 
is thus explained by Catholics as an 
inevitable consequence of the movement 
toward license initiated by the Lutheran 
revolt. 

But industrial development has been 
shaped by events far more important 
than the Lutheran Reformation. Before 
Luther posted his theses the discovery of 
America occurred, and the lure of 
exploration was quite as important 
a theme of thought for the next two or 
three centuries as were the doctrinal 
novelties of Luther. The significance 
of the discovery of the new continent 
was tremendous. Here was a new world 
not organized in subjection to the Catholic 
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church. The motives which led men to 
the new realm were varied, being often 
religious, though frequently purely eco¬ 
nomic. But whatever might be the 
religious presuppositions with which 
men came, the fact was that they had 
the opportunity to shape conditions of 
living according to their liking. Human 
experiment was a more evident fact 
than divine legislation. The possibili¬ 
ties of migration to the New World gave 
ambitious men a chance to alter their 
status by their own activity. It is 
scarcely possible to overestimate the 
influence of this mobilization of oppor¬ 
tunity on the ways of thinking current 
in the Old World. America has been 
largely responsible for the vanishing of 
the “old-fashioned servant”; for with 
the opportunities of America before 
them men did not need to remain in the 
status where the accident of birth had 
placed them. When by crossing the 
sea a man could carve his own career he 
would not listen with much patience to 
a gospel of stewardship which would 
bid him be content where he was. 

The most important historical factor, 
however, is the Industrial Revolution, 
by which the older conditions of hand 
manufacture and local markets were 
replaced by the tremendous production 
made possible by power machinery, 
and by the consequent eager develop¬ 
ment of world-wide markets in which 
to dispose of the products of factories. 
Large-scale industry supplanted the 
smaller enterprises and did away with 
the personal relationships between mas¬ 
ter and employee, which made the doc¬ 
trine of stewardship practicable. 

Certain features of modem large- 
scale production must be kept in mind in 


order to appreciate the problem of 
introducing humanitarian relationships. 
In the first place immense sums of 
capital are needed to build modem 
plants. These sums are secured by 
inducing people who have saved money 
to purchase shares of stock. In a 
technical sense a stockowner becomes 
part owner of the business. But his 
investment is not made usually because 
of any real interest in the business. 
Whether it is a gold mine or a new 
breakfast food is a matter of indifference. 
The only question raised is whether the 
investment will pay a big profit; lo 
per cent is better than 6, even if the 
larger profit is made from an enterprise 
of doubtful ethical quality. In the 
second place, the nmning of the enter¬ 
prise is placed in the hands of managers 
who will be able to secure a good return 
on the capital invested. If the doctrine 
of stewardship is invoked at all (as it 
often is) the stewardship is to be ren¬ 
dered to the stockholders (who make 
their sentimental appeal pictured as of 
widows and orphans dependent on their 
dividends for their daily bread!). The 
factory manager is thus compelled to 
introduce methods which will secure a 
good profit on the money invested. 
Labor must be hired at as cheap a 
price as possible. If the laborers 
attempt by organization and collective 
bargaining to extort a higher wage the 
movement is called a “labor trouble.” 
However much the manager may desire 
to do the right thing in his business, 
he is held securely by his responsibility 
to the investors. 

The workingman thus finds himself 
employed by an enterprise organized in 
the interests of the investors. He calls 
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it a regime of capitalism. He asks 
by what right those who know nothing 
about the business, who never do a 
stroke of work in connection with it, 
who simply watch for the dividends on 
their stock, should receive more con¬ 
sideration than do the men who by the 
sweat of their brows and the giving of 
their time actually produce the goods. 
To invoke the doctrine of stewardship 
as a remedy seems futile in such a 
system; for stewardship has become 
so commercialized as to have lost the 
moral significance which it had in 
simpler industrial conditions. 

These two events—the possibility of 
changing one's status by migration to 
a new world and the depersonalizing of 
industrial relationships by the develop¬ 
ment of capitalistic production—^have 
created in working people a state of 
mind quite unlike that presupposed 
in the traditional theological system. 
They are no longer content to depend on 
the benevolent intentions of those above 
them (which may or may not exist), 
but they propose by their own activity 
to have some voice in determining just 
conditions of employment. This is as 
genuine a democratic movement as was 
the determination of citizens to have 
a voice in deciding upon the political 
conditions imder which they should live 
instead of depending on the benevolent 
inclinations of a king. The trade union 
is an organization intended to oppose to 
the power of organized capital the power 
of a unified labor decision. As our 
fathers cried, ‘‘Taxation without repre¬ 
sentation is tyranny," so the trade 
union declares, “Wage determination 
without consultation with the wage- 


earners is tyranny." Socialism would 
democratize industry by abolishing pri¬ 
vate ownership of productive property. 
If all industry is state-owned the citizens 
as voters may control industrial orga¬ 
nization in democratic fashion. Bolshe¬ 
vism would abolish the existing States 
(which, it is claimed, are the tools of 
the capitalist class) and reorganize 
government on the basis of industrial 
groups rather than on the basis of 
geographical representation, so as to 
give the workers direct and complete 
control of all legislation. The important 
thing to bear in mind is that all these 
movements represent the doctrine of 
direct action on the part of working 
people to achieve for themselves what 
they regard as just. They embody an 
ineradicable distrust of any system which 
permits an “upper" class to legislate 
for them. This distrust, combined with 
the conviction that at present the control 
is given over to a privileged class, gives 
to their agitation a distinctly biased 
character, generally marked by a spirit 
of class warfare. But in insisting that 
stewardship shall be rendered to those 
who actually labor in an industry, in 
demanding a real voice in the operation 
of industry, they are voicing a demo¬ 
cratic ideal. To deny them this right 
is possible only by retaining some form 
of autocracy in industry. The ques¬ 
tion may fairly be raised whether the 
unfortunate class exclusiveness of labor 
agitation is not largely due to the 
fact that society has been tr3dng to 
continue certain privileges for non¬ 
workers and has been measuring values 
largely by the welfare of the privileged 
classes. 
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IV. The Attitude ol Chrietianity to¬ 
ward Modem Indaatrial Problema 

The movement for industrial democ¬ 
racy, while expressing itself in terms of 
right and justice, is nevertheless so 
different in content from the aims of 
the church that it is not to be expected 
that mutual imderstanding should be 
easy. The movement for industrial 
democracy is inevitably a class struggle. 
Those who feel that they are now 
suffering certain disabilities are agitating 
for larger rights and more extensive 
control. They make use of propa¬ 
ganda designed to intensify the existing 
feeling of injustice, and, like all move¬ 
ments for larger rights, resort to violence 
if their demands are stubbornly dis¬ 
regarded. The church, however, exists 
to promote the total spiritual welfare of 
men. It cannot minister to one class as 
contrasted with another. It naturally 
sees the evils of strife and seeks to induce 
peaceable methods of dealing with vexed 
problems. It thus instinctively holds 
aloof from the materialistic movements 
of industrial development, judging these 
in relation to the larger spiritual ends 
which it proclaims. 

Moreover, Christian thinking has 
generally been shaped by the inheritance 
of the long centuries of ecclesiastical 
domination of culture. Christianity is 
conceived as a perfect system of truth 
resting on divine revelation. Thus pos¬ 
sessing the truth a priori, the problem 
of reform is conceived as that of 
“ applying ’’ Christian principles. These 
principles are of course ascertained by 
study of the Bible and of the theological 
expositions provided for the purposes of 
religious education. But the convic¬ 


tions of the workingman are wrought 
out of the actual experiences of industrial 
activity. They embody certain personal 
emotions which lend poignancy to the 
demand for reforms. By contrast the 
“Christian principlesexpounded in 
the churches seem somewhat academic 
and vague. 

Thus it has come about that Chris¬ 
tianity in the past century has been 
more concerned with the theological 
correctness of the “principles’’ to be 
applied than with the concrete details of 
industrial development which have given 
rise to the agitation for industrial democ¬ 
racy. And, since labor agitations often, 
by the intensity of the convictions in¬ 
volved, bring about violence or secure 
ends by strikes which incommode the 
public and stir up ill feeling, the church 
has viewed the labor movement with 
some degree of suspicion. 

Nevertheless Christianity has always 
been the champion of the oppressed 
and has insisted that the poor and the 
unfortunate shall not be utterly ne¬ 
glected. It is true that the traditional 
virtue of almsgiving has been most 
prominent; but in recent years there has 
been a rapidly increasing recognition of 
the fact that industrial reorganization 
is imperative if human justice is to be 
done. 

The Catholic church has moved in 
this realm with a somewhat surer step 
than has Protestantism; for Catholicism 
is so conscious of its divine right ad an 
organized church to instruct men in 
spiritual principles that it has no hesi¬ 
tation in uttering its doctrines regardless 
of whether these may or may not be 
popular. Moreover the Catholic ideal 
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of a Christian civilization is perfectly 
clear. As we have seen in previous 
articles Catholicism stands uncom¬ 
promisingly for the ideal of an ecclesi¬ 
astically controlled culture. Only as 
men shall be governed by God's laws 
can there be any real human welfare. 

This ecclesiastical consciousness leads 
Catholicism to oppose all organizations 
for agitation which rest on professedly 
secular principles. Exactly as in the 
case of political democracy Catholicism 
denounced a non-theological philosophy 
of government, so in the realm of 
industrial organization it denounces 
all non-theological social movements. 
Socialism is called by Pope Leo xm a 
“plague" and a “pest. He appeals to 
men to accept the authority of the 
Catholic church as the sole way of 
meeting the evils which confront us 
in modem society: 

We lift up anew our Apostolic voice, and 
conjure men again and again for the sake of 
their own safety and that of the State to 
welcome and obey the teaching of that 
Church which has deserved so well in 
promoting the public prosperity of nations, 
and to recognize once for all that the rela¬ 
tions of the State and of Religion are so 
bound together as that whatever is with¬ 
drawn from religion impairs by so much the 
dutiful submission of the subject and the 
dignity of authority. And when they shall 
have recognized that the Church of Christ 
is possessed of a power to stave o£F the pest 
of Socialism, too mighty to be found in 
human enactments or in the strong hand of 
the dvil power or in military force, let 
them re-establish that Church in the condi¬ 


tion and liberty needed in order to exerdse 
her most salutary influence for the good of 
sodety in general.* 

In. other words, the Catholic ideal of 
a just sodety is that of a church- 
controlled culture. But such a sodety 
would be an autocracy, for the governing 
power is sanctioned from above. The 
particular kind of industrial organiza¬ 
tion advocated would depend on the 
theological conceptions of what is 
divinely ordained rather than on the 
demands of the people concerned. This 
spirit of docile obedience to constituted 
authority constantly appears in the 
practical injunctions to employers and 
employees. The doctrine of stewardship 
is reiterated in such a form as to suggest 
that one’s financial condition is dde to 
the will of God rather than to the man¬ 
made rules of the industrial game. 
“Whoever has received from the divine 
bounty a large share of temporal 
blessings .... has received them for 
the purpose of using them for the per¬ 
fection of his own nature, and, at the 
same time, that he may employ them, 
as the steward of God’s providence, for 
the benefit of others.”* Such steward¬ 
ship will compel employers to recognize 
“that their work-people are not to be 
accounted their bondsmen; that in 
every man they must respect his dignity 
and worth as a man and as a Christian. 

It will insist that employers shall pay 
“fair wages,” shall provide for adequate 
leisure and opportunity for culture on 
the part of the workingmen, and shall 
be interested in securing conditions most 


*Enc3rclical Letter, December 28,1878, on “Socialism, Communism, and Nihilism.” 

* The Great Encydical Letters of Pope Leo XIII, pp. 31, 32. 

< Encyclical of Pope Leo Xni on “The Condition of the Working Classes,” op, cit., p. 222. 
*Op. cit,, p. 219. 
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favorable to a spiritual life. But this 
amelioration of the condition of the 
working classes is to come through the 
installation of an ecclesiastical regulation 
of conduct rather than by a mere 
democratization of industry. 

A recent statement published under 
Catholic auspices reads as follows: 

The capitalist must likewise get a new 
viewpoint. He needs to learn the long- 
forgotten truth that wealth is stewardship, 
that profit-making is not the basic justifi¬ 
cation of business enterprise and that there 
are such things as fair profits, fair interest, 
and fair prices. Above and before all he 
must cultivate and strengthen within his 
mind the truth which many of his class have 
begun to grasp for the first time during the 
present war; namely that the laborer is a 
human being, not merely an instrument of 
production; and that the laborer’s right to 
a decent livelihood is the first moral charge 
upon industry.* 

The humanitarian emphasis tof such 
a statement is a fine challenge to the 
profit-seeking spirit of our age. And so 
long as capitalists are in a position to 
take the initiative in business organiza¬ 
tion such exhortations are perhaps the 
best ethical counsel. Catholicism would 
look with favor on an increased voice of 
labor in industrial management, pro¬ 
vided that the utterances of that voice 
are inspired by the teachings of the 
church. But a democracy which means 
the assertion of independence of church 
control could not be countenanced. 
Catholicism thus is far more insistent 
on a humanitarian attitude than 
on the technical installation of indus¬ 
trial democracy. It would advocate a 


“Christian democracy,” in which move¬ 
ments for social betterment shall pro¬ 
ceed “with due regard to Episcopal 
authority and absolutely under Epis¬ 
copal guidance. ”* 

The attitude of Protestantism toward 
the problems arising out of modem 
industrial development has not been as 
self-consciously clear as has that of the 
Catholic church. The reasons for this 
are obvious if one considers the relations 
of the growing Protestant bodies to 
Catholicism and to the political powers. 
In defending their rights against Catholi¬ 
cism the Protestant churches from the 
first appealed to the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, as the sole divine authority. 
This tended to put out of mind the 
church traditions which form an inte¬ 
gral part of Catholic theology, and thus 
to weaken the ideal, which Catholicism 
has never abandoned, of maintaining 
an ecclesiastical control over all the 
aspects of culture. Moreover, in so 
far as an interpretation of industrial 
duties was attempted, it would be 
derived from the Bible, which represents 
a very simple sort of industrial life. 
Protestant thinkers were so much con¬ 
cerned to vindicate and establish the 
rights of Protestant churches to exist, 
and to propagate their tenets, that 
doctrinal questions took foremost place 
in their efforts. So far as industrial 
problems were treated by the reformers 
at all the existing class system of indus¬ 
trial organization was taken for granted, 
and the virtues of benevolence on fhfe^ 
part of employers and of personal loyiUty 
on the part of servants weraizu:»ilcited.i 


^ ReconstrucUon Pamphlet No. i, Januaiy, 1919. Published by the Committee bn Sp^d^ 
Interests, National Catholic War CoundL - ^ ' ^ 11 ^ 

* The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII, p. 493. ^ ^ jj 1 
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Luther’s exposition of the matter in his 
larger catechism is amusingly naive to 
a modem reader. He is arguing, to 
be sure, that useful employment is a 
more religious activity than to be going 
on pilgrimages or seeking indulgences. 
But the religious excellence consists in a 
pious acceptance of a paternalistic 
authority of master over servant. 

Therefore men and maids must see that 
they not only obey their masters and mis¬ 
tresses, but honor them as their own parents, 
and do all that they know they are expected 
to do, not with repugnance and because they 
are forced, but with pleasure and delight, 
simply for the reason already mentioned: 
that it is God’s commandment and pleases 
Him above all other work. For this reason 
they ought to be willing even to make pay¬ 
ment themselves and be glad that they can 
obtain masters and mistresses, and can have 
such a joyous conscience, and know that 

they can do real golden works.Is it 

not a great thing to know this and to be 
able to say to thyself. If thou doest thy 
daily work, it is better than all the sanctity 
and strict discipline of the monks. 

Imagine quoting the foregoing or 
the passage which follows as a means 
of solving modem industrial unrest: 

Whoever is obedient, willing, and useful 
upon earth, and gladly does all that con¬ 
cerns his honor, knows that he is {^easing 
God, and will obtain joy and happiness as a 
reward. On the other hand, if he does not 
do this willingly, but despises this obedi¬ 
ence, and sets himself against it, and rebels, 
he must know that he will receive neither 
mercy nor blessing.’ 

Another influence which has affected 
the Protestant attitude toward indus¬ 
trial questions has been the political 
doctrine of freedom which was so 


effectually invoked by dissenters to 
guard the rights of conscience in matters 
of religion. It was easy to pass from 
the ideal of governmental non¬ 
interference in matters religious to an 
approval of the laissez faire conception 
of industry. If overhead regulation 
was bad in the realm of beliefs why was 
it not also bad in the realm of industry ? 
It is significant that Catholic authorities 
link the two together as part and parcel 
of the same tendency to repudiate the 
authority of God. It is perhaps begging 
the question to remark that modem 
capitalism has developed its power in 
nations where Protestantism is the ruling 
religious force. • But if Protestantism 
is not to be charged with inspiring 
capitalism it can scarcely be said to 
have interposed any serious moral 
objections to it. John Wesley’s famous 
sermon is characteristic of Protestant 
opinion generally. Every Christian 
should, according to this sermon, (i) 
earn all he can, (2) save all he can, and 
(3) give away all he can in benevolence. 
To this day the consciences of Christian 
business men are far more developed in 
the direction of giving away money in 
charity than in asking concerning the 
justice of the way in which they were 
enabled to earn what they call their 
own to give away. It is to be noted 
that the prevalent applications of the 
doctrine of stewardship are concerned 
almost exclusively with the matter of 
giving away surplus wealth. The ques¬ 
tion as to the morality of the way in 
which the wealth was acquired is seldom 
raised. But the very crux of industrial 
democracy is the insistence that this 
latter matter shall be looked into. 


’ Luther’s Greater Catechism, Exposition of the Fourth Commandment. 
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When, as was the case with a certain 
advertisement recently designed to 
enlist interest in Christian benevolence, 
one of the benefits conferred by the 
church on a community was stated to 
be that it tends to keep workingmen 
contented, a startling insensibility to 
the motives of the revolution impending 
in industry was indicated. 

Nevertheless, one of the significant 
aspects of recent Protestant development 
has been a rapidly increasing interest in 
the industrial problem. A generation 
ago Washington Gladden was almost a 
unique figure in his radical treatment of 
social problems. Today there are scores 
of leading men in the various denomina¬ 
tions who are whole-heartedly giving 
their best thought to problems of social 
reconstruction. Teachers like the late 
lamented Professor Walter Rauschen- 
busch have stimulated thousands to an 
earnest interest in the cause of industrial 
justice. The most feared “heresy^’ to¬ 
day is not theological. Few pastors 
need hesitate to preach radical theologi¬ 
cal doctrine, provided that it is evidently 
an interpretation of Christlike living. 
But economic heresy, anything that 
looks in the direction of “socialism,’’ 
no matter how closely it may be linked 
up with Christian ideals, has to be 
handled with gloves in many communi¬ 
ties; for it is not a pleasant thing for a 
wealthy pew-owner to have the question 
publicly raised as to whether the indus¬ 
trial organization which permitted him 
to amass his money is morally defensible. 
To contemplate a regime in which people 
are more concerned to know how a man 
made his money than to praise his gen¬ 


erous gifts is not agreeable to one who 
has attained a comfortable status imder 
the existing regime. 

Steadily, however, with greater assur¬ 
ance and with increasing moral ear¬ 
nestness the Protestant churches are 
addressing themselves to the problem of 
industrial reconstruction. They have 
committed themselves frankly to the 
espousal of a program of fimdamental 
changes rather than to a support of the 
existing order. It is to be expected 
that in the next few years the pro¬ 
nouncements of Christian bodies and the 
messages of Christian preachers will 
become more and more confident and will. 
have more and more weight in shaping 
public opinion. A few citations from 
recent utterances will indicate how 
seriously the leaders in the churches are 
thinking concerning industrial democ¬ 
racy. 

The development of Christianity in the 
church and the state requires industrial 
peace; but there can be no peace except 
Justice be realized. What is justice in 
industry can only be determined and main¬ 
tained as it has been in government, by ihe 
common consent of aU concerned [italics 
mine]. The teachings of Jesus give the 
common man the right to participate in the 
control of industry even as they give him 
the right to participate in the control of 
government. Therefore must the church 
support the measures that really make for 

industrial democracy.The church 

must teach the principle of the fullest 
possible cooperative control and ownership 
of industry and of the natural resources 
upon which industry depends.’ 

At the annual meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention held at Denver, 


’Pamphlet entitled The Church and the Social Question, issued by the Methodist Federation 
for Social Service. 
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Colorado, in May, 1919, the following 
resolutions were passed: 

Whekeas, We see as a result of modem 
industrial revolution, tendencies at work 
which produce an autocratic control of 
industry, which make wealth the end and 
human life the means, which divide men 
into opposing groups and de-personalize 
the relations between them, thereby creat¬ 
ing conditions threatening social disinte¬ 
gration, 

Resolvedf That we reaffirm the sacred¬ 
ness of man, and demand that the industrial 
system in its processes, motives, and results 
be brought to the test of its contribution to 
human life and spiritual values. 

Resolved, That we affirm our conviction 
that all parties in industry—^investors, 
managers, workers, and the community— 
are partners, and that this calls for the 
creation of a constitution or charter for 
each industry, defining the terms and the 
conditions of labor, providing for redress of 
grievances on a basis of social justice, and 
insuring a progressive participation by all 
parties in knowledge of the enterprise, a 
voice in its direction, and an equitable 
sharing in the proceeds. 

The most promising practical move¬ 
ment for the imification of Protestant 
forces in this country has been the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. From the first 
it has steadfastly refused to attempt any 
decision concerning doctrinal questions 
whereon evangelical denominations differ 
but has turned the entire energy of the 
organization toward co-operation in 
practical social endeavor. More and 
more clearly have the utterances of 
this representative body recognized the 
primary importance of the industrial 
problem in modem life. In a recent 
message entitled The Church and Social 


Reconstruction the following statements 
occur: 

A deep cause of unrest in industry is the 
denial to labor of a share in industrial 
management. Controversies over wages 
and hours never go to the root of the indus¬ 
trial problem. Democracy must be applied 
to the government of industry as well as to 
the government of the nation, and as rapidly 
and as far as the workers shall become able 
and willing to accept such responsibility. 
Laborers must be recognized as being 
entitled to as much consideration as 
employers, and their rights must be equally 
safeguarded. This may be accomiffished 
by assuring the workers, as rapidly as it 
can be done with due considerations to 
conditions, a fair share in control, especially 
where they are directly involved; by oppor¬ 
tunity for ownership, with corresponding 
representation; or by a combination of 
ownership and control in cooperative pro¬ 
duction. 

T^e foregoing utterances might be 
multiplied many fold. All denomina¬ 
tions are actively attempting to enable 
Christian convictions to speak in terms 
of modem conditions. It is evident 
that if the direction indicated by these 
utterances be followed we shall have the 
recognition that the theological doctrine 
of stewardship is insufficient. There 
must be distinct responsibility to the 
people concerned if industry is to be 
democratized. It will be no longer 
morally allowable for a man to view his 
fortime as providentially given to him 
so that he may exercise sovereign rights 
over its disposal. Such a view of the 
possession of property is too much like 
the doctrine that a king rules by the 
grace of God. The analogy between 
popular control of government and a 
similar popular control of industry is 
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being frankly set forth. If it was true 
that our nation could not continue to 
exist half slave and half free it is equally 
true that modem society cannot continue 
to exist with a regime of freedom and 
equality in political rights and a regime 
of subordination and arbitrary manage¬ 
ment in the realm of industry. 

The S3nnpathies of Christian leaders 
are with the growing movements of 
industrial democracy. But, as we have 
seen, our habits of religious thinking are 
inherited from an age when autocracy 


was accepted as the rule of life. If 
Christianity is to be a genuine inspirer of 
democracy it must interpret life in 
terms of democratic processes rather 
than in terms of regulations imposed 
from overhead. The rapidity and the 
hearty good-will with which this is 
being undertaken are encouraging. But 
before the religious message of the 
church is thoroughly democratic certain 
emphases must become more pro- 
noimced. Some of these emphases we 
shall consider in a concluding article. 


CATHOLIC MODERNISM AND CATHOLIC 

DOGMA 


JOHN T. UcNEIIX, D.B. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Although the movement in the 
Roman Catholic church known as 
Modemisn received its name in a Papal 
Encyclical of 1907, and officially perished 
with the issue of a Papal Motu PropHo 
of 1910, it can by no means be histori¬ 
cally confined within these dates. The 
tendencies to which it gave tangible 
expression are in fact increasingly dis¬ 
cernible in Roman Catholicism from the 
era of the French Revolution. It would 
be a mistaken description of Modernism 
that would connect it with twelfth- or 
sixteenth-century radicals like Abelard 
or Giordano Bruno. Such individualists 
are nearer to the spirit of liberal Prot¬ 
estantism, with its indifference to the 
idea of a Catholic church. The Modern¬ 
ists are essentially Catholic, and it is in the 


name and spirit of Catholicism that they 
challenge the papacy. They are also 
essentially modem, as is shown in their 
respect for science, in their historic criti¬ 
cism, and in their democratic principles. 

The Geneeie of Modemiem 

The Modernist spirit derives in 
soine degree from the democratic revival 
of the French Revolution era. Revo¬ 
lution sentiment powerfully affected the 
church in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Early French 
Ultramontanism was possessed of the 
exhilarating hope of a democratized 
Catholicism. This liberal or moderniz¬ 
ing tendency was represented by in¬ 
fluential personalities like Montalembert' 
and Lamennais. The latter, once a 
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strong candidate for a cardinalate, sub¬ 
sequently left the church for the sake 
of greater intellectual freedom. The 
reactionism of Pius IX (1846-78), espe¬ 
cially the Roman Decrees of 1854 and 
the Vatican Council of 1870, depressed 
and discouraged, but did not extirpate, 
Catholic liberalism. 

Among opponents of the reactionary 
papal tendency two men outside of 
France stand out with great prominence. 
Neither Newman nor Dollinger was 
invited to attend the Vatican Council. 
Both were distressed by the Vatican 
decrees, but each met the new situation 
in his own way. Dollinger refused to 
submit to the new claims and became 
the leader of a homeless sect which he 
hoped would form the rallying-ground 
for the institution of a true Catholicism. 
In so doing he was no Modernist. The 
Old Catholic movement which he re¬ 
organized was more an effort to revert 
to patristic models than one to meet 
changing world-conditions. 

Newman, on the other hand, who 
had sought the Roman church as a 
harbor for his soul, was not to be set 
adrift again even by painfyl disillusion¬ 
ment. He swallowed the new dogmas 
as best he could and remained a loyal 
though not imsuspected Catholic. At 
the same time he held to opinions on 
the development of dogma and on the 
subject of authority which were quite 
out of tune with the tendencies of the 
increasingly reactionary and autocratic 
papacy. George Tyrrell, in his spirited 
reply to Cardinal Mercier {Mediaevalism^ 
P- 95 )> while applauding the courage and 
single-mindedness of Dollinger, assures 
his opponent that he was ‘‘less of a 
Modernist than Newman.’’ 


But Newman was never more than 
a beginner in the field of criticism. 
As the criticism of the Bible and of 
ecclesiastical history developed in the 
course of the century, it was inevitable 
that the Roman church, would sooner 
or later face the theological problems 
which criticism raised. One of the 
foremost Catholic historians of the 
period, Louis Duchesne, became pro¬ 
fessor of church history in the Catholic 
Institute at Paris in the year of the 
death of Pius IX (1878). A sincere 
critical historian, he gave to Catholic 
students interpretations of church de¬ 
velopment that were truthful and sur¬ 
prising. Alfred Loisy, a pupil of 
Duchesne, joined the staff of the In¬ 
stitute in 1881 as professor of Hebrew. 
During a fruitful professorship of twelve 
years Loisy carried the critical methods 
of history into his lectures on Bible 
subjects. In 1893 he was forced to 
resign, and the Pope’s Encyclical Pro- 
videtUissimus Deus condenmed higher 
criticism,' stating that the canonical 
books were inspired in such a way as to 
“exclude all error.” 

But the position of Leo XIII on 
advanced thought within the church 
was .compromised by the fact that he 
had been induced to lend his favor to 
the “Union pour Taction morale,” a 
group which proposed radical social 
reforms and embraced others than 
Catholics within its membership. Leo 
never committed himself to stringent 
policies of repression. While he dis¬ 
ciplined or deprived individual teachers, 
encouraged in his Encyclical Aeiemi 
Patris the revival of scholastic philos¬ 
ophy, and wrote to Cardinal Gibbons 
deploring free tendencies in America, 
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yet he never set about a general program 
for the extirpation of Modernism. 

Development and Snppreaaion of 
Moderniam 

The pontificate of Pius X (1903-14) 
marks the rapid development and the 
official suppression of Modernism. “The 
Unknown Pope/' as he was called at the 
time of his election, soon became known 
as a determined reactionary. Loisy’s 
chief works were immediately placed 
on the Index; and the same fate befell 
the mass of Modernist writings which 
now appeared in rapid succession. 
Laberthonni^re, Hutin, and Le Roy 
in France, Tyrrell and von Hiigel in 
England, Schell and Schnitzer in Ger¬ 
many, and an Italian group headed by 
Fogazzaro the novelist and Dom Romolo 
Murri, toward whom the Pope is said 
to have cherished an early personal 
antipathy, became, with Loisy, the 
marked objects of the papal counter¬ 
attack. The Decree LamerUabUi of 
July, 1907, listed 65 heresies of the new 
school. It was followed in September 
of that year by the now historic Encyc¬ 
lical Pascendi Domini gregiSy in which 
the name “Modernist,” already in use 
among Jesuit writers, was attached to 
the movement as a badge of dishonor. 
The document is astutely argumentative, 
but it prescribes other means than argu¬ 
ment to secure the overthrow of the 
movement—censorship, vigilance com¬ 
mittees, espionage, and all the parapher¬ 
nalia of bloodless repression. 

Courageous and able protests were 
made against the Encyclical, notably by 
Tyrrell, whose reply took the form of a 
letter to the London Times, The Pro¬ 
gramme of Modernism was the remon¬ 


strance of an anonymous group; the 
Italian original was soon translated into 
English by Tyrrell. 

As the Encyclical had only aroused in¬ 
stead of silencing the Modernist leaders, 
severer treatment was now to be ac¬ 
corded them. The papacy took ad¬ 
vantage of the avowed refusal of the 
Modernists to participate in a schism. 
Even those who like Loisy and Murri 
had been excommunicated were still 
professing their loyalty to the church. 
This imconditional fidelity could be 
traded upon. The demand was now 
presented, in the Motu Proprioy Sacrorum 
antistUum, that an oath disavowing 
Modernist views and promising to 
support the Encyclical and other anti- 
Modemist measures should be taken 
by all professors and ordinands. The 
oath was taken, with few exceptions. 
But many Modernists declared in mak¬ 
ing their submission that the act was 
merely formal and morally invalid. 
At the same time the allied Christian 
Social movement of France, with the 
SiUon as its organ, was suppressed 
(1910). 

The Philosophy of Modernism 

Although Modernism arose, as its 
leaders repeatedly insist, not out of 
philosophical speculation but out of 
historical criticism, still it may be said 
to possess a set of philosophical prin¬ 
ciples which are characteristic of the 
whole movement. In the Encyclical 
these principles are adversely stated 
to be founded on agnosticism. This 
word is inaccurately used to describe 
the Modernist revolt against external 
views of revelation and the assured 
intellectualism of the Angelic Doctor. 
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The leading philosopher of Modern¬ 
ism is Lucien Laberthonni^re. He drew 
his ideas partly from M. Blondel, who 
in the nineties advocated an apologetic 
based on immanence. Laberthonnifere 
brings a new perspective to the old prob¬ 
lem of reality. He dissociates himself 
both from sensationalists and from 
idealists. He criticizes both the agnos¬ 
tics who regard reality as beyond knowl¬ 
edge, and the intellectual dogmatists 
who import, into the phenomenal, ideas 
to which they give ontological value. 
Sensation and thought are not separately 
capable of bringing us to reality. The 
knowledge of reality involves a moral 
activity to which sensation and thought 
are alike ancillary. Life does not pas¬ 
sively receive truth; it actively con¬ 
stitutes it. Through the moral will man 
obtains the certainty of God. But this 
is possible, not because God is apart from 
man, but because he is in man. Laber- 
thonnifere protects his doctrine of im¬ 
manence against pantheism. God is 
the inspirer, and God is the prize of life— 
the end toward which human endeavor 
tends. God has reality without man 
as well as in man. ^^Just as we affirm 
ourselves freely by Him, so He by us 
freely affirms Himself; yet with this 
difference, that we if we willed to affirm 
ourselves without Him would lose our¬ 
selves, while He could affirm Himself 
without us and yet lose nothing of the 
fulness of being.** Thus the affirma¬ 
tion of reality becomes a moral act; and 
every such act has a moral value pro¬ 
portional to the indwelling in the 
human agent of the immanent God. 
Truth therefore is never a static quantity 
but always dynamic and relative. Each 
truth affirmed, being vitally related to 


life itself, becomes a starting-point for 
new moral ventures, each harvest of 
truth but seed for a new sowing. 

The Programme of Modernism is 
anxious to refute the charge of agnos¬ 
ticism. Spencer*s conception of the 
Unknowable is repudiated by the Mod¬ 
ernists. The view of knowledge as a 
fimction of activity, a view derived from 
the results of science and psychology, 
breaks down “the fictitious barriers 
between thought and will** of scholastic 
philosophy and really results in vastly 
extending the area of the Knowable. 
There exist in the human spirit other 
powers than the argiunentative reason, 
and powers no less reliable for attaining 
truth. The writers deny the novelty of 
their principle of vital immanence, 
traced in the Encyclical to modem 
Protestant thought. They cite New¬ 
man, Augustine, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, and use the words of Aquinas 
himself that “a natural desire can never 
be a delusion.** Even the Vatican 
definitions cited in the Encyclical in 
condemnation of Modernism are shown 
to bear the interpretation of immanence. 

Immanentism leads the Modernists 
to an altogether imtraditional respect 
for the non-Christian religions, and 
accordingly they are charged in the 
Encyclical with admitting that “all 
religions are true.** The position really 
taken is that the ethnic faiths are 
relatively beneficial, as representing a 
moral advance on the environment in 
which they arose. Their relation to 
Christianity is that of the less perfect 
to the more perfect. Arguments are 
freely drawn from the fathers of the 
Logos theology in support of the 
Modernist contention. Did not Justin 
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recognize the truth of the Stoic doctrine 
of the Logos Spermatikos, and so regard 
as Christians those who in former times 
lived according to the Logos, like 
Socrates, Heraclitus, and Abraham ? 

The Evolatioii of Do^ma 

The Modernists have closely observed 
the history of the formulation of the 
dogmas of the church, applying to the 
subject the methods and hypotheses of 
genetic historical study. To them dog¬ 
ma has no aspect of finality, but rather 
the aspect of continuous evolution, 
reflecting the evolving forms of life 
itself. Loisy, the keenest of the Mod¬ 
ernist biblical critics, has perhaps most 
clearly expressed this conception. In 
Autour d'un Petit LivrCj a sheaf of 
letters to French churchmen in defense 
of positions taken in his former work, 
U£vangUe et r£glise, he traces the evolu¬ 
tion of Christology from the resurrection 
to Chalcedon (pp. 119-29). That Chris¬ 
tology was not explicitly, formally, and 
authoritatively taught (p. 156) but pro¬ 
gressively wrought out in theological 
travail. The actual consciousness of 
Jesus largely escapes the historian. Tra¬ 
dition plays a decisive part in the for¬ 
mulation of his teaching in the New 
Testament as well as in the Fathers. 
The Christology develops from the Jew¬ 
ish messianic conception, with its under¬ 
lying ideas of predestination and of the 
unique part of the Messiah. But ^^le 
Christ historique, dans rhumanit6 de son 
‘service* est assez grand pour justifier la 
Christologie, et la Christologie n’est pas 
besoin d*avoir 6 t 6 enseign6e expresse- 
ment par Jesus pour 6tre vraie.** 

Modernism is careful to repudiate 
all connection with liberal Protestantism 


in asserting these positions. Indeed 
Loisy’s £vangile is a rather severe 
critique of Hamack’s Das Wesen des 
Christentums. He criticizes Hamack for 
taking a portion of the reported teaching 
of Jesus and making it absolute, while 
it is really to be regarded as all tradi- 
tiohal and relative. The Modernists do 
not seek a new basis for dogma by dis¬ 
criminating in detail between genuine 
and interpolated elements in the teach¬ 
ing ascribed to Jesus. Instead they 
would conserve all church dogma but 
put it all through a process of reinter¬ 
pretation as an expression of the reli¬ 
gious life of the centuries through which 
it was given form. Tyrrell in Chris¬ 
tianity at the Crossroads is equally 
concerned to distinguish between the 
“liberal** subjective methods and the 
Modernist conservation of dogmatic 
values. 

On the other hand Modernism rebels 
against the Scholastic domination. Tyr-' 
rell is able to show Cardinal Mercier 
that “history with its revelations of the 
evolution of Scripture, Hierarchy, and 
Dogma, has shattered the synthesis of 
Scholastic theology.’* The value of 
dogma is the value of the living facts 
which it represents, and depends not on 
the form but on the spirit. Tyrrell 
makes an example of the Athanasian 
Creed as follows: 

“If in the Athanasian Creed the words, 
‘This is the Catholic Faith which except 
a man believe faithfully he cannot be 
saved,’ referred, as they seem, to the 
foregoing theological analysis, they 
would be ridiculous. Their only toler¬ 
able sense is, ‘This is the analysis of 
the Catholic Faith, of those facts and 
truths by which a man must live (or 
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of that supernatural world in which he 
must live) if he is to be saved.”' Thus 
the Modernist sets himself free from the 
letter of dogma into the spirit of it. 
The Catholic faith is something superior 
and antecedent to its expression in 
dogma. Dogma is implicit in Catholic 
Christianity and is evolved by it in the 
course of history. Again he remarks: 

“What is characteristically Christian 
and Catholic in the lives of the greatest 
saints .... obtained among the 
Apostles and first disciples of Christ 
generations before the said complexities 
were called into existence." 

It seems open to question whether 
the framers of the Athanasian Creed 
would be satisfied with such an interpre¬ 
tation of their words. The Fathers of 
the church in the age of the great creeds 
were not Modernists, and “high" inter¬ 
pretations of dogma were the rule 
among them. The framers of creeds as 
a rule were interested, not in making a 
s3aithesis of experience, but in dealing 
blows at theological opponents. They 
not infrequently showed a disposition 
to bind the believer to the letter. It is 
admittedly a distinct spiritual advan¬ 
tage to free one's self from the letter 
of an exacting creed while yet deriving 
a positive value from it, even by the 
use of a rather fanciful interpretation of 
history. But there are sure to be those 
who will gain more by rejecting some 
elements of dogma outright—elements 
which history does not show to be 
naturally formulated group beliefs, but 
to partake of party spleenfulness. It is 
not only the form but the spirit of such 
portions of dogma that is to be criticized. 

Still the Modernists are seeking to do 
for their church an inestimable service. 


It is nothing less than to cure it of 
that disease which Fogazzaro has diag¬ 
nosed as “the spirit of immobility." 
And it is because the conception of 
vital immanence accords so well with 
the historical view of dogma that 
Modernism puts the papacy into a 
panic. It has a doctrine of life by 
which the historical critique is sup¬ 
ported. The decree LamefUabili exhib¬ 
its the hysteria of the Vatican in the 
insult to historical science contained in 
No. 39 of its list of Modernist errors. 
Here the position is condemned that 
“the opinions concerning the origin of 
the sacraments with which the fathers 
of Trent were imbued, and which cer¬ 
tainly influenced their dogmatic canons, 
are very different from those which now 
rightly obtain among historians who ex¬ 
amine into Christianity." Rome shrinks 
from the historical as well as from the 
philosophical argument. 

The Fanotion of Do^ma 

These views on the development of 
dogma are accompanied by explicit 
statements regarding its function in 
religion today. Among the epithets 
used in the Encyclical Pascendi to 
portray Modernism in fearsome colors 
for the warning of the faithful is the 
phrase “the synthesis of all heresies." 
Yet the Modernists without exception 
avow their acceptance of the whole 
body of ecclesiastical dogma and 
have testified to their sincerity in this 
by refusing to be driven into schism. 

The real grievance is that they 
understand by dogma something new 
and strange, something spiritual rather 
than formal, springing from life and 
issuing in life. Le Roy in his Dogtne et 
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Critique has presented the Modernist 
view of the function of dogma. To 
Le Roy dogma is not a cage for thought 
but a practical aid to religious life. It 
is to be interpreted in no absolute 
sense but adapted to the needs of life. 
Many of the terms used in the familiar 
church dogmas are metaphorical and 
‘‘inconvertible into concepts.*' Thus the 
idea of the personality of God if defined 
yields anthropomorphism; if undefined 
it results in agnosticism. But if taken 
not as absolute truth but as a practical 
direction for life, the dogma of God's 
personality enjoins behavior toward 
God like right behavior toward known 
persons. Similarly the doctrine of the 
real presence, while not capable of 
rationalization, may suggest the atti* 
tude of spirit one would take if Christ 
were visibly present. Thus the primary 
use of dogma is as a guide to practical 
conduct. 

While it is easy to see how dogma 
may be so interpreted as to serve the 
practical uses here suggested, the actual 
result of such a process is not quite 
what Le Roy asserts. What has actu¬ 
ally been done is not so much to make 
dogma a guide to the practice of religion 
as to make the practice of religion a 
guide to dogma—to explain the unde¬ 
termined value of dogma by the recog¬ 
nized values of practice. Surely if 
dogma is to have any religious value it 
must have some theological value, since 
it has been formulated as a compendium 
of accepted theology. Le Roy does not 
deny it this value but regards it as 
entirely secondary. 

The Anglican Modernist A. L. LiUey 
describes the Modernist attitude as 
denying that dogma is the mathematical 


sum of truths. Instead Modernism 
asserts that dogma is “a body of 
truth fitshioned by the soul of truth 
which inhabits it." It does not concern 
itself witii the defense of dogmas per se 
but seeks to connect them with religion 
itself. “Modernism rejects no dogma, 
but transforms all." Tyrrell empha¬ 
sizes the religious value of dogma for 
minds informed by science. They can 
still find “a mystical Christ, crucified 
in the Eucharist, in the chalice the 
sufferings .... of all God's victims, 
—of those who in His cause have gone 
out like Christ as sheep in the midst of 
wolves." 

Other writers, however, give more 
attention to the function of dogma as 
a basis for further progress in the dis¬ 
covery of truth. M. Denis, controller 
of the publication Annates de philosophie 
chritienne^ is quoted by Lilley {Modern^ 
ism, p. 28) as lamenting that this view 
has not been taken in France: “Dogma 
is a light to lead us on; we have made 
it a barrier beyond which we dare not 

go.We have no relations with 

anything that is vital, neither with 
science nor with society nor with the 
state." 

The Modernist attitude to dogma is 
entirely consistent with the democrati¬ 
zation of the church. Tyrrell accepts 
the accusation that Modernists regard 
authority as resting on “the agreement 
of individual minds" and contrasts 
this with the present papal dictatorship. 
Loisy's £vangUe was condemned on the 
ground that “it is calculated seriously 
to disturb th^ belief of the faithful in the 
fimdamental dogmas of Catholic teach¬ 
ing." The list of teachings imperiled 
concludes with “ the divine institution of 
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the Episcopate and of the Sovereign 
Pontificate.” The triumph of Modern¬ 
ism would assuredly spell the doom of 
the “ Sovereign Pontificate,” for it would 
give authority to “the agreement of 
individual minds.” 

It is doubtful if the methods taken 
for the suppression of Modernism have 
succeeded even in seriously hampering 
its propaganda. Recent events are cal¬ 
culated to revive radical tendencies in 


the church and to bring about a state 
of mind in which Modernist views will 
be considered more favorably than was 
to be expected ten years ago. The 
Encyclical Pascendi deplores the influ¬ 
ence of the movement upon the yoimg; 
to which Tyrrell replies: “If the 
yoimg are, with us we have only to 
wait. A generation more and the whole 
world will be with us” {Mediaevalism^ 
p. 120). 


HUMOR IN THE BIBLE 


M. C. HAZARD, PH.D. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


People do not go to the Bible for 
amusement. It is not a book of jokes. 
Very likely many have been so impressed 
with its gravity that they have gone over 
its pages without discovering anything 
in it which savors of wit. It is such a 
serious book, and is regarded with such 
reverence, that doubtless some will be 
shocked by the assertion that it has in 
it occasional gleams of humor. That, 
however, is the fact, and does not at all 
lower its ethical standard. Containing 
as it does such a great variety of writ¬ 
ings, and being a divine-human book, 
it was inevitable that some of its pages 
should be lightened by wit. This should 
not be surprising inasmuch as the 
faculty of humor is God-given. It is 
often used against him, but can be 
employed for his honor and his kingdom. 
Henry Ward Beecher defended the use 
of it in the pulpit by saying that wit is 
the keenest weapon known; and why 


should it not be employed for God 
instead of only for the devil? Jesus 
himself indulged in wit and irony, 
as will be later shown, to the con¬ 
fusion of his foes and the delight of his 
friends. 

A most enjoyable bit of irony is to 
be found in Judges 9:7-21. Abimelech, 
son of Jerubbaal, slew all of his brethren 
except Jotham, the youngest, who 
escaped by hiding. On the day that 
Abimelech was made king, Jotham 
stood on the top of Mount Gerizim, 
where he told this parable to the men 
of Shechem at its foot: The trees 
sought for a king to reign over them. 
They successively invited the olive tree, 
the fig tree, and the vine, but each 
decUned because it was usefully engaged 
in fruit-bearing, and did not care for the 
empty honor of waving to and fro over 
the trees. At last they turned to the 
bramble—and it consented 1 
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The men of Shechem needed no 
interpretation of that fable. Abimelech 
was the bramble, and the bramble was a 
fruitless, prickly, worthless, detestable 
thing. After telling that story, no 
wonder that Jotham ran for his life! 
It was a shaft that went straight to 
the mark, and was so appreciated that 
it never was forgotten, and eventually 
was incorporated in the national history. 
Doubtless it caused Abimelech to be 
known all his life as ‘‘the Bramble.’' 

Elijah in his contest with the priests 
of Baal (I Kings 18:22-40) has given 
us an example of the keenest kind of 
irony. It is in his taimting them with 
their failure to secure from Baal an 
answer to their appeals to send down 
fire to bum their sacrifice. He had 
challenged them to make such a test, 
the deity who answered by fire to be 
declared God. The first opportimity 
was given to the priests of Baal, and 
they had called unavailingly upon that 
god from morning until noon. Up to 
that time Elijah had left them undis¬ 
turbed. “And it came to pass at 
noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
said. Cry aloud; for he is a god: either 
he is musing, or he is gone aside, or 
he is on a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeth, and must be awaked.” 

Notice the stinging nature of each 
gibe: “Cry aloud”—they had been 
doing that for six long hours. “For he 
is a god”—^according to their claim, 
and therefore had the power to do as 
they asked. “He is musing”—so 
absorbed in meditation as to be oblivi¬ 
ous of everything. “He is gone aside” 
—whence your appeal is inopportime. 
“He is on a journey”—gone beyond 
the reach of your cries. “Peradventure 


he sleepeth, and must be awaked”— 
as though he were a mere man. 

While this mordant sarcasm was 
calculated to arouse the priests of 
Baal to frenzy, as it did, so that they 
cried aloud more passionately still, it 
was meant especially to beget in the 
Jews a deep scorn of Baal as an impo¬ 
tent god. Upon those who heard this 
withering irony, Baal could have no 
further hold. 

One of the most serious books of the 
Bible is that of Job. It portrays the 
gloom and despair of a man over¬ 
whelmed by affliction. Suffering physi¬ 
cally, and more mentally, he needed to 
receive S3anpathy from his friends. 
Instead, they irritated him by persist¬ 
ently asserting that he must have 
deeply sinned in order to be so greatly 
punished. Indignant at their pertina¬ 
cious attempts to convict him of guilt, 
he calls them “miserable comforters,” 
“physicians of no value,” “forgers of 
lies.” They arrogated to themselves 
such superiority in discernment and 
understanding that he retorted in this 
bit of cutting satire: 

No doubt ye are the people, 

^And wisdom shall die with you. 

—^Job 12:3. 

The caustic quality of this remark has 
tickled all the ages since, and has often 
been used to prick overweening 
conceit. 

In the course of their debate Job 
accuses his friends of speaking im- 
righteously and deceitfully for God in 
endeavoring to uphold the orthodox 
doctrine of that day that all severe 
affliction was retributive and hence 
deserved (13:7-12). Note the humor 
in the idea, that they could defend it 
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only by justifying it wrongfully and 
consciously falsely as God’s method of 
showing his wrath. Observe also the 
irony of the questions, “Will ye show 
partiality to him? Will ye contend 
for God?”—^as if he desired a one¬ 
sided, quibbling justification of his 
dealings with men, or needed any to 
defend him. Trenchantly he continues: 
“He will surely reprove you, if ye do 
secretly show partiality”—even when 
it is exhibited for himselfl They were 
doing this Against their own inner 
convictions, and Job is telling them 
that in doing that they were not earning 
God’s approval, as they thought, but 
his rebuke by speaking untruths or mis¬ 
applying actual truths, however piously 
they uttered them. Let everyone learn 
from this that God is intolerant of any 
uncandid argument, even when used 
to uphold the most orthodox doctrine. 

The Book of Proverbs now and then 
enforces a wise saying by putting it in 
a humorous way. To the injunction 
not to withhold correction from the 
child, it is dryly added, “For if thou 
beat him with the rod he will not die” 
(23:14)—^no matter how hard he may 
yell! A wrangling woman is twice 
characterized in this eminently satis¬ 
factory way: “It is better to dwell in 
the comer of a housetop than with a 
contentious woman in a wide house” 
(21:9; 25:24). Speaker’s Commentary 
wittily interprets this as meaning that 
a man had better endure all the winds, 
rains, and storms on the unprotected 
housetop than be subjected to the 
unceasing tempest of a brawling woman 
within. The emphasis, however, seems 
to be laid upon the small, restricted 
chamber in the comer of the housetop 


as against the “wide” rooms below. 
It is better to live alone in such an 
inconvenient place, where one can have 
peace, than to dwell in the commodious 
house itself with a bickering woman, for, 
however wide the house, there is no 
escape from her! The proverbialist 
goes farther and says: “It is better 
to dwell in a desert land,” which is 
voiceless and lonely, “than with a 
contentious and fretful woman ”(21:19). 
He likens a contentious woman to “a 
continual dropping in a very rainy 
day” (27:15), and declares that “the 
contentions of a wife are a continual 
dropping” (19:13). All of which sug¬ 
gests that henpecked husbands might 
do well to recommend to their wives 
the careful reading of the Book of 
Proverbs! 

To the writer of the Book of Proverbs 
the sluggard is no more esteemed than 
the contentious'woman. He transfixes 
him also with the arrows of his wit. 
He characterizes him as “wiser in his 
own conceit than seven men that can 
render a reason” (26:16). He thus 
takes off the way that he clings to his 
bed: “As the door tumeth upon its 
hinges’’^—^without leaving them—“so 
doth the sluggard [turn] upon his bed” 
—^without leaving it! His indolence is 
so great that he will declare that there 
is a lion in the streets (22:13; 26:13), 
to justify himself for staying idle in the 
house. He is represented as not liking 
to exert himself even in eating: “The 
sluggard burieth his hand in the dish, 
and will not so much as bring it to his 
mouth again” (19:24); “The sluggard 
burieth his hand in the dish; it wearieth 
him to bring it again to his mouth” 
(26:15). This exaggeration of the sliig- 
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gard’s laziness humorously burlesques 
his disinclination to exertion even if it 
is to result in giving him pleasure. 

Without attempting to exhaust all 
the examples of humor in the Old 
Testament, let us turn to the New and 
to the great Teacher himself for some 
instances of its use by him. 

Jesus had caused a blind and dumb 
man both to see and speak. It was 
believed that his afflictions had been 
caused by a demon, and that they were 
removed by the casting out of the 
demon. The Pharisees sought to dis¬ 
credit Jesus by alleging that he cast out 
demons through Beelzebub, the prince of 
the demons. The Saviour made clear 
how ridiculous was such an assertion 
by showing that that would be dividing 
a kingdom against itself, and that would 
be self-destructive. After thus settling 
the matter by serious argument, he 
turned to the Pharisees with the dis¬ 
comfiting question, “And if I by 
Beelzebub cast out demons, by whom do 
your sons cast them out Could any 
thrust have been keener? For their 
“sons’* were their disciples whom they 
were instructing in the process of 
exorcising demons! 

Jesus had many a tilt with the 
Pharisees, and always to their worsting. 
As he was teaching in the temple they 
came to him with the questions, “By 
what authority doest thou these things ? 
and who gave thee this authority?’* 
(Matt. 21:23). By “these things” the 
questioners meant everything which 
Jesus had been doing—his teaching, 
working of miracles, cleansing of the 
temple, etc. They were seeking for a 
pretext to excommunicate him. If he 
should say that he was divinely author¬ 


ized^ they would denounce him as a 
presumptuous impostor; if he should 
admit that he had no warrant either 
from God or from the properly consti¬ 
tuted ecclesiastical authorities, it would 
be very easy to dispose of him. The 
Pharisees thought that Jesus would be 
surely impaled on one of the horns of 
this dilenuna. But mark how cleverly 
he put them at disadvantage with a 
counter-dilenuna! He promised to an¬ 
swer their question if they would answer 
one that he should propound: “The 
baptism of John, whence was it? from 
heaven or from men?” This simple 
query was embarrassing. The Phari¬ 
sees had to consult among themselves 
before they made any reply at all. 
They saw that if they said, “From 
heaven,” he would say, “Why then did 
ye not believe on him?” And they did 
not dare to say, “From men,” because 
that would stir up the anger of the 
multitude, for all held John to be a 
prophet. So they dodged the issue, 
and meekly said, “We know not.” 
That was hard for the Pharisees to 
say publicly. And they submissively 
received Jesus’ answer, “Neither tell I 
you by what authority I do th^ 
things.” In wit the Savior was more 
than a match for his foes. 

There is a deft touch of humor in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son . It is 
where it is said that the wa)rward 
young man “came to himself”—the 
intimation being that in his sad fling he 
had been beside himself, and at last 
had discovered the fact. He was struck 
with the ridiculousness of the situation. 
He was starving when he might have 
plenty. He was living on husks when 
he might have loaves of bread. He had 
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been despising the stay-at-home son, 
pluming himself as being much more 
knowing, and now realized what a fool 
he had been. The parable emphasizes 
the insanity of all prodigal sons—they 
are beside themselves. 

The narratives of the parables. The 
Selfish Neighbor (Luke 11:5-8) and 
The Unjust Judge (Luke 18:2-fi), present 
some amusing circumstances. The first 
is a supposed case of one going to a 
friend’s house at midnight and pleading 
for three loaves because of the coming 
of a friend from a long journey, and 
there is nothing to set before him. He 
is refused by the neighbor because the 
door is shut and he is in bed and his 
children with him. Mark Jesus’ com¬ 
ment on this: “I say unto you. Though 
he will not rise and give him because he 
is his friend, yet because of his impor¬ 
tunity he will arise and give him as 
many as he needeth.” All that the 
man has to do to secure all that he 
wants is to keep pounding on the door! 

In the second parable there is an 
unrighteous judge who feared not God 
nor regarded man. He was beset by a 
widow to afford her redress for a wrong. 
The poor woman had no money with 
which to bribe, no rank, no influence, no 
eloquence even. She had nothing but 
persistence, but that won out for her! 
The judge could not stand the annoy¬ 
ance of her unceasing importunity, and 
he surrendered. “Because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest 
she wear me out by her continual com¬ 
ing.” Many a man has been nagged into 
doing that which he was reluctant to do. 

Now think of making use of such 
laughable instances to encourage perse¬ 
verance in prayer! And yet how 


forcibly they do! One might well 
give up trying to soften the heart of 
a selfish neighbor, but there is every 
inducement to keep on with one’s 
petitions to God, who is so sympathetic 
and pitiful. If one can succeed by 
pertinacity with a selfish friend, how 
sure we should be that when we present 
our needs to God we have but to ask, 
and it shall be given; to seek, and we 
shall find; to knock, and it shall be 
opened! The same reasoning applies 
to the unrighteous judge, only still more 
forcibly, for he was harder to move than 
the neighbor. He did not wish to 
avenge the widow, but did, lest she 
should make life intolerable for him. 
On the other hand, God is sensitive to 
the wrongs of his elect, and his ears are 
ever open to their cries. If a friendless 
widow can succeed with a pitiless judge, 
with how much more assurance can 
those who are cruelly oppressed or are 
unjustly treated look to God for redress ? 
Thus this parable, like its mate, serves 
as a springboard from which one can 
leap to a higher faith. 

Let us not forget the humor with 
which Jesus sketches the Pharisee in 
the parable of The Pharisee and the 
Publican (Luke 18:10-14). “The Phari¬ 
see stood”—apparently well forward, 
where he could be noted of men, after 
the Pharisee usage. “And prayed thus 
with himself”—^not to God, for he asked 
for nothing; his prayer was merely a 
self-congratulation. He did express his 
gratitude after this fashion: “God, I 
thank thee that I am not as the rest of 
men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or 
even as this publican.” He divided the 
world into two classes—himself and the 
rest of mankind 1 In his own estimation 
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he was by eminence the saint. The pres¬ 
ence of this publican gave him a special 
satisfaction with himself. He called the 
attention of God to this tax-collector as 
a specimen of awful depravity which 
brought more clearly forward into light 
his own unexampled goodness. 

The publican absolutely reverses the 
picture, and here all humor disappears. 
He stands “afar off”—^where he will 
attract no notice. Overcome with a 
sense of his own unworthiness, he 
“would not so much as lift up his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote his breast, 
saying, God, be thou merciful to me a 
sinner.” The margin in the Revision has 
it “the sinner,” thus placing in contrast 
the proud, self-termed exceptional saint 
with the humble, self-accused exceeding 
sinner. And to the comfort and joy of 
allhumble souls Jesus said of this publi¬ 
can, “This man went down to his house 
justified rather than the other.” 

Space forbids the mention of other 
instances of Jesus' wit and humor 


though the list is not exhausted. It is 
marvelous how many consider the Bible 
as a dry-as-dust book, and yawn at the 
very idea of reading it! Of course they 
read it but casually, and do not at all 
comprehend it. Tbe fact is that it is 
so varied in its contents that it has in 
it that which will fit in with every 
mood. It is not filled with tiresome 
platitudes concerning evil and good. 
It has in it tragedy and comedy, thril¬ 
ling heroism and pitiable weakness, war 
and peace, love and hate, friendship and 
enmity, logic and wit, the finest of 
prose and poetry, history and biography, 
prophecy and fulfilment, inspiring exam¬ 
ples of constancy to God and truth and 
repulsive instances of betrayal and 
treachery—in short it is thoroughly 
human, but shot through with divine 
inspiration, so that one sees everything 
with the significance it has in the eyes 
of God. Such a book dull! It can be 
dull only to those who are really unac* 
quainted with it. 
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THE RESTORATION OF PALESTINE TO THE 
JEWS AND THE DOCTRINE OF PRO¬ 
PHETIC INSPIRATION 


HUGH BAKER, D.B. 
Berkeley, California 


It was reported that during his cam¬ 
paign in Palestine General Allenby had 
spent at least one whole night, along 
with another scholar, studying the Bible 
for the purpose of gaining grater light 
upon the Hebrew people. The result 
of that burning of the all-night oil was 
not stated. But a very important ques¬ 
tion is thereby suggested: Did they come 
to the conclusion that the Old Testament 
was to be taken literally in its many 
prophetic statements that Jerusalem was 
to become the center of political and 
military world-domination ? 

Among such passages may be men¬ 
tioned the following: Isa. 2:2-4, Jeru¬ 
salem the center of world-worship of 
Jehovah, the source of “law and the 
word of Jehovah,” thus insuring, by a 
Hebrew imperialism, the beating of 
“swords into plowshares and spears into 
pruning hooks”; Isa., chap, ii, the 
reign of the ideal David, who shall stand 
“for an ensign of the peoples, unto whom 
shall the nations seek; and his resting 
place shall be glorious” (see 14:32; 
24:21-23; 42:1-9); Isa., chap. 40, the 
power of Jehovah, the only God, exerted 
in behalf of Zion, and his exaltation 
among the nations (chaps. 41, 43,44, 45, 
60); Isa., chap. 49, Jehovah for Israel and 
Israel triumphant against odds. (The 
exiles shall return from distant lands. 
“The children of thy bereavement shall 


yet say in thine ears. The place is too 
strait for me; give place to me that I 

may dwell.And kings shall be 

thy nursing fathers, and their queens 
thy nursing mothers; they shall bow 
down to thee with their faces to the earth 
and lick the dust of thy feet; and thou 
shalt know that I am Jehovah, and they 
that wait for me shall not be put to 
shame. ”) 

Numerous passages indicate Jehovah’s 
exaltation among the Gentiles, not only 
such as are found in the latter part of 
Isaiah, but some also in the Psalms 
(see Pss. 22:27,28; 68:29,31-35). Mai. 
I: II, 14 may be cited to the same effect. 
Some of these passages are highly ethical 
and spiritual in their import, such as 
Isa., chaps. 53 and 55; yet they indicate 
the exaltation and supremacy of Israel. 
Psalm 2 is characteristic of this suprem¬ 
acy, while Ps. 72 sings the praises of 
Jehovah’s king and the homage that 
shall be rendered him, for “his name 
shall endure forever, his name shall be 
continued as long as the sun, and men 
shall be blessed in him, all nations 
shall call him happy.” All this is based 
on the wonders wrought by Jehovah 
in Israel’s past history as traditional 
belief had brought it down from the 
birth of the Hebrew people. Isaiah, 
chap. 51, begins in that strain. Psalm 
78 weaves together Israel’s miracu- 
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lous history and her rebellion against 
Jehovah, and closes with the triumph of 
the sanctuary on Moimt Zion and the 
Davidic reign. A late view, probably 
arising by comparison with the heathen 
worship oj the heavens, reveals Jehovah’s 
power by virtue of his creation of the 
heavenly worlds (see Isa. 40:26; 42:5; 
45:18). Out of this view of Jehovah’s 
exaltation and power grew the prophetic 
absolute confidence in the triumph of 
Israel as a nation. 

Now if such passages are to be inter¬ 
preted literally—as God’s irrevocable 
revelation of the future, coming to pass 
by virtue of divine inspiration, suspended 
in the execution until the present—then 
there is grave danger to the future peace 
of the world lurking behind our tradi¬ 
tional doctrine of the divine source of 
the Scriptures. For the will of God, if 
indeed he has promulgated one on such 
matters, in such a manner and to such 
an end, is final, and no manipulation 
of political events by men can ulti¬ 
mately stay his hand. Unfortunately 
this doctrine is held not alone by many 
present-day Christians but is also part 
of the religious beliefs of many Jews, 
through whom it has come down from 
ancient times and from whom it was 
inherited by the early Christian church. 

Are the Jews to return in large num¬ 
bers to Palestine ? Such is the purpose 
of the Zionist movement. Are they to 
build a greater Jerusalem and finally 
control the world by force of arms, even 
through the beneficence of Jehovah’s 
law and the glory of his worship ? Are 
there enough Jews in the world who 
seriously believe this and who may be 
relied upon to help carry it into execu¬ 
tion? Then, although this plan may 


appear too far distant for the present 
generation to give it serious considera¬ 
tion, a Jewish outbreak at some future 
date is almost inevitable. 

Or, is there no danger whatsoever of 
a future Jewish uprising, with certain 
leaders in control at Jerusalem? Let 
us not be deceived, so long as the tradi¬ 
tional doctrine of final Jewish control 
of the world is held. So the rest of the 
world quite felt its safety as “one that 
nods and winks behind a slowly dying 
fire” of preparedness when the “himgry 
people” (for conquest) of Germany 
suddenly sprang upon them. And the 
Germans claimed to be the chosen people 
of Jehovah, bent upon world-dominion 
in the name of the Lord. 

Several views may be taken of the 
situation as indicated above. Among 
them are: 

I. That prophecy indicates that the 
glory of the Hebrew reign and the world- 
supremacy of Jerusalem are yet in the 
future. Not only the orthodox Jews 
believe this, but many Christians take 
this view of the literal interpretation 
of prophecy. This view holds that Jews 
in large numbers are to return to Jeru¬ 
salem and that in some miraculous 
manner God is to assist them in the 
re-establishment of their nationality and 
in the conquest of the world. (Chris¬ 
tians who hold to the return of the Jews 
interpose the second coming of Christ 
and his rulership of the world.) If 
enough orthodox Jews could be held 
to this position, then there is another 
world-war coming. To such Jews the 
present seems to be “the set time” “to 
favor Zion” (Ps. 102:13), 
for the renewal of the Jewish nation in 
Palestine at the hands of the Allies and 
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the United States. This position is 
based upon doctrines of biblical inspira¬ 
tion and revelation as now held by many 
Jews and Christians and still taught in 
some theological schools and preached 
from many pulpits. 

We may make indictments against 
this literal mode of interpretation as 
follows: First, those Christians who 
believe in the doctrine of literal inter¬ 
pretation of the Scriptures cannot adjust 
the New Testament to the Old on this 
point. Matthew, chaps. 24, 25, which 
are held by the literalists to be prophetic, 
do not contain any hint of the restora¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, but rather suggest its 
destruction, precedent to the Parousia 
(see 24:29-31; add to this 23:37, 38). 
The same is true of the parallel apoc¬ 
alypses of Mark, chap. 13, and of 
Luke, chap. 21. Paul believed not in 
an earthly restoration but in destruction, 
after matters had gone from bad to 
worse, as an accompaniment of the 
second coming of Christ; there is not 
even any room in his epistles for a mil¬ 
lennium. In the Book of Revelation 
the destruction of the apocalyptic Baby¬ 
lon—^whether Rome or Jerusalem—is 
preceded by the battle of Armageddon 
(16:16), which leads to the Christian 
millennium (chap. 20), after which, in 
a brief space of time, the devil and his 
cohorts are miraculously destroyed as 
they ‘‘compassed the camp of the saints 
about, and the beloved city,” all of 
which dissolves to give place to the new 
Jerusalem, which is an eternal city for 
the immortals and not a restored earthly 
Jerusalem, ruler of the world. There is 
here no prophecy that can at all be com¬ 
pared to the Old Testament prophetic 
ideal, earthly Jerusalem. The incon¬ 


sistency is obvious and with literalistic 
basis could only be accounted for upon 
th^ ground that God had changed his 
mind, which, by the assumption of his 
nature and character, is an absurdity. 

Secondly, the Old Testament utter¬ 
ances on the supremacy of Jerusalem 
are accompanied by too much that is 
human to warrant accepting them as 
revelations from God in the literalistic 
sense. The reference could not be to 
the distant future, for the idolatrous 
systems of Israel’s neighbors furnish 
the background of many of them, and 
it cannot be a fair principle of interpreta¬ 
tion to extract these as local and 
temporal and leave the balance intact 
as predictive of other times and condi¬ 
tions. 

Thirdly, the Miraculous Prodigies 
enter too largely into the prophetic 
picture to warrant a literal interpreta¬ 
tion. God does not so intervene either 
in nature or human history. The con¬ 
cept was fine enough in its day; it was 
full of that spirit of hope by which the 
world was saved from the baleful in¬ 
fluence of its own pessimism. But a 
scientific age cannot believe in the will 
of God disturbing his orderly ways in 
life by a process which, of its own state¬ 
ment, is very mechanical. Like the 
doctrine of the second coming of Christ 
in visible form to rule the world, it in¬ 
volves too great, too sudden, and too 
mechanical a change in human nature. 

2. A second view may be taken that 
the doctrine of inspiration recognizes the 
limitations of the human agency, while 
yet holding to the divine revelation of 
the essential truth. 

This seeks to preserve the idea of 
revelation from God as authority for 
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what is outstanding in Judaism and 
Chirstianity. Certain facts and events 
must be held, it is assumed, as pre¬ 
determined by God as centers around 
which spiritual life may gather, and the 
Holy Spirit really moved the prophets 
in their look into the future. 

The objection to this view is largely 
involved in the foregoing. To this may 
be added the difficulties of separating 
the essential from the nonessential. 
One person might satisfy himself as 
to what was the work of the Spirit and 
what was the mere utterance of the 
prophet. Another person might not 
thus rightly divide the word of truth. 
Such differences of opinion exist between 
schools of interpretation at the present 
time. 

This view need not hold to the suprem¬ 
acy of Jerusalem. The prophecies 
may be interpreted as fulfilled in the 
fact of Christian spirituality arising in 
Palestine and takmg its spread from 
Jerusalem to “the uttermost parts of 
the earth.” 

3. The view may be held that the 
prophetic inspiration was human, though 
rising into the atmosphere of spiritual 
truth and there partaking partially of 
what is eternally true with God. The 
various activities of man’s psychical 
natiure are sufficient to lead him to 
apprehension of God, beginning on a low 
plane, as history clearly declares, and 
rising to a comprehension of things 
divine by varying degrees until the best 
Christian concepts of today are held. 
This does not rule out the providence 


of God, but it rightly calls attention to 
the human agency in the process of 
revelation. Prophetic activities are to 
be seen in such mystic experiences as 
recorded of Isaiah’s call'(chap. 6) and 
that of Ezekiel (chaps, i and 2). The 
process was one of objectifying what was 
subjective in prophetic experience, leav¬ 
ing the objective concept to be rectified 
by the fuller psychical development and 
critical processes of the modem scientific 
era. 

From this point of view the prophetic 
utterances concerning the glory and the 
supremacy of Jerusalem are to be taken 
as patriotic poems, noble in their con¬ 
cepts and racial feelings, but not bearing 
with them any eventual truth. Speak¬ 
ing at the Sinai temple, Chicago, Dr. 
Jastrow, of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, declared, “The modem concept 
of Zionism is based largely on literal 
belief of biblical prophecies and upon 
sentiment. There is today no real 
Jewish nation, and we Jews may as well 
reconcile ourselves to that fact. The 
orthodox Jew still believes his people 
will inhabit Zion, prays for it and hopes 
for it—^but it is sheer sentiment, devoid 
of practical application.” 

We cannot ask the Jew to cease to be 
patriotic, but we may insist upon his 
contribution to the common thought 
and welfare of humanity. And even 
more may we insist that the present 
return of a group of Jews to Jemsalem 
is utterly unrelated to any physical 
coming of Jesus to establish a world- 
empire with Jemsalem as its center. 
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Pra^made Denial of the Finality of 
Deaire in Gondnet 

The International Journal of Ethics for 
July contains a reply by Boyd H. Bode to 
an article recently published in the Harvard 
Law Review on Natural Law/’ by Justice 
Oliver Wendell Homes. Justice Holmes 
states that the belief in natural law as an 
absolute standard for conduct has its origin 
in the fact that jurists act on individual 
preferences, without looking for a transcen¬ 
dental basis for these preferences, or, at 
most, deriving them from certain a priori 
rights and duties by an unconsdoiis subter¬ 
fuge. From the proposition that men 
have certain impulses or desires which are 
not to be argued about, it follows that 
problems of conduct are limited to the 
selection of the means for the satisfaction 
of these desires. Philosophy, according to 
this view, instead of seeking to discover 
eternal truth, or to formulate a system of 
pre-existent rights and duties, should 
endeavor to deliver us from the bondage of 
such preposs^ions and safeguard the right 
to follow our human impulses. 

Mr. Bode, who is a pragmatist of the 
Dewey school, undertakes to consider the 
claim of finality that Justice Holmes makes 
for our desires. Is it true that by abolish¬ 
ing the obsolete standard of natural law” 
we have no other obligation left than that of 
securing the realization of our desires ? 

Desires themselves are by no means 
immutable or uniform. According to the 
Justice’s theory, while environment may 
modify desire, it is not the function of 
intelligence to change it or to determine 
what we should desire. But in fact envi¬ 
ronment plays no rfile apart from intelli¬ 
gence. Environment is important only for 
the opportunity it provides ‘‘for the 
expression of impulse under the guidance of 
foresight.” The goal of a chosen course of 


conduct will have a value which can be 
appreciated only by intelligence. The satis¬ 
factions incident to the quest of excitement 
in exploration and in burglary, for example, 
can be anticipated only by intelligence. 
Thus it is the function of intelligence “to 
create new values and ideals through anti¬ 
cipation of results.” As foresight has been 
the chief factor in the material conquests of 
modem man, this anticipating intelligence 
miist also be given authority in the moral 
sj^ere. Otherwise we witness only a 
growth of knowledge which deepens the 
impression of moral defeat. The place of 
intelligence as a director of desire in the 
economic order is illustrated by the case of 
a biisiness man who foresees ready gain to 
himself from one course of action, but whose 
intelligence requires to be stimulated to 
appreciation of the values of another coiirse 
of action which tends toward the social 
well-being. The principle that our desires 
are final and must not be aigued about is 
not so revolutionary as it appears. It is not 
revolutionary enough to satisfy Mr. Bode. 
It is merely a continuation of the old 
conception that right conduct means con¬ 
formity to a pre-existent standard. The 
attitude of Germany in the war was 
explained by publicists equally by reference 
to the Kantian conception of duty and to 
the evolutionary doctrine of survival. And 
Mr. Bode holds that the Peace Conference 
has tended to perpetuate human servitude 
because it has failed to allow intelligence to 
construct new ends, and has confined its 
effort to the realization of ends already 
fixed. 

The recognition that the moral quality 
of conduct depends not on its relation to 
an antecedent standard but on the will 
to make readjustment^on the basis of 
sympathetic insight will induce a new sense 
of responsibility for human destiny. Intel- 
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ligence will thus be employed to make 
possible a world of men devoted to ideal 
ends. 

Does Democracy Make Room for the 
Exeeptioiial Man? 

Dare we siispect au^t of imperfection 
in our modem notions of democracy ? The 
question is raised by H. W. Sheldon in an 
article appearing in the Journal of Philos¬ 
ophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods for 
Jidy 3. To a multitude in the present age 
the term democracy has become a sacred 
name, a cherished emblem, the synonym 
of the highest ethical and social good. But 
is our thinking on the subject dear? 
Current definitions are ambiguous. The 
varioiis ideals set forth in the term seem to 
have little in common save an opposition 
to aristocracy. 

The fundamental question is, Do the 
current interpretations of democracy pro¬ 
vide an ethical and sodal ideal such as 
does justice to the needs of humanity? 
The question is to be answered by a deter¬ 
mination of the actual ideals of men in 
sdence, in religion, in morals, in education, 
etc. When we turn to sdence we find that 
the notion of equality that appears in cer¬ 
tain modem ideas of democracy does not 
altogether fit. There is operative here not 
simply the motive of equality but also that 
of distinction or superiority. The “facts” 
of sdence do not lie on a dead level. The 
sdentific worker has to choose the more 
interesting and promising facts and give 
them greater opportimity than the rest, 
developing their consequences to a greater 
extent and treating them as “privileged.” 
The same twofold motives appear in histor¬ 
ical Christianity. The churches teach the 
brotherhood of man, yet Catholicism, on 
the one hand, holds that certain men in 
the line of apostolic succession are spedal 
channels of divine grace, and modem 
Protestantism, on the other hand, teaches a 
distinction between God and man. Like¬ 


wise social morality depends for its progress 
on a distinction between better and worse 
individuals. In practical life we fall back 
on the advice of experts, we humbly obey 
the physician, the chemist, or the criminol¬ 
ogist. 

In view of the fact of these two under¬ 
lying and variant ideals lying in the field 
of man’s culture, what about modem 
democracy ? The natural view histori¬ 
cally is that democracy lies in line with 
equality and, if not directly opposed to 
superiority, at least neglectful of it. But 
if this is so democracy is clearly one-sided 
and dangerous. Society cannot safely dis¬ 
pense with the strenuous toil of highly 
endowed individuals. But just here appear 
the defects of democracy, namely, (1) an 
over-socialization in which the individual, 
however exceptioxuil he may be, is so lost 
in a whirl of co-operation and gregarious¬ 
ness that his uniqueness cannot function, 
and (2) a social cowardice that makes the 
individual shrink before the charge that he 
is unsocial or eccentric. These defects 
“can be overcome only by a gradual spiri¬ 
tual education which will restore our 
vanishing respect for the more valuable 
elements of society, independent leaders.” 

Premillenplalianiy Ita Ganae and Gore 

The revival in some quarters of 
premillennial expectations and prophecies' 
during the war calls forth a study of “The 
Causes of Pre-millenarianism,” by Francis 
J. McConnell, in the Harvard Theological 
Review for April. Some reasons for the 
present revival of this tendency are first 
enumerated. These include the still-potent 
influence of Dwight L. Moody, the propa¬ 
ganda supported by the money of rich men, 
and the popular references of the war itself 
to passages in the Apocal3q>se. Bishop 
McConnell found in France in the winter 
of 1917-18 American soldiers who were 
grieved to discover from the Bible that the 
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war was to end in February, 1918, before 
they should be sent into the firing line. 

The causes of the premillennial view lie 
deeper, however, than these secondary 
influences; and while the scientific Bible 
student may repeatedly demolish all logical 
basis for these millenarian expectations, 
the expectations are not much affected 
thereby. 

The most obvious support of the doctrine 
lies in the literalistic interpretation of 
Scripture, and this method of interpretation 
survives popularly because the subject is 
avoided by preachers who themselves are 
totally emancipated from such concq>tions. 
They are too busy with practical problems 
of diurch work to educate their people in 
a spiritual interpretation of the apocalyptic 
passages of Scripture. The eschatology of 
Jesus should be frankly studied by the 
minister in order that he may enforce the 
spiritual ideals toward which the apocal3rp- 
tic teaching aims. The best balanced 
thought of today does not go all the way 
with Schweitzer and regard the teaching of 
Jesus as purely eschatological, but recog¬ 
nizes that it contains eschatological 
features of lasting value. 

It is not fair to declare that millenarian- 
ism is essentially pessimistic. Many of its 
adherents, while convinced that the world 
is getting worse, have something in them 
which induces them to join hands with 
those who are trying to make it better. 
But in their ultimate view they cannot be 
called pessimists. They are men of great 
expectations. They are profoundly dis¬ 
satisfied with conditions as they are. 
Their optimism consists in belief in a God 
mighty to deliver. The literalistic basis for 
this is utterly unfounded. But the premil- 
lenarians have the advantage over those 
who limit God in his operations to a contin¬ 
uation of the present order of things. A 
revival of the doctrine of transcendence, in 
the sense of existence beyond the limitations 
of the forces that we observe, would be of 


advantage in meeting the millenarian 
tendency. 

The premillennial conception is pessi¬ 
mistic, however, regarding the power of man 
to achieve social results, and it looks to the 
miraculous power of the returning Christ. 
Here again the movement is not adequately 
answered by the church. We are reaching 
out after democracy as a last resort, after 
the failure of everjrthing else. But what if 
the new democracy fails ? The radical 
socialists have no faith in it but want an 
overturning of society. Their enthusias*m 
for sudden measures is similar to that of 
the premillenarians. Both equally despair 
of evolutionary processes. 

Our answer to both should be a devotion 
to the work of social reconstruction. Mere 
relief measures will not answer. The 
social order is in need of a conversion. 
The gospel must be so preached as to 
produce the atmosphere of social trans¬ 
formation. The situation will not be met 
by assuring people that the world is growing 
better by gradual processes. In Britain 
the Labor party has given ear to the 
leaders of the churches, who are coura¬ 
geously facing the industrial evils in all 
their ugliness and leading the way to sound 
reform. But the smug complacency that 
often passes for Christian optimism pro¬ 
duces a reaction in favor of apocalyptic 
pessimism. 

Again the apocalyptist has alwa3rs made 
much of the idea of God as judge of the 
world. Hitherto the pulpit has neglected 
to impart a clear doctrine of God as making 
moral demands on the nations. This 
teaching should now be given, enforced by 
the lessons of the war, without resort to 
biblical literalism, and without being 
confined to the return of the Jews to 
Palestine! 

Another attraction of the apocal3q)tic 
preacher is his appeal to the craving for 
the dramatic. So the true teacher should 
pay more heed to the significance of crises. 
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To his message there should also be given 
the interest that lies in the expectation that 
something will happen soon; for history 
moves by slow processes and swift culmi¬ 
nations. 

To this is to be added the view of Jesus 
not only as teacher but as ruler, a 
conception not dependent upon literalism. 

Bishop McConnell is convinced that the 
absurdities of premillennialism cannot be 
met by ridicule. While the literal apoca¬ 
lyptic is out-dated, the conception of 
God in history which it tried to express is 
not to be abandoned. 

Mr* J* H* Shakespeare on the Ontlook 
for Ghnreh Unity in En^and 

Mr. J. H. Shakespeare, secretary of the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 
whose recent book The Churches at the 
Crossroads was the occasion of a lively 
controversy already noted in this column, 
discusses ‘Xhurch Unity, Its Position and 
Outlook in England,” in the Constructive 
Quarterly for June. He distinguishes 
between the movement for church imity 
among the Nonconformist denominations, 
and the more ambitious effort toward 
unity between these and the Established 
church. 

The former tendency has been advanced 
by the National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches, which has been in existence 
for thirty years. So close has the co¬ 
operation between denominations become 
that congregations everywhere exhibit a 
mixed character. But the National Council 
has only partially succeeded in its object, 
and its force is now spent. Its success was 
limited by the fact that it was not repre¬ 
sentative of the denominations, and its 
program has been opposed by the official 
policy of certain churches, especially 
Wesleyan Methodists and Presbyterians. 
While it may still be of service in political 
and social affairs, it cannot achieve the 
unity of the free churches. 


But steps have been taken to prepare 
for this achievement in another way. 
Three conferences have been held, at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London respect¬ 
ively, participated in by the accredited 
representatives of the Nonconformist 
bodies. The first of these conferences 
appointed committees on Faith, Constitu¬ 
tion, Evangelization, and the Ministry. 
The fourfold report of these committees has 
been put forward as the basis of a federation 
of the evangelical churches. Three denom¬ 
inations, the Baptists, Congregationalists, 
and United Methodists, have adopted 
this basis. Three others, the Wesleyan 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and Primitive 
Methodists, are still considering the ques¬ 
tion in their subordinate courts. Every 
Presbyterian synod but one in the country 
has pronounced favorably. Mr. Shake¬ 
speare is confident that the federation will 
be achieved this year. 

The organization contemplated is not 
what is known as organic union, but a 
federation. Some would have preferred a 
complete union, but the denominations as 
a whole were found to be tenacious of 
their autonomy. The federation program 
is not fully described, but one gathers that 
it gives to the representative body consid¬ 
erable powers. While these powers are 
largely advisory and remain to be inter¬ 
preted by practice, they include such ques¬ 
tions as worship, ministry, the distribution 
of forces, and evangelization. 

While this movement is making definite 
progress, earnest attention is being given 
to the question of reunion with the Church 
of England. As a result of plans initiated 
by the Episcopal Church of America, a 
joint committee of Anglican and free 
church representatives was convened, which 
included some of the most distinguished 
biships and Nonconformist leaders. This 
committee had no difficulty in arriving at 
an agreement on Christian doctrine. The 
trouble came when the question of church 
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order had to be faced. Mr. Shakespeare, 
himself a member of the committee, tells 
of the hesitancy with which this difficult 
problem was taken up. ‘^Often we went 
up to our difficulty, looked at it, and passed 
sorrowfully away. We walked all around 
it. We began miles away hx>m it; we 
manifested courtesies; we glanced at 
temperance; but we knew that we were not 
one bit nearer a solution.” 

Finally in a meeting at Famham 
Castle the question was worked out by the 
committee, and the Second Interim Report^ 
then prepared, constitutes an extraordinary 
document. The provisions agreed to repre¬ 
sent concessions on both sides. The epis- 
o^te is to be recognized and maintained, 
but with no demand for the acceptance of 
any theory of its character. And it is to 
”re-assume a constitutional form.” The 
Report eiq)licitly states that in accepting 
episcopacy no denomination is required to 
disown its past. 

At two later conferences held at Oxford, 
at which larger numbers were present, the 
opinion was expressed that the Second 
Interim Report required more by way of 
concession from the Nonconformists than 
from the churchmen, and certain modifica¬ 
tions of the scheme were recommended, 
which are not yet made public. 

Mr. Shakespeare recognizes the force of 
the opposition to this movement and is 
not overconfident of its complete success. 
But the decline of old controversies, the 
breaking down of church barriers, the 
interchange of pulpits between Anglican 
and Nonconformist ministers, which is 
” becoming so frequent that there must be 
an episcopal pronoimcement before long,” 
are significant facts of the time. 

Vigorona Policy of the Catholic 
Hierarchy in America 

The Roman Catholic church in America 
is being stirred to new vigor equally with 
the Protestant churches. Its utterance 


through the Committee of the National 
Catholic War Council on the subject of 
social reconstruction, to which attention 
has been widely directed, represents only 
on^ of many indications of a wide-awake 
pdicy. In February last occurred the first 
formal meeting of American Catholic 
bishops held for thirty-five years. The 
conference was addressed by a special 
delegate from the Pope, Archbishop Cer- 
retti, who declared that ^'Rome now looks 
to America to be the leader of all things 
Catholic, and to set an example to the 
other nations.” The business of the gather¬ 
ing is reported in the Cathotic World for 
July by John A. R)ran. It was unanimously 
decided by the bishops to meet annually 
hereafter, a decision which has since been 
sanctioned in a letter from the Pope. 
Dr. R3ran explains the advantages of the 
move by the fact that different dioceses 
have to deal with common problems, and 
these can best be met by a national organi¬ 
zation. Errors in religion, evil practices, 
and anti-Catholic movements can be com¬ 
bated only through united action. 

A standing Committee on Catholic 
Affairs and Interests has been appointed 
by Cardinal Gibbons. Among items of 
business which are already before the 
committee are Catholic action on federal 
education measures^ and the relations of 
the new Code of Canon Law to conditions 
in the United States. 

The hopes of Catholics with regard to 
the new plan are extremely high. Cardinal 
Gibbons has said that it opens ”a new era 
for the Church in America.” Dr. Ryan 
distinguishes between the fimctions of the 
new assembly of bishops and those of the 
Pope: ”The question is not one of general 
Catholic teaching, nor of organized diocesan 
activity. These we have respectively from 
the Pope and the Bishops. It is a question 
of the uniform and authoritative application 
of doctrines to particular conditions, and of 
united and nation-wide policies and action.” 
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The question naturally presents itself, 
however, whether the strong organization of 
the Catholic Hierarchy of America will not 
tend to the autonomy and independence of 
American Catholicism and the weakening 
of the papal control. That is not the end 
at present contemplated. But is there not 
a fundamental difference between American 
and Roman Catholicism? We note what 
seems a marked difference of tone and 
outlook in two letters appended to Dr. 
Ryan’s article: one from Benedict XV to 
the American episcopate, and the other 
from Cardinal Gibbons to the General 
Committee of Bishops. The Pope’s letter 
encourages indeed '^economico-sodal activ¬ 
ity,” citing Leo XIU’s famous Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, But it hys equal empha¬ 
sis on a more mediaeval note. His Holiness 
greatly rejoices to hear of the proposed 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Concep¬ 
tion, to be built on the grounds of the 
Catholic University at Washington. After 
devoutly urging the faithful to contribute to 
this great work of religion,” the Pontiff 
promises to send to Washington an “image 
of the Immaculate Conception.” Human 
society, he asserts, “stands in most urgent 
need of the aid of Mary Immaculate.” 
Cardinal Gibbons we know has a prominent 
part in the movement for the erection of 
this shrine. But there is none of this 
superstitious mediaevalism in the ambitious 
program proposed in his letter. It presents 
in a business-like American way the plans 
and propaganda of a working church. 
Of great interest are the paragraphs on 
social and charitable work, Catholic educa¬ 
tion, and Catholic literature. The power of 
the secular press is to be used “to obtain a 
sympathetic hearing from our separated 
brethren.” And the Catholic press is to 
rival in interest the matter contained in the 
newspapers. Whatever may be said of the 
religion which this program is designed to 
promote, it is perfectly clear that the plan 
will not iail for lack of adaptability to the 
modem world. 


Ghiiroli and State in England 

A critique of the “Enabling Bill” which 
has been introduced into the House of 
Lords by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
appears in the CotUemporary Review for 
July. The article, which is entitled “The 
Nation and the Church,” is from the pen 
of W. D. Morrison, a S3anpathizer with the 
movement for church union and an opponent 
of High Church exclusiveness. 

By the terms of the bill Parliament is to 
give statutory powers to a national assembly 
of members of the Church of England, to 
frame legislation which, after lying on the 
table of both Houses for forty days, will 
become law. Even the amendment or 
repeal of existing legislation may be effected 
in this way. 

The bill has been framed entirely by a 
committee appointed by the archbishops 
and does not arise from Parliament or 
from popular demand. It is really designed 
to release the church from state influence 
and to exclude the state from ecclesiastical 
affmrs. The church assembly is to initiate 
and control all ecclesiastical legislation. 
This is a departure from the time-honored 
English principle that the nation and the 
church are coterminous. Dr. Morrison 
claims that the church assembly which is 
to take over these wide powers is not 
truly representative of the Church of 
England. It will be composed of the 
Bench of Bishops, the clergy of both Houses 
of Convocation, and a number of laymen. 
Parliament is free to veto the legislation 
offered, but apparently not to debate it. 

Dr. Morrison anticipates trouble in the 
operation of the assembly. It may, with 
such authority, lay down stringent condi¬ 
tions for church membership, thus excluding 
large numbers. It may demand tests of 
orthodoxy for the ministry that will exclude 
the ablest professors. It might present 
legislation designed to encroach on the 
rights of Nonconformist churches. The 
sponsors of the measure are conspicuously 
opposed to the tendency to fraternize with 
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Nonconformists. The argument has been 
advanced that the change is justified 
because it will bestow larger powers on the 
laity in ecclesiastical matters. But this, 
it is claimed, is an illusion. The bishops 
are really to control the procedure of the 
assembly, and la3anen will be less fully rep¬ 
resented than imder the present system. 

Further, the bill will destroy the parish 
as a factor in English life. Tfil now there 
has existed a conception of the parish as 
comprising all the inhabitants, of whatever 
religious affiliations. But the new measure 
will make it necessary, in order to qualify 
as an elector to the assembly, to produce 
a certificate of baptism and membership 
in the Church of England. This will in 
many cases exclude half the parishioners, 
and by it the church will silently declare 
itself to be a sect. Such a situation. Dr. 
Morrison believes, the nation itself will not 
long tolerate. 

The British Weekly for Jime 26, with 
characteristic belligerency, analyzes the 
Enabling Bill. Here it is editorially pointed 
out, among other criticisms, that the lay 
members of the National Church Assembly 
will be clumsily and indirectly elected. 
The adoption of the bill, says this journal, 
‘‘would reduce the present control of the 
Christian laity to a shadowy fiction.” And 
the aim of the bishops is consistent with 
recent tendencies in the Anglican church, 
the outstanding feature of which has been 
“a steady approximation, both in theory 
and worship, toward the Church of 
Rome.” 

Are Eeeleeiaetioal DiHereneee Too 
Deep-Seated to Be RemoTed?; 

Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie contrib¬ 
utes to the Hibbert Journal for April an 
article on “The Scandal of Non-Essentials.” 
The alleged causes of disputes in history 
are not usually the actual causes. The 
latter consist of differences of feeling and 
outlook which do not bear definition. The 


former are but badges of -this deeper parti¬ 
sanship, like the red and white roses in an 
English civil war. It is therefore well, in 
present disputes, to penetrate below the 
labels of partisanship and see whether there 
really exists a deeper cause. The Arian 
controversy, apparently over the Father’s 
precedence of the Son, was really based 
upon the opposition of factions animated 
by a variety of ill-defined motives. Simi¬ 
larly the Easter and Tonsure questions 
which were debated between the Celtic 
and Saxon churches were but occasions for 
the expression of a deep antagonism due to 
centuries of racial conflict. The Filioqne 
controversy was really due to the jealousy 
of rival patriarchs. 

In our day the conflict over ordination 
and episcopal succession is but the symbol 
of inherited differences difficult to define 
and difficult to overcome. The real dif¬ 
ference lies in the unconscious rather than 
in the conscious mind. One party is 
devoted to a liturgical service with its 
appeal to religious intuitions, in which a 
word or two is sufficient to start the devo¬ 
tional thought of the liturgical passage. 
But this has its dismal failures in formality. 
The other type, reacting from this deaden¬ 
ing formalism, appeab to the conscious 
intellect. 

These two avenues to the unseen belong 
to two different ancestries. “The dead- 
walls from which the ball of conversation 
will not rebound are in entirely diverse 
parts of the mind when talking to a Non¬ 
conformist, an Evangelical, a Ritualist, or 
a Romanist, not to mention an Agnostic.” 
Professor Petrie, however, does not totally 
despair of unity. True he would abandon 
the discussion about ordination. Why 
settle such details when the types remain so 
different? Why seek for unity in forms 
instead of in the spirit? At any rate, 
only the simplest formal expression of 
unity can be tolerated. Why worry about 
creeds, which are neither praise nor prayer? 
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The solution offered is almost ludicibiisly 
simple. The great hymn of praise which 
descends from the early church, the Te 
Deum, contains a less dogmatic expression 
of belief than that of the creeds. Let the 
Anglican church recognize, as being cor¬ 
porately in communion with it, any body 
of Christians which makes use of the 
Te Deum in its public services, and so 
institute a united Church of Praise.” 

Problems of the New Palestine 

A description of the difficulties confront¬ 
ing the framers of the new regime in Pales¬ 
tine is given by Albert M. Hyamson under 
the foregoing title in the Quarterly Renew 
for April. Mr. Hyamson calls attention to 
the lack of homogeneity of the present 
population of Palestine as an obstacle in 
the way of erecting a new government. 
Besides the three main classes into which 
the population is now divided the attempt 
is being made by the allied powers to give 
the Jew a national home in the land. 

The nation that is given suzerainty of 
Palestine will have to take an attitude of 
neutrality between the rival faiths and 
between Latin and Greek Christianity. 
There will have to be a large measure of 
local self-goverment under a central govern¬ 
ment, and the local communities will be 
either Jewish or Arab national units. The 
^tem here forecasted was really inaugu¬ 
rated under the Turkish government before 
the war. 

The delicate question of the relation of 
Moslem, Arab, and Jew is not regarded as 
hopeless of solution. Mr. Hyamson esti¬ 
mates that the country will bear an increase 
of four millions in population. At present 
the Arab population is only six hundred 
thousand, and the erection of a new Arab 
kingdom to the south will induce many of 
these to emigrate from Palestine. There 
will be no question of a forced ejection of 
the Arab inhabitants, whose civil and 


religious rights the Powers are pledged to 
defend. 

More serious is the problem of disposing 
of the Holy Places of Islam, and especially 
of the mosque which stands on the site of 
the ancient Temple of Jerusalem. Arabs 
are extremely apprehensive of some viola¬ 
tion of their rights in this respect. Such 
violation would, however, be provided 
against by provision of the new government. 
The Jews, in fact, have no designs on the 
site of the Temple. The restoration of the 
Jews to Palestine is not a religious restora¬ 
tion. Even the orthodox Jew, who looks 
forward to the miraculous re-establishment 
of a theocracy, does not regard the present 
movement in that light. 

Indeed if any trouble over claims to 
holy places arises in Palestine it is more 
likely to arise between rival Christian com¬ 
munities than between Moslems and Jews. 
Decision between the various claimants for 
the Christian holy places will have to be 
made by the central government. 

The city of Jerusalem, with its shrines 
sacred to aU three religions, presents, of 
course, peculiar problems. But its most 
pressing problem is that of sanitation, and 
the writer advocates the drastic method of 
removing the slum population to suburban 
parts, and the demolition of their wretched 
dwelling-places. This would leave space 
for archaeological labors, and for park and 
garden areas. The holy places would be 
guarded from the archaeologist as well as 
from the sectarian, while the nests of 
poverty and disease would be removed. 
The agricultural resources of Palestine are 
sufficient, with modem methods of develop¬ 
ment, to support a larger population than 
will probably be reached for many years. 

Racial Tolerance in the New Nationa 
of Europe 

The New Republic, which has been 
uncompromisingly opposed to the princi¬ 
ples which it discerned in the Peace Treaty, 
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and to the whole recent policy of the 
President, has at last found something to 
applaud in the settlement arrived at in 
Europe. This is the provision made, in 
the case of Poland, for the security of racial 
minorities under the new government. The 
subject is discussed in an editorial in the 
July i6 issue of this weekly, entitled 
“Protection of National Minorities.” The 
treaty between the Allies and Poland expli¬ 
citly guards the equality of racial units in 
Poland and permits free use of all languages, 
even providing for teaching in other lan¬ 
guages than Polish where the population is 
non-Polish. Offenses against this provision 
are subject to punishment by the action of 
the executive of the League of Nations. 
The distinction is pointed out between this 
large tolerance of native-born peoples not 
of the majority race in Poland and the 
arrogant demands made by certain immi¬ 
grant aliens in America for similar language 
privileges, and the hope is expressed that 
the principles adopted in Poland will be 
followed in the Balkans. Such a course 
would allay the fears of minorities with 
regard to forcible nationalization and 
should constitute a long step toward 
permanent peace. 

Present-Day EHeeta of Serfdom 
in Rnaaia 

It is said that when Diderot remarked 
to Catherine IV on the dirtiness of some of 
the serfs whom he had seen, the Empress 
replied, “Why should they care for a body 
which is not their own?” It is out of 
conditions of life which made such a remark 
possible that there have emerged influences 
that have had a marked effect on modem 
Russia. This theme of the “Heritage of 
Serfdom” is developed by A. Francis 
Stewart in an article in a recent number of 
the Asiatic Review. Present disorganiza¬ 
tion in the social and political life of Russia 
is to be interpreted not merely from the 


standpoint of the effect of the imperial 
absolutism that prevailed down to 1906; 
the social mind created by centuries of 
serfdom must be taken into serious account. 
The practices and traditions that developed 
under a system which, as in 1861, included 
47,100,000 serfs, cannot be shaken off in a 
single night. Prior to the outbreak of the 
Great War one saw abundant evidence of 
the old serfdom in Russia. It was seen 
in the hordes of male servants which one 
found in nearly all establishments, in the 
cheapness of human life and labor, in the 
tendency to regard all employees as “a 
part of the family,” but most of all its 
traces appeared in the feelings of social 
insecurity and uncertainty of class that 
marked great masses of the population. 
Now with the Great W^r over and Russia 
seeking to gain some sort of social equilib¬ 
rium to replace her existing chaos the same 
heritage of serfdom appears in “a strange 
fatalism, a social unrest, a feeling of poten¬ 
tial equality, and a sad apathy, which all 
date from the time when half the population 
was not master of its own fate and had no 
control of its own well-bemg.” 

The Lawrence Strike 

Dean Charles R. Brown, of the Yale 
School of Religion, went to Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, at the request of the 
Congregational Conference to investigate the 
circumstances of the strike among the textile 
workers. His report is published in the 
Congregationalist, He interviewed the mill 
owners, the city officials, and the workers 
and officials of the strike movement. He 
confesses that he was prejudiced in favor 
of the miU-owners when he went to 
Lawrence, but his prejudice vanished in the 
face of the facts. The report shows that 
the workers made a mistake by coupling 
the demand for an eight-hour day with the 
claim for higher wages, since this confused 
the issue and alienated public sympathy. 
The wages paid are entirely inadequate. 
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Wliile mill-owners claimed that wages had 
been raised 87 per cent, in some cases 
living expenses had increased 123 per cent. 
There was lack of effort on the part of 
the mill managers to make an equitable 
distribution of the joint proceeds of 
capital and management and labor.” The 
salary of a manager who refused to pay the 
workers a living wage and yet himself 
received a salary of $100,000 was justified 
by another manager by the words, Every 
man has a right to all he can get.” The 
owners took the attitude that the running 
of their mills and the treatment of their 
employees were their own private affair, 
with which the public had no concern. 
They were opposed to collective bargaining 
and refused to allow the organization of 
their employees into imions. The employ¬ 
ers seemed to feel that the public had no 
right to interfere and were contemptuous 
of criticism. Dean Brown feels that it is 
this arrogant attitude that is responsible 
for the spread of lawlessness among un¬ 
trained and ill-treated laborers. 

Two ministers were clubbed on the 
street by the Lawrence police while apart 
from the crowd and charged with “inciting 
riot.” They were immediately dismissed 
because there was no cause or evidence on 
which to hold them, but the police were 
not reprimanded. Such examples of the 
action of the forces in charge of the public 
authority would quickly break down all 
respect for the law. 

Dean Brown foimd the mill-owners 
bitter because the government had taxed 
excess profits and because of the “insanely 
generous attitude of Wilson toward the 
labor unions.” 

The industrial situation throug^unit the 
whole world is grave today. The widespread 
spirit of unrest may easily be fanned into a 
flame of lawlessness and violence. The men 
who are denouncing their own national govern¬ 
ment and utilizing the local police for gaining 
(sometimes in brutal and lawless fashion) 
their own ends, are adding immeasurably to 


the strength of those forces which mena/ce the 
peace and good order of the world. 

Yet there are employers in America who 
are applying the principle of mutuality and 
the attitude of fairness and reason in their 
relationships with their employees and are 
in that way building solid bases for the 
economic democracy of the futiire. The 
part of the church in this struggle of the 
principles of equity against the spirit of 
selfishness is one for the serious thought of 
every responsible man. The church at 
least recognizes that industry does not exist 
for the enrichment of the few but for the 
welfare of all. The war in Europe is over, 
and yet here in America there is now being 
fought out by the friends and foes of the 
Kingdom of (k>d another war no less 
agnificant. “It is the struggle of the 
exploited against the exploiters, big and 
little, respectable and rascally, personal 
and corporate. And the outcome of that 
struggle will depend finally upon the 
quality of our public sentiment and upon 
the vigor of those spiritual forces which 
the churches represent.” 

The Fanetion of Mneie in Hnman 
Society 

The bequest by a New York millionaire, 
Augustus D. Juilliard, of most of his 
millions to endow musical education, sug¬ 
gests to the Outlook of July 16 some obser¬ 
vations on the place and value of music in 
society. Americans have discovered that 
music is more than a means of entertain¬ 
ment. It has proved of the utmost value 
to the soldier, and in that connection has 
been regarded not as an entertainment but 
as a utility. But some there are who find 
in music something more than this. They 
discern that it is an art, and as such has a 
function of the highest importance. This 
function has been compared to that of 
science, philosophy, and religion. Like the 
expert in these fields, the musical artist has 
to face a world of disorder. The materials 
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he works with are the confused and innu¬ 
merable sounds of earth. But he treats his 
materials differently from the way of the 
scientist, who by experiment works out the 
laws which lie beneath the apparent chaos 
of nature, from that of the philosopher, 
who erects a system of orderly thought, 
and from that of the religionist, who reaches 
to a cosmos out of chaos by a leap of faith. 
The musician builds his own cosmos out of 
the materials he selects from the chaos of 
earth’s noises. 

The Outlook welcomes the recognition 
that music is not to be thought of, any 
more than science or religion, as self- 
supporting. The time has come when art 
cannot be made a mere matter of commerce. 
It must be supported from the reservoirs 
of accumulated wealth. And in musical 
education attention should be given to 
the music of the people, and not mainly to 
the opera, **which is hardly so much an art 
as it is a social occasion.” 

Miniaters* Appeal for Fair Treatment 
of Snapeoted **Reda** 

A group of prominent eastern ministers, 
chiefly of the dty of New York, have 
issued an “Appeal to the Public” urging 
greater deliberation and fairness in dealing 
with suspected anarchists. They protest 
against the indiscriminate use of violence, 
in which the innocent may suffer with the 


guilty. We quote from the World Tomor¬ 
row the principal measures urged: 

z. That all men and women of good-will 
set themselves to influence public opinion 
through every available medium against law¬ 
less measures by whomever they may be 
employed. 

2. That they resolve to see that fair hearings 
and just trials are given to men, irrespective of 
their political or economic opinions, so that it 
may be said that in America no man’s case, be 
he an I.W.W., or a Bolshevist, or the most 
reactionary conservative, is prejudged by an 
appeal to popular feeling; and in particular 
that they set themselves against the counsels 
of hate, whose effect upon the rising generation 
can only be to pile up future disaster for man¬ 
kind. 

3. Since in the judgment of the Attorney 
General of the United States, existing laws 
against criminal terrorism are adequate, and 
since free discussion is essential for the exposure 
of economic and political errors, that the 
attempt be abandoned to coerce minority 
opinion so long as it does not promote disorder, 
or to defeat social change by repressive legis¬ 
lation. 

As mmisters of the Christian church and as 
citizens of this liberty-honoring Rq>ublic we 
plead for faith in reason, good-will, and fair¬ 
ness, to oppose the forces of bitterness and 
violence in our national life. 

The eight signatures appended include 
those of Charles R. Brown, Harry £. 
Fosdick, and William P. Merrill. 
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Ghriatianizing a World 

The Chinese Recorder for June reprints 
an address by Professor Fleming on the 
foregoing theme. We are witnessing the 
birth of a new era with a new inter-radal 
consciousness in which humanity may be 
able to find a common objective of endeavor 
and a common ideal. There are clear 
reasons for confidence that man may in 
this age rise to the common objective of 
Christianizing the world. 

z. Modem consciousness is aware of the 
solidarity of the human family. The war 
has shown the grandeur and the seriousness 
of international privilege and responsibil¬ 
ity. Whether we like it or not, any great 
cause miist reckon with the whole world. 

2. There has arisen a new conception of 
human need. The Gospel is not for the 
other world alone, but for the social, 
national problems of this world—^for the 
whole world and for the whole of life. 
Man is a psycho-ph3rsical organism who 
grows in a social complex. His needs are 
hygienic, economic, educational, social, 
aesthetic, moral, and religious. To secure 
health for the world, to abolish poverty, 
to open the minds of men to the apprecia¬ 
tion of life, to solve social evils, to develop 
the love of beauty, to train the mind and 
will to imderstand and do the right, to 
give knowledge of God and of Christ— 
these are the tasks of the Christian workers 
who would meet the world-need. 

3. Comparative religion, ethnology, and 
anthropology have shown a scientific basis 
for ''a fundamental respect for the capa¬ 
cities and attainments of other peoples.” 
We must no longer speak of the “la(i” of 
other races but of their “capacities.” We 
feel an enlarged confidence that each people 
can make to the world a unique contri¬ 


bution without which man would be poorer. 
When the meaning of Christianity shal l 
have been woven into the heart of the 
other nations of the world we may confi¬ 
dently expect a splendid contribution from 
them to the new unified world. 

4. We have during the last few years 
learned a new confidence in the resources 
of mankind. The war showed the possi¬ 
bility of mobilizing into one co-operative 
movement in an unselfish cause two-thirds 
of the resources of the world imder a unified 
control. This is an inspiration to the 
church, suggesting the possibility of an 
international organization of unrivaled 
potentiality. 

5. We have an ever-deepening evalua¬ 
tion of the person of Chirst. 

6. Man has a new stimulus from the 
modem interpretation of the meaning of 
life on this planet. Here man is to work 
out the great cosmic democracy of life 
which shall include God in its social rela¬ 
tions. Surely under the pressiire of all 
this new inspiration the time has come to 
inaugurate a fourth great missionary era 
for the Christianization of the world. 

It is, however, a practical task and will 
not be accomplished without a program for 
the education of the home church to the 
seriousness of the task and a more thorough 
educational preparation of the men who go 
as the ambassadors of the church to the 
foreign field. 

Reli^fona Living 

An article by Y. K. Woo in the Chinese 
Recorder for June, contributed to a sym- 
posium on “The Essentials of Daily 
Religious Living,” shows a fine appreciation 
of modem religion. He argues that religion 
is not a thing separated from life. Anyone 
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whose life and conduct are not in strict 
harmony with the religion he believes, falls 
short of the religious standard. His sug¬ 
gestions for achieving daily religious living 
are: (i) To have a keen God-consdousness. 
This is the one effective means to check 
the influence of materialism and worldliness 
over the life. (2) To create a habit of 
asking what Jesus would do in any par¬ 
ticular situation. (3) The securing of good 
and inspiring literature in order to find 
high ideals and stimulate to spiritual 
growth. (4) To seek the company of 
godly persons. The Chinese proverb says, 
“To get near the red, reddens: to get 
near the black, blackens.*’ Our lives may 
be unoonsdously elevated by association 
with religious people. (5) The determina¬ 
tion to do a daily “good turn.” If our 
relations with our fellows show them that 
we are thinking of their comfort and 
happiness rather than our own, it will not 
be necessary to make any show of religion. 
“And this is religious living indeed.” 

The refreshing thing about this state¬ 
ment of the Chinese scholar and the thing 
which makes it distinct from the other 
contributions is that he does not use the 
old terminology—faith, sacrament, prayer, 
church—but is free to say in simple lan¬ 
guage what are the natural religious 
elements in daily life. 

Polemioa aa a Meana of Converting 
lalam 

A strange method of appeal to the people 
of the Koran is reported by Mr. E. M. 
Wherry in the July number of the Moslem 
World. A converted Muslim has written a 
tract proving from the Koran itself that 
Jesus is superior to Mohammed. The 
proof consists of fourteen points: (i) The 
birth of Jesus is surrounded by miracles, 
while no mention of the supernatural is 
connected with the birth of Mohammed. 
(2) The mother of Jesus is spoken of with 
honor, while no mention is made of the 
mother of Mohammed. (3) After Jesus is 


bom, miracles are recorded by means of 
which his mother was siistained—trees 
springing up to give her fruit and springs 
appearing to refresh her. Mohammed’s 
birth has no such miracles. (4) Jesus in 
infancy proclaimed his divine mission, 
while Mohammed received his call only 
when getting old. (5) When Jesus was in 
danger angels caught him up out of danger, 
while Mohammed was left to hide in a 
cave unprotected. (6) Jesus was carried 
to heaven in the body, while Mohammed 
was left to lie in the earth during the 
long centuries. (7) Jesus raised the dead 
according to the Koran, but Mohammed 
had no such power. (8) Christ created 
birds, but there is no mention of creation 
by Mohammed. (9) Christ did miracles of 
healing and thas displayed his superiority 
to Mohammed, who did no such miracles. 
(10) Christ was omniscient. Mohammed has 
no superior knowledge of events, (ii) 
Mohammed was a sinner and was called to 
repent. Jesus was sinless. (12) Christ is 
alive. Mohammed is dead. (13) The 
Koran says that in the last terrible days of 
the world Christ shall return and restore 
the true faith and all men will believe on 
him. Why was not Mohammed chosen for 
this task? (14) Mohammed was only an 
apostle and a sinful man. Christ was 
absolutely sinless and a divine power. 

As might be expected, the leaders of 
JftlaiTi are able, out of the Koran and the 
Christian scripture, to point out many 
weaknesses and flaws in this method of 
achieving pre-eminence for Jesus, and Mr. 
Wherry’s attempt to reconstruct the origi¬ 
nal argument gives the impression t^t on 
the basis of miracle and supematuralism 
and scripture proof-text there is very small 
likelihood of making a conquest for Chris¬ 
tianity among the devotees of Islam. To 
prove from the Koran that Jesus is some¬ 
thing different from the Jesiis of modem 
Christendom seems to be a questionable 
method of making modem Christians. 
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Chiistian Ednoation in Soathern India 

After an experience of five years in the 
Telegu country, Mr. Harold Austin writes 
in the July number of East and West con¬ 
cerning the place of Christian education in 
the South of India. Three great factors in 
Indian life have to be taken into account 
by any program for helping modem India: 
(i) That India is advancing rapidly toward 
democracy and self-government. Not only 
are the people aspiring for it but the British 
government is ready to grant it by progres¬ 
sive stages. (2) That the government grant 
to an educational institution implies that no 
compulsory religious teaching shall be given. 
Hence any mission school supported by 
government funds must release non- 
Christian students from the religious 
instruction. (3) That the efforts of missions 
to educate the people up to at least a 
nominally literate standard in the village 
schools have been largely a failure. 

The Christian community now consists 
of four million and is increasing rapidly. 
The task of the Christian church in India 
is to make certain that the Hindu Chris¬ 
tians, when given the franchise, shall be 
able to exercise their influence on the 
popular government which is coming. 
At present 83 per cent of the Christian 
community of India is illiterate. Such a 
group cannot use the franchise properly 
but must ever be at the mercy of those 
who can read and write. The effort of the 
church must be applied to this problem of 
preparing the Christian people of India for 
their work as citizens. 

The new conscience-clause in the schools 
of India makes it necessary for the church 
to choose between religious instruction for 
the Christian students of India or merely 
secular schools which shall attract non- 
Christian students and influence them 
merely by the atmosphere of the school. 
Mr. Austin argues for concentration of 
effort upon the Christian students. He 
pleads for a larger expenditure on education 


so that there may be (1) an adequate 
supply of village teachers, (2) a larger 
number of boys educated to form a growing 
Christian community in all the walks of fife 
which a higher education would open up 
for them. With the Christian community 
hopelessly illiterate, it is not possible to 
permeate the masses with Christian ideals 
and principles. 

An examination of the village schools 
shows that only the non-Christian students 
get beyond the third grade—^the Christian 
children drop out. The Christians are too 
poor to keep their boys in school after they 
can earn wages in the fields or help with 
the weaving at home or look after cattle. 
Unless a boy is very bright so that he is 
taken and, fed, clothed, and educated by 
the mission, he seldom gets beyond the 
third standard. More boys should be 
admitted to these higher schools. Voca¬ 
tional training should be established. 

The essential thing in the Christian 
education work of India is that as many as 
possible shall receive a higher education, 
so as to fit them to exert a Christian influ¬ 
ence on the new self-governing empire. 

A New Arabian Knight 

Under this title the World Outlook 
describes the latest aspirant to power and 
fame in Arabia: 

Another chapter to Arabian Nights is 
unfolding. From Arabia, land of the desert, 
birthplace of Mohammed, comes Prince Feisal, 
son of the King of Hedjaz—^not in search of a 
beautiful damsel to be rescued, but to settle 
state affairs. For Arabia wants to be *‘the 
youngest independent state in Asia.” 

Fired by the spirit of self-government, Arabia 
wants to set up its own kingdom, and above all 
to be freed from the hated despotism of Turkey 
—^the rule of a meager three diousand Turkish 
officials over three and a half millions of the 
sons of the desert. 

The Arabs have never borne Turkish suprem¬ 
acy with meekness. In the eighteenth century 
they won an independence which lasted for a 
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hundred years; and as late as 1906 there 
occurred an Arab uprising so serious that it 
drew 100,000 Turkish soldiers into the field. 

And while Turkish military success was at 
its height in the great war, Arabia bravely 
commenced hostilities. Her soldiers fought 
side by side with English Tommies, and the 
British recognized her independence. In the 
last offensive they not only took forty thousand 
prisoners, but by a rapid march cut off the 
Turkish line of retreat, enabling the British to 
capture seventy thousand more. 

Prince Feisal, delegate for Arabia to the 
Peace Conference, voices the hopes and ambi¬ 
tions of not only Hedjaz, but of the other 
provinces of Arabia—^Yemen, Nejd, Syria, and 
upper and lower Mesopotamia. Their dream 
is a great federation of all Arab states from the 


Red Sea to the Persian Gulf—^free from Turkish 
dominion and possibly under the protection of 
the United States. 

“The youngest independent state in Asia 
will be self-supporting,” says the Prince of 
Hedjaz proudly. “Arabia has large quantities 
of copper, iron, mineral oils, and a little coal. 
With irrigation most of her desert land can be 
changed to fertile farming country.” 

Disowning the leadership of the Caliph of 
Constantinople, spiritual head of the Moham¬ 
medans, Prince Feisal of Arabia is turning 
toward a Western civilization, a Christian 
country. “We have complete faith in 
America,” he says. “At this moment the eyes 
of the whole East are turned toward her. It is 
up to her now to show that our faith is not 
misplaced.” 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Chnroh and SiNsial Jnatiee 

It is becoming constantly more evident 
that the economic movement to democracy 
and freedom is embodying an enthusiasm 
which is religious. The failure of the church 
in the early decades of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury to realize the meaning of the industrial 
revolution has brought untold misery to 
millions of the common people whom the 
church tries to serve. The time has come 
when the church must attempt to give guid¬ 
ance and unity to the many struggling groups 
who are doing their best to make earnest 
with democracy and are taking the ideal of 
economic liberty seriously. The history 
of the attitude of the church during the 
last half century makes the task especially 
difficult. Labor is suspicious of the church. 
A suggestion to the churches in this matter 
is made by Professor Albion W. Small in 
a recent number of the American Journal of 
Sociology. He recommends that the Lay¬ 
men’s Committee on Inter-church Survey 
urge all churches to co-operate, 

(i) to organize and support a permanent com¬ 
mission for investigation into, and report upon, 
near and remote causes and details of any eco¬ 


nomic class conflicts which may develop in this 
country; (2) that the commission be instructed 
to study such conflicts on the ground, not as 
attempted arbitrators, but as accredited repre¬ 
sentatives of associated churches, with the aim 
of, so far as possible, exhausting all the material 
facts in the given case, especially those which 
have any appreciable bearing upon principles 
of justice; (3) that the associated churches be 
urged to make provision for the widest circula¬ 
tion of the reports of this committee among the 
leaders of thought, both ministers and laymen, 
in their respective bodies; (4) that the commis¬ 
sion be charged also with the duty of reporting, 
from time to time (primarily with reference 
to their accuracy, their fairness to all the inter¬ 
ests concerned, and the competence of their 
authors to pass judgment), upon books, pam¬ 
phlets, and magazine articles which purport to 
represent Christian principles at issue in eco¬ 
nomic conflicts; (5) that the commission be 
instructed to avoid duplication of work already 
in progress by organizations whose results are 
of such a character that they may be appropri¬ 
ated by the commission; (6) that the churches 
associated in this enterprise, and all others 
that approve of it, be urged to use their influence 
to secure for the publications of the commission 
all the attention which they inay be found to 
deserve as materials for the construction of 
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standards of justice which shall apply Christian 
principles to the special conflicts of ideas about 
justice which develop under our present form 
of industrial organization.” 

The Reornitin^ of Chrietiaii Leaders 

Dr. C. J. Carver makes an urgent appeal 
to the Y.M.C.A. workers to help in the most 
important problem of modem Christian 
democracy—^the securing of men who are 
able to lead the church of the future. He 
writes in Rural Manhood for May. From 
all sides comes emphasis on the strategic 
importance of reaching the growing boyhood 
of the nation with the appeal of the Christian 
task. Psychology, genenl education, voca¬ 
tional experts, and leaders in religious edu¬ 
cation agree on some very definite con¬ 
clusions. First, that the life-work of an 
individiial is being determined to an aston¬ 
ishing degree in our day during the *Heen” 
age. Second, the period of the “teens” 
is one of high ideahsm and lofty enthusi¬ 
asms. To wait for the college age is to be 
too late with the appeal. Third, the high- 
school Freshman who elects a commercial 
or technical course of study is headed away 
from the ministry, the mission field, the 
social settlement, and the Association 
secretaryship. Fourth, careers in business 
law, medicine, engineering, and the life 
are being increasingly and most attractively 
offered to boys in the public schools while 
they receive no intelligent and attractive 
presentation of the claims of the so-called 
Christian callings. Since the Church, 
Missionary Boards, Social Work, and the 
Y.M.C.A. all need men for the various 
fields of work it would seem to be time to 
undertake a serious effort to find the boys 
who are to be the future leaders. 

The Association may be able to help the 
church in this matter. Of the ten million 
boys of “teen” age in the United States 
certainly not more than one-fourth are 
imder the influence of the Sunday School. 
The “Y” is in touch with many of these 


boys and by its Boys* Work Department 
should be able to reinforce the appeal of the 
church in the case of the boys who are in 
the churches, and reach those who are 
outside. The new Standard program will 
be a great help in this regard. There 
seems to be special responsibility placed 
upon the rural association work, not only 
because the majority of the best leaders 
come from the country but because 6o per 
cent of the “teen** age boys of America 
live in communities of 2,500 population 
or under. The accomplishment of this 
task of keeping at full tide the supply of 
leaders is a most essential element in the 
security of the new Christian democracy. 

Boys and a G<H»d Time 

The multitude of benefits which came to 
the soldiers by the welfare work built for 
them by a devoted citizenship has made 
many people anxious that every community 
should have a center like the cantonment 
“hut** to provide a rallying-place for the 
boys. The ease with which all the advan¬ 
tages of the play and amusement centers 
of the camps may be secured in any local 
community is the theme of W. B. Forbush 
writing in the Graded Sunday School 
Magazine for June. Out of a long experi¬ 
ence with boy life he speaks assuringly to 
those “who appreciate the necessity of 
guarded and guided recreation for the boys 
yet fear that the means are not at hand to 
provide such opportunities. ** 

Mr. Forbush*s encouragement is to the 
effect that an elaborate equipment is not 
necessary. That the best kind of amuse¬ 
ment is self amusement. “The most 
popular entertainments in camp were those 
the soldiers got up for themselves.** The 
most crowded places in the elaborately 
equipped centers of New York City were 
those where there was the minimum of 
program and patronizing and the maximum 
of liberty and fellowship. His experience 
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in a poorly equipped church in competition 
with an ornate Boys’ Club near by was to. 
the same effect. The boys came to his 
group because “they could have their own 
sa)r” in it. The equipment is alwa3rs second¬ 
ary. The second thing emphasized is the 
importance of leadership. Fidelity and 
sportmanship seem to be the two most 
necessary qualities of a good boys’ leader. 
The third thing is that simple recreation is 
usually all that is necessary to hold and 
interest bo3rs. They like lively exercise, 
laughter, and games and these can be 
obtained for the greater part of the year 
outdoors and without the need of equip¬ 
ment. 

Finally, these things may be mentioned: 
that boys like to belong to something that 
is their own; that they respond to genuine 
friendly leadership; and that th^ like best 
lively, co-operative play, linked up in a most 
striking way with their religious life. The writer 
has just returned from a dty conference with 
boys, where the boys came out of a swimming 
pool to hear him talk, where the chairman of 
the meeting was a boy, where the thing which 
followed his address was a college yell, and where 
the next and closing event was a prayer by a 
boy. It was all of a piece as life is all of a 
piece. A boy’s play and his friendships and 
his religion should be matters of every day, 
intertwining with each other and each helping 
the other. 

The Czeehoelovak Evan^elioal Union 
of America 

A very interesting conference of Czecho¬ 
slovak Protestant churches in America 
took place during June 25 and 27. 
One himdred and twenty-five Czecho¬ 
slovak Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Reformed chtirches in 
America sent 112 delegates to confer to¬ 
gether regarding the religious conditions in 


Czechoslovakia, the Americanization work 
here, and the possibility of creating some 
union of Czechoslovak Protestants in 
America. 

The conference was a very lively one 
and was earnest in all of its dealings. It was 
felt that a union based on the simple prin¬ 
ciple “Freedom in beliefs and order, unity 
in life and work” was possible. The new 
constitution of the union is based upon this 
principle. The highest aims as accepted 
by the union were the following: (1) To 
bring the spirit of Jesus Christ into the 
lives of our people, (2) To help and encour¬ 
age the religious awakening in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, (3) To support the widows and 
orphans of our fallen brethren over there, 
(4) To help in the Americanization of our 
people here, (5) To study and oppose all 
adverse movements to Christianity, and 
(6) To promote a mutual imderstanding and 
awakening among our churches here. An 
executive committee of sixteen, representing 
all denominations, was chosen to carry out 
these aims. The brethren V. Krenek and 
V. Kralicek were appointed to represent 
the union in Czechoslovakia this summer, 
that is, to investigate the religious, moral, 
and economical conditions there and to 
report to the committee. The union also 
[)assed a resolution calling for immediate 
collecting of money among our Czecho¬ 
slovaks here for the support of our orphans 
in Czechoslovakia. 

The conference closed with a Bible con¬ 
ference where several biblical truths were 
studied. A similar conference to this will 
take place next year. It was unanimously 
expressed that the conference was very 
successful and that the Czechoslovak 
churches in America have made a step 
forward in Christian work. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 

REV. HERBERT W. HINES 
First Baptist Church, El Paso, Illinois 

An authoritative and masterly manual gion is squaring human life by superhuman 
of the History of Religions has appeared in life^* (p. 2). 

the ** Religious Science and Literature In thus expressing the matter, he is 
Series.” This compact, 600-page volume^ definitely trying to omit what ought not 
by Professor Hopkins, obviously written for to go into a definition of religion, and to 
students and other well-informed readers, put in what ought to be there. For in¬ 
is replete with the necessary information stance, one should exclude an3rthing imply- 
for the comprehension of the particular reli- ing that man has an innate religious faculty, 
gions under discussion. Each chapter is or that religion necessitates a belief in 
encyclopedic in the sense that it is brief, spiritual powers: one should include a 
compressed, and includes the essential belief in a superhuman power and an 
details; but it is nevertheless interestingly adjustment of human activities to the 
written, and happily escapes the almost requirements of that power. All this is 
necessary affliction of over-condensation— good; good, too, is the definition insofar 
aridity. The title of the book is taken as it lets in the disciple of PosUivism and 
explicitly; each chapter deals with the his- the BuddhisL But the question arises as 
tory of the religion therein discussed, from one views the product of Professor Hopkins* 
its earliest manifestation on the misty hori- separator, if he has not thrown out the 
zon of myth and tradition through its cream and preserved the skimmed milk! 
diverse developments to decay or present He makes short shrift of the attempts 
status. The treatise is not so much con- of the psychologists to shed light on the 
cemed with any piarticular theory of the problem of the definition of religion, and 
origin of religion or of its classification, but pushes Emile Durkheim into a footnote! 
apparently aims to exhibit the facts on But at the present time one cannot act 
which different theories have been built, thusly in an introductory study of defini- 
It considers religion as an expression of tions and classifications of religion: psy- 
various stages of culture found among chological and sociological factors are more 
divergent races. and more coming in for consideration in an 

No present-day student of religion, how- understanding of religion, and one must 
ever, can ignore the defining of his position take some account of them, whether he 
in relation to other workers in the field, will or no. Religion touches all life: in the 
or fail to define religion as he conceives of age-long struggle for adjustment to environ- 
it, nor does our author side-step this obvi- ment, for the perpetuation of life and for 
ous responsibility. After sketching in a its enrichment, it is an integral factor, 
brief and pleasing paragraph that of which interwoven through all its activities and 
every writer in this field is painfully aware inseparable from them. Our approach 
—the difficulty of attempting a definition to religion is and must be biological. We 
of religion—^he offers the following: “Reli- cannot confine ourselves to its individual 

'The History of Religions. By £. Washburn Hopkins. New York: Macmillan, 1918. 
Pp. 624. $3.00. 
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aspect, nor to its social, exclusively, but we 
must somehow acknowledge that both are 
factors. From a study of primitivity we 
observe the effort of the group to increase 
its resources of energy and its efforts to 
escape suffering, disease, and death. It is, 
however, open to question how far we may 
accept the results of the French school of 
sociologists, though they certainly are regis¬ 
tering progress in pointing out that religion 
is constituted of beliefs and rites. But, 
of course, their conclusion that the sacred 
is the product of collective thought our au¬ 
thor does well to reject for the present. 
Professor Hopkins’ definition would have 
been more workable had it been enlarged in 
scope to approximate that of Dussaud in 
his IfUroducUon d VHistoire des Religions 
(1914): religion consists of an organized 

unity of beliefs and rites which aims to 
increase and perpetuate the principle of life 
of the individual, of the group, and of 
nature.” 

Students of religion are coming to recog¬ 
nize that the conception of mana, a vague, 
impersonal force, a life-power or potency 
diffused through everything, is farther back 
in the religious history of the race than 
an3dJiing we have yet begun to theorize 
upon. Therefore Dr. Hopkins’ attitude 
toward theories of religious beginnings that 
make religion begin too late, as toward the 
priority of magic, naturism, and especially 
animism, is fundamentally soimd. He 
says: 

There can be no clear understanding of the 
foundations of religion without the recognition 
of the fact that man has passed through a 
stage where he still fails to discriminate 
between matter and spirit. Before a belief 
in freed spirits is possible, man must be able 
to abstract spirit from body. But, in the 
thought of the lowest savage, matter and 
spirtual power are so interrelated that there is 
no body without conscious power and no spirit 
without body (pp. 17-18). 

It is doubtless because of this thought 
in the backgroimd that throughout the 


book the author holds off emphasis on 
totemism, and points out that in places 
where in the past investigators found ani¬ 
mism, none exists, as for example, he shows 
that Shinto was not ancestor worship in 
its more original form (p. 276-77) and that 
there was no invocation of ancestors, or 
anything to indicate that the Japanese 
looked to ghosts to give them goods. One 
observes our author’s good judgment in 
evidence in other places where he is called 
upon to express a decision; as his rightly 
discrediting the idea that messianism 
appeared in ancient Egypt, and that the 
influence of Babylonian religion in the 
Western World is as important as was once 
assumed. 

As is to be expected in such an exhaust¬ 
ive scope of studies as that necessitated by 
a history of religions, the chapters are of 
var3ring caliber. That on Buddhism is very 
good, and the following one on Hindu 
Sectarian Religion” is especially fine, 
because it presents sympathetically and 
simply a study of the Vishnu ^d Shiva 
sects from their earliest developments 
through the modem efforts of the reforming 
sects. In the concluding chapter, ^'Reli¬ 
gion of Christianity,” however, we find a 
ponderous treatise on theological develop¬ 
ments. The lack of consideration of social 
forces is here most obvious. It would 
seem that a history of Christianity written 
in our day, though cramped to an essay of 
fifty pages, should exhibit to us social 
forces that gave rise to inmunerable theo¬ 
logical evolutions and convolutions. One 
could devoutly wish that an opinion of the 
author expressed on almost the last page 
had been made the basis for the develop¬ 
ment of the chapter, for in these words, 
"The historian turns to the records and 
sees that all religions tend to express the 
peoples who hold them” (p. 594), he hints 
at a social factor ^ and gives us the germ of 
an idea of vital import in the comprehension 
of religious faiths and developments. 
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Addretset and Sermona to Students. By 

David M. Steele. New York: Putnam, 

1918. Pp. ix+2S7. $1.25. 

Twelve addresses by the rector of the 
Church of St. Luke and the Epiphany in 
Philadelphia are contained in this book. Two 
chapters deal with theological seminaries and 
the institutional church; the others are devoted 
to subjects of vital interest to students espe¬ 
cially as they are about to naduate from the 
schools. Wholesome counsel, wise views of 
life, and a courageous facing of duty are blended 
with occasional Hght touches in mt addresses 
to students. They are capital illustrations of 
commencement orations, in his discussion of 
the problems of theological education the 
writer falls into the easv method of criticism 
without adequate knowledge of the practical 
situation. It is rather easy to raise a laugh at 
the expose of apparent mistakes in the me&ods 
of training ministers, but to make a practically 
possible program to remedy those mistakes is 
not so easy; we do not find a single workable 
su^^estion in the discussion. The chapter 
entitled “Why is a Semina^?” is an example 
of the kind of public discussion that is viciously 
clever and arrives nowhere. 


A Gendo Cjnie—Being a Translation of the 
Book of Koheleth, Commonly Known as 
Ecclesiastes, Stripped of Later Additions; 
Also Its Origin, Growth and Interpretation. 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1919. Pp. 255. $2.00. 

This commentary rraresents a new depar¬ 
ture in methods of Biblical interpretauon. 
The old-time commentary devoted itself to 
minute and detailed exege^ of the words and 
phrases of the book to be inte^reted. On the 
basis of this elaborate and, it must be con- 
fe^ed, wearisome expodtion, it presented in a 
section of the introduction a more or less incom¬ 
plete statement of the message that the book 
conveyed. The emphasis of the commentary 
as a whole was pronounc^Uy upon the detailed 
exegesis. This old-time commentary Was part 
and parcel of a theory of Scripture in accordance 
with which the books of the Bible were regarded 
as direct and immediate communications from 
God to man. That being the case, of course, 
Uiere could not be too much care and labor 
expended in the effort to find out to the last 
degree of accuracy predsel}^ what was the mean¬ 
ing of the words tnus divinely given. Indeed 
as things turned out, it was too often true that 
the commentator lost himself in a wilderness of 
detailed philological and textual investigations 


and failed to give his readers any adequate con¬ 
ception of the meanii^ and significance of the 
writer’s message in its larger aspects. Such 
elaborate and painstaking exegesis can never be 
wholly abandoned; it must remain as the 
chosen field of battle for a few select scholars: 
it is indeed the indispensable basis of all sound 
interpretation. But the public will have none 
of it; they will not read the old-style com¬ 
mentary any longer; and so the style of exposi¬ 
tion for the public must undergo radical 
change. 

We now look upon the writers of the biblical 
books as engaged each in the task of bringing 
to his own generation some helpful message 
regarding the application of religion to the 
problems of life and thought in his day. These 
men faced the tasks of their generation with 
will^ hearts and opra eyes and worked out 
their messsage for their contemporaries exactly 
as the religious leader and statesman of to¬ 
day sets himself to the work of religious, social, 
or political guidance. The thing the modem 
reader of these old messages needs to know is 
the conditions amid whi^ the writer did his 
work. Under what circumstances were those 
to whom the writing or sermon was addressed 
living? In what state of mind were they? 
What the great religious need of their day ? 
How did this particular writer or prophet set 
himself to the task of meeting that nm ? With 
what success did his efforts meet ? 

From such a point of view, Professor Jas¬ 
trow has written this interpretation of E^l^ 
siastes. The first hundred pages or so of his 
book are given to the usual questions of intro¬ 
duction. The next hundrM pages devote 
themselves to the reproduction of the thought 
of the original book of Ecclesiastes. This is 
the signifimnt part of Professor Jastrow’s 
work. It is an exposition of the ideas of 
Koheleth in an orderly fashion and in a way to 
enable the modem reader to understand easily 
just what Koheleth’s point of view was. This 
u done in an eminently successful wa^. The 
interpreter of Koheleth must feel a genial s>^- 
pathy with his author’s attitude toward life, 
and enter appreciatively into his spirit. Thb 
Professor Jastrow does with remarkable suc¬ 
cess. He shares somewhat Koheleth’s light¬ 
ness of touch and his gently ironic sense of 
humor and has therefore produced a commen¬ 
tary that is genuinely interesting. The views 
of Professor Jastrow as to the date, unity, 
purpose, and authorship of Ecclesiastes are sub¬ 
stantially identical with those already familiar 
to scholars as represented in McNeile’s Intro- 
ducUm and in Barton’s Commentary, 

The volume is brought to a close by a new 
translation of Ecclesiastes from which all the 
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graerally accepted **additions” have been 
eliminated. The translation is itself good and 
merits reading by reason of its freshness and 
suggestiveness. We hope that this example of 
the type of conunentary needed will be followed 
by many other writers and indorsed by pub¬ 
lishers and readers. 

The Coming Day. By Oscar L. Joseph. New 
. York: Doran, 19x8. Pp. 185. $1.25. 

This is a book called out by the stress of 
war-time thinking. The writer takes ten sub¬ 
jects that have b^ thrown into relief by recent 
experience and discusses them frankly and 
fairly. The End of the World, Antichrist, 
Armageddon, the Millennium, Second Advent 
and Judgment, Immortality, Heaven, and 
Christ or Chaos are the titles of the chapters. 
A study of recent book-lists and sympathetic 
listening to sincere religious conversation reveal 
a renewal of apocalyptic and prophetic ele¬ 
ments in Christian tmnking. We must have a 
clear statement of the question which will 
appc^ to those who are no longer literalists, 
hotdi^ that prophecy is the mold of history. 
This is a modem, reverent, and accurate discus¬ 
sion of subjects that have been bewildering and 
divisive from the beginning of Christian his¬ 
tory. It ought to help perplexed readers who 
are willing to think resolutdy and to face the 
ethical and religious findings of the modem 
age. 

The Chriitian Approach to Islam. By James L. 

Barton. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1918. 

Pp. xiii-l-316. $2.00. 

This is a book on a vital subject in missions 
and politics by one who knows his ground 
thoroughly and expresses his thought clearly. 
It is written in the spirit of appreciation and 
mediation. Dr. Barton gives a clear sketch 
of the external history of Islam in seven chap¬ 
ters, concluding with a study of the influence 
of the world-war upon this great system of 
faith. Then he studies Mohammedism as a 
religion, in six chapters. This section is written 
in a fine spirit of fairness and out of intimate 
personal knowledge of the conditions de¬ 
scribed. The third section of the book is taken 
up with a constmctive statement of the rela¬ 
tions of Islam and Christianity. No fairer 
approach could be found than the one suggested 
by Dr. Barton. He recognizes that the mis¬ 
sionary must not attempt to impo^ Christianity 
upon the Mohammedan world without change. 
He must be ready to adjust his message to tne 
minds and needs of the Mohammedans as he 
presents it to them. There are certain tmths 
which should not be presented at the beginning. 
Dr. Barton mentions the Immaculate Concep¬ 
tion as one of these; he must have meant the 


Virim Birth. He advises that a begmning be 
made with the Christian doctrine of the unity 
of God. From this it is possible to pass to the 

g resentation of Christ as fulfilling the hipest 
uman aspirations and as mediator and savior. 
The final chapter is an outline of a workable 
program of Christian occupation in Moslem 
lands. It is free from the mere exhortation 
sometimes found in missiona^ literature and ' 
defines the broad lines on which the mission of 
reconstruction now at work in Turkey is pro¬ 
ceeding, primarily under the lead of Dr. Barton 
himself. This marks a great advance both in 
the theory and the program of Christian 
missionary enterprise. 

Good and Evil: A Study in Biblical Theology. 
By Loring W. Batten. New York: Revell, 
1918. Pp. 224. $1.25. 

These are the Paddock lectures given by the 
Professor of Literature and Interpretation of the 
Old Testament in the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, and are issued on the 
completion of twenty-five years spent as a 
teacner of the Old Testament. There are six 
chapters, covering the entire teaching of die 
Old Testament concerning sood and evil, as 
well as the examples in life and experience 
which are so vivia in the narratives. One of 
the most interesting chapters is entided “The 
PragmadcTest,” in which me connecdon between 
sin and physic^ welfare is discussed with keen 
appredadon of the ancient idea and the modem 
point of view. The material is well arranged: 
the style is dear; the treatment is sustamed 
and interesting. The baffling old problem is 
still with us; but here we see how it was 
grappled with by men of keen minds long ago. 

It IS a contribudon if not a final answer to me 
inevitable quesdon which we must meet in our 
attempt to reduce the universe to some sort of 
reasonable order. 

Reading the Bible. By William Lyon Phelps. 
New York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. vii-l-131. 

$x.25, 

This is an evaluadon of the Bible as litera¬ 
ture by a well-known and thoroughly competent 
scholar in English literature. It is the judg¬ 
ment of a man who knows nothing of technical 
method in Bible study as carried on today, but 
on the other hand cos a genuinely orthodox 
appredadon of religion and an eye for the 
b^utiful and powerful in literature. This 
book may be recommended to anyone, no 
matter w^t his point of view, as a helpful bit \, 
of reading. It b characterized by a Hotness 1 1 
of touch and a delicacy of humor that make it 
altogether delightful and well worth the read¬ 
er’s time, whether he indorse all of Professor 
Phelps’s judgments or not. like professors of 
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English in i^eial. the author is an enthusiast 
for the Authorized Version, saying aptl^ *^the 
Revisers knew more Greek and less English.” 


By an Unknown Disdplo. New York: Doran, 

1919. Pp. 346. $i. 50. 

Scores of attempts have been made to write 
a ” fifth mpel” m the form of a narrative 
from the Bps of some unknown disdple telling 
the story of Jesus. This is another effort in 
this direction. It begins with the restoration 
to sanity of the maniac, of Gadara. The 
writer’s point of view may be seen from the 
following conversation between Jesus and the 
maniac: 

”I was in fear,” he said. 

’^Fear is a foul spirit,” said Jesus, ’^cast it 
out from vou.” 

And the man answered humbly: “I will.” 

Surely this is swift and effective practice of 
some form of New Thought and has a most 
modem soun<L strangely unlike the view of 
the ^rld reflected m the New Testament 
belief in demons. 

The finest interpretation achieved by the 
writer b in the various renderings of the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus. These paraphrases are more 
accurate than b the structure of the narrative. 
EspedaUy clear b the rendering of the Sermon 
on the Mount (pp. 60 ff.). The book b an 
interesting experiment, made with sympathy 
and reverence, and b as effective as such treat¬ 
ments of the theme ever bid fair to be. 


The Dramatization of Bible Stories. By 
Elizabeth Erwin Miller. Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1918. Pp. ziv+ 
162. $1.00. 

Certain books of the Bible such as Esther 
and Ruth have always appealed to the dramati¬ 
cally inclined as a field for experiment. Few 
of these efforts, however, have nad educational 
value. 

The author oi The Dramatization of Bible 
Stories has attacked the problem from an 
entirely different angle. Herself a ti^ed 
teacher, accjuainted with the educational use of 
the dramatic instinct throughout the grades of 
the modem day school, she has adopted the 
same educational point of view in dealing with 
the question of dramatization as rebted to 
Bible stories. The book b a genuine revebtion 
of what can be done with young children in the 
development through their own efforts of stories 
in drastic form. 

In addition to chapters which contain 
special pbys which have actually been worked 
out by children, and the hbtory of their devel¬ 
opment in a paiticubr group, there are general 
chapters discussing what Bible stories are suit¬ 
able for dramatizing, and such stage setting. 


properties, and costuming as are easily within 
the reach, either by manufacture or purchase, 
of group. 

Tne author’s experience in thb field was 
largely in a church group of children from five 
to twelve years of age, just the field which b 
most practical in any church. Her suggestions 
are, therefore, especially valuable to those 
engaged in reli^ous education in churches. 


St. Dionysiits of Alexandria. (Transbtions of 
Chrbtian Literature. Series I. Greek 
Texts.) By Charles Lett Feltoe. New 
York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. no. $1.40. 

Thb small volume of selections from the 
writings of Dion^us of Alexandria marks an 
enlargement of the publishers’ earlier series of 
Early Church Classics, It b now proposed to 
include in the series texts which are neither 
early nor necessarily classics, arranging them in 
three groups, namelp, transbtions of Greek texts, 
transbtions of Latm texts, and liturgical texts. 
The practical value of the project deserves 
highest praise. The present volume, covering 
the epbtles and tractates of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, contains an excellent inti^uction 
and wisely chosen selections with valuable 
annotations. 


The Unrecognbed Christ. By John Gardner. 

New York: Revell, 1918. Pp. 158. $1.00. 

Dr. John Gardner pastor of the New Eng¬ 
land Congregational Church, Chicago, b one of 
the most accepteble speakers at the Northfield 
conferences. Thb hook, presents a series of 
nine studies in the character of Jesus which 
were first given at Northfield. The writer feeb 
that Christ b not accorded the recognition that 
he ought to receive because hb real humanity 
has b^ obscured and also because he b not 
represented as he should be by those who con¬ 
fess to be in vital union with lum now. There¬ 
fore six chapters are riven to aspects of the 
Master’s human life which are especblly strik¬ 
ing in their human appeal. But the strongest 
part of the book b the sections that are devoted 
to the statement of the organic rebtion exbting 
between Chrbtbns and their Lord. The 
author sayBi “I feel that the failure to recog¬ 
nize Him b the peril of the Christbn Church; 
that we have not yet awakened to the fact 
that we are severally members of the body of 
Chrbt, that our life b an assocbtion with 
Him, that we are the nerves, the arteries, the 
bones, and the sinews of the eternal Chrbt; 
and that through the Church of today He 

reveab Himself to the whole world.The 

world does not understand Him, because it 
does not see the majesty of sacrifice in the 
Church, which b Hb b^y.” On thb point 
Dr. Gardner insbts with deep urgency. He 
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makes his point clearly and it is one that 
Christian people ought to see in this time of 
criticism and serious testing. 


The American Girl and Her Community. By 

Margaret Slattery. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 

1918. Pp. 170. $1.25. 

Miss Slattery knows ^Is; she speaks with 
wonderful energy; she writes with force. This 
is a vital book. The single chapter, “The 
Girl at Home,” is a remarkable combination of 
accurate ob^rvation, keen reflection, and 
search^ conclusion. Any girl reading this 
will disraver new values in the meaning of 
life; any mother will discern new worth and 
re^nsibility in the home life of her daughter. 
Miss Slattery emphasizes the social claim of the 
community upon American girls. She sets 
forth the dennite fields for service clearly, 
concretely, and persuasively. No reader can 
leave the report of the yeam^ in the heart of the 
seventeen-year-old girl, living in the crowded 
sections of a gmt dty and working in a 
corset factory, without a kindled heart and a 
deep desire to give her “more room.” It is 
this tense human feeling in Miss Slattery’s 
book which gives it peculiar value. 


Captain Bickal of tho Inland Sea. By Charles 
Kendall Harrington. New York: Revell, 
1919. Pp. 301. $1.75. 

Probably no Christian worker in man3r a 
generation has been more successful in winning 
great numbers of people to the Christian life 
than has Captain Bickel, commander of the 
famous “Gospel Ship.” Dr. Harrington has 
vividly described the Captain’s personality—a 
combination of intense earnestness, passionate 
love of common folk, and quiet humor, which 
gave him almost immediate access into the 
otherwise closed lives of these Japanese 
islanders. 

This book might well be called a chapter in 
The Modem Acts of the Apostles^ for here was 
a veritable apostle of the strictly Pauline type 
—divine call, vision of a broad work, and all. 
It seems as if nothing could have prepared 
him more thoroughly for his work than just the 


stem and varied circumstances which fell to 
his lot. Afl the keen intellectual power and 
physical vigor which he inherited from his 
parents, all the skill and daring which he 
l^med as a roving sea-captain, and the pa¬ 
tience, sympathy, and tact which characterized 
his earlier work as a missionary and publisher 
in America, Germany, and En^nd—all thia 
power came into full use in solving the almost 
insuperable difficulties which faced him in the 
Inland Sea. 

The story of how he overcame Shinto and 
Buddhist prejudice, how he transformed whole 
towns and villages, how he won the confidence 
and friendship of business and professional 
men, of police officials and statesmen even; 
how the thousands of island folk watched for 
the Little White Ship with its American fls^ 
imd kindly captain as a great event in their 
lives; how the captain and his wife endured 
endless suflexing and hardship for the sake of 
the work; and finally how splendidly the con¬ 
servative island folk rallied to the support of 
Captain Bickel and his great missions—^well, 
few novels hold the attention better and arouse 
greater admiration than does this account of an 
exceptional career. All Japan knows the 
Pukuin Maru (Gospel Ship). Thousands of 
Japanese mourn the loss of the great American 
sea-captain. The islanders vow that they will 
raise up “a thousand Captain Bickeis” to 
emulate his splendid Christian example. 


The One Great Society. By Frederick Lynch. 

New York: Revell, 1918. Pp. 223. $i. 25. 

This is an informal and delightful book of 
personal impressions and recollections. Dr. 
Lynch has met many of the distinguished men 
and women of the passing generation. He has 
reported here ynth the skUl and style of the 
trained journalist his appreciation of this “one 
great society.” Edwara Everett Hale, Andrew 
M. Fairbaim, George P. Fisher, Booker T. 
Washington, and Washington Gladden are 
names tlmt indicate the variety of subjects 
included in the volume. Dr. Lynch is discnm- 
inating in his judgments, as w^ as kindly. 
Occasionally he is redund^t, as on pp. 26. 27, 
where he should have condensed more caremlly 
his reference to Brood’s Perfect Freedom, 
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JESUS OF NAZARETH 

HOW HE THOUGHT, LIVED, WORKED, AND 

ACHIEVED 

By ERNEST D. BURTON 


FOREWORD TO THE STUDENT 

Only by regular and systematic work can you achieve results in the study of 
the Bible. Therefore work regularly and have a definite daily time for your 
work if possible. 

Read intelligently, making sure that you understand what you are reading. 
Do not, if you can avoid it, pass over a word without knowing what it means.^ 

Have a notebook always at hand as you study and use it to clarify your own 
thought, to summarize in your own words a passage or teaching, or to note 
down something which particularly impresses you. 

Frequently turn back and recall what you have read so that if possible when you 
have finished the course you will have a clear conception of what the life-purpose of 
Jesus was and how he achieved it; for from your sympathy with and apprecia¬ 
tion of those two things will come much of the inspiration which will enable you 
also, whatever your years or environment, to develop a great life-purpose and to 
achieve it. 

Some who study this course will wish to make it more thorough than others. 
For their benefit a series of suggestions for further thought is given in connection 
with each division of the subject. Sometimes this additional work will call 
for extra reading. At other times it will simply require more time and more care¬ 
ful consideration. The course will be considered complete in the case of all who 
do the regular work, exclusive of these additional suggestions. 

There are various good ways of studying the gospels. We may take one of 
them, the Gospel of Matthew, for example, and follow it through in order, con¬ 
sidering not only the picture of Jesus which it gives to us but the special message 
which the writer wished to convey to the people of his own day. Or we may put 
the four side by side, and endeavor to reproduce from them all as full and accurate 
a story of Jesus’ life as possible. Or we may select the passages which contain 

* A good one-volume dictionary of the Bible is that edited by James Hastings and 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, $6.00. A small pamphlet dictionary containing 
most of the words to which reference will be made in this coiu^ is published by the Insti¬ 
tute and may be secured for 50 cents. Other books may occasionally be referred to in 
this course, but the one indispensable book for study is the Bible, preferably a copy of 
the American Standard Revised Edition, published by Thos. Nelson’s Sons. A valuable 
aid is a Harmony of the Gospels, if possible either Stevens and Burton’s, or Burton and 
Goodspeed’s. 
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Jesus’ teaching, and try from them to reconstruct the message of Jesus to his own 
day and to the world. 

In the present study, instead of any of these things, we shall select passages 
from the first three gospels, which will enable us as through a window to see into 
the mind and experience of Jesus, and which will show us as in a succession of 
pictures Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth, living his life among men and with God, 
teaching, preaching, healing, steadfastly pursuing the purpose of his life among 
friends and foes, in favor and disfavor, giving his life ^^a ransom for many.” 
After all the centuries the life and teaching of Jesus have a value for us and an 
influence in the world beyond those of any other life that has ever been lived in 
this world. Never was it more needful that we understand and heed their message 
to us and to our day. 

1. HOW THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS WAS PRESERVED. LUKE I: I~4 

Very few books of the Bible have a formal preface such as is common in 
modem books. The leUers of the apostle Paul all begin in about the same fash¬ 
ion with a salutation usually followed by a paragraph of thanksgiving. The 
Book of Revelation has a formal prologue, and the first paragraph of the Gospel 
of John IS usually called the prologue. But the only New Testament book that 
has a real preface is the Gospel of Luke. It fills the first four verses of the Gospel. 

This preface is of great value and interest because it ^ells more than we learn 
anywhere else in the New Testament about the way in which our gospels came to 
be written. Read it through carefully, and from it, if you can, answer these 
questions: (i) Was this gospel the first written story of Jesus’ life, or did the writer 
of this book know of other similar books written before his ? (2) How many such 
books did he know of ? (3) Are the names of any of these earlier books given by 
him ? May any other of our gospels have been among them ? (4) From what 
source did the writers of whom this preface speaks leam the facts which they put 
into their narratives ? See vs. 2. (5) From what source does the writer of this 
preface imply that he obtained the material for his book ? Was he himself an 
“eye witness” of the events? Were the authors of the other books “eye wit¬ 
nesses ” ? (6) Who were the “eye witnesses and ministers of the word ” to whom 
he refers ? (7) What means did the writer of this book employ to make sure 
of his facts ? (8) Who was Theophilus ? Was the book probably written for him 
only, or for him and others like him ? His name, a not uncommon one, means 
“beloved of God,” as our modem name Theodore means '‘gift of God.” Was 
he a Christian ? (9) Through whose eyes shall we, as we read this book, be 
seeing the events of Jesus’ life, and through whose ears hearing his teaching ? 

The study of this preface and the comparison of this gospel with the other 
gospels has led scholars generally to believe that among the earlier books to which 
Luke refers in his preface was the Gospel of Mark, that Luke made use of other 
early gospels beside Mark, but that we no longer possess any of these in separate 
form. They also conclude that Matthew was written about the same time as 
Luke — probably between 70 and 100 a.d., and that the writer of Matthew made 
use of earlier books, and indeed in considerable part of the same books that Luke 
used. He certainly had Mark. The Gospel of John was the last of our gospels 
to be written, and made com[>aratively little use of the older gospels. In this 
study we are to use only Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
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Suggestions for further study: i. Turn over the pages of the New Testament, 
and notice how each book begins. Which other book reminds you, by its way of 
beginning, of Luke’s preface ? Why is this ? (2) If you have a Harmony of the 
Gospels at hand, that of Stevens and Burton, or of Burton and Goodspe^, turn 
over the pages slowly and notice in how many cases there are two, three, or even 
four accoimts of an event, or reports of a discourse, and how closely these parallel 
accounts sometimes resemble one another. This will suggest the extent to which 
and the way in which the later books used the earlier ones. (3) In the latter part 
of the second century a Christian named Tatian made a single gospel out of our 
four, just as before 1 ^ Luke and Matthew had each made a single gospel out of 
Mark and others. This gospel of Tatian was long used in some of the churches 
instead of our four. Should we be better off today or worse if that gospel had 
finally displaced our four ? (4) Is it an advantage to us or a disadvantage that 
we have our present Gospels, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, instead of the older 
and probably shorter gospels to which Luke refers in his preface? In what 
respects? 


2. THE YOUTH OP JESUS IN NAZARETH. LUKE 2:1-7, 39 “S 2 ; MARK 6:1-4 

The apocryphal gospels, that grew up after our gospels were written, and 
in which men gave free rein to their imaginations, have long and marvelous 
stories of Jesus’ early life. The record of our gospels is very brief. 

Read Luke 2:1-7, and 39, and notice: (i) The name of Jesus’ parents (to 
use the language of Luke 2:43). (2) family to which his father belonged. 
(3) The place of Jesus’ birth. (4) The place in which they lived before his birth 
and afterward. (5) With a map before you, notice the location of these two places, 
the direction and distance of each from Jerusalem. 

Read Mark 6:1-4, and consider: (i) What place is here called “his own 
coimtry” or city? See Luke 4:16. (2) How many brothers and sisters did 
Jesus have, and what were their names? (3) Were these brothers and sisters 
older or younger than he? See Luke 2:7. (4) Was it a home of wealth, or of 
poverty, or of neither wealth nor poverty ? On what do you base your opinion ? 
(5) What would be the natural place and experience of Jesus as the big brother 
in such a home? His relations to his father, to his mother, to his brothers, 
to his sisters ? The influence of these things upon his character ? 

Read Luke 2:40-52. Consider: (i) In the thought of the writer of this 
story what is the central point of interest ? (2) Vs. 49 should doubtless read as in 
the Revised Version: “Wist (knew) ye not that I must be in my Father’s house ? ’’ 
The question implies that to him the most natural place to go, where therefore his 
parents might have expected to find him, was the Temple. Jerusalem was a walled 
city with narrow streets, and no parks, and the only large open place in the city was 
the great open square of the Temple, at one side of which stood the buildings of 
the sanctuary proper. Why did Jesus, finding himself alone in the dty, make his 
way to the Temple? Where would you, if, when you were twelve years old, 
you had been lost in a great city, have felt safest, in a crowded hotel, in a market 
place, or in a church, if there had been one open, with people coming and going ? 
(3) .What feeling about the place is shown in the fact that he calls it, not the 
Temple, but “my Father’s house’’? (4) What feeling about God is shown in 
his.speaking of him as “my Father”? See Ps. 89:26; Jer. 3:4; Matt. 6:4. 
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(5) How early in life is it normal and natural for a boy to think of God in this 
way, and to feel as Jesus did about the place that is most suggestive of the presence 
of God? 

Read again Luke 2:40, 52; Mark 6:4. Consider: (i) What kind of life do 
these passages represent Jesus as living in Nazareth before he became a public 
teacher ? (2) What do they say of his physical develc^ment ? (3) What of his 
intellectiial life ? (4) What of his religious life ? Was it perfect and complete 
from the beginning or was it a growth ? (5) How did his neighbors feel about 
him ? (6) Was he in these days a person of leisiire, a student preparing to be a 
rabbi or scribe, or a working man—a laborer with his hands ? (7) If you had 
known him in those days how would you have felt about him ? 


Suggestions far further study: i. From what you know or can learn by reading 
about the customs of that day and land, what books do you suppose were accessible 
to Jesus ?* 2. What use did he probably make of them ? With what books do 
the gospels indicate that he was acquainted ? 3. Was the manual laborer looked 
down upon or respected among the Jews? WTiat social standing would a car¬ 
penter have in Nazareth ? 4. Did Jesus probably go to school ? If so, to what 
kind of a school and where ? 5. Was Joseph still living when Jesus left home and 
became a public teacher ? If you thii not, what are your reasons ? Was Jesus 
perhaps responsible for the support of the family during a part of his young man¬ 
hood? 6. Who would take that responsibility when he left home? 7. Where was 
Nazareth situated ? How much of Palestine could Jesus see from the dty or the 
nearby hills ? What great events of Jewish history had taken place within sight 
of those hills ? 8. At what time of the year did the Passover take place ? 9. 
How long a journey was it from Nazareth to Jerusalem ? How much of Jewi^ 
history had taken place along the line of that journey ? 10. What place in the life 
of Jesus as a young man in Nazareth do you judge from the whole record was 
fill^ by people? by books? by history? by nature? by money-earning occu¬ 
pations ? 


3. THE PROPHET OP THE WRATH TO COME. MARK i:i-8; LUKE 3:i--20 

While Jesus was still working at his trade in Nazareth there appeared in Judea 
a prophet, such as had not been seen among the Jews for many years. Though he 
is said to have been a cousin of Jesus, it is not certain that they had any personal 
acquaintance with one another. But evidently the reports of his preaching were 
spread throughout the country, for people were always passing up and down the 
roads from Judea to Galilee, and telling the news as they went. What kind of 
a report came to Nazareth and to the ears of Jesus we may gather from the record 
that has found its way into our gospels. Two accounts have been preserved, one 
in Mark and one in another gospel which both Matthew and Luke have used along 
with Mark. Read Mark 1:1-6, carefully noticing: (i) Where John preached. 
Why did he not go to the synagogues or the temple or the market places ? (2) 
His clothing and food. What ancient prophet does this recall ? See II Kings i: 8. 
What does it suggest as to his dependence on dty markets, and his general mode 
of life? (3) The size and make-up of his audiences. (4) The subject and 
character of his preaching. (5) The purpose and meaning of his baptism. 

Read Luke 3:7-14. This passage is a brief but striking summary of the mes¬ 
sage of John to his generation; imdoubtedly the product of months, if not years, of 

* See Mathews, History of New Testament Times, chaps, i, ii, and viii. 
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reflection in the wilderness (see Luke i :8o) and based on a keen insight into the 
characteristics of the current religion of his people, it made a profound impression. 
Read it carefully and notice: (i) What he thought of the people of his day. (2) 
What he believed was soon to happen to that generation. (3) On whom he believed 
the coming wrath of God would fall, the Gentiles that knew not God, or the people 
of Israel that worshiped God with sacriflce and temple worship. (4) How severe 
he thought that judgment would be, whether corrective or destructive. (5) 
Whether he believed that descent from Abraham and membership in the chosen 
people” would save men from this fiery judgment of God. (6) Whether there 
was any way of escaping it, and if so, what that way was. (7) What John 
meant by “ repentance.” (8) What he regarded as ‘‘ fruits worthy of repentance,” 
that is, the action which following repentance would prove its reality. See vs. 8 
and compare vss. 10-14. (9) What would correspond today to the answer which 
John gave to the several classes of people in vss. 10-14 ? 

Is this message of John properly called a gospel—good news? If so, in 
what sense? Are there modem preachers whom you know, or know about, 
whose message is like that of John ? 

Read Luke 3:15-20. In this passage John speaks of the One greater than 
himself whom he looked for to follow him. Consider: (i) The contrast that he 
draws between himself and this greater successor. Which of the two announces 
an opportunity to escape from wrath by repentance ? Which is to inflict judgment 
on those who do not repent ? (2) Is the judgment of his successor mild and correct¬ 
ive or destmctive and irremedial? (3) On whom was the judgment to fall? 
(4) If John thought of his successor as the Messiah, was he the kind of messiah 
that his nation generally was looking for? Read Ps. 2; John 6:14,15, Mark 
10:35-40. (5) What characteristic of John led to his imprisonment and death ? 

Form as definite an impression as you can of John and an estimate of his 
ability, character and effectiveness, and then turn to Luke 7:24-35 what 

Jesus said of him when he was in prison., How does your judgment correspond 
with that of Jesus ? 

Suggestions for further study: i. Why was John thought of in connection with 
Elijah? See Luke 1:17; Mark 9:11-13; John 1:21. 2. Luke 3:15 suggests 
that people in John’s day were thinking a^ut and expecting the Messiah; what 
did they expect the Messiah to do ?* 3. John gathered disciples, as Jesus after 
him did. Set Mark 2:18. What became of these disciples and of the movement 
that he started ? Did it cease entirely with his death or become merged in Jesus* 
movement, or was there a Johannic church alongside of the Christian church ? 
See Acts 19:1-4. 


4. THE RESPONSE OF JESUS TO THE PREACHING OF JOHN. MARK 1:9-11. 

The report of John’s preaching was probably spread not only through Judea 
but into Galilee and Perea. When Jesus heard of it, it must have raised serious 
questions in his mind. Did his estimate of the people agree with that of John ? 
Did he also look for swift and irrevocable judgment upon Israel ? Was his idea of 
the Messiah the same as John’s ? But even if he was not wholly in agreement 

> See Mathews, History of New Testament Times, chap, xiii, and ^Messiah,” in 
Dictionary of the Bible. 
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with John’s message, was John in the main right, and if so could Jesus refuse to 
respond to his appeal, and to throw the weight of his influence on the side of the 
movement in the direction of repentance which John had started and was 
fostering ? The gospels say nothing about any debate that Jesus may have had 
with himself over these questions, but they tell us what he did. 

Read Mark 1:9-11. Consider: (i) Whether the gospels mention John as 
preaching in Galilee where Jesus was, or as baptizing at the Sea of Galilee. (2) 
Whether they speak of the Galileans generally as going to John’s baptism. (3) 
Whether Jesus’ response to John’s message was in a measure exceptional among 
the Galileans. (4) Who is recorded as seeing the heavens opened? (5) To 
whom is the voice from heaven addressed? (6) What spiritual fact does the 
descent of the Spirit upon him as a dove represent ? (7) What did it mean to 
Jesus to be assured that he was the beloved Son of God ? (8) If, as seems to be the 
case, he came to John’s baptism and associated himself with John’s movement not 
because John had sent any special message to him or because he was himself con¬ 
scious of personal share in the sin of the nation, but because he felt that he ought to 
respond to the call of the prophet to the nation, what was the result and reward 
in his case of his assuming a share in the common duty of the nation ? (9) In 
Matthew’s account of the baptism, it is recorded that in reply to a suggestion of 
reluctance on the part of John to baptize him, Jesus said, ^^Thus it becomes us 
always to do what is right.” Does this language imply a sense of obligation on his 
part to undertake the common duties of men ? (10) Would the new sense of son- 
ship to God and of his love carry with it a new sense of responsibility ? Is it 
possible that it was his response to John’s call to the nation that led through his 
spiritual experience in the baptism to his undertaking his own prophetic work for 
the Jewish nation? (ii) Does the response to the call of common duty often 
lead to the discovery of a special duty or responsibility ? (12) Do you see any 
connection between the incident in the Temple when Jesus was twelve years old 
(note especially Luke 2:49) and the baptism, with the sense which it brought that 
God looked upon him as his son and loved him as such ? 

Suggestions for further study: i. This oldest story of the baptism does not 
suggest that any one saw the heavenly vision or heard the voice from heaven but 
Jesus. Both Matthew and Luke by very slight but different modifications of the 
narrative suggest, without directly saying it, that there were spectators or auditors. 
Is it natural that the incident should in course of time have come to be thought of 
this way ? How ought we to think of it ? 2. The phrase “ Son of God ” is used in 
several different senses in the Bible. In its primary and fundamental sense it 
has nothing to do with origin or nature, but expresses a moral relation to God, 
meaning (see II Sam. 7:14; Rom. 8:14; Matt. 5:45) one who is obedient to God, 
‘like him morally, and for this reason the object of his approving love. Notice 
also the word “belovcri” in the story of the baptism, and in the transfiguration. 
Out of this fundamental sense and the association with it of the thought that a 
son represents his father, grew in course of time the use of the term “Son of God” 
in reference to the Messiah. Such passages as II Sam. 7:14 and Ps. 2:7 furnish a 
natural basis for the development of su^ a thought. But there is little trace of 
it in the New Testament. Perhaps Rom. i :4 represents the nearest approach to 
it, and here it clearly refers to the ascended Christ. In only one passage of the 
New Testament is there any suggestion of a meaning, approximati^ that of son 
by generation (Luke 1:35), and not even here is it certain that this is the thou^t. 
In what sense do you th^ the phrase is to be imderstood in the words that came 
to Jesus out of the heavens ? 
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S. THE DEFINITION OF IDEALS. MATT. 4:i-II. 

The rich, spiritual experience of which the baptism of Jesus was both the 
expression and the occasion naturally called for a period of retirement and 
thought. Filled with a new sense of power and responsibility and a new 
consciousness of God’s love, Jesus went away into the wilderness to think out 
clearly what was his duty, and how he was to do it. The Spirit, Matthew says, led 
him into the wilderness. But such an experience could not fail to be one of testing, 
and in that sense of temptation; only the greatest work, the highest principles, 
must be chosen. But these coiild be chosen only by comparing them with others. 

Choice means selection; selection means rejection as well as acceptance. 

* / 

It is not worth while to spend much time over the question how much of this 
narrative is clothed in figurative or symbolic language; in what garb the devil 
came to Jesus, whether he went to the pinnacle of the temple and the top of the 
mountain physically or only mentally. The spiritual elements of the experience 
are the only vital and important ones. Read Matt. 4:2-4. Consider: (i) The 
general sphere of the temptation. Is it in the realm of the physical or the political 
or the religious life of men ? Has it to do, generally speaking, with the part that 
material things were to play in life? (2) The relation of the sense of divine 
sonship to the temptation. Are men ever tempted to make the fact that they are 
children of God, objects of his love, an excuse for grasping after the physical goods 
of life? Do they in effect say, “Does not the earth belong to the Saints of 
Gori ? ” (3) Jesus evidently decided that he ought not to devote himself to the 
acquisition of physical good; that that was not what sonship to God meant for 
him. Was this because he regarded ph3rsical things as evil or needless ? (See 
Matt. 6:32.) Was it because he believed that though physical good was real good 
it was not the highest good and ought to be treated only as one of the goods of life 
and not the highest ? (See Luke 12:16-21). Was it because he conceived that 
while other men might be farmers or merchants or carpenters, as he had been, he 
must henceforth devote himself to the spiritual tasks of life; not serve men 
through the physical things, but directly? Before answering these questions 
finally, examine the passage which he quotes from Deut. 8:3, reading from the 
beginning of the chapter, and notice also how Jesus uses it. Might some men have 
answered the temptation in the second sense, and legitimately and conscientiously 
become farmers, or merchants, or builders ? If so, in what spirit and with what 
purpose would they thereafter do their work ? But are there also other men who 
are just as clearly called upon to devote themselves to the immaterial things of 
life, to moral leadership, to the spiritual guidance and inspiration of other men, 
who are divinely appointed to be prophets, sages, if need be, martyrs ? If so, 
what would you say of the refusal of such a man to accept this task, and his 
choice of the kind of work that for another man would be his highest duty? 
Can you state the general principle that seems to have actuated Jesus, whether 
his answer is interpreted in either the second or the third way ? 

Read Matt. 4:5-7. Consider (i) the general sphere of this temptation. 
Notice that this also starts with the consciousness of sonship to God (“If thou art 
Son of God”), and that it proposes a bold stroke on the assumption that God 
would see to it that it came out all right. Is this appeal in the sphere of man’s 
physical needs, or of his ambition for power, or of his faith in God—^his religion ? 
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(2) The purpose of the proposed act—casting himself down from the pinnacle of 
the temple. Are religious men, just because they are religious, tempt^ to think 
that they are outside of law, can take risks, moral or other, that other men cannot 
take ? Does piety excuse us from praying, “Lead us not into temptation ?” A 
man once said, “lam sure this business cannot fail because I have promised God 
to give him twenty per cent of the profits.” How would Jesus have answered 
him ? Would he have justified his neglecting ordinary business principles and 
precautions ? (3) How would Jesus have answered the question. What does 
true faith in God justify us in expecting from God, and call upon us to do in 
reference to the risks and danger of life ? 

Read Matt. 4:fi-io. Consider: (i) The sphere of this temptation. Would 
the fact that Jesus felt himself to be the object of God’s love, and endowed with 
power from on high, imply that he had ambition ? What would be the scope of 
that ambition ? How far had the Jews believed that the Messiah would extend 
his political power? See Ps. 2:6-12; Luke 2:51, 52; Matt. 20:20, 21. Would 
the prevalence of such ideas suggest to Jesus the possibility of achieving his ends 
by political or military methods ? (2) What did Jesus consider to be wrong in 
the proposal that came to his mind—the end to be achieved or the means by which 
it was suggested that he should achieve it? Notice his answer, in vs. 10. 

(3) What did Jesus have in mind as a worshiping of Satan: a literal bowing down 
before an altar or image of Satan, a prayer addressed expressly to Satan, or the 
adoption of methods for achieving his ends which would have been in effect a giv¬ 
ing up of his allegiance to his Heavenly Father ? Is this a common temptation of 
ambitious men? (4) What would Jesus' answer to this temptation mean in 
terms of the way in which he determined to do that great work to which he felt 
himself called? 

Can you combine the answer to the three temptations into a statement of 
the decisions which Jesus reached in these forty days of meditation in the wilder¬ 
ness as to the things that he would work for, his attitude toward God, the methods 
he would use ? 

Can you frame a picture of Jesus as he stood at the beginning of his work as 
a teacher and leader of men? How old was he? What kind of a life had he 
lived up to this time? What was his appearance? What were his ideals, his 
ambitions, his principles of action ? 

{This study will be completed in the November number of the Bibucal World) 
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THOSE TROUBLE MAKERS IN GALATIA 


BY ERNEST D. BURTON 


The epistle of the Apostle Paul to the churches of Galatia is the beginning 
of the controversial literature of the Christian Church. The letters to the Thes- 
salonians are comforting, corrective, edificatory. The letter to the Galatians 
is polemic, deals with opponents, and deab with them sharply. It denounces 
them as false brethren, spies in the Christian community, expresses the wish 
that they would ^^cut themselves off,” and pronounces an anathema on them. 

Who were these mischief-makers in the early Christian church with whom, 
as this letter shows, Paul came into conflict in Jerusalem and Antioch and Galatia, 
and, as the letters to the Corinthian church show, in Corinth also, and what was 
the essence of their heresy ? 

The letter itself tells us very plainly, though for the most part incidentally. 
Paul was himself the first preacher of the gospel in Galatia, and he preached 
there the same gospel for which he afterward contended so strenuously at 
Jerusalem and elsewhere. He had been reared a Pharisee, but his acceptance of 
Jesus as the Christ carried with it a thorough repudiation of Pharisaic legalism 
and a clear conviction that the gospel of Jesus Christ must be wholly separated 
from the demands of the law. The salvation that is in Jesus he offered to Gen¬ 
tiles, not on condition that they should become disciples of Moses, children of 
Abraham by circumcision, but solely on condition of faith in Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. He did not require circumcision (5:1 ff.), althou^ the Old Testa¬ 
ment clearly said that without circumcision men could not become participants 
in the covenant with God (Genesis, chap. 17). He did not demand obedience 
to law, but only faith and love (3:1-6; 5:6). Times and places of worship the 
new converts undoubtedly had, but the Sabbath, as such, and other Jewish days 
they were not taught by Paul to observe (4:10, ii). In short, Paul proposed 
to his converts no body of legalistic requirements, required of them no passing 
through a vestibule of legalism or Judaism in order to enter into the fulness 
of the gospel, but introduced them at once into the large liberty of the sons 
of God. 

Why he did this we can gather from this letter. His own experience under 
law had convinced him of its futility as a means of bringing men into right rela¬ 
tion to God. ‘*We have learned,” he says to Peter, “that a man is not justified 
by works of law . . . . for by works of law no living being can be justified” 
(2:16). By his experience under law he had “died to law” (2:19). The law, 
which had been a failure in his case, despite the fact that he had made the utmost 
possible use of it, having advanced in the Jews’ religion beyond the other young 
Pharisees of his day, having been more exceedingly jealous than they for the 
doctrines and practices of that religion which they had inherited from their 
fathers (1:14), he could no longer conscientiously impose upon others. The 
discipline which had failed to bring him to God, which he had indeed been obliged 
to abandon in order to devote his life to God (2:19), he could not demand that 
others should undergo. 
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It is true indeed that Paul saw a certain value in the law as a factor in the 
experience of the race. It had played its divinely appointed part in hiunan 
history. But it belonged to the childhood of the race, and that period of child¬ 
hood was over (3:19-29). What the race had learned by centuries of experi- 
ence^ the individual did not need to learn by repeating that experience in his 
own person. Nor did the Gentiles need to repeat the experience of the Jews 
and sojourn in the wilderness of the law before entering into the privileges of 
the gospel For not only was the experience of the Jew an open book from which 
they might learn, but they also had themselves been through their period of 
bondage, and had no need to pass through another, which, though different in 
details, would be of essentially the same kind as that through which they had 
already passed (4:6-11). What have previous generations or other nations 
learned by experience, that the men of this generation should give heed to ? 

To the undrcumdsed Galatians, therefore, who had believed in Jesus, he 
declared that they were already sons of God by their faith in Christ Jesus (3:26), 
that so far from drcmndsion benefiting them in any way they would lose all 
benefit from Christ if they accepted it, and he warned them not to forego their 
liberty by coming under the yoke of bondage to the law <5:1-4). He denounced 
those who wished to have Titus circumcised as spies who had sneaked into the 
church to take away from believers their liberty in Christ Jesus and rob them 
of the truth in Christ (2:4, 5). Even the observance of the Sabbath and other 
Jewish days he regarded with alarm (4:10). 

This gospel without law the Galatians had received with eagerness and joy. 
The apostle who brought it to them was an angel of God, despite the fact that 
he was or had recently been ill and was in some way repulsive to them (4:14). 
They accepted Christian baptism (3:27), the Pentecost experience was repeated, 
the Holy Spirit coming upon them and giving evidence of his presence and power 
by miracles wrought among them, and probably by them (3:2-5). 

Now to a certain part of the Christian community all this was extremely 
distasteful and alarming. It is indeed important to notice that this element 
was not the strictly primitive element. There is evidence to show that the 
first Palestinian followers of Jesus, while retaining their place in the Jewish 
community and sharing in the temple-worship as of old, were yet not opposed 
to the acceptance of the gospel of Jesus by Gentiles or disposed to insist upon 
their coming into subjection to all the requirements of the law. Paul’s own 
pre-conversion persecution of the Christians probably had its chief incentive 
in this liberal attitude on the part of the followers of the Nazarene. And in 
this letter he says (i: 24) that the churches of Judea glorified God when they 
heard of his work in Syria and Silicia, though in all probability this work was 
of the same general character as that which he afterward did in Galatia. 

But things had changed at Jerusalem. To the older element of simple- 
minded Galileans, now become apostles, there had recently been added a group 
of people who, accepting the messiahship of Jesus, retained with full Pharisaic 
intensity their belief in the law and wished to enforce its requirements with all 
rigor and strictness in respect to both Jews and Gentiles in the church (2:4, 5). 

The basis of their claim is easy to see. Though we have no letter from them 
and no record of their speeches, Paul’s answer to them in the third chapter of 
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tliis letter makes it clear that they planted themselves on the permanent authority 
of the Old Testament. Their whole argument may very well have been based 
on the seventeenth chapter of Genesis, and if their premise that the Old Testa¬ 
ment is of permanent authority be granted, there is no escape from their conclu¬ 
sion. The Scripture says expressly that “ if any man will not receive drcumqsion, 
he shall be cut off from my people; he hath broken my covenant.” And it further 
affirms that this requirement is perpetual. 

Evidently the Jerusalem apostles were somewhat perplexed by the arguments 
of these recently added members of the church. Probably they were residents 
of Jerusalem. Very likely they were of a rather higher class of society than 
the former Galilean fishermen, I’eter and James and John. Not improbably 
they had received the education of the Jerusalem schools; and Peter and his 
fellow-apostles, who had never enjoyed these advantages, were somewhat at 
a loss to know what to say. Jesus to be sure had never been a strict legalist, 
but apparently also he had not discussed the matter in detail. On the question 
of circumcising genUle Christians, at any rate, they had no specific word of 
the Lord. And so the new Pharisaic members of the commimity, of whose 
accession the Christians were at first perhaps rather proud, began to have things 
their way. With or without the consent of the apostles they sent a delegation 
to Antioch to protest against the loose practices of the Christian community. 
This led to the conference at Jerusalem (2: i~io), the outcome of which was that 
the Jerusalem apostles, though at first out of consideration for the Jerusalem 
legalists they urged Paul to make concessions in the matter of the circumcision 
of the Gentiles, finally came out on Paul’s side, and conceded that he shotild be 
recognized as the apostle of the gospel to gentile lands, while they woiild continue 
to preach among the Jews. 

But this compromise did not really go to the heart of the problem, and in 
the subsequent incident at Antioch (2:11-14), in order to hold what he had gained 
at Jerusalem, Paul found himself forced to go into the matter more deeply and 
take a more radical position, affirming not only that the law was not to be 
enforced in reference to the Gentiles, but that it must not be observed by the 
Jewish Christians under conditions such as existed at Antioch, when observance 
of it by the Jews would have either divided the church or forced the Gentiles 
also to keep the law. 

Meantime the Christian legalists continued their agitation and propaganda, 
deterred neither by the conference at Jerusalem nor by the incident at Antioch. 
Convinced that they were right and Paul wrong, with the Scriptures clearly on 
their side, they could not let matters rest. No mere agreement of the apostles, 
in which they had been overruled, could prevent their doing their utmost to 
reconvert Paul’s churches to the orthodox faith, which, while accept!^ Jesus as 
the Messiah, was in all other respects pure and simple Pharisaic Judaism. 

They sent their missionaries to Galatia, pointed out to the Galatian Chris¬ 
tians the inadequacy of Paul’s gospel, its non-conformity to the Old Testament 
teaching, and actually persuaded them to begin the practice of some of the require¬ 
ments of the law. They tactfully abstained from insisting on the whole law, 
but when the matter came to the knowledge of Paul they were on the point of 
succeeding in inducing the Galatians to adopt circumcision (1:6; 5:2 ff.). This 
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result, if it had been achieved, would have been from Paul’s point of view a 
repudiation and abandonment of the gospel itself, a forsaking of Christ, a return 
to bondage (i:6, 7; 4*^11; 5*2-4); and in haste and with intensity of feeling 
he wrote this letter to avert such a disaster. 

What then was the real point at issue between Paid and the legalistic mis¬ 
sionaries from Jerusalem ? What did these people on whom he pronounced his 
anathema really stand for, and what was his contention as against them ? 

The heart of the matter is this: Paul stood for the principle of progress in 
religion on the basis of an ever-renewed interpretation of human experience. 
His opponents stood for the principle that what had been for the prophets of 
centuries ago the final truth, and had foimd its place in the Scriptures, is fixed 
and binding for all time and all nations. 

Paul had grown up under this legalistic conception of religion. When he 
became a follower of Jesus he repudiated it, and instead adopted the principle 
that present-day convictions and present-day practice are to be based on all 
past experience, including not only that which was the basis of the teaching of 
canonized Scripture, but the experience of succeeding generations and of living 
men. Paul’s own experience under law had convinced him beyond a doubt 
that as a method of attaining character and the divine approval, legalism in all 
its forms was a failure, and the imposition of it on Gentiles a crime against reli¬ 
gion. He had found that in his own case faith in Christ, which takes no account 
of statute as such, accomplished what the law could not do, in that it gave peace 
with God and generated love toward men. He had also discovered by experi¬ 
ment and observation that faith accomplished the same results in an imdrcum- 
dsed and unlegalized Gentile as in himself, who had had all the advantages 
that Jewish blood and circumcision and conformity to law could confer. 

Yet Paul’s strong conviction and vigorous polemic against his opponents 
did not mean intolerance. It was his opponents who insisted on uniformity of 
belief and practice for all, and endeavored to prosel)rte Paul’s converts to their 
own view. Against this effort the apostle vigorously protested. But he never 
retaliated. Except as an incident of the defense of the liberty of ‘the Gentile 
he never sought to force his view on the Jewish Christians and never invaded 
the territory of the pillar apostles. Differences of opinion he seemed to expect 
and to accept with equanimity. His whole contention was against the attempt of 
his opponents to force their judgments upon him and his gentile Christians. 
The one thing he could not tolerate was intolerance. 

In short, Paul was an evolutionist in religion, in effect accepting the principle 
that religion is always in the making under the guidance of a divine Spirit alwa3rs 
guiding men into truth through the interpretation of the ever-increasing experi¬ 
ence of the race. Differences of opinion and practice between different periods, 
and between people of the same period, are normal. Authority was for him not 
in a book, or a church, or a creed, but in the thought of God as that is discovered 
by the courageous interpretation of the experience of men. Faith and love 
were for him the vital elements of religion, not obedience to law. On the other 
hand his opponents believed that religion is a static thing; that the last word 
concerning it had been spoken when the canon of Scripture was closed. Ancient 
prophecies might find fulfilment in later times. Scribes might build a hedge 
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about the law and add the hedge to the law. But nothing once announced by 
a prophet or law-giver whose utterances had found place in sacred Scripture 
could thereafter be superseded by larger light or the perception of a deeper insight. 
Revelation has ceased. The book is closed. The law rules. Henceforth men 
can but reaffirm what their fathers of long ago learned. 

Who are the present-day successors of Paul’s opponents ? Who stand today 
for the principles for which Paul contended? Who make religion a thing of 
statutes and words ? Who insist that all must conform to the beliefs and prac¬ 
tices of former ages? Who hold religion to be still in the making under the 
guidance of a God who worketh even until now ? Do you stand with Paul, or 
with those mischief-makers in Galatia who, he said, were seeking to rob the 
church of the truth in Christ? 


HOW TO READ THE LETTER TO THE 
GALATIANS 

Read with an understanding of the situation out of which it arose and an 
appreciation of the issues involved, few pieces of religious literature in existence 
are more interesting than Paul’s letter to the Galatians. The remoteness of the 
situation and the frequent references to draunstances or lines of argument of 
which we have no direct knowledge make it hard reading to the modem Anglo- 
Saxon. But the issues at stake are in principle real ones today, and it is worth 
while to make an effort to imderstand this ancient but vital writing. The follow¬ 
ing outline will, it is believed, help one to read the letter with understanding and 
appreciation. 

I. Introduction (i: i-io). 

1. Salutation, including assertion of the writer’s apostolic authority (i: 1-5). 

2. Indignant rebuke of the Galatian apostasy, virtually including the theme 
of the epistle: The gospel which Paul preached the tme and only gospel 
(1:6-10). 

II. Personal Portion of the Epistle. 

The general theme established by proving Paul’s independence of all human 

authority and direct relation to Christ (i:ii—2:21). 

1. Proposition: Paul received his gospel not from men, but immediately from 
Christ (i:ii, 12). 

2. Evidence substantiating this proposition, drawn from various periods of 
his life (i: 13—2:21). 

a) From his life before his conversion (1:13, 14). 

b) From his conduct just after his conversion (i: 15-17). 

c) From his first visit to Jerusalem (i: 1&-24). 

d) From his conduct on a subsequent visit to Jerusalem (2:1-10). 

e) From his conduct in resisting Peter at Antioch (2:11-14). 

f) Continuation of his address at Antioch so stated as to be for the 
Galatians also an exposition of the gospel which Paul preached 
(2:15-21). 
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in. Refutatory Portion of the Epistle. 

The doctrine that both Jews and Gentiles become acceptable to God by faith 
rather than by obedience to statutes of law defended by refutation of the 
arguments of his opponents, chiefly by showing that the **heirs of Abraham” 
are such by faith in Christ, not by works of law (chaps. 3, 4). 

1. Appeal to the early Christian experience of the Gdatians (3:1-5). 

2. Argument from the fact of Abraham’s justification by faith (3:6-9). 

3. Argument from the curse which the law pronoimces (3:10-14). 

4. Argument from the chronological order of promise and law (3:15-22). 

5. The temporary and inferior nature of the condition imder the law (3:23— 
4:11). 

6. Fervent exhortation, ai^)ealing to the former affection of the Galatians 
for Paul (4:12-20). 

7. Allegorical argument from the two branches of the family of Abraham 
(4:ai-3i). 

IV. Hortatory Portion of the Epistle (5: i—6:10). 

1. Exhortations directly connected with the doctrine of the epistle (chap. 5). 

a) Appeal to the Galatians to stand fast in their freedom in Christ 
(5:1-12). 

b) Exhortation not to convert liberty into license (5:13-26). 

2. More general exhortations (6:x-io). 

V. Conclusion (6:11-18). 

X. Final warning against the Judaizers (6:11-16). 

2. Appeal enforced by his own sufferings (6:17). 

3. Benediction (6:18). 
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THE MIDDLE-AGED CHURCHMAN 

It takes grandchildren to make revolutions. What the grand¬ 
father dreamed of, the father thinks of, and the child puts into 
operation. It almost seems as if an idea has to have three gen¬ 
erations back of it before it can become a social dynamic. 

That b one reason why the middle-aged churchman finds 
himself in perplexity. He was trained to hold a sdf-consistent 
view of Christian truth and of the world in general. His father 
lived through a civil war and brought him up to be rather cautious 
about social experiments. And yet he himself could not escape 
the contagion of the new social and scientific emphasb of thought. 
If he did not entirdy break from hb moorings he at least found hb 
anchor chains considerably longer. 

But hb own children have no such attachment to the past. 
They share in the father’s detachment but not in hb anchorage. 
Where he swings at anchor they set off on explorations, not always 
with any great care to take soimdings and make observations. 

The grandfathers knew how to deal with this sort of spirit. 
To them it was spiritual vagrancy, to be put down. But the nuin 
of the middle generation b perplexed. He is still interested enough 
in life to be apprehensive as to ways of living. His spiritual musdes 
are too boimd for him to take pleasure in the pursuit of novdties. 
As he grows older he b liable to grow increasingly less capable of 
readjustment. He finds it increasingly harder to change hb mind. 
Because he now belongs to the generation that has dared to make 
some progress he has a feeling that the world has made enough 
progress. He grows impatient of changes which the yoimger gen¬ 
eration welcomes as prombes of Utopia. He b like the alumnus 
of a college who b proud to have hb college advance but b dis¬ 
appointed if it differs from the college of hb imdergraduate days. 
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He becomes one of those who believe in progress but are opposed 
to change. 

But there are others among us middle-aged folks who are not 
content to be merely an intermediary between a reactionary grand¬ 
father and a radical grandchild. We are not anxious to run with 
the youth, but we are unwilling to become intellectually sedentary. 
Just how can we strike a middle course ? 

Middle age does not take readily to study. It is more interested 
in action. But that is really no reason why it should not study. 
The great danger is that our progressive churches will themselves 
become middle-aged, content to let respectability and sobriety 
tyrannize over spiritual vision and church experiment. 

The descent from middle age to old age is easy, but it is fatal to 
others than those who make the descent. The dislike of exertion, 
the sense of command, the self-complacency bom of progress which 
is ready to reap its fruits without preparing for the next year’s 
sowing—all this is by no means necessary if only men and women 
who are just now in control of the churches would bear in mind 
that they must go on if they are not to go back. The crowded 
life need not be an intellectually sterile life. A life of growth 
should not be afraid of further growth. A mind that once studied 
the Bible should not shrink from studying it by a better method. 
An emancipated spirit that has found self-control in experience 
should not be afraid to move on with the yoimger generation as it 
seeks the promised land. In such companionship there will be 
vigor for middle age and wisdom for youth. 
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P. H. J. LERRIGO, M.D. 

I. IN THE SCHOOL OF THE AMOEBA 


I 

The Master^s method. —The Master 
taught the principles of eternal truth 
in the plain terms of things common to 
the life of His day. Since the days when 
Jesus walked and talked by Galilee 
and in the Temple court at Jerusalem, 
vast realms of knowledge have been 
opened to the intellect of man. Science 
has bared the truth of nature in a thou¬ 
sand new directions, and undreamed-of 
natural secrets have become the com¬ 
monplaces of popular information. 
Were Jesus here today, it is reasonable 
to suppose tiiat His teaching of that 
same everlasting truth would be carried 
by the vehicles of current thinking, and 
His parables would deal with railroad 
trains, engineering enterprises, and the 
marvels of modem science, revealing 
the principles of the Kingdom of Heaven 
as they lie thinly veiled beneath the 
surface of today’s ordinary life. 

. The law of the saul4ife. —^The follow¬ 
ing pages attempt to indicate the wealth 
of parabolic teaching regarding the 
soul-life which lies in merely one phase 
of modem classified knowledge. It 
should not be supposed that the parallels 
here drawn are all mere analogies. 
Rather, as has been pointed out by 
Henry Drummond, we are able to trace 
fimdamental laws which are familiar 
to us in the physical realm out and up 
into a higher spiritual sphere. It is as 
though the Great Artist in composing 
the wonderful symphony of creation had 


carried the same theme throughout 
the various movements of His master¬ 
piece, working it out in numberless 
variations and developing its beauty 
by exhibiting it in a thousand differ¬ 
ent settings. 

A cure for materialism. —The scientific 
statements here given are purposely 
simplified so that those lacking scientific 
training need be at no loss, and also 
because the interpretation of one realm 
of tmth in terms of another must pro¬ 
ceed on general lines rather than by a 
too close pursuit of detail. The very 
definite parallelism that exists, however, 
may well suggest to the scientific mind 
which has been caught in the paralyzing 
grip of materialism tibat while these 
spiritual tmths presented are not sus¬ 
ceptible of the same kind of verification 
as is commonly sought by the mathe¬ 
matician or the physicist, nevertheless 
the manner in which spiritual truth 
fits the mold of physical verity with 
which he is familiar provides an almost 
overwhelming weight of presumptive 
evidence. 

n 

Gullivers in a Lilliputian world .— 
One of the compensations of the life of 
the physician is the use of the microscope 
and the opportunity of observing the 
m)Tiad forms of minute life thus brought 
under observation. The achromatic lens 
snatches a whole world from oblivion, or 
rather sharpens our perception to such 
a degree that we become Gullivers in a 
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Lilliputian world and realize tiiat we 
move clumsily among innumerable in¬ 
finitesimal fellow-beings, which share 
with us in simple ways the very same 
fimctions and activities of life. We 
have learned in these latter days to 
conceive no little respect for these minute 
creatures, and a rueful realization of 
their far from despicable powers should 
render the wise willing to learn the 
lesson of the microscopic. 

A master of general principles .—^The 
protozoan is a master of general prin¬ 
ciples, and he who would solve great 
problems by reducing them to their 
simplest elements may well enter the 
school of the amoeba. The latter is a 
shy and elusive individual. It takes the 
practiced eye to discover him in his 
lair, but, having located the specimen, 
he wiU repay study. The amoeba may 
appear at first a perfectly roimd homo¬ 
geneous cell, apparently motionless and 
lifeless. 

The life^processes of the amoeba .— 
It takes something of the patieilce of 
an Isaac Walton to watch' his* life- 
processes, but a careful observation will 
•demonstrate tiiat after a time the cell 
is no longer perfectly roimd but grows 
lopsided. A protuberance develops 
upon one side, which gradually l?ecomes 
accentuated until a new organ is formed 
and the cell has manufacture for itself 
a prehensile instrument capable of 
wide and varied uses. These new 
arms are called pseudopodia. They 
represent the cocoanut-acquiring missile 
of the anthropoid ape, the bow and 
arrow of the early himter. They are 
the prototype of modem machinery. 
It is by means of these newly manu¬ 
factured organs that the protozoan 


carries on his life-processes. They may 
be ideally studied in connection with the 
simple white blood-cell, the leucocyte. 

The beast of prey. —^The simple cell 
has a personality which is readily com¬ 
prehensible to the human, for his primi¬ 
tive instincts are identical with ours. 
Appetite asserts itself and he becomes 
a beast of prey. Out goes the new arm 
in the direction of any succulent morsel 
which he may fancy for breakfast. 
The edible particle is surrounded by the 
embrace of this wonderfully useful pro¬ 
tuberance. The body of the cell has 
been described as flowing aroimd it, and 
the meal is gathered into its internal 
economy to be accepted and assimilated 
or rejected, according as the tastes and 
requirements of the cell shall dictate. 
The pseudopodium becomes therefore 
the active agent of nutrition in the life 
of the protozoan. Its food supply and 
growth are dependent upon this newly 
manufactured limb. 

The farther horizon. —^Let it not be 
supposed that the life of the simple cell 
is absolutely devoid of variety. It 
apparently has its diminutive curiosity 
and speculation as to the farther horizon, 
and so we find it moving out in one 
direction or another, led perhaps by the 
desire for better himting or fishing. 
The interesting thing about it, however, 
is tliat its means of locomotion prove to 
be those very |same pseudopodia which 
formed such a convenient means of 
acquiring a breakfast, and the little 
creature is discovered pulling itself 
along the wall of its containing vessel 
by means of the contractions and expan¬ 
sions of its body. Whether the leuco¬ 
cyte experiences any sense of gratification 
from these gymnastics is a matter for 
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^peculation, but certainly its life- 
functions are largely dependent upon 
them. So we discover that in the simple 
cell not only the fimction of nutrition 
but also motion is carried on by means 
of the new organs which instinct moves 
it to create as occasion requires. 

Sdf’-reproduction.—One would sup¬ 
pose tiiat the activities already men¬ 
tioned would very nearly exhaust the 
possibility of the simple cell’s life-cycle, 
but there is still another function which 
is no less important than nutridon and 
motion, i.e., reproduction. The simple 
cell is rather the prototype than the 
imitator of the human being in seeking 
to reproduce itself. The process reduced 
absolutely to its simplest terms is a 
mere division of the cell-body, and 
that which had been one cell becomes 
two. It is a matter of no small interest 
to find reappearing at this point the 
ubiquitous pseudopodium, for the pro¬ 
cess of simple division whereby many 
cells reproduce themselves is carried 
on by means of the new arm which we 
have already discovered to be responsible 
for nutrition and motion. The pro¬ 
tuberance from the side of the cell 
gradually accentuates itself imtil the 
tenuous ligament joining it to the parent- 
body finally becomes severed and the 
organ of initiative, adventure, and 
ministry embarks upon the highest 
adventure of all in the formation of a 
new cell. 

A life<ycle.’—Tbds then is the life- 
cycle of the simple cell: nutrition, 
motion, reproduction. Food, exercise, 
rebirth—and the instinctive outreaching 
of its protoplasm as it springs to do the 
bidding of the dictates of life’s urgings 
and necessities, twisting itself into new 


forms and organs in the process, is the 
active agent of all. 

The amoeba^s message,—It is a far 
cry from the protozoan to the life of 
man, highly differentiated and developed 
through ages of experience; but in 
these days of confusion, when men’s 
thinking is beclouded by the very multi¬ 
plicity of life’s developing phenomena, 
it is worth while to return to the simple 
general principles of animate life exem¬ 
plified in the protozoan to see whether 
it has a message which will serve to 
clear the atmosphere and chart the 
terrain of a more complicated world. 

m 

The amoeba and the church member ,— 
The instincts, feelings, and practices of 
the protozoan are illustrative of certain 
phases of the Christian life; likewise 
its illness and aberrations from the 
normal bear striking resemblance to 
the spiritual weakness and failure of 
great numbers of the members of the 
Christian church. 

Healthy souls,—1 am not pessimistic 
about the life of the church. I believe 
there are thousands upon thousands 
of healthy souls, the physiolo^cal pro¬ 
cesses of whose inner lives are proceed¬ 
ing normally and bearing right relations 
to the world in which they live. The 
progress of the kingdom work in the 
world is a demonstration of this, for 
one cannot have the fruits of living 
processes unless those processes are 
being carried on normally. 

Invalids in the Christian home ,—It 
cannot be denied, however, that there 
are many members within the church 
today who fail to function according to 
the norm of the life of Christ. They 
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are the invalids on the couches of the 
Christian home, the defectives whom we 
are carrying as a handicap in the midst 
of the world-battle. But this is the age 
of health. In the physical world we have 
entered upon an era when it is not only 
pleasant but fashionable to be healthy, 
and many of those invalid couches in our 
homes which were formerly occupied are 
now vacant, for we are learning the laws 
of life. Equally there is no good reason 
why our church should carry spiritual 
invalids. Let it become fashionable to 
enjoy robust spiritual health. It is per¬ 


fectly possible to achieve a spiritual 
fitness analogous to the physical vigor 
presented by the modem athlete. 

The physiology of the inner life ,— 
classification of those laws of spiritual 
health which parallel the normal physio¬ 
logical processes of the body and which 
may perhaps fitly be termed the physi¬ 
ology of the inner life should be helpful 
in leading us to a correct understanding 
of the basis of soul-health, and even the 
humble amoeba may be of some service 
in aiding us to comprehend those laws 
in their simplest form. 


11. NUTRITION 


The hungyy amoAa. —^The most basic 
of physiological processes, and one which 
is shared alike by primitive as well as 
highly developed forms of animal life, 
is the function of nutrition. The cycle 
of the nutritive function of the amoeba 
is simple. It grows hungry; appetite 
asserts itself, a felt need. There is a 
desire for satisfaction of the need. An 
outward urging in the granules of its 
protoplasm appears. The pseudopo¬ 
dium is thrust out, grasping the nutri¬ 
tive particle. The latter is absorbed 
into the body of the cell, resulting in its 
alimentation and growth. 

The meal prepared by the Master .'— 
Similarly the nutritive processes of the 
spiritual life are felt, expressed, and 
satisfied. Appetite is one of the first 
manifestations of life, and sooner or 
later, in every soul where spiritual life 
is present, hunger will appear. Even 
on the physical plane the Lord recog¬ 
nized the importance of himger. What 
more touching picture is contained in the 
gospel narrative than that which presents 
Jesus standing on the seashore in the dim 


gray of the morning beside the flicker¬ 
ing fire, whereon His own glorified hands 
had laid fish that they might broil for 
the satisfaction of the physical hunger of 
those loved ones of His whom He had 
appointed to meet Him there? 

Whetting the appetite. —So He has 
used the homely illustration of the 
appetite to speak of that attitude toward 
Himself which renders men capable 
of receiving the satisfaction which He 
Himself has provided for the needs of 
the spirit; and as the one perfect remedy 
for hunger and thirst is their satisfaction, 
so He has promised that the soul which 
cometh to Him shall never hunger, and 
the one which believeth on Him shall 
never thirst. He seems indeed to have 
drawn a happy distinction between 
hunger and appetite in indicating the 
permanent removal of the one, while 
the other is but whetted by communion 
with Him, as in the case of Mary, who 
sat at His feet and was commended for 
having chosen the better part. 

Appetite an indication of life .'—^The 
lack of this primitive indication of life 
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is a signal of deadly danger. This is 
why tJie Lord spoke in positive terms of 
the blessedness of those who himger and 
thirst after righteousness. David ex¬ 
pressed the same primitive need when 
he said, “My soul thirsteth for God.” 
The appetite is there and is the best 
possible proof that life is present in the 
individual. Loss of appetite, whether 
it be in the amoeba or the church mem¬ 
ber, is a sign of fatal weakness which, if 
not promptly remedied, may eventuate 
in actual loss of life. It is a symptom 
and not a disease, but promptly robs 
both cell and man of their proper 
fimctions. 

The aliment of the soul. —^The proper 
aliment of the human soul is God and 
righteousness. Every time the soul 
reaches out toward the Highest and 
apprehends some new principle of truth 
or God, it becomes nourished and attains 
a stronger hold on life. The best 
apologetic for the Bible as the Word of 
God is that coimtless souls by feeding 
upon it have attained a robust spiritual 
existence. It could hardly be otherwise 
when every page is instinct with the 
divine life, and those thoughts which 
have nourished men’s souls through the 
ages have here been crystallized and 
set down in living words and phrases 
forever. 

Looking for a meal, —^Appetite being 
present it is nothing less than a fore¬ 
gone conclusion that the individual who 
feels the pangs of hunger will reach out 
in the direction of the nutriment which 
will satisfy his primitive need. The 
outreaching is as instinctive and auto¬ 
matic in the spiritual life of man as in 
the protoplasm of the amoeba. Let 
there be the stirring of a spiritual 


existence and the soul automatically 
seeks its natural aliment. “Oh that I 
knew where I might find Him.” The 
soul itself recognizes that its satisfaction 
is to be found not in things but in a 
person, and it looks for the heavenly 
manna. No higher claim to a unique 
divinity was ever made by Christ than 
when He said, “For my flesh is meat 
indeed and my blood is drink indeed” 
Qohn 6:55). “He satisfies the longing 
soul and fills the hungry soul with good¬ 
ness” (Ps. 107:9). 

The right place to seek food, —^But for 
a practical satisfaction of its appetite 
the soul must seek its food in the right 
direction. “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork,” but neither of them 
offers in plain terms the life and power 
of God as revealed in the life and words 
of His Son, so that the individual who 
presumes to seek the spirit’s nutriment 
merely by communion with nature on 
Sunday automobile trips would be very 
likely to present a lean and hungry 
appearance, were it possible to photo¬ 
graph his spiritual physiognomy. 

Sources of supply, —^The natural 
sources of food supply for the human 
soul are three: first, the services of wor¬ 
ship connected with the Christian church, 
which is the nursery of the soul, estab¬ 
lished by Christ, among other reasons 
for the purpose of throwing about the 
newborn the tender care needful for 
continued existence and growth; second, 
personal study of the book wherein is 
concentrated the great store of spiritual 
wealth garnered throughout the ages; 
and third, direct contact with the Source 
of all spiritual nutriment. In plain 
terms, the hunger of the soul will be 
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satisfied by attendance upon Christian 
worship, by study of the Scriptures, and 
by prayer and communion with Him who 
is the source of life. 

Predigested pabulum. —^The soul which 
presents the glow of spiritual health 
will seek its nutriment in all three direc¬ 
tions. Our churches are filled with 
great numbers of spiritually under¬ 
developed souls who have failed to 
attain the capacity of going for them¬ 
selves to the sources of supply to satisfy 
a growing appetite. They have formed 
the habit of coming to church, Sunday 
by Sunday, expecting to receive their 
week’s rations, neglecting the duty of 
supplementing further their supplies 
of provender by foraging for themselves. 
They are content to remain spoon-fed 
infants, existing upon the predigested 
preparations of the Sunday sermon which 
formed the natural beginnings of their 
nutrition, but which, if persisted in to 
the exclusion of a more robust diet 
gathered for themselves, is bound to give 
rise to a condition of malnutrition and 
arrested development. 

TenemerU children. —^There is perhaps 
nothing more pitiful in the physical 
realm than those little undersized, 
wizened denizens of the crowded tene¬ 
ment districts of our great cities— 
children with large heads, hollow eyes, 
protruding abdomens, and attenuated 
limbs: children whose physical appear¬ 
ance cries aloud of imperfect or insuflS- 
dent feeding. The careless, haphazard 
feeding of the tenements will never 
develop in the childish frame the win¬ 
some curves and wholesome color of 
healthy childhood, and when these 
imsanitary conditions have so affected 
the growth of the child that the illy 


nourished brain ceases development, and 
the intellect, which should be putting 
forth vigorous promise for the future, 
remains in a partially developed state, 
the condition is pitiable indeed. 

Arrested devehpment. —^Arrested de¬ 
velopment in the spiritual life is, 
however, one of the commonest phe¬ 
nomena found in the Christian church. 
Lives which in the first happiness of a 
new spiritual experience have given 
promise of a maturer development of 
broad usefulness present in a spiritual 
sense all the S3miptoms of the gutter 
child, whose ph3rsical development 
is stunted as a result of insufficient 
food. 

Meat for the soul. —^In these cases the 
cause is a similar one and the remedy 
identical. No vigorous, healthy, spirit¬ 
ual growth can be hoped for apart from 
earnest and persistent study of the Word 
of God. In the truest sense, the book 
which we call the Bible is meat for the 
soul. It contains the highest possible 
exposition of the great principles of 
moral and spiritual growth, and the soul 
that constantly receives and meditates 
upon the truths thus revealed absorbs 
them into his* spiritual consciousness. 
The principles of the Word are sown in 
the soil of the conscious mind; they 
penetrate to the subconscious; there they 
germinate and govern the trend of all 
subsequent thinking. 

Spiritual digestion. —^The “stuff” of 
the living Word is spiritual nutriment. 
It becomes assimilated by the digestive 
apparatus of the soul, passes into the 
circulation, and appears again as the 
substance pf which the character is built 
and the energy wherewith life’s activities 
are manifested. 
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Stunted spirits, —^Rob the spirit of 
its natural food and every physical 
S3miptoni of arrested development is 
paralleled in the spiritual life. The 
soul becomes mean and imdersized. 
Its characteristics are small and feeble 
instead of generous and vigorous. The 
character of the individual is rendered re¬ 
pulsive rather than winsome and genial. 

Learning haw to feed, —^But the soul 
must be taught to feed upon the Word. 
The situation is similar to that found in 
the physical realm. Artificial feeding 
is natural for a time, but only until the 
time comes when the robust child learns 
to feed itself. The average new convert 
does not know how to study the Bible. 
He needs constant help from those who 
are older. We ought not to expect this 
situation to continue, however. He 
should learn to use his imagination, to 
grasp the great needs of life and find 
the correlative truth between the covers 
of the Book. He should learn to inter¬ 
pret the Word in terms of an answer 
to his own need. It would be an excel¬ 
lent thing if every Christian upon 
uniting with the church were placed in 
a small Bible-study group—^not the 
ordinary Simday-school class, but a 
group limited in number, meeting for 
earnest study and frank discussion, 
with the express purpose of relating 
the Word to the phenomena of life. 

The right way to use the Bible, —There 
is a marked difference between the indi¬ 
vidual who has learned to use his Bible 
intelligently, and the one who has re¬ 
ceived no such training. The latter 
finds no appetite for it, while to the 
former its pages are instinct with life. 
To the one it is a mere collection of 
words, set down ages ago by men whose 


lives were utterly unrelated to his own, 
while the other colors its pages with the 
kaleidoscopic hues of his own varying 
experience. The difference between the 
two is that one reads it dully and 
formally, while the other interprets it 
by using his imagination to fit the eternal 
principle to his present need. 

The pseudopodium of the soul ,—^The 
imagination is the organ whereby the 
nutriment of the Word is extracted. It 
is the pseudopodium of the soul. Its 
application to the pages of the Scrip¬ 
tures will make the old, familiar stories 
live again. 

Peter in prison, —^We have read the 
account of Peter in prison repeatedly, 
and it has made little impression on us. 
Read it again and think of Peter l)dng 
asleep with the chains about his ankles 
and wrists chafing raw places in the 
skin. Think of the two soldiers by his 
side, stirred by his every motion, senti¬ 
nels alert to prevent escape. Now think 
whether there is no Peter in your own 
soul chained by habit which chafes and 
injures the spirit-life. Think whether 
the spirit within has not struggled 
against its fetters until weariness has 
caused it to cease the apparently useless 
strife and fling itself in torpor to quies¬ 
cence between its captors. Imagine 
then the heavenly vision of One who 
stands by us in the prison cell of our own 
soul’s captivity and, speaking the word 
of power, causes us to arise, and lo, 
we find ourselves upon our feet with the 
chains gone and the guards overpowered 
by a higher force, while we piusue the 
angel forin to the streets of the great 
city where service awaits us. 

Thus Peter’s story becomes fiber to 
the soul; we apprehend it for ourselves; 
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it passes into the realm of the sub¬ 
conscious, where the processes of mental 
and spiritual digestion take place, and 
then it emerges in moral muscles, girt 
for the task and ready to fimction 
normally in the spiritual frame. 

Spiritual initiative, —It takes spiritual 
initiative to project one’s own life into 
the printed page and emerge with the 
prey clasped in one’s grasp. One is 
reminded of the wheeling gulls, poising 
themselves above the spray of the ocean 
surf, their sharp eyes fixed upon the 
surface of the water, alert to dart 
through the sparkling drops and seize 
upon whatever edible morsel their pene¬ 
trating vision may discern, shaking the 
foam from their wings as they rise 
exultant, clutching their prey in their 
talons. Many of the most stimulating 
and helpful thoughts of the Bible are 
veiled from the casual glance by the 
archaic language of the ordinary version, 
and no one can truly interpret its mes¬ 
sage until the need of his soul shall 
drive him to an earnest search for that 
satisfying nutriment which he lacks. 

Loss of appetite, —^Anorexia, or loss of 
appetite, is foimd in the individual cell, 
as well as in the organism as a whole. 
There are certain cells in the human 
body whose function is to combat the 
hordes of invading bacteria which cause 
disease. This they do by actually 
swallowing them up, digesting, and dis¬ 
posing of them. In certain morbid 
states these cells lose their appetite 
and fail to attack the enemy, thus leav¬ 
ing the body a prey to the inroads of 
disease. 

Opsonins, —^The appetite of these 
cells is stimulated, however, by certain 
principles in the blood called opsonins. 


If the opsonins are not present in force, 
the cells will perform but feebly their 
functions. Loss of appetite is as com¬ 
mon a S3anptom in the spiritual as in the 
physical realm. We need to develop 
the opsonins within our souls by deliber¬ 
ately breaking with the insidious sloth 
which bids us be satisfied with the com¬ 
monplaces of the Christian life, when 
spiritual initiative and the determined 
use of the imagination will place at our 
command the rich stores of spiritual 
nutriment contained in the Word. It 
requires a definite effort to grasp the 
hidden meanings of the Scriptures, but 
this effort having been faithfully put 
forth will build within us that spiritiial 
tissue which shall clothe the skeleton of 
our meager souls with muscles capable 
of moral wrestling and constructive 
activity. 

The miracle of Chrisfs feeding ,—^The 
normal soul will find its aliment in public 
worship and in personal study of that 
volume which is the great source of all 
spiritual strength, but there is one other 
source of spiritual nutrition which must 
not be neglected, and that is personal 
communion with Him who is the Bread 
of Life. God speaks His words which 
are spirit and life to our souls by means 
of the message from another, and by 
means of the printed page, but also by 
that direct personal impression which 
comes to every soul which is willing to 
put itself into the place where the One 
who fed the five thousand can work 
again the miracle of the loaves and fishes 
and nourish our own souls. 

Personal communion, however, fol¬ 
lows the lines of thought leading out 
from the Word. The Christian who 
consecrates his imagination to the under- 
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standing of God and His Word will go 
far toward a s)maipathetic interpretation 
of the eternal prindples of the life of 
God in the colloquial of commonplace 
human life. He will be led out into the 
depths of comprehension of the Almighty 
so that the inner paths of thought and 
communion which ramify through the 
depths of every man’s spirit become 
luminous with the joy-giving radiance of 
the Master’s presence, and he will know 
the peace and poignant satisfaction of a 
heart whose inmost motives are continu¬ 
ally governed and directed by the Lord 
of all hearts. He will find also that these 
channels of ''union and communion” 
with God radiate from those great 
thoughts which have been crystallized 
for us in the Book. So that, after all, 


the three sources of the soul’s alimenta¬ 
tion—^the spoken word in public worship, 
the written word in private Bible study, 
and the direct contact of our spirit with 
the Holy Spirit of God—^have their focus 
in the revealed Word. 

Sups in the souths feeding .—^It is worth 
while to remember the steps which will 
insure a normal alimentation of the 
soul: A good appetite, preserved by 
putting ourselves in the way of its satis¬ 
faction. The outreach of the imagina¬ 
tion, the pseudopodium of the soul, 
in the direction of the three sources of 
food supply—^the ministry of the Word 
in public worship, the private appropria¬ 
tion of the Bible as our own proper 
nutriment, and direct contact with the 
Interpreter and Revealer of all truth. 


III. MOTION 


Motion dependent upon nutrition .— 
The second fimction of the protozoan is 
motion. It is dependent absolutely 
upon nutrition. While the immediate 
result of unsatisfied himger is likely to 
be energetic activity, nevertheless, if 
nutrition fails beyond a brief time the 
activity ceases, the motions become 
sluggish and finally disappear, leading 
to a condition of coma resulting in 
death and ultimate dissolution. 

The weakness of hunger .—^In the 
human S3rstem the weakness of prolonged 
himger is sometimes pathetic. The 
mental processes may be abnormally 
quickened, leading to a ready grasp 
of the necessity for action, but the weak¬ 
ness of the system from continued 
starvation renders the muscles incapable 
of accomplishing the bidding of the 
brain. The life becomes futile, pro¬ 


found discouragement results, which 
gradually obtunds the brain, dulls the 
spirit, and leads to a breakdown of all 
the body-processes. 

Telegraphing for supplies .—^Just as the 
chemical reaction in every granule of 
the protoplasm of the simple cell sets 
up an imperative call for the needed 
additions of tissue-building material, 
so the cells of the human body echo the 
cry and telegraph frantically to head¬ 
quarters for supplies. Foraging bands 
of cells are sent out, and if nutriment 
is not forthcoming from the proper 
source they may feed upon the surplus 
store of adipose tissue found in the sys¬ 
tem itself. 

Food and energy .—^When the response 
has been obtained and the foraging 
bands have returned to camp with 
abundant quantities of the needed ration. 
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satisfying the clamant voices of the 
hungry troop, the natural outcome of 
satisfied appetite is to convert the nu¬ 
triment into tissue and energy. The 
amoeba, whose appetite has been satis¬ 
fied, grows rotund and waves active 
arms in moving from one place to 
another. The hiunan system which has 
been supplied with food assimilates the 
nutriment and by means of it covers its 
bony framework with fat and muscle, 
and manufactures stores of energy which 
lead to multifarious activities. The 
replenished army commissary means a 
forward movement upon the enemies’ 
intrenchments. 

Hungry souls cannot work ,—So in 
the spirit-life the physiology of the 
amoeba and of the human frame is 
faithfully reproduced: activity depends 
entirely upon nutrition. There will be 
no motion without food and no service 
without the foregoing satisfaction of 
spiritual appetite. Is not the com¬ 
plaint too frequently heard, “I come 
away from the services hungry and 
dissatisfied” ? Let it be well noted that 
the hungry and dissatisfied soul never 
yet produced activities of value in the 
church life. What an emphatic call 
to ministers is this, to base their public 
ministry upon the true aliment of the 
soul prepared and waiting in the Book 
of God. Similarly there is a hint to such 
dependent souls to realize that they may 
go to the source of supply and ‘‘buy for 
themselves.” 

Regular meals ,—But having received 
the needful food, whether through public 
worship, private study, or direct com¬ 
munion—or ideally through all three— 
there comes the natural corollary of 
nutrition, which is activity, expressed 


in the amoeba by motion. There is no 
more edif)dng and inspiring phenomenon 
in the world than that of a normal Chris¬ 
tian functioning healthily and happily 
in the spiritual body of the church, 
taking his meals regularly at the Sunday 
services and prayer meeting, foraging 
for himself among the rich pastures of 
the Word, apprehending the divine life 
by living communion with the source of 
life, and then, having digested and 
assimilated the food provided, elaborat¬ 
ing it in the chemical laboratory of the 
inner life into tissue for the upbuilding 
of character and energy for the activities 
of the spirit-life. 

Digesting the meal ,—^There is a shad¬ 
owy realm within the spirit of man 
whence arise intuitions and impulses, 
sudden convictions that we ought to 
take a certain course of action, as well 
as deliberate purposes arising out of 
long consideration and carefully balanced 
judgments. This dim labyrinth of the 
inner life is but just beginning to be 
explored by the new psychology. Its 
laws are being formulated, its paths 
mapped, and in some cases its derange¬ 
ments corrected. But this realm of the 
inner spirit has never been wholly 
obscure to the Christian soul. It is the 
region of spiritual digestion. The soul 
apprehends a new spiritual truth; it 
becomes food for the inner life. The 
new idea falls into the region of the sub¬ 
conscious and is acted upon and reacted 
upon by the digestive ferments of the 
spirit until it becomes fitted for absorp¬ 
tion in the life of the soul. 

Building the tissue of the soul ,—In its 
transformed state it then goes to build 
up the tenuous but tenacious tissue of 
the soul and appears in developed char- 
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acter, so that, when the occasion arises, 
that very same spiritual idea through 
the medium of intuition or impulse will 
suddenly appear as high and noble action 
elicited by some great emergency of 
life; or perchance, having been wrought 
into the warp and woof of the soul, will 
appear as a new habit of godlike tender-, 
ness or grace in the active relations of the 
individual with others. 

The bread There is a statementj 
in the Word to the effect that “ Jeshunm 
waxed fat and kicked.” A much com¬ 
moner phenomenon in the life of the 
church is for its member to wax fat and 
stop kicking. An entirely false concep¬ 
tion of the function of the church seems 
to have been abroad. This erroneous 
view has been expressed in the traditional 
call of the church to the imconverted. 
The invitation has been to a well-spread 
table, “Come and be filled,” “Come 
and receive salvation,” whereas the 
actual call of the Master is not to the 
bread line but to the battle front. 

The battle front.—The commissary 
department is not the element of prime 
importance in the prosecution of the 
campaign, but is rather contributory 
to the main end, which is advance 
against the enemy. Volunteers are en¬ 
listed to fight, and incidentally they are 
assured that they will be fed. The 
one who refuses to fight will very soon 
find himself cut off from the privileges of 
the trench kitchen. An army travels 
upon its stomach, but the traveling is 
the essential feature, and the stomach is 
cultivated to that end. The propaganda 
of many a church reminds one of those 
alluring enlistment pictures we used 
formerly to see which told of the soldier’s 
pay, the good time he was going to have. 


the coimtries he would see. But it is 
improbable that this method has ever 
sedug^.the enlistment of any great 
nunibictive^Sirable recruits. 

Ch health —^The great call to 

^food aj? ^the call to sacrifice for a 
gc^first^ld^ the men of today are 
njvities of the heroic element which 
^ fbressed in kuch an appeal. Is it not 
^lalse limb#t'^tj^e inertia of the average 
^erentia^^'^^ (S4e to a fundamental mis- 
^ a) manfisioni upon uniting with the 
tithe fine c3^ was impressed with the 
P«*develope(iiiid comfort which church 
mem^ would mean to him, and 
little was said of the active battle which 
the church is waging against the in¬ 
trenched forces of evil in the world, and 
of the solemn obligation he was taking 
of engaging earnestly in the strife. 
Hence he unites with the church 
obsessed with the belief that his churchly 
duty lies in faithfully occup3ring his pew 
Sunday by Sunday, while the pastor 
earnestly distributes the weekly supply 
of spiritual food. 

A nest of swaUows .—^I am reminded of 
a nest of young swallows which we once 
observed through a period of weeks. 
The parent birds had built their nest 
under the eaves of a tiny Japanese 
house in Yokohama. We were guests in 
the home of a missionary who lived on 
the summit of the bluff. Descending the 
long flight of steps which led to the 
native dty, we came upon this nest of 
little fledglings. The Japanese who 
occupied the house were evidently very 
kind to the little birds and got into 
the way of dropping small pieces of 
food into the hungry mouths. The 
birds became so accustomed to this 
treatment that they began to expect it. 
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and upon the approach of a footstep, 

open would go every mouth, the jaws 

stretched to such a voracious exient 

that they seemed indeed 

Sunday congregation .-^often 

occurred to me that this^^ nlacl^^^^ 

fair picture of the average gn- 

ing congregation. The 

with decorous churchgoers jj,r 

has prepared his very be^f 

is ready to give of his bn^ n, which' 

study of the Word, his eru(, itio^^ 

experience of contact withjf*^ 

^ try means ' 

He enters the pulpit and, a.^^ enemli?^ 
phorically, open goes every , and 
the birds are awaiting the choice motsel 
which he has laboriously prepared for 
their nutriment. But normally this 
feeding process is not perpetual. There 
comes a time when, if the little fledg¬ 
lings do not make an effort to fly, the 
mother-bird will shoulder them out of 
the nest and they will be left to shift 
for themselves. 

Sermon-tasUrs .—^The capacity to re¬ 
receive prepared food, which a great 
many Christians manifest, is little short 
of marvelous. They are fully content 
to sit Sunday after Sunday compla¬ 
cently awaiting the ministrations of 
their spiritual wet-nurse, and the various 
comments upon the discourse will indi¬ 
cate a very nice and critical taste. They 
become capable of intelligently criticiz¬ 
ing the ablest sermonizers of the land. 
These are they who, when a church is 
without a pastor, make it well-nigh 
impossible for more honest souls to 
fill the vacant place. They have be¬ 
come what is known as “sermon- 
tasters’’ and can find something to 
criticize unfavorably in the most able 
discourse. 


An anemic soul .—^There are three 
terrible spiritual illnesses which affect 
those who achieve the pernicious habit 
of constantly hearing the Word without 
an earnest effort to obey it. Assimila¬ 
tion may fail and they may die of 
inanition or anemia. There will be 
manifest a gradual loss of appetite, 
failure to attend the services, weakness 
of response to the stimuli of the Chris- 
^tian faith, entire failure to participate 
in the activities of the church, finally 
loss of spiritual sensation, and death. 
What a large number of pale, anemic 
Christians there are in the church! 
They remind one of the delicate anemone 
trembling in the breeze, rather than the 
brilliant, ruddy poppy glorif)dng the 
landscape. They have no message of 
Christian hope and cheer for those 
without. They suffer, like all victims 
of anemia, from cold extremities, and 
lack that warmth of handclasp and virile 
Christian personality which is an invita¬ 
tion to feebler souls to seek the same 
source of spiritual vigor. 

Auto-intoxication .—In the second 
case, the situation is closely analogous 
to a similar condition in the physical 
system of the human body. Over¬ 
feeding and imder-activity induce a 
condition known as auto-intoxication. 
The body finds it impossible to dispose 
naturally of all the nutriment provided 
for it. Faulty metabolism results in 
the manufacture from the food of poison¬ 
ous products which affect the body 
seriously in many ways, lessening eflS- 
ciency, dulling the intellect, and pro¬ 
ducing a train of unhappy symptoms 
all too familiar to the chronic dyspeptic. 
In the spiritual realm, the law that food 
is given for the puipose of building the 
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body and furnishing power for work is 
enforced as inexorably as in the physical, 
and the Christian who constantly feeds 
but fails to work will inevitably suffer 
from a condition of spiritual auto¬ 
intoxication. The outraged system 
manufactures deadly poisons from the 
unused nutritive material, and we find 
developed peculiar forms of religious 
experience such as Christian Science, 
Dowieism, singular interpretations of 
prophecy, and the like. 

Spiritual obesity .—^The third evil 
which threatens the church member 
who fails to engage in definite and 
regular activity is over-production of 
adipose tissue. Nutritive material is 
provided to be transformed into the 
tissue of character and the energy of 
service. The violation of this law results 
in the deposit of the surplus of food about 
the spiritual anatomy, and the individual 
becomes a victim of spiritual obesity. 
His religion is an unctuous deposit 
beneath the surface of the skin, rather 
than the fabric of his soul’s life. He is 
ready with the pious phraseology of a 
second-hand religion. His prayers are 
in the set terms of the spiritual experi¬ 
ence of others. He goes through the 
motions of Christian service without 
putting the force of his spiritual life 
behind them. In the physical realm, 
the over-production of fat may involve 
danger to the very life of the individual. 
The fat cells not only accumulate 
beneath the skin, but infiltrate the sub¬ 
stance of the cardiac muscle, so that 
every heartbeat requires the lifting of 
pounds of useless tissue. So the plati¬ 
tudes of habitual piety may lie about the 
heart of the spirit, weighing it down like 
the millstone of which the Master spoke. 


The way to avoid all this is very simple. 
Let nutrition be followed by motion. 
Use to the utmost extent the aliment 
received in the development of character 
and in active service. This is the path¬ 
way of health. The two walk hand in 
hand: food and exercise. 

A first-class egoist .—^The rudimentary 
activities of the protozoan which are 
expressed in simple movements of its 
‘‘false limbs” become in the highly 
differentiated life of the human being 
the manifold activities made possible 
by the fine co-ordination of the groups of 
well-developed muscles with which the 
latter’s real limbs are provided. The 
protozoan is a first-class egoist. All its 
activities are grouped about the neces¬ 
sity for suppl)dng its own bodily wants. 

The element of altruism .—But in the 
physical development of the human the 
altruistic element has been added, and 
while much of his activity has to do 
with the supply of his own personal need, 
nevertheless there has appeared a rela¬ 
tionship to the need of others, and his 
chief activity may indeed center about 
the wants of some other creature. Pur¬ 
suing the same idea into the spiritual 
realm, the chief end of activity is found 
to have lost its egoistic features, and the 
spirit labors not for its own preserva¬ 
tion but vicariously for the life and 
safety of others. True it is that the 
individual’s life and growth depend inti¬ 
mately upon motion, even in the spirit- 
life, but Christian service does not con¬ 
sist in a series of spiritual gymnastics 
for the purpose of strengthening the 
muscles of the soul. It is rather the 
spontaneous outgoing of the inner life 
in an effort to develop within others the 
same spiritual vigor in which it rejoices. 
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Dumb Christians. —It is a common 
phenomenon in our churches today to 
observe members in ^^good and regular 
standing” who, so far as any active 
Christian service is concerned, seem to 
be entirely devoid of fruit. They are 
like those naked poles which sometimes 
rear themselves in the midst of a bamboo 
thicket, leafless and bare among the 
group of foliage-adorned trunks. In the 
Philippines these leafless trunks are 
called cafta muda, ‘‘dumb bamboo”— 
an accurate picture of the “dumb Chris¬ 
tian.” It is not always true, however, 
that spiritual desire has died out of sudi 
hearts. It is sometimes the case that 
they have failed to grasp what Christian 
service means and do not know how to 
go about the task of expressing their 
own spiritual lives in active service. 
Just as the keynote of Christian activity, 
as distinguished from motion of other 
sorts, is altruism, so the spirit must 
comprehend the life and needs of others 
before it can actively express itself in 
supplying those needs. 

Put yourself in his place. —^There is 
only one way whereby one may enter 
into another’s necessity, and that is by 
projecting one’s own spirit into the life 
and surroundings of his brother. To 
consider the circumstances of another 
as though they were our own is the 
method which will enable us to do Chris¬ 
tian service effectively, and thus the 
function of imagination again enters 
into our thinking as the active agent 
whereby we may comprehend another’s 
need, place ourselves in his situation, 
and help him solve the problem of his 
own difficult circumstances and environ¬ 
ment. It is utterly futile to expect to 
affect another by anything short of a 


real study of his need and a sympathetic 
effort to range one’s self alongside of 
him in the bearing of his burden. 

Comprehension through the imagina- 
tion. —^This is the truest kind of spiritual 
activity, and its active agent is again, 
as in the case of nutrition, the pseudo¬ 
podium of the soul, imagination. Really 
to grasp another’s need by means of 
the imagination, one must needs make 
a deliberate effort, get outside of one’s 
self and live for others. “If any man 
would come after me, let him deny him¬ 
self.” It is the crucial point where many 
fail, and often the failure is due to the 
fact that the Christian has not realized 
that the whole end of his being is service, 
or, realizing this, has failed to grasp 
the fact that the method of Christian 
service is the consecration of the imagina¬ 
tion to a comprehension of the whole life 
of the needy brother, a self-giving which 
shall result in the highest degree of self- 
realization. “He that loseth his life 
for my sake and the Gospel’s shall keep 
it unto life eternal.” “If it die it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” 

The souths activities. —^The physiology 
of the soul’s activities may be summed 
up thus: No soul can engage in active 
Christian service unless it is receiving 
regular and sufficient nourishment. 
Food is taken, not for personal satis¬ 
faction, but for character-building and 
service. Service involves a sympathetic 
comprehension of the need of others by 
the outreach of the imagination into 
their life and circumstances. The 
robust soul is the one which feeds daily 
upon the words of the Master, and 
brings to others the same blessing and 
help which these words have brought to 
him. 
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IV. REPRODUCTION 


Hating one^s life and keeping il .—^The 
protozoan more nearly approaches the 
altruistic principle of self-giving in the 
function of reproduction than in any 
other way, and even here the gospel 
principle of self-realization through self- 
denial is demonstrated. '^He that 
hateth his life in this world shall keep 
it unto life eternal.” The perpetuity 
of the species depends upon the inexor¬ 
able law whereby the individual parts 
with a portion of its life to bring about 
the life of another. 

The pain of reproduction, —It is prob¬ 
able that reproduction is always asso¬ 
ciated with pain. What rudimentary 
discomfort the simple cell undergoes 
in the process of reproducing its kind 
we may not know, but it is not diffi¬ 
cult to imagine that the pinching of 
its protoplasm and the contraction of its 
cell-substance as the projection from its 
body becomes more and more pro- 
noimced may be anything but a pleasant 
process; and when the supreme moment 
comes for the division of that tenuous 
ligament, still joining the newly forming 
organism to its parent-cell, it is not 
perhaps calling too freely upon the 
imagination to believe that the proto¬ 
plasm of the cell-body feels the keen 
stab of a momentary anguish as the 
final shreds are tom asunder and the 
little new life embarks upon its own 
career. 

A world-process, —What a conception 
of the universe this gives us! The suffer¬ 
ing of a myriad infinitesimal pains as 
minute lives emerge moment by moment 
through all the world I And these birth 
pangs are accentuated according to the 


rise of the individual in the scale of 
development. ‘‘The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
imtil now.” 

The upward trend of the pathway of 
pain, —^But the complementary truth 
brings a balm for the suffering which 
renders it a bitter-sweet experience more 
to be desired than any other on earth. 
The gropings of the soul into the future 
and all the hidden potentialities which 
prophesy of better days to come; higher 
grades of personal development, nobler 
social organization, the elimination of 
the faulty and unfit, are bound up 
together with this pathway of pain. 

The amoeba^s prophecy, —^The travail¬ 
ing amoeba may not translate its rudi¬ 
mentary cerebration into active con¬ 
sciousness, but doubtless there is an 
instinctive impulse of its being which 
bids it reach out and beyond itself in the 
divine attribute of new life-creation; 
and the urging of its granules toward 
the accomplishment of this, its highest 
function, is its primal prophecy of ulti¬ 
mate perfection. 

The spiritual element in birth pangs ,— 
The experience is universal and runs 
through all animate nature. The Mas¬ 
ter voiced it when He said, “A woman 
when she is in travail hath sorrow, but 
afterward she remembereth no more her 
sorrow for joy that a man is bom into 
the world.” From creation until now 
there has been a spiritual element in the 
pangs of childbirth, expressed in the 
possibility which lay in the background 
of every Jewish maiden’s thinking that 
“the man bora into the world” may 
be the Son of Man who shall achieve 
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the world’s redemption. And with the 
coming of the Son of Man the hope 
became but more inclusive, in that 
through Him divine potentialities are 
seen to lie in every frail life which comes 
to us out of the unknown. The humility 
of Elizabeth was shown in her words, 
“Whence is this that the mother of my 
Lord should come unto me,” but beneath 
the real humility there was a proud con¬ 
sciousness that she also was to give life to 
one who should be the forerunner of the 
Lord and have part in changing world- 
currents and uplifting the race of men. 

The best fruitage of the spiritual life ,— 
Translated into the spiritual realm, 
service becomes truly divine and crea¬ 
tive when it has to do with the repro¬ 
ductive faculty. To implant the divine 
life within the soul of any man is the 
prerogative of the Holy Spirit alone, 
but in carrying out the process God has 
chosen to make use of the word and 
ministry of His servants, and the spirit¬ 
ual life of any man finds its blossom and 
fruitage in the highest of all forms of 
service—spiritual reproduction. 

The superlative of sdf-giving, —^Let it 
be noted from the analogy of all nature 
that this high function of the human 
spirit cannot be accomplished without 
pain. It is the principle of self-giving 
raised to the highest degree. The Mas¬ 
ter referred to this when He said, “ except 
a com of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone” Qohn 12:24). 
In some measure reproduction exacts 
the suffering and death of the parent- 
organism, and those who refuse to 
pay the price in deliberate self-abandon¬ 
ment remain like the sterile grain of 
wheat upon the shelf, barren and for¬ 
saken, abiding alone. 


Flouting nature, —One of the most 
pitiable sights upon the face of the earth 
is the barren individual, and one of the 
ugliest phenomena of the present-day 
ultra-civilization is threatened race- 
suicide, wherever it may be found. It 
amounts to a stultification of one’s 
own being—a denial of the fundamental 
good attaching to every existing organ¬ 
ism. It flouts nature to her face and 
says in effect, “Yes, indeed, personally I 
exist, but I place so little value upon 
existence that by my example I would 
advocate that my species perish from 
the face of the earth with the closing of 
my own miserable life.” The barren 
individual in any order of life is a freak 
and a monstrosity, its saving grace being 
that it cannot reproduce its degenerate 
nature. 

The barren Christian, —But what of 
the barren Christian who fails to repro¬ 
duce his spiritual kind ? A terrible 
menace to the life of the church is the 
prevalence of those who are willing 
to browse in the pastures of the blest, 
perchance to perform perfunctory duties 
connected with the routine of church life, 
but who fail at the crucial point of per¬ 
mitting God to make use of them in 
imparting to others the divine life of 
which they have been made partakers. 

Reproduction a complex process ,— 
The production of new spiritual life is 
a complex process. It is probable 
that in very few cases is it given to an 
individual to initiate and bring to its 
conclusion that chain of circumstances 
and impulses which eventually results 
in soul-awakening. It is infinitely true 
of the whole matter that Paul plants, 
Apollos waters, but it is God who gives 
the increase. In many a case the early 
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influence of a mother’s faithful words 
and prayer will lie dormant for years, to 
be awakened to active life by the incisive 
message from pulpit or pew in later years. 

Christas pre-eminent message ,—^The 
The rediscovery of Christ’s pre-eminent 
message to the church, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature,” has given rise in these days 
to the definite conscious movement for 
reproduction of the spiritual life in the 
soul of every man throughout the entire 
world, and this is comprehended in the 
modem missionary movement. 

Co-operative reproduction, —^The reac¬ 
tion in this case is an especially compli¬ 
cated one. Its conception is in the 
heart of the man with the broad world- 
vision; it involves the co-operative 
movement of hundreds and thousands 
of the Master’s followers, imder the 
leadership of those who have been given 
a realization of the capabilities of di¬ 
vine sonship in peoples of alien race, far 
removed geographically from the parent- 
group. It requires organization, trans¬ 
portation, a physioil plant, wise 
planning, and imaginative outreach. 
And back of it earnest souls give loyal 
co-operation in large faith and sacrificial 
offering. 

The magic of money, —^The magic of 
money is involved in it. We should 
entirely divest ourselves of the feeling 
that there is anything unspiritual about 
this phase of the church’s great repro¬ 
ductive fimction. The term “filthy 
lucre ” becomes a misnomer when applied 
to the crystallized and minted powers of 
God’s people. It is the concrete product 
of brain and brawn, outlook, daring, 
energy, patience, perseverance, and toil. 
Brought to the Master’s service, it 


becomes an essential element in that 
great incubative process which is to 
result, not in the transplanting of the 
mother-church abroad, but in the crea¬ 
tion of an indigenous Christian body in 
far lands. Let us call it “sainted” 
rather than “tainted” money. 

Travail associated with every step ,— 
And about all these various elements in 
the life-producing process there exists 
that travail which is the purchase-price 
of the rare treasure of new life. The 
vision in the heart of him who conceives 
a foreign mission is the same as that of 
Him who “so loved the world that He 

gave.” The details of organization 

and equipment which require adjust¬ 
ment and coimteradjustment, sacrifice 
here and self-giving there, are burdened 
all along the way with the travail of men 
and women who carry the service as a 
labor of love. The actual money which 
forms the vehicle for transmission of 
the vital impulse is freighted with the 
prayer-expressed desire amounting in 
multitudes of cases to definite soul- 
travail for other spirits whose lives are 
being lived in far-distant lands and 
among far different environments. 

A natural phenomenon, —Response to 
the stimulus of world-vision is a natural 
phenomenon in the Christian life. It 
could not well be otherwise. The Mas¬ 
ter’s mission was life-imparting: “I 
am come that they might have life and 
have it more abundantly.” It was 
world-wide in its scope and embraced 
“ every man that cometh into the world.” 
Ours is identical: “As the Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you.” The 
anti- or non-missionary Christian, there¬ 
fore, is an anomaly. The world-wide 
missionary enterprise is a phase of 
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co-operative Christian reproduction, and 
the so-called Christian who has no 
personal and financial relation to it is 
sterile. He is a drone in the world-hive, 
doomed to extinction^ 

A whoh-hearUd response. —^Nor may 
the true follower of the Master bear a 
mere nominal relationship to the cause. 
Great causes should elicit no half¬ 
hearted service. It is a cinrent theory 
that the missionary call comes to a few 
elect souls of peculiar piety. Sudi a 
theory violates the biological basis of the 
spiritual life. We are impelled by the 
nature of our being to the largest self¬ 
development. This means the invest¬ 
ment of our powers in the place of 
greatest need. 

The first question. —^The fiarst question, 
then, for the Christian who feels within 
himself the reproducing impulse is, 
“Where is the greatest need?” And 
having decided, as a candid study of 
world-conditions must lead one to decide, 
that it lies among those seething millions 
of the oriental races whose ethnic reli¬ 
gions have lost all trace of spiritual life 
and power, the next logical question is, 
“Am I fitted to go, physically, educa¬ 
tionally, spiritually?” If so, the loyal 
response of the loving heart brings yet 
another recruit to the forces of the great 
enterprise. 

The man who cannot go. —But if 
providential circumstances, in social 
connection, physical or mental equip¬ 
ment, or otherwise should render it 
impossible, this does not render barren 
the individual life as regards the great 
co-operative world-reproductive fimc- 
tion. The logic of the situation leads 
the honest Christian much farther, and 
the next question naturally arises, “Are 


there ways in which I can project my 
own life into those places of need today, 
while prevented from personally going ? ” 
And the reply is obvious. One man 
gives life—another must give money. 
They are equally needed links in the 
chain of circumstances leading to the 
production of the new life abroad. 

How little may I give? —^Nor will the 
healthy Christian ask himself the ques¬ 
tion, “How little may I give and satisfy 
my conscience?” but the impelling 
force within which governs the instinct 
of self-propagation will lead him to place 
his resources as fully at the command 
of the Master as his brother who goes, 
and he will live a life at home which is 
such that, while his personal service 
is exerted in his own sphere for the pur¬ 
pose of implanting the life of Christ in 
individuals, his crystallized powers in 
the form of financial aid are devoted 
entirely, beyond the common needs of 
his daily life and of those who are 
dependent upon him, to this other form 
of reproduction which may be called 
co-operative, in that it involves the 
joint efforts of thousands of his fellows, 
and thus he becomes just as truly a 
missionary—even a foreign missionary— 
as his brother whose sphere is abroad. 

The prodigality of nature. —In no 
other manifestation of life is nature so 
prodigal as in connection with the repro¬ 
ductive function. Limitless potentiali¬ 
ties are bound up in the individual. The 
simple cell may divide and redivide 
endlessly, the single seed will bring forth 
some thirty, some sixty, and some a 
hundred fold. Nature has lavished 
bountiful riches upon both vegetable 
and animal worlds in an apparent deter¬ 
mination to secure the perpetuity of the 
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species. So in the spiritual world vigor¬ 
ous souls beget their kind in an unending 
succession, and besides the intricate 
series of interrelationships and extended 
impulses which carry on the co-operative 
reproductive fimction of the church 
life—the great missionary enterprise— 
are those personal contacts of soul with 
soul in which life passes from one to 
another. 

Reaching the individual. —It is the 
obligation and high privilege of every 
Christian not only to have part in the 
great world-enterprises which involve 
co-operative work with his fellow- 
Christians but also so to place himself 
tmder the guidance of the spirit of 
God that he may be used to help in 
implanting the life of Christ in the hearts 
of those other individuals with whom his 
immediate environment brings him in 
personal contact. 

Spiritual sonship. —One may never 
know all the factors which have entered 
into the rebirth of any single soul, but 
most regenerated men bear the definite 
relationship of spiritual sonship to some 
other who has made their salvation a 
matter of special solicitude and prayer. 

Farming Christ in others. —^This phase 
of spiritual reproduction is not brought 
about without the pangs of soxil-travail. 
‘‘My little children,” writes Paxil, “of 
whom I travail in birth again, imtil 
Christ be formed in you.” It was of 
serious concern to him that the Christ- 
life should be truly reproduced in his 
followers, so much so that he even goes 
so far as almost to wish himself accursed 
from Christ for his brethren’s sake. 
Surely this is the true spirit of parent¬ 
hood, which is willing in giving life to a 
new spirit to impart its own soul also. 


if by so doing the normal development of 
the other may be secured. 

The part of the imagination. —^Here 
again the consecrated Christian imagina¬ 
tion is seen to play a very special part. 
It is the pseudopodium of the soul, and 
its outreach makes possible both the 
collective reproductive activity of the 
church life in its great missionary enter¬ 
prises and the personal self-projection of 
the individual’s own imderstanding of 
Christ. Who has ever foimd himself 
actively interested in penetrating the 
great world-fields with Christian truth 
imtil his imagination has grasped the 
tremendous need of a Christless social 
system and imdl his mental processes 
have gripped the situation and enabled 
him in some sense at least to identify 
himself with those who “sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death”? The 
true supporter of missions, by his imagi¬ 
nation, is made partaker of the very 
nature of those he would help, so that he 
may bring many sons into glory through 
a realization of their needs and possi¬ 
bilities. 

A tender sympathy. —^Equally he who 
would affect those about him and lead 
them to Christ must get out of himself, 
use his imagination, and thus form the 
living link between their situation of 
need and the One who can satisfy that 
need. A tender sympathy which leads 
one to imderstand the heart of the one 
who is sought is a prime requisite for 
winning men to a new life. 

The exultation of soul-birth. —^There is 
exultation about the moment of soul- 
birth. No greater joy can come to a 
hxunan heart than that of ushering into 
the Kingdom of Heaven a new life which 
otherwise might have remained outside 
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those gates of light. The Master 
coveted the experience for all of His 
followers. “ I have ordained you that ye 
should go and bring forth.” Paxil saw 
the pre-eminent joy of it: ‘‘That ye be 
neither barren nor unfruitful.” 

The crown of life, —To exercise the 
reproductive fimction is without doubt 
the very crown and fulfilment of life. 
The fimctions of nutrition and motion 
are merely preliminary and introductory 


to the great end of being, which is ta 
pass on to other organisms the fulness 
of life with all its coimtless possibilities, 
that they in flieir turn may continue 
the process of multiplication. No true 
Christian may ever coimt his life com¬ 
plete imtil he has had part in this great 
crowning glory of the spiritual life. 
“Children are an heritage of the Lord. 
.... Happy is the man that hath his 
quiver full of them.” 


V. CIRCULATION AND RESPIRATION 


Higher physiological processes. —^There 
are certain physiological processes which 
are the product of much higher stages of 
differentiation than are foimd in the 
simple cell, and as the spiritual life is 
highly organized we must seek beyond 
the amoeba for the similitude of some 
of its fimctions. This is especially true 
of respiration and circulation. These 
functions combine the processes whereby 
the outside atmosphere is brought into 
vital relationship with the tissues of the 
body. 

is round about usJ ^—^The 
analogy of both respiration and circu¬ 
lation are more than hinted at in the 
Scriptures. “In him we live and move 
and have our being” is a direct picture 
of the soul running its happy course, 
exercising its God-given powers, and 
finding its source of life in God as an all- 
surroimding, all-permeating atmosphere. 
Truly “He is not far from every one of 
us” (Acts 17:27). “Whither shall I 
go from thy Spirit? .... If I take 
the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand lead me” (Ps. 
139:7-10). 


The all-sustaining dement, — Thyd- 
ology teaches us the intimate dependence 
of animal life up>on the surroimding 
atmosphere. The fimdamental basis of 
this dependence is the need for the life- 
sustaining element, oxygen, which the 
atmosphere imparts to the living organ¬ 
ism. Entering the system, the oxygen 
forms a biochemical combination with 
certain elements of the blood; it is 
carried by the circulation through the 
remotely ramifying system of arteries 
and capillaries to the ultimate compo¬ 
nent cells of the body, where it is seized 
with avidity by the oxygen-himgry tis¬ 
sues and compoimded into the substance 
of the system. Here, in the remote 
chemical laboratory of the individual 
cell, wherein inheres the essence of life, 
it becomes the prime factor in those 
metabolic changes, some of which we 
imderstand well^ while others are 
shrouded in the mystery of nature’s 
magic alchemy, whereby is carried 
forward the miracle of sustaining and 
ever-renewing life. 

The atmosphere of the soul, —In the 
profoimdest possible sense God is the 
atmosphere of the soul. That elixir of 
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eternal life, which the alchemists of old 
so vainly sought, is found in Him alone. 
There is a principle of the divine nature, 
call it what you will, which when appre¬ 
hended by the soxil of man becomes to 
the spirit-life precisely what oxygen is to 
the physical organism. The Master 
well understood this when He prayed for 
His disciples that they might know Him 
Whom to know is life eternal. The 
psalmist goes almost so far as to describe 
the biological process when he exclaims 
in sublime expression of keenest soul- 
desire, ‘‘My heart and my flesh cry out 
for the living God.’’ It is the miracle 
of divine incarnation repeated, that 
God should come into the human soxil, 
forming not a bio-chemical, but a bio¬ 
spiritual imion with the spiritual ele¬ 
ments of man’s being. 

Telegraphing to headquarters.—Th&xt 
is a sensitive spot at the base of the 
human brain where are registered the 
impulses which indicate whether the 
tissues are sufficiently oxygenated. 
When the blood has been so robbed of 
its oxygen by the clamant calls of the 
body-cells as no longer to be capable 
of oxygenating the tissues, its venous 
character impresses upon this spot the 
vital need of the system. Instantly 
the mechanism of demand and supply 
is set in motion; a telegraphic impulse 
is flashed to the respiratory and circu¬ 
latory apparatus. The heart beats more 
forcefully and the lungs expand more 
completely so that the vital fluids are 
reoxygenated as they come in contact 
with the atmospheric air through the 
tenuous mediiun of the pulmonary 
membrane. Is not the psalmist express¬ 
ing the same spiritual process in the 
verse we have just quoted: “My heart 


and my flesh cry out for the living God” ? 
The whole spiritual man feels the impel¬ 
ling need of the vitalizing power of 
God’s presence, and the insistent appeal 
expresses itself through the medium of 
exclamatory prayer: “Oh, that I knew 
where I might find him” (Job 23:3). 
“When shall I come and appear before 
God?” (Ps. 42:2). 

A permanent function. —The Master’s 
teaching exalts this experience which was 
apparently only occasional in the life of 
the Old Testament saints, as it is indeed 
in that of many Christians today, into 
a permanent fimction which should be 
considered normal to the soxil and with¬ 
out which no soul can possess a true 
state of health. 

The circulation of the vine. —He speaks 
of it under the term of “abiding” and 
carries out the principle of the circula¬ 
tion by the figure of the vine and the 
branches. The branch whose health is 
normal and which bears much fruit is 
the one which abides in the vine. Those 
vessels which unite it with the life of 
the parent-vine are open and free and the 
vital fluids of the trunk pass uninter¬ 
ruptedly. For a normal life of growth 
and fruit-bearing there must be more 
than an occasional transmission of sap 
from the trunk to the branch. From 
the very beginning of its existence as a 
branch it must be so intimately united 
to the vine that vessel joins vessel and 
the circulation of the vital fluids is 
unimpaired. Even a partial separation 
of the branch from the trunk will render 
impossible the entire fulfilment of its 
highest promise in the line of fruit¬ 
bearing. 

Mutual indwelling. —^The Master goes 
on to elaborate the relationship. “If 
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ye abide in me and I in you.” Not only 
must the branch retain the integrity of 
its union with the trunk, but constantly 
there must be the passage of life-elements 
in the form of nutritive fluids from the 
trunk to the branch. The branch is 
wrought into the intimate substance of 
the vine, fiber embracing fiber and vessel 
meeting vessel, while the life-essence of 
the vine itself is foimd in alT its power 
and fulness rushing through the veins 
of the branch and bursting into leaf, 
flower, tendril, and fruit. Each abides 
within the other aid the perfect plant 
meets perfectly its divinely appointed 
use. 

The circulation in man .—^The circula¬ 
tion of plant life is not essentially dis¬ 
similar to that of the human system. 
In the latter, connection is made between 
the current of vital fluids within the 
system and the encircling atmosphere 
without through the medium of the 
lungs, where the blood is brought into 
intimate approach to the ay: by the 
pulmonary tissues. It snatches the 
oxygen from the air circulating in the pul¬ 
monary cells and thus a continuous 
current of revivifying air is carried 
through the entire system, uniting the 
remotest cell of the body with that great 
ocean of oxygen-imparting atmosphere 
without. 

Respiration .—^The fimction of respira¬ 
tion may not and must not be an inter¬ 
rupted one. “If He gather imto Him¬ 
self his breath, all flesh shall perish 
together” Qob 34:14, 15). So with 
abiding, the very life of the Christian 
depends upon the maintenance of the 
union between himself and God. The 
entire cutting off of this connection 
could only result in the death of the 


severed member. “If a man abide not 
in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and 
is withered; and men gather them, and 
cast them into the fire, and they are 
burned” Qohn 15:6). 

Air hunger .—It must be recognized, 
however, that while the connection 
between the all-embracing spirit-life 
and the spiritual circulation of the in¬ 
dividual may not be entirely suspended, 
it is frequently very greatly impaired. 
The phenomenon of air himger is very 
common among God’s children. How 
frequently the symptoms of this con¬ 
dition in the ph)rsical nature are found 
among those who dwell in crowded tene¬ 
ments. It is different from malnutrition 
due to insufficient feeding, although its 
results are somewhat similar and the 
two are frequently foimd to coexist. 
Air hunger will produce a condition 
of nervous tension and irritability. 
There is a pinched appearance to the 
face, the lips and finger nails are blue, 
and the extremities cold, the disposition 
is likely to be fretful, and the outlook 
upon life b pessimistic. 

Christianswholack air .—Similar sympn 
toms are all too common in the life of 
many Christians. They are pinched 
and narrow in their views. Though 
active in Christian work, they lack 
the broad, happy, human sympathy 
which makes effective their approach 
to other lives. Their spiritual experi¬ 
ence is turbulent. Today they may be 
rejoicing in the light of a new spiritual 
uplift, while tomorrow they are depressed 
and restless, with face expressing all 
too clearly the dis-ease of their inner 
experience. Air himger in the spiritual 
life comes from an imperfect union of 
the soul with God. 
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A noxious atmosphere. —^The Master 
has offered us. the privilege of a life of 
uninterrupted union with Himself, and 
if such symptoms present themselves, 
we should scrutinize carefully our own 
hearts to discover the cause of the imper¬ 
fect union. It may be because we are 
living in an atmosphere surcharged with 
poisonous products. No one can exist 
permanently in a noxious atmosphere 
loaded with the deleterious products of 
other organisms which have exhausted 
the oxygen of the atmosphere and cast 
their own poisonous exhalations upon 
the air. How quickly clear thought 
and inspiration fail in a crowded church 
when the windows are closed. We 
must escape to the open spaces where 
God’s clear air comes to us fresh and 
invigorating from the sweep of open 
country or ocean waste. 

The cause of imperfect abiding .—^The 
great cause of imperfect abiding in the 
Christian life is Uving too much in the 
presence of our fellows and too little 
in the presence of God. “In thy pres¬ 
ence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore” 
(Ps. i6: ii). Health and perfect physi¬ 
cal development are not foimd by 
constant residence among the crowds. 
Nor will that individual whose life 
is crowded perpetually with complex 
sense-impressions and multitudinous hu¬ 
man contacts, whose ears are dinned 
with ceaseless voices and whose vision 
is confused by constant gazing at the 
passing of the world-throng, develop 
an inner life of abiding peace and soul- 
health. 

A glorious possibility. —^But the glori¬ 
ous thing about the life of abiding is 
that spiritually we are always able to 


disentangle ourselves from the insistent 
presence of physical impressions and 
seek those uplands where our spirits 
may bathe in the ozone of God’s bound¬ 
less life. Deep into the intricacies of 
our spirit we may draw the living breath 
of His being until the heart of our soul 
responds by a deep steady pulse-beat 
which draws His imparted life through 
the arteri^ and veins of our spiritual 
nature until every farthest cell has 
caught its full burden of divine life; 
and, washed in the oxygen of God’s 
nature, every fiber of our spirit gives 
fresh and normal response to the stimu¬ 
lus of the Great Spirit. 

En rapport wUh the Master. —Soul- 
health is not dependent upon the 
external environment of our lives. One 
swift upward glance to the throne out of 
the mirk of the day’s strife wiU serve 
to put us en rapport with the Master. 
One deep breath of God’s spirit as we 
lift our souls above the day’s toil will 
fill our whole spirit with Him Who 
breathed the breath of life into man and 
said, “It is good.” And then under¬ 
neath the edd3dng currents of life’s 
resistless stream wiU continue that 
constant flow of the subconscious, carry¬ 
ing the main forces of our lives in the 
direction of God’s life. The inmuner- 
able details of the busy day will touch 
the surface only, while the great under¬ 
current of the subconscious wiU main¬ 
tain that high union of the spirit with 
God; and just as the functions of respira¬ 
tion and circulation are carried on be¬ 
neath the threshold of the conscious life, 
so apart from our conscious thinking our 
spirits, having once consciously sought 
the free breezes of “the heavenlies,” 
wiU continue subconsciously that process 
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of receiving Him Whose words alone are 
spirit and life. The life of one who has 
definitely sought and foimd such an 
experience as this will be governed by 
such a deep and abiding peace that the 
ordinary cares and troubles of life will 
not rufi 9 e the calm of his spirit, and even 
the deep waters of affliction will not dis- 
turb the peace of his soul. 

An experience of continued heart-rest .— 
Let us be assured that such an experience 


of continued heart-rest k not beyond 
any one of us. It belongs indeed to the 
normal and healthy soul. Nor can we 
any more expect to maintain a healthy 
body while breathing into our system 
vitiated air, deficient in the life-sus¬ 
taining element oxygen than to maintain 
soul-health while failing to maintain 
that spiritual circulation of the life of 
God within and without which comes to 
us from abiding union with Him. 


{To he concluded) 


THE RELIGION OF A LAYMAN 

A STUDY OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D., LL.D. 

Dean of the Yale School of Religion, New Haven, Connecticut 


I. THE MAIN SOURCES OF HAPPINESS 


The Master began to teach in a little 
synagogue at Nazareth. Then he apH 
peared in the larger temple at Jerusalem. 
Here he stands on a moimtainside under 
the open sky. He enlarged his audience 
room as the scope of his own message 
broadened. 

He saw before him a multitude. It 
was just a plain ordinary crowd, such as 
one might see on the Fourth of July or 
Labor Day, an acre or two of hiunan 
beings massed together. The rich and 
the poor were there, drawn by a common 
curiosity to see this teacher of religion 
from Nazareth, the cultured and the 
simple, the successes and the failures— 
they were all there. And the very sight 
of them with the unsatisfied longings in 
their hearts appealed to the Master like 


a cry in the night. It was the appeal of 
life in the mass and he promptly met it 
with the best he had. He opened hk 
mouth and out came the Sermon on the 
Moimt. 

He saw that all those people wanted 
one thing—they wanted to be happy. 
But the great majority of them were 
faced in the wrong direction. They 
were looking in the wrong places and 
they would not find happiness because 
it was not there. He therefore showed 
them where to look—^he faced them 
rightabout. It«is significant that the 
first word in the Sermon on the Mount is 
the word ‘‘happy.’’ It is translated 
“blessed” in the stiffer and more formal 
language of the King James’s version, 
but the earlier and simpler meaning of 
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the word is happy. And the Master 
showed those people once for all where 
the main sources of happiness are to be 
found. 

He laid down two propositions: first, 
happiness springs from character rather 
than from circumstances. We must look 
within rather than without. Many 
people were saying in that day, as people 
say now, ‘‘Happy are the rich who live 
on the Avenue. Happy are the famous 
whose names are in Wko^s Who. Happy 
are the successful whose achievements 
are heralded abroad with headlines and 
pictures.’’ 

Some of them are, and some of them 
are not—it all depends on what they are 
inside. The big bank account says, “It 
is not in me to make people happy.” 
And the Hall of Fame says, “It is not 
in me.” And Success, with a capital 5 , 
widely worshiped by many shortsighted 
people as a kind of up-to-date deity, says, 
“ It is not in me.” Happiness comes not 
so much from one’s surroundings as from 
a certain inner quality of being which 
may or may not be linked up with wealth, 
fame, and outward success. 

Happy are the poor in spirit, those 
who himger after righteousness I Not 
the poor-spirited—crawling is not the 
Christian’s gait or attitude. We no 
longer sing that wretched h3ann. 

Great God how infinite Thou art. 

What worthless worms are we. 

We never had any business to sing it— 
it strikes a false note on the Ups of those 
who were bom to be the children of the 
King and were meant to wear the like¬ 
ness and image of the Most High. 

Happy are those who are poor in 
spirit, conscious and mindful of their 


spiritual needs. They feel their lack; 
diey want forgiveness, cleansing, renewal 
at the hands of the Divine Spirit. They 
do not go about puffed up with self- 
satisfaction. They hunger and thirst 
after righteousness; they want to be bet¬ 
ter than they are. They crave righteous¬ 
ness as they crave food three times a day 
and every day in the year. They have a 
keen zest and relish for goodness. And 
that appetite of theirs is a sign of health 
and a prophecy of growth. 

Compare them with the Pharisee in 
the parable, who went into the temple 
to pray. He strutted down the aisle 
like a drum major in a bearskin. He 
pointed with pride, as they say in poUt- 
ical conventions, to his own spiritual 
achievements. “He stood and prayed 
thus with himself,” the Master said 
with terrible accuracy. His prayer was 
all with himself—^it never rose as high 
as the ceiling; it did not get beyond the 
top of his own swollen head. “ God, I 
thank Thee that I am not as other men 
are, imjust, extortioners, adulterers, or 
even as this pubUcan. I fast twice in 
the week. I give tithes of all that I 
possess.” He was not poor in spirit; he 
did not himger and thirst after right¬ 
eousness. He was so full of righteous¬ 
ness already, according to his own 
estimate, that he could not have held 
another mouthful of goodness. And he 
went out of the temple unblessed. Not 
a man in the city envied him or wanted 
to be like him. Happy are the poor in 
spirit who himger after the finer quaUty 
of life—the whole world loves them and 
God loves them. Theirs is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

Happy are they that mourn! This 
seems at first like a contradiction of 
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terms—it seems like speaking of a white 
blackbird or a lump of sour sugar. It 
seems to put a premium on sorrow. But 
that is because you take the letter of 
the statement which kills rather than 
the spirit of it which makes alive. 

Happy are they who have the 
capacity for grief when occasion arises. 
Happy are they who can and do mourn. 
Humane sons and daughters see their 
fathers and mothers growing old. They 
see their strength failing, their eyes 
growing dim, their sense of hearing less 
acute, the mental faculties becoming less 
alert. All this grieves them. And when 
the dear old people die these sons and 
daughters mourn the loss of those they 
love. 

There are sons and daughters who do 
not mourn when their parents die—they 
are glad the old people are out of the 
way so that they can go in and enjoy the 
property. I once spent a summer on an 
Indian reservation where my only neigh¬ 
bors for weeks together were Modoc 
Indians. The Modoc on the reservation 
in Oregon sees his mother growing old 
and he does not mourn. If the old lady 
becomes too feeble to move about easily 
with the tribe, he quietly strangles her 
some dark night or shuts her up in a 
hut to die alone while he goes out fishing 
or hunting. He does not mourn. 

Sympathetic people walk through the 
slums of a great dty, and when they see 
the need and the dirt, the sin and the 
pain, it grieves them to the heart. They 
cannot get it out of their minds. They 
feel a sense of responsibility for it. 
They want to do something to relieve and 
change all that. The thoughtless, care¬ 
less people sometimes ride through these 
same streets in their motor cars on the 


way to the steamer dock to sail for 
Europe, and what they see never costs 
them a pang. They do not give it a 
second thought. 

How frightful is that lack of capacity 
for grief! The unloving sons and 
daughters, the heartless Modoc Indians 
of the world, the thoughtless, careless 
people who have no feeling of sympathy 
for the struggling poor—they are not to 
be envied. We pity them because of 
their callous hearts. Happy are those 
who can and do mourn when occasion 
arises. 

Happy are the gentle—this is a better 
translation of the word Jesus used than 
the word ‘‘meek.” The word “meek” 
has come to have certain unfortunate 
associations. Happy are the gentle-men 
and gentle-women! The temper and 
disposition they show are a source of 
happiness to all the lives they touch. 

Then in a burst of optimism which 
almost took away the breath of those 
people gathered on the hillside, Jesus 
added, “Happy are the gentle, for they 
shall inherit the earth.” It seemed to 
his hearers that the fierce, the cruel, and 
the grasping were more likely to inherit 
the earth. They lived under the rule of 
the Roman Empire. 

But Jesus did not say that the gentle 
would enter into immediate possession 
of the earth—they woxild inherit it after 
a few more timely deaths, which were 
inevitable, had taken place. He was 
picturing a process which is as universal 
and as resistless as the power of 
gravitation. 

We see it in the animal world. The 
huge and awful monsters of prehistoric 
times, the saurians, the megatheria, and 
the mastodons, which once possessed the 
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earth, are all gone. They are only fossil 
remains to be foimd deeply buried in the 
earth or in museums. And the fierce, 
bloodthirsty animals, the lions and 
tigers, the wolves and the hyenas, are 
fast going or gone. You must travel far 
afield to find them, or pay to see them 
in menageries. But the gentle animals, 
the sheep and the cows, are on the 
increase. There never were so many 
of them as there are right now. In a 
hundred years there will be still more of 
them. Gentleness is more useful than 
cruelty, and thus it has the future 
in its hands. It is destined to inherit 
the earth. 

The same sound principle holds with 
the races of men. The cannibals who 
killed their fellows and ate them are all 
gone. They had to choose between 
extinction and conversion to a more 
gentle mode of life. The gentler races 
are constantly winning out against the 
more savage races. The most powerful 
empire on earth today in its military 
and naval strength, in its commercial and 
industrial resources, in its intellectual 
and moral capacity, is the British 
Empire, and a well-known essa3dst has 
characterized it as **a government of 
gentlemen.” It never woxild have 
occurred to anyone to have referred to 
the late government of the German 
Empire as a government of gentlemen. 
The representatives of the three gentlest 
nations on earth, Great Britain, France, 
and the United States, recently met 
together in Paris to decide what should 
be done with the more savage and brutal 
people of Germany, Bulgaria, and Tur¬ 
key. The decision was in their hands. 
The Master spoke with the insight of a 
prophet when he said, ‘‘Blessed are the 


gentle-men and the gentle-women, for 
they shall inherit the earth.” 

Happy are the merciful I It is an 
active, not a passive, virtue. It does not 
mean an easy-going tolerance, allowing 
anything and everything to slip by with¬ 
out opposition. The optimist has been 
defined as a man who does not care what 
happens so long as it does not happen to 
him. The quality here named means 
heroically doing the thing that is both 
right and kind. 

I know of no finer manifestation of 
genuine mercy than that which we see in 
the surgeon’s art. He takes knives with 
the keenest edge that steel can be made 
to bear and fearlessly cuts away the 
tumor or the cancerous growth which 
threatens the life of his patient. In 
doing this he is an apostle of mercy; he 
is engaging in an action which is both 
wise and kind. 

During the last five years we have 
been engaged in showing mercy to the 
hu m a n race by performing a capital 
operation—capital in every sense of the 
word—upon the Central Powers. We 
were cutting away the cancerous growth 
of Prussianism which threatened the life 
of Europe and the very existence of the 
higher form of civilization. This form 
of intelligent and efiSdent mercy which 
fearlessly does the right and kind deed 
is blessed. 

Here in our broad land multimillion¬ 
aires are devoting their fortunes to 
foundations for medical research. These 
foimdations imdertake to root out the 
hookworm disease from the South, to 
combat the plague of tuberculosis of 
the limgs, to make yellow fever and 
cholera things of the past, and to re¬ 
duce the menace of typhoid fever. The 
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white-robed nurses who go side by side 
with the skilled physicians upon their 
errands of mercy are held in the highest 
esteem because they are active exponents 
of the quality here named. 

When the Master drew his picture of 
the Last Judgment he said that the 
people who had been feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, ministering to the 
sick, and visiting the imprisoned, woxild 
stand on the right hand of God to enjoy 
the happiness prepared for them from the 
foimdation of the world. Happy are the 
merdfxil, for they shall obtain mercy. 
The reactions which come from men and 
from our Maker upon that mode of life 
are characterized by an unalloyed and 
grateful kindness. 

Happy are the peacemakers! The 
Master did not say, “Happy are those 
who never fight.” He knew that situa¬ 
tions arise where fighting is inevitable 
and morally obligatory. Resolute men 
must at times clear the ground so that 
the seeds of peace may be sown in good 
soil to bring forth thirty, sixty, or a 
hundred fold of human well-being. 

In the very heart of the Fourth 
Gospel, which is the gospel of tender¬ 
ness, we find this statement, “The good 
shepherd layeth down his life for the 
sheep.” He does not die at home in a 
comfortable bed—he lays his life down 
fighting the wolf. He meets his death 
in a heroic and bloody warfare against 
the enemies of those interests which were 
committed to his care. The hireling 
does not fight—^he flees because he is a 
hireling, and leaves the sheep to be scat¬ 
tered and killed by the wolf. 

Blessed are the men who, by the 
method of their fighting and by what 
they do when the fighting is over, “make 


peace.” In the hearts and in the homes 
they touch, in the lines of industry they 
control, and in the political policies for 
which they become responsible they 
make peace. 

I am a southern man myself<—I was 
bom in the old state of Virginia. But 
I always feel that General Grant was a 
great peacemaker. It is altogether fit¬ 
ting that on his tomb yonder by the 
Hudson these four words from his own 
lips are inscribed: “Let us have peace.” 
When he had won his victory at Vicks¬ 
burg, he was called East to take supreme 
command of the Union armies. He 
believed that peace could only come by 
conquering the forces of disunion by 
superior power. He therefore started in 
to fight it out on that line, take what 
time it might. North Anna, Cold Har¬ 
bor, Spottsylvania, the Wilderness, 
battle after battle! He kept stubbornly 
at it, giving the enemy no rest. But the 
moment the Confederate soldiers laid 
down their arms at Appomattox he be¬ 
came a great peacemaker. He woxild not 
humiliate General Robert E. Lee, whom 
he respected as an able commander and 
a fellow West Pointer, by taking his 
sword. He treated him on that occasion 
with the most delicate consideration. 

When Lee remarked that many of his 
men in the cavalry owned their own 
horses. Grant said, “Let them keep them 
and take them home. They will need 
them for the spring plowing.” When 
Lee said that many of his men had 
received insufficient rations for the last 
ten or twelve days, owing to the shortage 
in his commissary department. Grant 
turned to an orderly and gave directions 
that rations should be issued by his own 
quartermaster to Confederate and Union 
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soldiers alike. Before an hour had 
passed, the Blue and the Gray were 
eating from a common store. 

Grant would not allow his men to 
fire any salvos of artillery over the great 
victory which had been won* ‘‘We are 
all citizens now of the same republic,” 
he said, “let us have peace.” He 
remarked near the close of his life: 

Though I have been trained as a soldier, 
and have participated in many battles, there 
never was a time in my judgment when 
some way could not have been found to 
prevent the drawing of the sword. I look 
forward confidently to the day when all 
questions which arise between nations will 

settled by great international tribunals 
rather than by the appeal to arms. 

In these times on which we have 
fallen, there is sore need of men who are 
willing and able to “make peace.” Peace 
will not come because people admire it 
and desire it and send forth streams of 
earnest talk about it. It has to be 
made. It can only be made when strong 
men, wise men, good men, put their 
heads together and their hearts together 
and their wills together, and make it for 
themselves and for all the nations of the 
earth. 

It is the supreme hour in the history 
of the race for the making of a just and 
lasting peace. We have behind us as 
the backgroimd for our effort the horrors 
of the Great War. We find the common 
people of all lands in a higher mood. The 
representatives of the leading nations of 
earth have been assembled together at 
Paris. If we could recover the inter¬ 
national relations of all these coimtries 
from the rule of the Saracen and bring 
them imder the reign of reason and the 
domain of law, it woxild become the 
highest and holiest crusade in all history. 


Blessed are those who make peace, for 
they shall be called the childr^ of God! 

Then as the fitting climax of those 
conditions which make for happiness, 
the Master said, “Happy are the pure 
in heart!” Happy are the men and 
women whose hearts are free and clean 
from lust, from hatred, from malice. 
“They shall see God,” not as a reward 
for their purity, but as a resxilt of it. 
They shall see him because they have 
something to see God with in their own 
pure hearts. They may not stand in 
any more favored location for such a 
vision than do the impure—it is not a 
question of position but of disposition. 

If men would see the Statue of Liberty 
they must stand on the Battery in New 
York or on Staten Island, or on the 
shores of Jersey or of Brooklyn, or upon 
the deck of some outgoing or incoming 
steamer. They cannot see the Statue of 
Liberty if they happen to be in Missouri. 
But men can only “see God” as their 
hearts are freed from lust and hatred so 
that they have eyes in their soxils to be¬ 
hold him. Spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned. God is Spirit, and he must be 
seen in spirit and in truth. Happy are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God 
here, now, anywhere, everywhere. 

You see the method! These are the 
qualities which the Master named as 
die main sources of happiness. Find the 
springs of your happiness, he said to that 
crowd on the hillside, inside rather than 
outside. What you are is of more 
importance than where you are. 

You feel at once the soimdness of his 
claim. When people are striving to be 
better than they are, and are gentle in 
spirit, when they have the capacity for 
grief if occasion arises, and when they 
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go about showing mercy to all they 
meet, when they make peace by what¬ 
ever method may be needed in the situa¬ 
tion where they find themselves, and 
when they are pm^ in heart, they are 
on the great main traveled road which 
leads to happiness. 

The people on that hillside long ago 
knew that it was so. They whispered 
among themselves, “We never heard it 
on this fashion. This of a truth is that 
prophet that should come into the 
world.” He spake not as the scribes, 
but as one having the authority of 
immediate, first-hand knowledge of 
spiritual reality. 

There was a king once who had con¬ 
quered all his enemies. He had amassed 
a huge fortune. He lived in a palace 
where gold, silver, and precious stones 
were as common as the dust of the 
groimd. He had a horde of men and 
women to minister to his comfort and 
pleasure. But for all that he was not 
happy^he had lost his health, his peace 
of mind, and his joy of soul. He sent 
for all his physicians and for all his wise 
men, but not one of them could bring 
him relief. Finally a strolling sooth¬ 
sayer said that if he would sleep for 
three nights in a shirt which belonged to 
a perfectly happy man he woxild be 
cured of all his ills and would become 
happy himself. 

The king immediately sent out his 
couriers into all parts of his kingdom to 
find a perfectly happy man, that he 
might borrow his shirt. But every man 
they foimd seemed to have spots on his 
sim or a fly in his pot of ointment, and 
not one of them would say that he was 
perfectly happy. The quest was in vain 
and the king’s hopes were dashed. 


One morning, however, as the king 
was traveling in state, he saw a peasant 
on his way to work in the fields. The 
man was singing lustily and his face was 
radiant with joy, so that the king felt 
that here at last he might find his man. 
He called the fellow to his royal chariot 
and asked him if he was perfectly happy. 
The man replied that he was. “I have 
a little home,” he said, “and a good wife 
and six children. I have my work and 
strength to do it. I am at peace with 
God and man—why should I not be 
perfectly happy ? ” 

Then the king made known to him 
his own sorry plight and asked him for 
the loan of a shirt. “Alas,” the man 
said, “I am poor. I have been buying 
clothing for my wife and children and I 
have not a shirt to my name. I wear 
but this”—and he pulled aside his rude 
blouse and there was his bare skin. The 
only perfectly happy man to be found was 
a man without a shirt. Then the king 
knew that happiness comes from within. 

The Master added to this statement 
about the sources of happiness another 
principle—each man’s personal holdings 
in character-values, as in outward pos¬ 
sessions, must be held in trust for a 
wider service. When once you are 
possessed of these fine qualities which 
bring happiness, you are “ the salt of the 
earth,” the saving principle of human 
society. Salt does not find its honor 
and its usefulness by being kept apart 
to rejoice in its own saltiness. It finds 
itself by losing itself. It gains its dis¬ 
tinction by yielding itself up for the 
benefit of that which is to be preserved 
through its imselfish action. 

Here, as eveiywhere, the method is 
the method of indirection. He that 
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saveth his life in selfish, niggardly 
fashion shall lose it. But he that loseth 
his life in the right way shall find it and 
keep it unto life eternal. 

The great main issues with Abraham 
Lincoln were not the fame or political 
success or personal aggrandizement of 
Lincoln. The main issues were the 
abolition of slavery, the preservation of 
the Union, the healing of the breach 
between the North and the South, the 
welfare of the entire Ameriom people. 
He desired, not that he might save the 
country, but that the country might be 
saved, let the credit for it go where it 
would. He lived in the spirit of that 
Book which John Hay, his Secretary, 
tells us lay always on his desk, a Book 
in which he was accustomed to read 
every day. The Book says, “He that 
saveth his life shall lose it; but he that 
loseth his life for My sake shall find it.” 
Lincoln foimd himself, he foimd his 
place in the hearts of his countrymen, he 
foimd his secure niche in the Temple 
of Fame because he lived and died to 
serve. 

When once you are possessed of these 
fine qualities which bring happiness, you 
are “the light of the world.” Light is 
meant to shine in the dark places of 
earth. Men do not light candles and 
put them under bushels. They light 
candles and put them on candlesticks 
that they may bum to the socket while 
they give light to all that are in the 
house. The candle finds its honor and 
its usefulness in giving itself to the task 
of furnishing light. “Let your light so 
shine before men that seeing your good 
works they may glorify your Father 
which is in Heaven.” Be sure that 
what you have in you is light and not 


darkness, and then just let it go forth 
as it will, so that men may see their way 
about and walk toward Heaven. 

How plain and straightforward all 
this is! I have called this series of 
articles “The Religion of a Layman,” 
for the religion taught in the Sermon on 
the Mount is pre-eminently a religion of 
plain common sense. Here no technical 
understanding of intricate theological 
problems’is required. Here no profound 
insight into the esoteric meaning of 
mysterious symbols and ceremonies is 
demanded. Here those imutterable ex¬ 
periences which belong somewhere in the 
third heaven of spiritual ecstasy are not 
m evidence. A plain man with his feet 
on the groimd and his eyes on his duty 
can find his way and move ahead in the 
line that goeth forever upward. 

We cannot all be rich—there is not 
wealth enough in the world. If all the 
wealth in the world were equally divided, 
nobody would be rich. We cannot all 
be famous. We cannot all succeed, 
strive as we may. The outcome of our 
efforts varies because our abilities vary. 
To one man is given five talents, to an¬ 
other two, to another one, and when 
these varying measures of ability are 
used with equal fidelity the results will 
vary. 

But we can all be happy. If we are 
striving for that quality of life which 
himgers after righteousness and is gentle 
in spirit, which has capacity for grief in 
its sympathetic nature, and habitually 
shows mercy, which goes about making 
peace, and keeps its heart pure from 
malice and from lust, we will all enter 
into a sense of peace and joy which 
passeth all understanding, to go no 
more out. 
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Religion is both a conservative and a 
progressive principle in human society. 
It is naturally conservative in that it 
stands for law and order, for the ancient 
faith, the approved experience. It must 
be said that many of the religions of the 
world have overemphasized this prin¬ 
ciple, sometimes to the almost utter 
exclusion of the other aspects of progress. 
But that form of religion known as 
Christianity is essentially progressive, 
for it believes in a better world; it 
cherishes the hope of a kingdom that is 
to come. Both for the person and for 
society it believes in growth and progress. 
Christianity as it has wrought during the 
centuries has been a conservative in¬ 
fluence, a stabilizing force. But it has 
also been the inspiration of many re¬ 
forms, the potency of continual progress. 

The church as the embodiment of 
Christianity has been a conservative and 
a progressive institution. It contends 
for the faith once delivered to the saints; 
it has a history and traditions which are 
sacred. It is perhaps inevitable that it 
should be a conservative body, some¬ 
what doubtful of the new experiment 
and rather slow to take a new position. 
For this reason the church has been 
critical of any new doctrines and has 
sometimes stood in the way of progress. 

This imdue attachment to the past, 
this concern for order and organization, 
have made much of the tragedy of 
history. The men who stood for justice 


and progress more than once have been 
compelled to step outside the organized 
church. This has resulted in a sad 
cleavage in life. The new movement has 
gone forward outside the church, often 
without the spiritual motive or the 
Christian ideal. It has thus become 
purely secular in spirit and method, and 
the church has fallen out of touch with 
its age and lost an opportunity of 
marching at the head of human progress. 

The world today is in a transition 
period. The war developed into a world- 
war, and before it closed it had become a 
world-revolution. Things will never be 
as they were before. The present hour 
is one of the great timiing-points of 
history. Changing the figure, we may 
say that it is a new creative epoch. The 
Spirit of God is brooding over the world 
and is mothering a new world into being. 
If ever an age needed the Christian ideal, 
the Christian motive, and the Christian 
spirit, this is the day. It would be an 
immeasurable tragedy for the Christian 
church to fall out of touch with the age 
and for the world to fight its weary way 
into a better time without the guidance 
and inspiration of religion. 

The men of this generation are called 
to build a new social order. The fires of 
judgment which have passed over the 
world have tried men’s works of what 
sort they were. And some serious and 
fatal defects have been foxmd in the 
social structure. It may be that the war 
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has created few wholly new problems; 
but it has lifted some old problems into 
a new significance. Today the world 
needs a great and commanding ideal 
that can explain life and offer a rallying 
center for the nations. It needs a clear 
sense of direction in social progress. It 
needs to know what are the false prin¬ 
ciples and ideas to be rejected and what 
are the true principles and ideas to be 
accepted. 

It is just here that we mark one of 
the most hopeful signs of the times. 
Many times in the past the church has 
failed to read the signs of the times; and 
so it has failed to hear what the Spirit 
was saying to the churches. Today the 
churches are trying to read these signs 
and are seeking to know what the Spirit 
is saying unto them. And many things 
indicate that in the great revolution 
that is coming the churches are prepared 
to exercise a wise and strong leadership. 
There are many alarming features about 
the present situation; but this attitude 
of the churches is one of the most reas¬ 
suring. This will become evident as we 
proceed. 

For a generation the social gospel has 
received a new emphasis and exposition, 
and this has affected the mind of the 
churches. Nearly all of the religious 
bodies have had commissions or agencies 
that have been making a special study 
of social questions. We do not mean to 
imply that the rank and file of the people 
have the social mind and imderstand the 
times. But the churches have placed 
men of understanding in the place of 
leadership; and these leaders are ear¬ 
nestly seeking to give men a sense of 
direction and to bring up the line to 
the colors. 


Many of the religious bodies in 
Britain and America have issued state¬ 
ments setting forth both the principles 
of social reconstruction and the next 
steps in progress. As might be expected, 
these statements vary greatly, both in 
their approach to the questions and the 
things to be done. Some move largely 
in the realm of principles and attempt 
little in the way of a program. But 
others are frankly opportunists in the 
best sense of the term, and present a 
social platform. Some deal largely with 
amelioratives and reforms, while several 
declarations at least recognize fimda- 
mental defects in the social order and 
are more thoroughgoing in their discus¬ 
sion. The hopeful thing is, however, 
that so many religious bodies have 
spoken so clearly and unmistakably. 

We give here summaries of these 
declarations as put forth by a number of 
religious bodies. Space does not permit 
the quotation of illustrative material, 
nor does it permit the discussion of 
method. These statements are worthy 
of careful study, and they should be 
made accessible to all students and 
pastors. 

One of the earliest declarations was the 
British Interdenominational Statement. 

The Britieh Interdenominational 
Statement 

During the war an organization 
known as the Interdenominational Con¬ 
ference of Social Service Unions of Great 
Britain, comprising ten religious bodies, 
including the Church of England and 
the Roman Catholic, carefully studied 
the social situation and formulated a 
statement of social reconstruction. This 
statement, as summarized by the 
National Catholic Council, is as follows: 
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This statement deals with principles, 
evils, and remedies. Presuming that Chris¬ 
tianity provides indispensable guiding 
prindples and powerful motives of soda! 
reform, it lays down the basis proposition 
that every human being is of inestimable 
worth and that legislation should recognize 
persons as more sacred than property, there¬ 
fore the state should enforce a minimum 
living wage; enable the worker to obtain 
some control of industrial conditions; sup¬ 
plement private initiative in providing 
decent housing; prevent the occurrence of 
unemployment; safeguard the right of the 
laborer and his family to a reasonable 
amount of rest and recreation; remove those 
industrial and social conditions which 
hinder marriage and encourage an imnatural 
restriction of families; and afford ample 
opportunities for education of all children 
industrially, cultiirally, religiously, and 
morally. On the other hand, rights imply 
duties, and the individual is obliged to 
irespect the rights of others, to cultivate self- 
control, to recognize that labor is the law of 
life and that wealth b a trust. Finally, the 
statement points out that all social reform 
must take as its end and guide the main- 
ftenance of pure and wholesome family life. 

Such in barest outline are the main 
propositions and principles of thb remark¬ 
able program. The text contains adequate 
exposition of the development and applica¬ 
tion of all these points, and concrete 
spedffcations of the methods and measures 
by which the aims and principles may be 
brought into effect. In the latter respect 
the statement b not liable to the fatal 
objection that b frequently and fairly urged 
;agaiDSt the reform pronouncements of 
religious bodies: that they are abstract, 
platitudinous, and usually harmless. The 
statement of the Interdenominational 
Conference points out spedffc remedies for 
the evib that it describes, specific measures, 
legblative and other, by which the principles 
may be realized in actual life. 


In 1918 the English archbishops 
appointed the English Archbishops’ 
Committee of Inquiry, a committee of 
representative people, to mike a study of 
industrial questions and prepare a state¬ 
ment. This, which b one of the most 
thoroughgoing discussions of social ques¬ 
tions, is issued over the authorization 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury imder 
the title, “Christianity and Industrial 
Problems.” A summary is as follows: 

1. The teaching of Christianity b binding 
upon men, not only in their personal and 
domestic conduct, but in their economic 
activity and industrial organization. It b 
the duty of the Christian church to urge that 
considerations of Christian morality must 
be applied to all such social relationships. 

2. While it b evident that industrial 
relations are embittered by faults of temper 
and lack of generosity on the part of em¬ 
ployers, employed, and of the general public 
also, an examination of the facts conq)eb 
the conclusion that the gristing industrial 
system makes it ejpceedingly difficult to 
carry out the principles of Christianity. 
The solution of the industrial problem 
involves, therefore, not merely the in^uove- 
ment of individuab, but a fundamental 
change in the spirit of the system itself. 

3. The fundamental evil of modem 
industrialbm b that it encourages competi¬ 
tion for private gain instead of co-operation 
for public service. Thb perversion of 
motive fosters: 

a) An organization of industry whidi 
treats the workers as hands rather than as 
persons, and which deprives them of the 
control which they may reasonably rUim 
to exercise over the conditions under whidi 
they earn their livelihood. 

b) The absence of responsibility on the 
part of those employed for the permanent 
results of their industry and of human 
interest in the work which they do: evib 
which are intensified by the mechanical and 
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monotonous character of many of the 
processes and duties required. 

c) A disposition on the part of some of 
those engaged in industry to seek their own 
advantage at the expense of the community 
by imduly limiting the output, raising the 
prices, or deteriorating the quality of the 
work which they perform. 

d) Conditions of poverty which do not 
arise from individual defects or from natural 
scarcity, but which exist side by side with 
excessive riches. 

e) An organization of industry which 
creates a condition of insecurity among the 
workers and which makes their livelihood 
precarious and uncertain. 

/) An attitude of mutual antagonism 
and suspicion between the different parties 
engaged in industry. 

4. The concepticm of industry as a self¬ 
ish con^)etitive struggle is un-Christian. 
Industry ought to be regarded primarily as 
a social service, based on the effort of every 
individual to discharge hb duty to his 
neighbor and to the community. 

$. The duty of service is equally obliga¬ 
tory upon all. There is no moral justifica¬ 
tion for the burden upon the community of 
the idle or self-indulgent, or for social 
institutions which encourage them, and no 
inherited wealth or position can dispense any 
member of the Christian society from 
establishing by work hb claim to mainte¬ 
nance, on the principle laid down by 
St. Paul. Large expenditure on amuse¬ 
ments and luxuries should be discouraged in 
all classes of society and wasteful habits 
should be condemned. 

6. The first charge upon every industry 
should be the payment of a sufficient wage to 
enable the worker to maintain himself and 
hb family in health and honor, with such a 
margin of lebure as will permit reasonable 
recreation and the development of mind and 
spirit. Excessive hours of work should, there¬ 
fore, be prevented, and overtime and Sunday 
bbor should be reduced to a minimum. 


7. The principle of the living wage 
involves not only adequate payment during 
employment but continuity of employment. 
The deliberate casualization of bbor merely 
for the convenience of employers b strongly 
to be condemned. It b the duty of em¬ 
ployers, of workers, and of the state to aim 
at substituting regular employment and 
wages for casual employment and wages. 
Provbion should be made for the adequate 
maintenance of the worker during a time of 
industrial slackness by an extension of the 
system of insurance against imemployment 
and by any other means which may seem 
desirable. 

8. Profits in some industrial imder- 
takings are excessive. There b no moral 
justification for profits which exceed the 
amount needed to pay adequate .salaries to 
the management and a fair rate of interest 
on the capital invested, and to insure the 
growth and development of the industry. 

9. After the charges on industry 
jnentioned in 5, 7, and 8 have been met, any 
surplus should be applied to the benefit of 
the whole community. 

ro. The past use of children as wealth 
producers stands condemned for folly and 
injustice, and in future the demands of 
industry should not be allowed to prevent 
any child from securing full opportunities of 
education as a human being and a citizen. 
The organization of industry ought to aim 
at becoming such as to allow young persons 
(a) to attend school full time up to rs, and, 
ultimately, up to r6; (b) to spend, unless 
engaged in occupations which are them¬ 
selves directly educational, not less than 
half their working-time in continued school 
education between the age at which they 
cease full-time attendance at school and the 
age of 18. 

II. Experience suggests that unrestricted 
competition among workers and among 
employers tends to result in social degrada¬ 
tion, and that trade assocbtions, including 
all workers, both men and women, in each 
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industry, and similar associations, includ¬ 
ing all employers, are the best foundation 
of mutual understanding, industrial peace, 
and social progress. 

12. It is desirable that those industries 
in which experience has shown organization 
to be impossible or very difficult should be 
regulated by trade boards on the principle 
of the Trade Boards Act of 1909. Such 
boards should have power to fix minimum 
rates of payment, maximum hours of labor, 
and such other conditions of employment 
as it may from time to time appear to them 
desirable to regulate. 

13. It is desirable that the discussion in 
common of industrial questions and the 
collective settlement of industrial conditions 
should be widely extended, and that with 
this object: 

a) It should be the normal practice in 
organized trades for representatives of 
employers and workers to confer at regular 
intervals, not merely upon wages and 
working conditions, but upon all such 
questions affecting the trade as may be 
suitable for common discussion. The asso¬ 
ciations representing individual industries 
might be federated in a larger and more 
representative body—a national industrial 
parliament representing the statesmanship 
of all parties concerned in industry. 

b) Representatives of the workers in 
different workshops should be normally and 
permanently associated with the manage¬ 
ment in matters affecting their livelihood and 
comfort and the welfare of the business, such 
as the fixing and alteration of piece-rates, 
the improvement of processes and machinery 
and the settlement of the terms upon which 
they are to be introduced, workshop dis¬ 
cipline, and the establishment of the 
maximum possible security of employment. 

c) Every effort should be made to avoid 
all delay in the settlement of disputes. 

d) When the employer and employees in 
any individual industry fail to agree with 
regard to any matter in dispute, the disputed 


point should be referred to the industrial 
parliament, composed of representatives 
of all industries, for inquiry, report, and 
decision. 

14. In order to facilitate the provision by 
local authorities in such service as the 
inhabitants of different areas may require, 
local authorities should in future be free to 
undertake such services, subject to such 
central control and approval as may be 
needed to maintain efficiency and to check 
exorbitant borrowing. 

15. In order to secure the publicity 
which is essential to the realization of social 
responsibility, the names and addresses of 
all owners of urban land and house property, 
and of all other persons having a legal 
interest in them, should be registered with 
the local public authority and shoiild be 
accessible to the public. 

16. In order to facilitate the orderly and 
healthful growth of towns, local authorities 
ought to have power to acquire and hold land 
for such purposes as they may deem proper. 

17. In order to discourage the with¬ 
holding from the market of land in, or on 
the outskirts of, towns in a way which is 
contrary to the public interest, urban land, 
subject to adequate provision being made 
for open spaces, should be specially and 
heavily rated. 

18. A large number of persons in Great 
Britain are at present housed imder condi¬ 
tions which are a grave menace to their 
physical and moral well-being. It is the 
duty of the state and local authorities to 
insure the provision of sufficient and health¬ 
ful housing accommodation: (a) by compul¬ 
sorily acquiring and holding land, as stated 
above; (b) by planning the development of 
towns with a due regard to the provision of 
open spaces; (c) by themselves undertaking 
the building of houses in those districts in 
which the supply of houses is or is likely to 
be inadequate. 

19. It is the duty of the clergy to teach 
the application of the Christian faith to 
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social and industrial practice. It is desir¬ 
able, therefore, (a) that they should acquaint 
themselves by every means in their power 
with the social aims and aspirations of those 
to whom they minister; (6) that they should 
be drawn from all classes in the community, 
and that no boy who has a vocation for the 
ministry should be prevented by poverty 
from entering it; (c) that the preparation 
of the clergy for the ministry should include 
a training in economic and social science; 
(d) that the clergy should regard the mainte¬ 
nance by their example and precept of a 
high standard of citizenship and social 
morality as part of the duties of their office, 
and should, when practicable, take the 
initiative in promoting reforms; (e) that 
they should consider the advisability of 
devolving upon the laity some of the duties 
of parochial administration which now fall 
upon them. 

The British Quaker Employers 

In 1918 a number of employers 
belonging to the Society of Friends came 
together to consider the duty of exam¬ 
ining their religious faith and giving it 
fuller expression in business life. They 
reached an agreement and submitted a 
significant statement. This deals with: 
wages; the status of workers; security 
of employment; working conditions and 
social life of the workers; appropriation 
of surplus profits. 

Wltk Regard to Wa«oo 

In determining the rate of wage to be 
paid, a distinction must be drawn between 
the minimum or “basic” wage and wages 
above the minimum, which may be referred 
to as “secondary” wages. The former 
should be determined primarily by human 
needs; the latter by the value of the service 
rendered as compared with the value of the 
services rendered by workers who are 
receiving the basic or minimum wages. 


Basic wages. —(o) Men: The wages paid 
a man of average indiistry and capacity 
should at least enable him to marry, to live 
in a decent house, and to provide the 
necessaries of physical efficiency for a 
normal family, while allowing a reasonable 
margin for contingencies and recreation. 
(6) Women: In the case of women engaged 
upon work which has hitherto been regarded 
as man’s work, the payment should be equal 
for the same volume and quality of work, 
assuming equal adaptability to other neces¬ 
sary work. In the case of purely women’s 
work, the basic wage for a woman of average 
industry and capacity should be the sum 
necessary to maintain her in a decent 
dwelling and in a state of full physical 
efficiency, and to allow a reasonable margin 
for contingencies and recreation. 

Statna of tha Worker 

The worker asks today for more than 
an improvement in his economic position. 
He claims from employers and managers the 
clear recognition of hb rights as a person. 
The justice of this claim our religion compels 
us to admit. We cannot regard hiunan 
beings as if they were so many units of 
brain power, so many of nervous or muscular 
energy. We must co-operate with them, and 
treat them as we ourselves wish to be treated. 
This position involves the surrender by capi¬ 
tal of its supposed right to dictate to labor 
the conditions under which work shall be car¬ 
ried on. It involves more: the frank avowal 
that all matters affecting the workers should 
be decided in consultation with them, when 
once they are recognized as members of an 
all-embracing human brotherhood. 

The management of a biisiness may be 
divided broadly under three heads: 

I. Financial .—^The provision of capital 
and appropriation of profit; relations with 
shareholders, bankers, competing businesses, 
the state, terms of credit, etc. 

2* Commercial .—^Determination of the 
general character of the goods to be 
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manufactured or of the class of work to be 
undertaken; purchase of materials; sale of 
products; advertbing. 

3. Industrial .—Control of processes and 
machinery; nature of product; engagement 
and dismissal of employees; hours of work; 
rates of pay, bonuses, etc.; welfare work; 
shop discipline; relations with trade unions. 

With the financial and commercial 
aspects of the busine^ the worker is not at 
present so directly concerned, although 
indirectly they affect him vitally. But in 
the industrial policy of the business he is 
directly and continuously interested, and he 
is capable of helping to determine it. How 
can we give him an opportunity of doing 
this? 

SMwitr of BmploTment 

Regarding the industrial life of the 
worker from the standpoint of hb whole 
personality, hardly anything b of greater 
moment than that, while he b willing to 
work and capable of doing so, he should be 
able to rely upon a regular income. It b 
universally acknowledged that insecurity of 
employment, which b found in the most 
aggravated form among casual workers, such 
as dockers, has a deteriorating effect on 
both physique and character. We believe, 
moreover, that restricted output and opposi¬ 
tion to the introduction of machinery are 
almost always the result of the employee’s 
fear that he or his fellow-worker may be 
thrown out of employment. 

We believe that it is the duty of employers 
to do their utmost to abolbh casual labor and 
to render employment as regular as possible. 

It is not within the scope of this memo¬ 
randum to dbcuss any measure which should 
be taken by the state or by trade unions or 
employers’ federations in furtherance of 
these ends. But individual employers can 
and should do much to remedy the present 
evil, and we make the following suggestions: 

I. The business should be carefully 
organized (a) with a view to reducing the 


emplo3anent of casual labor to the very 
lowest limit; and (6) to regularizing work 
throughout the year so far as possible. 

2. Where labor-saving machinery b 
introduced, every effort should be made, to 
absorb the workers dbplaced, without loss 
of wage, in other departments of the bus¬ 
iness. If this b impracticable, the firm 
should endeavor to find work for them else¬ 
where. The same rule applies to a tem¬ 
porary surplus of labor which may be created 
by an improvement in production. 

WorkIa« Coaaitioaa 

The working conditions of a factory 
should enable and encourage every worker 
to be and do his best. These conditions 
may be considered under two heads: 

1. Personal environment .—From the 
moment that a worker enters a factory he 
should be regarded as an integral part of a 
living organbm, not a mere dividend- 
producing machine, and treated with re^)ect 
and courtesy. There should be no nagging 
or bullying by those in authority but, on the 
contrary, insight and leadership. Thb 
involves careful choice of overlookers and 
managers, who should be able both to lead 
and inspire. At present such officers are 
often selected solely on account of their 
technical knowledge, and sometimes, it b to 
be feared, because they possess the faculty 
of getting work out of men by driving them. 

2. Material environment .—^Employers 
should surround their employees with a 
materia] environment at work such as they 
would desire for themselves or for their 
children. This will mean that workrooms 
are properly ventilated and kept at suitable 
temperatures, that they are adequately lit, 
and that due regard is paid to cleanliness. 
Cloakrooms and lavatories should be so 
kept that employees coming from well-kept 
homes may find no cause for complaint. 
The workers should be safeguarded against 
any imdue strain from the length of the 
working day or the severity of labor. In 
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determining S3rstems of payment, it should 
never be forgotten that unwise methods of 
stimulating woricers to do their utmost may 
result in overstrain. Facilities should be 
given them for spending the dinner hour 
imder restful and comfortable conditions, 
as well as for obtaining food at reasoimble 
rates. If such facilities cannot be provided 
within the factory, they might perhaps be 
arranged outside. 

Appropriation of Snrplna Profita 

1. Surplus profits may go to one or more 
of the following: (a) The proprietors of the 
busineM, whether private individuak or 
ordinary shareholders; (d) the directors and 
principal managers, who may or may not 
be the same as the persons mentioned under 
(2); (c) the employees; (d) the consumers; 
(e) the community generally. 

2. We cannot believe that either the 
proprietors or the workers are entitled to 
the whole of the surplus profits of the 
business, though they might reasonably ask 
for such a share as would give them an 
interest in its financial prosperity. 

3. The consumer should never be 
exploited. The price charged to him should 
always be reasonable, having in view the 
average cost of production and distribution; 
and the state should be asked to interfere 
to protect his interests when they are 
threatened by monopoly. 

In this connection we would ask all 
employers to co^ider very carefully whether 
their style of living and personal expendi¬ 
ture are restricted to what is needed to 
insure the efficient performance of their 
function in society. More than this is 
waste, and is, moreover, a great cause of 
class divisions. 

The Methodist Ghnroh of Canada 

The Department of Evangelism and 
Social Service submitted a report which 
was adopted by the General Conference 
in 1918: 


The Golden Rule demands that what we 
regard as necessary and advantageous for 
ourselves and our families, we shall regard 
as necessary and advantageous for others 
and their families; what we claim and 
accept as our rights, we shall admit to be 
the rights of others. We shall not purchase 
our pleasure and advantage at the cost of 
the disadvantage or practical enslavement 
of others—^Rom. 13. 

1. Special privilege condemned .—^We 
declare all special privilege not based on 
useful service to the community to be a 
violation of the principle of justice, which 
is the foundation of democracy. 

2. Democratic commercial organization .— 
We declare that forms of industrial organiza¬ 
tion should be developed which call labor 
to a voice in the management and a share 
in the profits and risks of business. All 
forms of autocratic organization of business 
should be discouraged. We call attention 
to the remarkable and unchallenged success 
of the co-operative stores, factories, and 
steamship lines of England and Scotland, 
as great examples of democracy in industry. 

3. Profits of labor and capital .—^We 
declare it to be un-Christian to accept 
profits when laborers do not receive a living 
wage, or when capital receives dispropor¬ 
tionate returns as compared with labor. 

4. Old-age insurance. — We reconunend 
old-age insurance on a national scale, in 
which the annuity paid shall be based upon 
the average earnings of the country, each 
yeai of a man’s effective life. This would 
protect all citizens from the fear of penury 
in old age, and at the same time would make 
every citizen directly interested in both the 
prosperity of every biisiness in the country 
and the good health and industry of every 
fellow-dtizen. 

$. Unearned wealth.—We condemn 
speculation in land, grain, foodstuffs, and 
natural resources, as well as the frequent 
capture of unearned wealth through over- 
capitalization of commercial enterprises. 
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We place the principle of the Golden Rule 
before the man who seeks wealth by invest¬ 
ment and then endeavors to escape impend¬ 
ing loss by unloading upon others. These 
are dangerous forms of economic injustice 
in which we cannot engage without sin. Is 
there not in our church a widespread call 
for repentance and confession of sin in this 
regard? 

6 . Profiteering. —^As the people are virtual 
partners in every business enterprise, we 
condemn that profiteering which takes out 
of them profits not justified by the value or 
cost of the service rendered. We recom¬ 
mend the enactment of legislation which 
shall secure to labor a fair wage adequate 
to a proper standard of living, to the 
business a fair profit adequate for its 
continuance, and to the public all returns 
in excess of these. 

7. Nationalissaiion of national resources .— 
We are in favor of the nationalization of 
our national resources, such as mines, 
water-powers, fisheries, forests, the means 
of communication and transportation and 
public utilities on which all the people 
depend. 

8 . The company^jwned town. — We call 
attention to the closed or company town as 
a menace to democracy, in that the citizens 
are in danger of being robbed of freedom of 
political action and of power to demand 
proper sanitary, educational and social 
conditions for themselves and their children. 

9. Sympathy with labor. —^As followers of 
the Carpenter of Nazareth, we sympathet¬ 
ically seek to understand the problems of 
life as they confront the classes of labor in 
Canada, and thus rightly estimate the pleas 
they make for justice, and find in them 
allies in the struggle to realize the ends of 
fair play, humanity, and brotherhood. 

10. The message of the church is for all .— 
The church has a message to all classes of 
people. All citizens in the ranks of em¬ 
ployees, on accoimt of living in a Christian 
land and being endowed with its free 


citizenship, are under obligation to do faith¬ 
fully the work for which they take the wage 
to treat no engagement as a scrap of 
paper,” and to carry a brother’s heart 
toward all their fellow-dtizens. Speak 
every man truth with hb neighbor, for ye 
are members one of another,” wrote St. 
Paul. For the same reason all the virtues 
are called for. Thus the facts of life, as 
foimd in our human relations, carry with 
them a divine sanction and demand of all 
alike the observance of the great command¬ 
ments of the law and the new commandment 
which Christ has given us. 

The Federal Gonnoil of the Ghnrohee 

In the United States a nximber of 
bodies have issued statements bearing 
upon social reconstruction. The Federal 
Coimcil of the Churches of Christ has 
submitted a statement prepared by the 
Commission on the Churdh and Social 
Service. The statements concerning 
several social and industrial subjects are 
summarized as follows: 

The church finds itself this May of 1919 
in the midst of profound unrest and suffer¬ 
ing. The entire social fabric of some of the 
most advanced nations is in chaos and their 
people menaced by starvation, while other 
powerful nations, of which the United States 
is one, have experienced loss of life, material, 
and capital in the great war, and serious 
industrial disorganization and unemploy¬ 
ment. It is, moreover, a world suffering 
from overstrain and agitated by conflicting 
programs of reorganization. 

Fortunately the church has undergone, 
within the last decade and especially during 
the war, an enlargement of scope which 
amounts to a transformation. The churches 
today recognize, as they did not a gener¬ 
ation ago, that the Kingdom of God is as 
comprehensive as human life with all of its 
interests and needs, and that they share 
in a common responsibility for a Christian 
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world-order. They are convinced that the 
world is the subject of redemption; that the 
ethical principles of the Gospels are to be 
applied to industry and to the relations of 
nations; that the church is to devote itself 
henceforth assiduously to these purposes, 
along with the individual ministers of 
religion. 

Social Raoonatrnetioii 

The Social Creed of the Churches was 
formulated seven years ago as a statement 
of the social faith of the Protestant churches 
of the United States. Although neces¬ 
sarily general in its terms, it has been imder- 
stood and has had far-reaching influence, 
especially in crystallizing the thought of 
Christian people. It has stood the test of 
these years, and we now reaffirm it as still 
expressing the ideals and purposes of the 
churches. But this earlier statement of 
social faith now requires additional state¬ 
ments to meet the changed world which has 
come out of the war. The declarations that 
follow may be considered as corollaries of 
these long-standing articles of faith. They 
should be read in connection with the state¬ 
ment on reconstruction of the various 
denominations in the United States and 
Canada, and the significant monograph of 
the Archbishop’s Fifth Committee of the 
Church of England. 

ILabor'a Sluura in Manniamani 

A deep cause of unrest in industry is the 
denial to labor of a share of industrial 
management. Controversies over wages 
and hours never go to the root of the 
industrial problem. Democracy must be 
applied to the government of industry as 
well as to the government of the nation, as 
rapidly and as far as the workers shall be¬ 
come able and willing to accept such 
responsibility. Laborers must be recog¬ 
nized as being entitled to as much consider¬ 
ation as employers, and their rights must 
be equally safeguarded. This may be 
accomplished by assuring the workers, as 


rapidly as it can be done with due considera¬ 
tion to conditions, a fair share in control, 
especially in matters where they are directly 
involved; by opportunity for ownership, 
with corresponding representation; or by a 
combination of ownership and control in 
co-operative production. 

IndnatiT •• Sarriea 

The Christian and modem conception of 
industry makes it a public service. The 
parties of interest are not only labor and 
capital, but also the community, whose 
interest transcends that of either labor or 
capital. The state, as the governmental 
agency of the community, with the co¬ 
operation of all involved, should attempt to 
secure to the worker an income sufficient 
to maintain his family at a standard of 
living which the community can approve. 
This living wage should be made the first 
charge upon industry before dividends are 
considered. As to excess profits, after a 
just wage, fair salaries, interest upon 
capital, and sinking funds have been pro¬ 
vided, we commend the spirit and the 
conclusions of the Twenty British Quaker 
Employers in awarding a large part of 
excess profits to the community, to be 
devoted voluntarily to public uses or 
returned by taxation. 

mail Waa»« 

The hoped-for reduction in the cost of 
living has not yet materialized, and it b 
now evident that we are on a permanently 
higher price-level. The resbtance of labor 
to general wage reductions, even when 
accompanied by reduced hours of work, 
should therefore receive moral support from 
the community, except where the demaod is 
clearly unreasonable. Wage-leveb must be 
high enough to maintain a standard of 
living worthy of responsible free citizenship 
in a democracy. As was pointed out in the 
statement on social reconstruction by the 
National Catholic War Council, a consider¬ 
able majority of the wage-earners of the 
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United States were not receiving living 
wages when prices began to rise in 1915. 
Real wages are also relative to the cost of 
living and vary with the purchasing power 
of the dollar. Actual wages, that is, wages 
reckoned in power to purchase commodities, 
have been decreasing for several years in 
spite of wage increases. There is urgent 
need of provision by industry, under the 
guidance of the government, for some regular 
method of adjustment of wages and salaries 
to the purchasing power of money. 

Un«mploTaion< 

Unemployment is one of the tragedies of 
the present industrial order, which the war 
has demonstrated can be contrdled, or at 
least ^actively reduced, by the government 
and co-operating voluntary agencies. Any 
adequate attempt to meet the problem of 
unemployment should include: (a) rehabil¬ 
itation and permanent maintenance of a 
co-ordinate nation-wide employment serv¬ 
ice; (b) reorganization of seasonal trades, 
wherever practicable, so as to make continu¬ 
ous employment possible: (c) a pobcy of 
public works and land settlement framed 
with particular reference to the absorption 
of unemployed labor; (d) a guarded ezten-. 
sion of provisions and opportimities for 
social insurance to cover unemployment due 
to industrial conditions, or to ill health, 
accident, or dd age. To offer work is more 
valuable than unemployment insurance. 
(e) The rehabilitation of industrial cripples 
under the direction of the state and at the 
expense of industry. The possibilities of 
such rehabilitation have been demonstrated 
in relation to the cripples of war. 

PajinA lor tho War 

The American war debt, while not 
comparable with that of European bel¬ 
ligerents, will yet be very large. Powerful 
influences are organized to shift the burdens 
of this debt upon the public, while the public 
itself is unorganized and imable to protect 
itself. A beginning has been made in 


direct taxes, some of which have been levied 
upon the minor luxuries of the people, and 
a revolt has already taken place against this 
policy throughout the country. These 
taxes are now likely to be charged up to 
producers, and they in turn will recoup 
themselves by indirect charges, the fairness 
of which the public will not be in a position 
to estimate. 

Perhaps no greater or more perplexing 
problem of fair distribution of wealth has 
ever been faced in this country. It Is very 
necessary that a policy in the matter shall 
be carefully worked out in the interest of 
public welfare, to maintain and if possible 
to advance the general standard of living, 
and that it shall not be settled by a selfish 
struggle of interests. While the cost of the 
war should fall in a fair measure upon all, 
resolute use should be made of the now 
accepted graduated income and inheritance 
taxes as a just method for placing the 
heavier burdens of the debt upon those 
most able to bear them, and lifting them 
correspondingly from the shoulders of those 
least able to carry them. 

Deaooratie RiAlita of Woman 

The importance of the democratic rights 
of women is not as yet comprehended by 
public opinion. Their freedom, their right 
to political and economic equality with men, 
are fundamental to democracy and to the 
safety of the future. The church stands 
also for adequate safeguards to industrial 
women, for a living wage, the eight-hour 
day as a maximum requirement; prohibition 
of night work, equal pay for equal work, and 
other standard requirements of industry in 
which women are engaged. 

The necessity for protective legislation, 
such as the limiting of hours and the 
prohibition of night work, is shown by the 
survey of women’s labor in one of the states, 
submitted to the governor by the director 
of the Women in Industry Service of the 
federal Department of Labor, which reveals 
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that out of II2 large plants studied only 
lo per cent have an eight-hour day, and one- 
third of the employers of plants worked 
women as long as 65, 73, 75, 84, and 88 
hours and 40 minutes a week. Five states 
have as yet no legislation governing the 
working hours of women. 

JMtiM to tho IfoSro 

The splendid service of the colored 
soldiers in the war, and the imanimous 
loyalty and devotion of the colored people 
of the nation, reinforce the justness of the 
demand that they should be recognized 
fully as Americans and fellow-dtizens, that 
they should be given equal economic and 
professional opportunities, with increasing 
participation in all community affairs, and 
that a spirit of friendship and co-operation 
should obtain betweep the white and colored 
people^ north and south. The colored 
people should have parks and playgrounds, 
equal wages for equal work, adequate and 
efficient schoob, courteous and equal facil¬ 
ities and courtesy when traveling, adequate 
housing, lighting, and sanitation, police pro¬ 
tection, and equality before the law. Espe¬ 
cially should the barbarism of lynching be 
condemned by public opinion and abolished 
by rigorous measures and penalties. 

Ho«ainS 

The housing situation in the cities and 
industrial communities of the nation has 
become serioiis because of the cessation of 
building during the war, and is resulting in 
overcrowding and marked increase of rents. 
The war-time hoiising projects of the 
government where they are well located and 
clearly needed, should be completed. Above 
all, the housing standards set by the govern¬ 
ment during the war should never be 
lowered. In the emergency we urge persons 
who have free capital to invest in homes for 
the workers, first, however, studying the 
problem of housing in its modem aspects. 
It is especially necessary to watch efforts in 
the various state legislatures to break down 
protective legislation. 


The ideal of housing is to provide every 
family with a good home, where possible an 
individual house, at reasonable rates, with 
standard requirements of light, heat, water, 
and sanitation; and to encourage home¬ 
owning by securing a living wage, perma¬ 
nence of employment, cheap transit to and 
from work, and ending the speculative 
holding of lainds in and around cities and 
towns. 

A New Social Morality 

The church has also certain manifest 
functions and duties in the co-operative 
effort which is being organized by the Public 
Health Service for sex morality and the 
control of venereal diseases. Its most 
important function is the instruction of 
children and young people in the spiritual 
ideals of love and the relation of the sexes; 
the training of yoimg men to be good 
husbands and fathers, as well as of young 
women to be good wives and mothers; 
personal watchfulness by pastors, teachers 
and leaders of clubs over young people, 
especially over those who manifest tend¬ 
encies to indiscretion; educational assistance 
to parents in the training of their children. 

The statement also deplores the 
tendencies to violence, as exhibited by 
certain revolutionary groups. It asks 
for fuller freedom of discussion of social 
questions; it lays emphasis upon the 
work of Americanization; it asks that 
society shall provide substitutes for the 
saloon. Finally, it discusses in some 
detail the church’s distinctive program, 
both in its ministry of education and in 
community service. 

The Ameiioan Methodist Episcopal 
Church 

At the Centenary Convention in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Jime 25, 1919, com¬ 
posed of the bishops, district superin¬ 
tendents, and other officers of the 
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Methodist Episcopal church, the fol¬ 
lowing statement was adopted: 

As this is not a legislative body it cannot, 
of course, give an authoritative utterance 
for the church on this vital subject. It can 
only record its conviction. The marked 
condition of social and indiistrial as well as 
political unrest and upheaval, through which 
the world is now passing, calls for the best 
thoughts which the church can give. While 
much of this condition is a direct result of 
the war, it is also a revelation disclosed 
by the war of things which have been 
in existence but have not been so clearly 
seen. 

The only wise thing for the church to do 
is to face these problems with the same 
courage it has shown in other great issues. 
Closing the eyes will find no solution. 

In the study of causes it is dear that there 
are grave inequalities of opportimities facing 
many men and serious inequalities in the 
distribution of the products of their toil. 

The privileges of self-development, spirit¬ 
ual and intellectual, are denied to multitudes 
of toilers, both for themselves and their 
families, because of the hard conditions 
under which they must labor for their daily 
bread. 

Every man is, under God, entitled to 
something more than a bare living for him¬ 
self and hb family, if he be sober and 
industrious. The church, commissioned of 
its great Head to preach “abundant life” 
for all, cannot be indifferent to the deplor¬ 
able condition mentioned. 

The church must regard the laborer as a 
man, not a machine; as a living soul, not a 
commercial commodity, to be purchased on 
the market. Thb is essential for the 
common good of society as much as for the 
welfare of the individuals directly concerned, 
for the essence of civilization is found in the 
value placed upon human life. This is also 
the genius of the Gospel of Christ upon 
which alone true civilization can be built. 


It is the business of the church to set up 
the Kingdom of God in the earth; that is, 
to bring about such conditions that each 
man will have his chance to reach his best 
estate. 

To this end the church is under obligation 
to encourage a better understanding between 
employers and employees, so that whatever 
rights are claimed by one shall be enjo3red 
by the other. In other words, it must 
strenuously inculcate the principle that 
employers and employees, in their very 
nature, are partners, not competitors; allies, 
not enemies. On no other basis can perma¬ 
nent harmony between them be established. 

This means not only the democratization 
of industry but its Christianization also. 
It means that power, either political, 
economic, or industrial, shall not be monc^x)- 
lized by one class to the detriment or 
defrauding of another. Indeed, class dis¬ 
tinctions must disappear if a true Christian 
civilization is ever to be realized. This only 
is the true democracy for which the world 
waits. The church of Christ must prepare 
the way for this by recognizing no barriers 
of class or race and by discouraging wider 
development of class consciousness. 

The church must be interested in all 
men, in all the ranks of life. It must have 
an equal ministry to all, devoid of partisan¬ 
ship or favoritism. It must be as much 
concerned in the wages of the poor as in the 
wealth of the rich. It must see the menace 
to society in those that have too much, as 
well as in those who have too little. There 
are encouraging signs that the great move¬ 
ments of the times are toward the goal 
above described. The lessons of common 
brotherhood, bom of the common peril of 
the great world-conflict just ended, will not 
easily be forgotten. 

Employers are showing a disposition of 
greater fairness toward their employees, 
while the utterances of some recent labor 
conventions have been very pronounced 
against the use of violence in the settlement 
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of disputes and in condemnation of broken 
contracts between employers and employees. 

The Methodist Episcopal church, with 
its advanced social creed, has openly avowed 
its advocacy of everything which will 
advance the common good. Let us have 
no fear of practicing what we preach, of 
encouraging the open discussion in the 
church of these vital questions imtil *^the 
good of all shall become each man’s law.” 

The Northern Baptist Convention 

The Social Service Committee of the 
Convention submitted a statement of 
the Principles of Social Reconstruction 
which was approved at Denver in May, 
1919.. Some parts of this may be given, 
as follows: 

It is not a question whether there shall 
be some radical changes and thoroughgoing 
readjustments in the social order. Great 
changes are inevitable and some readjust¬ 
ments are imperative. But it is a question 
yet imdetermined whether these chaxiges 
shall come through conflict and confusion, 
or whether they shall be guided by reason 
and be motived by religious ideals. In view 
of this the church, as the maker of the 
people’s conscience and the leader of the 
social faith, has a special duty at this hour. 
It is necessary that men should understand 
the fundamental issues of this time, and 
should know what are the vital principles 
which should guide their efforts. Beyond 
all, it is necessary that men should cultivate 
that attitude of mind which will welcome 
change and prepare them to make such 
readjustments as are wise. To resist ad¬ 
vance is to drive men into revolution. To 
expect change and progress is the attitude 
of religion and the answer of the prayer, 
“Thy kingdom come.” 

Soelal 

The ideal of the Kingdom of God is a 
perfect life in a perfect society. Our plans 
and efforts are Christian in so far as they 


move in line with the progress of the ELing- 
dom. The men of good will are called to 
express their faith, their devotion, their 
love in all the relations of life, and to build 
these into the structure of the social order. 
The following principles suggest the things 
that now demand emphasis: 

1. The conservation of child life by 
insuring each child adequate food, pure air, 
wholesome housing, and careful supervision 
of health and morals. 

2. The necessity of insuring every family 
adequate housing at reasonable rates, 
encouraging home-owning by securing per¬ 
manence of employment, maintaining a 
good building and housing code, providing 
speedy transit service at reasonable rates, 
and ending the speculative owning of land 
around towns and cities. 

3. The warfare against alcoholism and 
venereal disease by strict legislation, by 
sdentiflc and moral instruction, by provid¬ 
ing adequate life-interests, social centers, 
and saloon substitutes. 

4. Every community to have a compre¬ 
hensive recreation program, providing play¬ 
grounds and parks accessible to the people, 
with careful supervision of all places of 
amusement. 

5. Property, skill, and life, being a social 
stewardship and having social obligations, 
are to be held to account and used for 
common welfare. 

6. The creation of peace-time morale by 
peace-time methods that shall imify the 
people, co-ordinate the forces of the nation, 
develop and maintain a national discipline, 
increase national vitality and promote 
health, require every person to contribute 
his share of social service, and seek to train 
every person for effective and useful life. 

7. The creation of a united people with 
American ideals by instruction in principles 
of democracy and a wise policy of 
Americanization. 

8. The establishment of such a system 
of taxation as wiU equalize burdens, provide 
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adequate funds for social progress, and 
return to the community values created by 
the community. 

9. The realization of a positive democ¬ 
racy by reinterpreting its meaning, by 
emphasizing its obligations, and establishing 
the democratic principle in political, social, 
and industrial life. 

10. Increasing the food supply and 
insuring a more satisfactory country life by 
encouraging education and sdentihc agri¬ 
culture, stimulating co-operative marketing 
of products, providing adequate means of 
transportation, with public grain-elevators, 
cold-storage plants, and abattoirs. 

ladlnstrial 

It is evident to all that there must be 
some thoroughgoing changes in the indus¬ 
trial order. The principle of democcaxy 
must hnd interpretation and realization in 
industrial relations. Some way must be 
foimd whereby all parties in industry can 
be associated as partners in the enterprise. 
Some organization of industry must be 
created which shall make for confidence 
.and good will. And some policies must be 
established that shall secure a more just and 
equitable distribution of the proceeds of in¬ 
dustry. The following are the principles 
which need interpretation and emphasis: 

1. The conviction that industry is a 
social service existing for the sake of life, 
and the insistence that in its processes, 
methods, and results it shall serve human 
well-being—“He profits most who serves 
best.” 

2. The recognition that all parties in 
industry—^investors, managers, workers, the 
commimity—are partners, and the culti¬ 
vation of an attitude of confidence, co¬ 
operation, justice, good will on the part 
of aU. 

3. The creation of a constitution or 
charter for industry, defining the terms and 
conditions of labor, providing adequate and 
speedy redress of wrong on a basis of social 
justice, insuring representation by all 


parties, and providing for a progressive 
participation by all in knowledge of the 
enterprise, a voice in its direction, and an 
equitable sharing in its proceeds. 

4. As steps toward full industrial democ¬ 
racy, provision for organization of the 
workers, with collective bargaining; the 
creation by industry and society together 
of adequate means for investigation, concili¬ 
ation, and arbitration in all disputes. 

5. The recognition that industry is an 
interest within society and serves society; 
it must, therefore, be subject to supervision 
by the state and be co-ordinated with all 
other factors of society. 

6. Such supervision and direction by 
society of the factors and agencies of produc¬ 
tion, transportation, and communication as 
will safeguard the interests of all the people 
and prevent monopoly and exploitation by 
the few. 

7. A comprehensive national survey of 
such national resources as coal, iron, oil, 
water, timber, soil, with an adequate 
national supervision to prevent their ex¬ 
ploitation and waste, and to conserve the 
benefits for all the people and for other 
generations. 

8. Full provision by the state for voca¬ 
tional training as a vital part of general 
education, designed to make every person 
an effective worker and giving scope to the 
creative impulse in industry. 

9. The provision of adequate measures 
of social insurance against unemployment, 
sickness, disability, and old age. 

10. The determination of a national 
minimum provision for a living income, 
forbidding the industrial emplo3rment of 
children, safeguarding the health of women, 
affording security against destitution to 
every member of society, and insuring one 
day of rest in seven. 

International 

The great world-war is a challenge to our 
faith and a call to international reconstruc¬ 
tion. The fact that such a calamity could 
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befall the race in this twentieth century 
shows that there are some serious'defects in 
the world-order. It compels a rigorous 
scrutiny of the imderlying principles of our 
civilization. The task of the hour, there¬ 
fore, sums itself up in the reconstruction of 
the international life of the world in right¬ 
eousness, brotherhood, and peace. The 
following are the principles that must find a 
place in the foundations of a just and 
Christian international order: 

1. The creation of an international mind 
and conscience, the recognition of the inter¬ 
dependence and solidarity of nations, and 
the loyalties of men to one national group 
expanding into a loyalty to all mankind. 

2. The organization of a league of nations 
or society of states, with an international con¬ 
stitution or bill of rights, an international 
congress, an international court, and an in¬ 
ternational agreement to enforce decisions. 

3. The league of nations to be fully 
democratic providing for full publicity and 
effective popular representation and guar¬ 
anteeing to every people self-determination 
within its own borders, subject to the 
interests of the world, and full opportunity 
in the earth. 

4. Where disputes between nations fail 
to be adjusted by the international law of 
the league of nations, the questions at issue 
to be submitted to an international court of 
arbitration. 

$. The guaranty to every state of econ¬ 
omic equality among the states; no special 
privileges to be granted to one nation as 
against others. 

6. No exploitation of backward peoples; 
economic opportunity in such territory shall 
be open to all peoples on equal terms. 

7. International roads or trade-routes to 
be made international highways, open to 
all on equal terms. 

8. Landlocked or inland states to be 
guaranteed access to the sea, and to have 
the use of seaports on equal terms with other 
states. 


9. Investments and concessions in back¬ 
ward countries to be based on recognized 
principles of international law, and to be 
subject to international supervision. 

10. Backward or unorganized peoples to 
be placed under international guardianship, 
with protection of their resources and raw 
materiab. 

11. The provision by international law 
and world-interdependence, whereby the 
resources and r^w materials of one people 
shall be safeguarded against exploitation and 
may be made accessible to all peoples and 
held in trust for all mankind. 

12. The establishment and maintenance 
of international conventions designed to 
define and enforce an international mininmin 
of industrial standards. 

The Roman Catholic Ghnroh in 
America 

The Administrative Committee of the 
National Catholic War Coimcil has 
issued a statement on social reconstruc¬ 
tion, giving a general review of the 
problems and a survey of remedies. A 
munber of items in this interesting report 
may be given: 

A Praotleal mmd Modlarata Program 

The first problem in the process of 
reconstruction is the industrial replacement 
of the discharged soldiers and sailors. The 
majority of these will undoubtedly return 
to their previous occupations. However, a 
very large number of them will either find 
their previous places closed to them, or will 
be eager to consider the possibility of more 
attractive employments. The most impor¬ 
tant single measure for meeting this situa¬ 
tion that has yet been suggested is the 
placement of such men on farms. It is 
essential that both the work of preparation 
and the subsequent settlement of the land 
should be effected by groups or colonies, not 
by men living independently of one another 
and in depressing isolation. A plan of this 
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sort is already in operation in England. 
The importance of the project as an item of 
any social-reform program is obvious. It 
would afford employment to thousands upon 
thousands, would greatly increase the 
number of farm owners and independent 
farmers, and would tend to lower the cost 
of living by increasing the amount of agri¬ 
cultural products. 

Unitedl StatM Eiaplornient Serriea 

The reinstatement of the soldiers and 
sailors in urban industries will no doubt be 
facilitated by the United States Employ¬ 
ment Service. It is the obvious duty of 
Congress to continue and strengthen this 
important institution. The problem of 
unemployment is with us always. Its solu¬ 
tion requires the co-operation of many 
agencies and the use of many methods; but 
the primary and indispensable instrument is 
a national S3rstem of labor exchanges, acting 
in harmony with state, municipal, and 
private employment bureaus. 

Women Wnr Workoro 

One of the most important problems of 
readjustment is that created by the presence 
in industry of immense numbers of women 
who have taken the places of men during 
the war. Mere justice, to say nothing of 
chivalry, dictates that these women should 
not be compelled to suffer any greater loss 
or inconvenience than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary; for their services to the nation have 
been second only to the services of the men 
whose places they were called upon to fill. 
One general principle is clear: no female 
worker should remain in any occupation 
that is harmful to health or morals. Women 
should disappear as quickly as possible from 
such tasks as conducting and guarding 
street cars, cleaning locomotives, and a 
great number of other activities for which 
conditions of life and their physique render 
them unfit. Another general principle is 
that the proportion of women in industry 
ought to be kept within the smallest 
practical limits. 


National War Labor Board 

One of the most beneficial governmen¬ 
tal organizations of the war is the National 
War Labor Board. Upon the basb of a 
few fimdamental principles, unanimously 
adopted by the representatives of labor, 
capital, and the public, it has prevented 
innumerable strikes, and raised wages to 
decent levels in many different industries 
throughout the country. Its main guiding 
principles have been a family living wage 
for all male adult laborers; recognition of 
the right of labor to organize and to deal 
with employers through its chosen rq>re- 
sentatives; and no coercion of non-union 
laborers by members of the union. The 
War Labor Board ought to be continued in 
existence by Congress, and endowed with 
all the power for effective action that it can 
possess imder the federal Constitution. The 
principles, methods, machinery, and results 
of this institution constitute a definite and 
far-reaching gain for social justice. No part 
of this advantage should be lost or given 
up in time of peace. 

Pr«««iKt WaS« Rate* Sbomldl Ba Snaialaa4 

The general level of wages attained 
during the war should not be lowered. In a 
few industries, especially some directly and 
peculiarly connected with the canying on 
of war, wages have reached a plane upon 
which they cannot possibly continue for 
this grade of occupations. But the number 
of workers in this situation is an extremely 
small proportion of the entire wage-earning 
population. The overwhelming majority 
should not be compelled or suffered to 
imdergo any reduction in their rates of 
remuneration, for two reasons: first, because 
the average rate of pay has not increased 
faster than the cost of living; second, 
because a considerable majority of the wage- 
earners of the United States, both men and 
women, were not receiving living wages 
when prices began to rise in 1915. There¬ 
fore wages should not be reduced on the 
whole, even when the cost of living recedes 
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from its present high level. On grounds 
both of justice and sound economics, we 
should give our hearty support to all 
legitimate efforts made by labor to resist 
general wage reductions. 

Honsini for Working CImmm 

Housing projects for war workers which 
have been completed or almost completed 
by the government of the United States 
have cost some forty million dollars and are 
found in eleven cities. The great cities in 
which congestion and other forms of bad 
housing are disgracefully apparent ought 
to take up and continue the work, at least 
to such an extent as will remove the worst 
features of a social condition that is a 
menace at once to industrial efficiency, civic 
health, good morals, and religion. 

R^doetion of Cost of LiTlnd 

During the war the cost of living has 
risen at least 75 per cent above the level of 
1913. Some check has been placed upon 
the upward trend by government fixing of 
prices in the case of bread and coal and a 
few other commodities. Even if we believe 
it desirable, we cannot ask that the govern¬ 
ment continue this action after the articles 
of peace have been signed; for neither public 
opinion nor Congress is ready for such a 
revolutionary policy. If the extortionate 
practices of monopoly were prevented by 
adequate laws and adequate law enforce¬ 
ment, prices would automatically be kept 
at as low a level as that to which they 
might be broiight by direct government 
determination. 

More important and more effective than 
any government regulation of prices would 
be the establishment of co-operative stores. 
The enormous toll taken from industry by 
the various classes of middlemen is now 
fully realized. The astonishing difference 
between the price received by the producer 
and that paid by the consumer has become 
a scandal to our industrial system. The 
obvious and direct means of reducing this 


discrepancy and abolishing unnecessary 
middlemen is the operation of retail and 
wholesale mercantile concerns imder the 
ownership and management of the con- 
sumers. This is no Utopian scheme. It 
has been successfully carried out in England 
and Scotland through the Rochdale S3rstem. 

Th» Minimum Wain 

Turning now from those agencies and 
laws that have been put in operation during 
the war to the general subject of labor 
legislation and problems, we are glad to 
note that there is no longer any serious 
objection urged by impartial persons against 
the legal minimum wage. The several 
states should enact laws providing for the 
establishment of wage-rates that will be at 
least sufficient for the decent maintenance 
of a family in the case of all male adults, 
and adequate to the decent individual 
support of female workers. 

Social Inonranoo 

Until this level of legal minimum wages 
is reached the worker stands in need of 
the device of insurance. The state should 
make comprehensive provision for insurance 
against illness, invalidity, imemployment, 
and old age. So far as possible the insur¬ 
ance fund should be raised by a levy on 
industry, as is now done in the case of 
accident compensation. The industry in 
which a man is employed should provide 
him with all that is necessary to meet all 
the needs of his entire life. 

The life insurance offered to soldiers and 
sailors during the war should be continued, 
so far as the enlisted men are concerned. 
It is very doubtful whether the time has yet 
arrived when public opinion would sanction 
the extension of general life insurance by 
the government to all classes of the 
community. 

The establishment and maintenance of 
municipal health inspection in all schoob, 
public and private, b now pretty generally 
recognized as of great importance and 
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benefit. Munic4>^ clinics where the poorer 
classes could obtain the advantage of 
medical treatment by specialists at a reason¬ 
able cost would likewise seem to have 
become a necessity. A vast amount of 
unnecessary sickness and suffering exists 
among the poor and the lower middle classes 
because they cannot afford the advantages 
of any other treatment except that provided 
by the general practitioner. The service of 
these clinics should be given gratis only to 
those who cannot afford to pay. 

l.abor ParticiFatioK in ladnatrial 
lfaauiS»iB»nt 

The right of labor to organize and to deal 
with employers through representatives has 
been asserted above in connection with the 
discussion of the War Labor Board. It is 
to be hoped that this right will never again 
be called in question by any considerable 
number of employers. In addition to this, 
labor ought ^adually to receive greater 
representation in what the English group of 
Quaker employers have called the indus¬ 
trial” part of business management—“the 
control of processes and machinery; nature 
of product; engagement and dismissal of 
employees; hours of work, rates of pay, 
bonuses, etc.; welfare work; shop discipline; 
relations with trade-unions.” The estab¬ 
lishment of shop committees, working 
wherever possible with the trade-union, is 
the method suggested by this group of 
employers for giving the employees the 
proper share of industrial management. 
There can be no doubt that a frank adoption 
of these means and ends by employers would 
not only promote the welfare of the workers 
but vastly improve the relations between 
them and their employers and increase the 
efficiency and productiveness of each 
establishment. 

Vocational Training 

The need of industrial, or as it has come 
to be more generally called, vocational, 
training, is now universally acknowledged. 
In the interest of the nation, as well as in 


that of the workers themselves, this training 
should be made substantially universaL 
While we cannot now discuss the subject in 
any detail, we do wish to set down two 
general observations. First, the vocational 
training should be offered in such forms and 
conditions as not to deprive the children of 
the working classes of at least the elements 
of a cultural education. A healthy democ¬ 
racy cannot tolerate a purely industrial or 
trade education for any class of its citizens. 

CkUa Labor 

The question of education naturally 
suggests the subject of child labor. Public 
opinion in the majority of the states of our 
country has set its face inflexibly against 
the continuous employment of children in 
industry before the age of sixteen years. 
Within a reasonably short time all of our 
states, except some stagnant ones, will have 
laws providing for this reasonable standard. 
The education of public opinion must 
continue, but inasmuch as the process is 
slow, the abolition of child labor in certain 
sections seems unlikely to be brought about 
by the legislatures of those states, and since 
the Keating-Owen Act has been declared 
unconstitutional, there seems to be no device 
by which this reproach to our country can 
be removed except that of taxing child 
labor out of existence. 

Ultimat# and Fnndnmantnl Raformn 

Despite the practical and immediate 
character of the present statement, we can¬ 
not entirely neglect the question of ultimate 
aims and a S3rstematic program; for other 
groups are busy issuing such systematic 
pronouncements, and we all ne^ something 
of the kind as a philosophical foundation 
and as a satisfaction to our natural desire 
for comprehensive statements. 

Main Dafaota of P raa a nt Sjratam 

Nevertheless, the present system stands 
in grievous need of considerable modifica¬ 
tions and improvement. Its main defects 
are three: enormous inefficiency and waste 
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in the production and distribution of com¬ 
modities; insufficient incomes for the great 
majority of wage-earners; and unnecessarily 
large incomes for a small minority of 
privileged capitalists. The evils in produc¬ 
tion and in the distribution of goods would 
be in a great measure abolished by the 
reforms that have been outlined in the fore¬ 
going pages. Production will be greatly 
increased by universal living wages, by 
adequate industrial education, and by har¬ 
monious relations between labor and capital 
on the basis of adequate participation by the 
former in all the industrial aspects of busi¬ 
ness management. The wastes of commod¬ 
ity distribution could be practically all 
eliminated by co-operative mercantile estab¬ 
lishments and co-operative selling and 
marketing associations. 

Co-op«ratioK and Copartnarahip 

Nevertheless, the full possibilities of 
increased production will not be realized so 
long as the majority of the workers remain 
mere wage-earners. The majority must 
somehow become owners, or at least in part, 
of the instruments of production. They 
can be enabled to reach this stage gradually 
through co-operative productive societies 
and copartnership arrangements. 

Abolition and Control of Monopolloo 

For the third evil mentioned above, 
excessive gains by a spiall minority of 
privileged capitalists, the main remedies are 
prevention of monopolistic control of com¬ 
modities, adequate government regulation 
of such public-service monopolies as will 
remain under private operation, and heavy 
taxation of incomes, excess profits, and 
inheritances. That the owners of public- 
service monopolies should be restricted by 
law to a fair or average return on their actual 
investment has long been a recognized prin¬ 
ciple of the courts, the legislatures, and 
public opinion. It is a principle which 
should be applied to competitive enter¬ 


prises likewise, with the qualification that 
something more than the average rate of 
return should be allowed to men who exhibit 
exceptional efficiency. However, good pub¬ 
lic policy as well as equity demands that 
these exceptional business men share the 
fruits of their efficiency with the consumer 
in the form of lower prices. The man who 
utilizes his ability to produce cheaper than 
his competitors for the purpose of exacting 
from the public as high a price for his 
product as is necessary for the least efficient 
business man is a menace rather than a 
benefit to industry and society. 

A Spirit of Vital Naad 

“Society,” said Pope Leo XIH, “can be 
healed in no other way than by a return to 
Christian life and Christian institutions.” 
The laborer must come to realize that he 
owes his employer and society an honest 
day's work in return for a f^ wage, and 
that conditions cannot be substantially 
improved until he roots out the desire to 
get a maximum of return for a minimum of 
service. The capitalist must likewise get a 
new viewpoint. He needs to learn the long- 
forgotten truth that wealth is stewardship, 
that profit-making is not the basic justi¬ 
fication of business enterprise, and that 
there are such things as fair profits, fair 
interest, and fair prices. Above and before 
all, he must cultivate and strengthen within 
his mind the truth which many of his class 
have begun to grasp for the first time during 
the present war, namely that the laborer is 
a human being, not merely an instrument 
of production; and that the laborer's right 
to a decent livelihood is the first moral 
charge upon industry. The employer has a 
right to get a reasonable living out of his 
business, but he has no right to interest on 
his investment imtil his employees have 
obtained at least living wages. This is the 
human and Christian, in contrast to the 
purely commercial and pagan, ethics of 
industry. 
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The Ameiioan Jewieh Rabble 

The American Rabbis at the Central 
Conference, held in Chicago, June, 1919, 
adopted the following: 

The preamble .—^The next few decades will 
have as their chief concern the rectification of 
social and economic evils. The world will 
bu^ itself, not only with the establishment 
of political, but also with the achievement of 
industrial, democracy through social justice. 
The ideal of social justice has alwa3rs been 
an integral part of Judaism. It is in accord¬ 
ance with tradition, therefore, that the Cen¬ 
tral Conference of American Rabbis submits 
this declaration of principles as a program 
for the attainment of which the followers of 
our faith should strive. 

1. A more equitable distribution of the 
profits of industry. 

2. A minimum wage which will insure for 
all workers a fair standard of living. 

3. The legal enactment of an eight-hour 
day as a maximum for all industrial workers. 

4. A compulsory one-day-of-rest-in-seven 
for all compulsory workers. 

5. Regulation of industrial conditions to 
give all workers a safe and sanitary working 
environment, with particular reference to 
the special needs of women. 

6. Abolition of child labor and raising 
the standard of age wherever the legal age 
limit is lower than is consistent with moral 
and physical health. 

7. Adequate compensation for industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases. 

8. Legislative provision for universal 
workmen’s health insurance and careful 
study of social-insurance methods for meet¬ 
ing the contingencies of imemployment and 
old age. 

9. An adequate, permanent national 
S3rstem of public employment bureaus to 
make possible the proper distribution of the 
labor forces of America. 

10. Recognition of the right of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively. 


11. Application of the principles of me> 
diation, conciliation, and arbitration ta 
industrial disputes. 

12. Proper housing for working-people 
secured through government regulation 
when necessary. 

13. The preservation and integrity of the 
home by a system of mothers’ pensions. 

14. Constructive care of dependents, de¬ 
fectives, and criminals with the aim of restor¬ 
ing them to normal life wherever possible. 

A number of declarations have been 
issued by representatives of other bodies. 
In the main, however, these have been 
issued by some agency more or less 
imofficial and so do not have the author¬ 
ization of the official body. They are, 
though, quite as significant as any of 
the statements given, and show unmis¬ 
takably the drift of thought. 

It is not possible to analyze these 
statements in detail and show wherein 
they agree and where they differ. A few 
things may be noted. 

These statements all recognize the 
duty of the churches to concern them¬ 
selves with social and industrial matters. 
For years men have charged the churches 
with imdue “other-worldliness’' and so 
with little interest in practical everyday 
matters. These statements completely 
answer that charge and show that the 
churches both imderstand the age in 
which they live and are determined to 
give their testimony. As a matter of 
fact, many people are now complaining 
because the churches are “neglecting the 
Gospel” and are concerning themselves 
with outside matters. The church 
leaders, at least, frankly confess the 
universal Lordship of Christ and are 
seeking to interpret his redemptive 
purpose in its social, industrial, and 
international bearings. 
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Several of the statements deal pri¬ 
marily with reforms and amelioratives. 
Two or three frankly call for a thorough¬ 
going reconstruction of the entire indus¬ 
trial system. Many of the statements, 
though moderate in form, are by no 
means vague and meaningless, and the 
principles dealt with, when interpreted 
and applied, will mean radical changes 
in the industrial order and will carry us 
a long way toward the goal. Speaking 
of the present system, the Archbishops’ 
Committee finds that ^^its faults are 
not the accidental or occasional mal¬ 
adjustments of a social order the gen¬ 
eral spirit or tendency of which can 
be accepted as satisfactory by Chris¬ 
tians. They are the expression of cer¬ 
tain deficiencies deeply rooted in the 
nature of the order itself.” The North¬ 
ern Baptist Social Service Committee 
finds that there must be some thorough¬ 
going changes in the industrial order; 
that its fundamental principles must be 
changed, and that some organization of 
industry must be created which shall 
make for confidence and good will. 

Nearly all of the statements commit 
the churches to the program of industrial 
democracy. They believe that industry 
must be regarded as a partnership; they 
insist that the workers shall have a real 
voice in the management of industry; 
and they believe that the proceeds of 
industry should be distributed in a more 
fair and equitable way than at present; 
in fact, that the proceeds of industry 
shall be distributed on an imderstood 
basis and by the decision of all parties. 
The churches, many of them at least, are 
fully committed to the principle of 
democracy all along the line; and in the 
words of the Federal Council say that 


“the church should therefore clearly 
teach the principle of the fullest possible 
co-operative control and ownership of 
industry and the natural resources upon 
which industry depends.” 

Several of the statements condemn 
all monopoly, whether of natural re¬ 
sources of transportation and of distribu¬ 
tion. The Canadian Methodists declare 
all special privileges not based on useful 
service to the community to be a viola¬ 
tion of “ the principles of justice.” They 
also declare “in favor of the national¬ 
ization of our national resources, such as 
mines, water-powers, fisheries, forests, 
the means of commimication and trans¬ 
portation and public utilities on which 
the people depend.” The Northern 
Baptists declare that “the resources of 
the earth are the heritage of the people, 
and should not be monopolized by the 
few to the disadvantage of the many.” 
They also ask for public grain elevators, 
cold-storage plants, and abattoirs; they 
ask further that there be an end to “ the 
speculative owning of land around towns 
and cities”; and for a system of taxation 
that will “return to the community 
values created by the commimity.” The 
Archibishops’ Report asks for substan¬ 
tially the same thing. 

On the question of income and wealth 
several of the declarations are very 
pronounced. The Federal Council of 
the Churches insists upon “the appli¬ 
cation of Christian principles to the 
acquisition and use of property and for 
the most equitable distribution of the 
product of industry that can ultimately 
be devised.” The British Quakers are 
more explicit; they believe “that in 
equity the community may claim the 
greater part of the surplus profits.” The 
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American Catholics believe that ‘^our 
immense war debt constitutes a partic¬ 
ular reason why incomes and excess 
profits should be heavily taxed.” The 
Northern Baptists say that “property, 
skill, and life, being a social stewardship 
and having social obligations, are to be 
held to account and used for public 
welfare.” They also ask that “income 
received and benefits enjoyed should 
hold a direct relation to service ren¬ 
dered.” The Archbishops* Report says 
plainly that people who are living idly, 
whether on charity or on inherited 
wealth, are committing a sin. 

It would be possible to discuss other 
subjects more in detail. But the point 
of view of the churches is more important 
than their specific programs, and the illus¬ 
trations given show the point of view. 

In conclusion, one or two things may 
be noted: The churches are fairly com¬ 
mitted to the interpretation of the social 
gospel and the work of social reconstruc¬ 
tion. They recognize that Christianity 
is here not alone to save individuals but 
to become the constitutive power of a 
new social order. They emphasize the 
duty of all leaders and teachers to inter¬ 
pret Christian principles in their relation 
to the whole of life, that Christian people 
may have both the social mind and seek 
to make Christ a fact in the life of 
society. 

It must be admitted that many in the 
churches have not kept pace with their 
leaders. Anyone acquainted with the 
churches will admit t^t there is a wide 
discrepancy between these declarations 
of principles and the practice of the 
people. But the churches are made up 
of people, and it takes time to move 
large mas^s. 


Let no one suppose that the churches 
will escape criticism from within, or that 
the world is to move into Utopia tomor¬ 
row morning. Many things indicate that 
the men of privilege in both state and 
industry are becoming concerned over 
the drift. Some conm\ercial leaders are 
calling upon their fellows to withstand 
this new social doctrine and to refuse 
to support those who advocate it. Not 
long ago a leading financier said to a 
friend of mine in a warning way: “ You 
preachers take your life in your hands 
when you deal with industrial ques¬ 
tions.” It may be that some preachers 
here and there may fall under the cen¬ 
sure of the privileged interests and 
may suffer. But it is too late in the 
day to discoimt the social gospel or to 
forbid the work of social reconstruc¬ 
tion. The work before the church is 
a long and hard way; there is no easy 
road into the Kingdom of God. But 
it is something to have a sense of direc¬ 
tion and to be determined to follow the 
light. 

The church is seriously trying to 
interpret Christian principles in their 
full scope and to show men how to create 
a Christian social order. It is beginning 
to have a permanently troubled con¬ 
science in the presence of slums and red- 
light districts, disinherited lives, and 
social injustice. It refuses any longer 
to accept injustice and poverty, disease 
and war, as either divine or necessary, 
and it is growing a determination that 
these must end. It is realizing as never 
before that Christianity is here as the 
constitutive power of a new social order, 
and it is mobilizing men for the enter¬ 
prise of building the City of God on 
earth. 
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PREMILLENNIALISM 

III. WHERE PREMILLENNIALISM LEADS 


HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL, PH.D., D.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Illinois 


It is an appropriate test for any 
religious S3rstem to ask where it would 
lead if it were consistently and thor¬ 
oughly carried out. Premillennialism, 
as has been pointed out in previous 
articles, is not an unrelated theory at 
one point in theology but a complete 
doctrinal system. And while doctrinal 
differences are not always very signifi¬ 
cant for practice, here is one that cuts 
deeper than the differences which sepa¬ 
rate the great Protestant bodies today. 
More and more Christian forces, irre¬ 
spective of denominational lines, are 
committed to certain great movements. 
Some of these are broadly social, like 


those of democracy, social justice, inter¬ 
national peace through a league of 
nations, and reforms like the prohibition 
of liquor. Others are more specifically 
church movements, like religious educa¬ 
tion, the modem missionary movement, 
Christian unity and federation, and the 
great religious forward movements of 
recent years. A consistent application 
of adventist principles would make a 
sweeping change in this whole program. 
It is in these practical consequences that 
there lies the necessity of a discussion 
like this. That many adventist adher¬ 
ents do not see the logic of their position 
and are better than their principles 
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makes it only the more necessary that 
the logic of that position should be 
pointed out. 

Premillenniali0m and Democracy 

Democracy may have meant at one 
time simply a form of political organi¬ 
zation, or even the repudiation of re¬ 
straint and assertion of individual 
liberty. That would not explain the 
passionate and self-sacrificing devotion 
with which multitudes hold to this ideal 
today. Today it is less a political form 
and more a great ideal resting upon 
moral principles. It declares that hiunan 
personality is sacred, that the way of life 
is freedom, that freedom can only be in a 
common submission to a higher order of 
the right and good, and that the obliga¬ 
tion to serve goes with every possession 
of privilege and power. Whatever it 
meant to certain statesmen, these were 
the ideals that stirred the masses during 
the Great War; they were fighting 
militarism and autocracy because these 
meant the oppression of men, just as 
today they want social justice and peace 
through a league of nations because this 
will mean a fairer chance for men. These 
are not mere political principles; they 
are fundamental to religion and their 
source is in Christianity. To embody 
them in human society is to bring by so 
much the rule of God upon earth. What 
has premillennialism to say with refer¬ 
ence to the aims and hopes of this new 
democracy ? 

I. Modem adventism declares that 
the hope of democracy is vain. If we 
fought the Great War to make the world 
safe for democracy and to further it in 


the earth, then our treasures of life and 
goods were spent in vain. 

It is one of the ruling ideas of the century 
that man is fully capable of self-government, 
and that he is sure to work out—at least 
with the beneficent aid of Christianity—^the 
great problem of government by the people 
for the people’s good. To this confident an¬ 
ticipation of our democratic age premOlen- 
nialism everywhere opposes the distasteful 
declaration that, according to the Scrip¬ 
ture, all these hopes are doomed to disap¬ 
pointment, and that already, in the counsds 
of God, Mene, Mene, Tekel, Uphaisin is 
written concerning modern democracies no 
less than concerning Babylon of old.‘ 

Premilleimialism is committed to a 
fatalistic scheme which it finds marked 
out in the Bible, and in that scheme 
democracy has no place. This has all 
been settled, as Professor Kellogg ssys, 
“in the counsels of God.” Dr. Gray 
finds indications in the Bible that 
democracy is to fail in Russia and 
monarchy to be the future lot of that 
people.* If this be true, of course it is 
foolish for the men of Russia to hunger 
and toil and fight for freedom. 

2. But democracy is not only vain 
as a hope; it is false as an ideal. A few 
years ago the Christian Workers Maga¬ 
zine, published by the Moody Bible 
School, printed a conununication con¬ 
taining the following: 

The American system of government is 
based on the principle, “Governments 
receive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed”—^which principle is false. 
Governments derive their just powers from 
God. Democracy (self-government) is the 
antithesis of autocracy-~God’s ideal of gov- 


* S. H. Kellogg, Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV, 273, 274. 

* A Text-Book on Prophecy, p. 192. 
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eminent. When he comes whose right it is 
to be the absolute monarch of men, and not 
tiU then, God’s will will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven. Self-government whether 
in an individual or in a nation is abhorrent 
to God’s order for the creature.* 

UpK>n this the editor commented as 
follows: 

We publish the whole of the above 
because we like its spirit and because it 
contains much truth, well expressed, which 
we are pleased to place before our readers. 
.... We agree that, Scripturally viewed, 
the basis on which our government rests is 
false, that the ideal government is an 
absolute monarchy where Christ is the 
monarch, and that it is inconsistent for a 
Christian ^Ho make himself part of a system 
whose principle is the apotheosis of man.” 

The Christian is to be subject to the 
powers that be, it is added, voting and 
bearing arms, ‘‘and yet in spirit not be 
a jMirt of that system to which they 
belong.*’ Such expressions do not stand 
alone. Thus a speaker at the “ prophetic 
conference” of 1886 refers to “the 
modem blasphemous doctrine of popular 
sovereignty.”* A leading speaker at the 
Philadelphia “prophetic conference” in 
1918 opposed Christianity to democracy 
and declared: “The old gospel is a 
gospel of divine redemption versus 
human democracy. In similar vein 
J. H. Brookes refers to “idle talk aflirm- 
ing the inalienable rights of man to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, to 
trial by jury, to vote, and to other 

fancied privileges.Man has no 

inalienable right except the right to be 
damned.”^ 

* Christian Workers Magazine^ XVI, 97,98. 

* Prophetic Studies^ p. 53. 

« Light on Prophecy^ p. 33$. 


3. The premillennial ideal for the 
future of humanity is not democracy but 
autocracy. The rule of Christ in the 
coming kingdom is conceived in terms of 
an oriental autocracy, the dominance 
of sheer power. “He comes back, no 
longer inviting volimtary allegiance, but 
to compel obedience.“We may say 
we need a great democracy,” says 
Dr. R. A. Torrey. “They had a great 
democracy in France at the time of the 
great revolution, and the streets ran 
with blood. What we need is an 
emperor, but there is only one emperor 
that will bring peace and that is not 
Kaiser Wilhelm, it is Kaiser Jesus.” 
This was published in the Christian 
Workers Magazine just before our 
entrance into the war for democracy.^ 
It is suggestive of Dr. Torrey’s concep¬ 
tion alike of democracy and of Chris¬ 
tianity that the French Revolution 
represents to him a “great democracy” 
and that he can refer to our Lord as 
“Kaiser Jesus.” 

This attitude toward democracy is 
not surprising because it is quite in 
keeping with the premillennial concep¬ 
tion of the nature of religion and of 
authority. The great advance that 
Christianity made upon the legalism of 
the Jews was when Jesus “substituted 
the idea of an inward, self-determined 
obedience for that of statutory law.” 
Paul saw that faith was a principle of 
freedom, and that the rule of God was 
not outer compulsion but the control 
through an indwelling spirit that was 
at once the power of God and the true 

< The Lord Cometh^ p. 388. 

s Pink, The Redeemers Return^ p. 346. 

• Christian Workers Magazine^ XVn, 554. 
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life of man. Failing to grasp this idea 
in religion, it is no wonder that advent- 
ism rejects democracy whose ideal is the 
self-government of peoples in similar 
manner by a free subjection to the right 
and the common good. No one desires 
to impugn the loyalty of premillennial- 
ists—they may be far better than their 
creed, though that is no conunendation 
of the doctrine. But it is fair to ask 
what the consequences would be if men 
adopted generally this system which sa3rs 
to all democratic hopes of this longing 
age, There is no chance; which says to 
democratic faith, Your principles are 
false; which says to its followers that they 
should 3deld outward obedience but not 
belong in spirit to the state of which 
they are a part, 

Premllleimiali0m and Social Relorma 

In speaking of social reforms we are 
simply specifying in detail what we 
mean by the new democracy. It is 
important to do so, however, because 
under this head we bring together a 
great many movements expressive of the 
highest aims and noblest devotion of 
increasing multitudes. There are move¬ 
ments of moral reform, like the fight 
against liquor and vice. There are those 
aimed at special industrial evils, like 
child labor, seven-day work, excessive 
hours of toil, and inadequate wages. 
There are broader programs, like that 
of the British Labor party, which aim to 
bring in democracy in industrial organ¬ 
ization. And there is the movement 
which seeks by an international fellow¬ 
ship not merely to banish war but to 
establish justice and secure a fair chance, 
economically and politically, for all 
peoples, smaU and great. These are 


great dreams, and not merely dreams, for 
at every point in the foregoing program 
there has been definite advance. Most 
important, however, is the fact that 
these ideals of humanity and justice 
have been uttered in the ears of all men 
and their authority recognized. And all 
the selfish strife of individual and class 
and nation must not blind us to the foct 
that there were never so many men 
joined together to work for these ideals, 
and never so many who have risen above 
the thought of mere individual interest 
to that of a better order for all men. No 
one can read such declarations as that 
of the British Labor party in 1918 and 
that of the Quaker Employers in 
England of the same year without 
realizing the fine idealism contained in 
both. 

And to this movement the churches 
stand committed today. A generation 
ago one heard only the voices of individ¬ 
uals here and there; today we hear the 
utterances of great Christian commu¬ 
nions. In the last year or two they have 
come from all sides: the Federal Council 
of Churches in America, the Northern 
Baptist Convention, the Committee of 
Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country, the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Arch¬ 
bishops’ Committee of the Anglican 
Church, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the International Sunday- 
School Association—these are some that 
have spoken of late. Back of these 
utterances lie certain fundamental con¬ 
victions. God’s purpose is to redeem 
man’s whole life in all its relations and 
institutions. Religion is always a gift 
of God, but it is always man’s task at 
the same time, and a chief part of that 
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task is to inquire how men are to live 
together in industry, in the state, and as 
nations. The will of God must be 
vrrought out in soda! institutions and 
relations, and there is no Kingdom of 
God except as God rules in the individual 
heart and in the social life. And such a 
new order is God’s will for men, not for 
some other world or some distant time, 
but for here and now, a world of truth 
and justice and peace. 

Anyone familiar with the principles 
of adventism in any measure need not 
be told what its attitude is here. To the 
eager hosts giving themselves increas¬ 
ingly to such hopes and such service it 
can only say: Your goal is a mistake, 
your hope a delusion; no matter what 
you do, nothing will come of it, since 
God has not planned any such thing for 
our age. At a time when Great Britain 
was summoning her sons, not simply to 
repel a great danger, but to fight for a 
new world-order, the English premillen- 
nialists issued their manifesto declaring 
that “all human schemes of reconstruc¬ 
tion must be subsidiary to the second 
coming of our Lord.” Social theories 
promise much, says Dr. Torrey, “but 
they all end in failure, and they all will 
end in failure imtil our Lord comes.”* 
Religion today is an individual affair. 
“To capture politics for God” the 
Christian Workers Magazine declares to 
be an impossible hope. “The uplift of 
:society as a whole,” it asserts, “is a 
perversion of gospel salvation, which is 
purely individualistic.’^ There is such 
. a thing as morale in the armies of reform 
. and social service. What would there be 
left of it if the men in the ranks held 

* The Return of the Lord Jesus, p. 91. 

* See Blackstone, Jesus Is Coming, p. 148. 


these adventist ideas? Take the pro¬ 
hibition movement for illustration. The 
march of events has discredited premil- 
lennial pessimism here (as, for example, 
in Munhall, The Lord^s Return, pp. 59, 
60), but what would the effect have been 
upon leaders and followers if they had 
held the doctrine that the world today 
belonged to Satan and the only progress 
possible was a progress in evil ?* 

The same situation appears when we 
turn to the present movement for world- 
peace through a league of nations. 
What is the use of our efforts if God has 
decided against this and if the Bible 
predicts not peace but only greater wars ? 
By their very position premillennialists 
are driven to belittle, if not oppose, all 
efforts looking to world-peace, for the 
success of such movements would be 
fatal to that position. With the success 
of peace plans “ the Word of God would 
be proved untrue.”* So a generation 
ago, when an arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and America was being 
discussed. Dr. N. West disparaged the 
idea and wrote that “only after the last 
great anti-Christian conflict is such a 
thing possible, and that the First High 
Court of Arbitration for National Dif¬ 
ferences wiU be set up in Jerusalem, 
bringing universal peace .... a con¬ 
summation to be realized only at the 
‘End of the Days.’ ”< Similarly Dr. 
Torrey declares today that our peace 
conferences “will prove utterly futile to 
accomplish all that is in the mind and 

heart of our greatest statesmen. 

We talk of disarmament but we all know 
that it is not coming. All our present 
peace plans will end in the most awful 

* Christian Workers Magazine, XVII, 372. 

4 The Thousand Years, p. 446. 
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wars and conflicts this old world ever 
saw.”* 

Premilleniali0m and the State 

The attitude of premillennialism to¬ 
ward the state deserves special attention. 
We know that the Christian state is as 
yet in the making, but that God’s pur¬ 
pose includes the Christian state is clear, 
for the state is simply the life which men 
live together in certain special relations. 
We recognize, too, the growing impor¬ 
tance of the state, how it expresses and 
molds human life on every side; that 
life must be so shaped that it will secure 
for men freedom and justice and peace. 
The state aims at the union of all for 
the welfare of each. It is thus in 
God’s intent as truly sacred, as truly a 
part of his rule on earth, as is home or 
church. 

Premillennialism is committed to a 
very different position. For it only an 
individual salvation is possible. The 
state in this age lies outside God’s plan 
of redemption. It is a pagan institu¬ 
tion, evil today and with no possibility 
except that of growing worse. This 
characterization of adventism is easily 
substantiated. The dualism which 
underlies premillennialism is especially 
clear here. All governments naturally 
belong to this wicked world, which is so 
radically opposed to God, and under the 
present control of his arch enemy,” that 
is, Satan.* ‘J There is not, and never has 
been, such a company of people as a 
Christian nation, and never will be until 
the Lord comes. The nations in God’s 
sight are regarded as great antagonistic 
world powers, who act at the instigation 

* The Return of the Lord Jesus, p. 89. 

»Blackstone, Jesus Is Coming, p. 148. 


of Satan, and whose authority will be 
terminated by the sure and certain 
coming of his Christ.”^ The fullest dis¬ 
cussion of this point is given in the 
standard work of Nathanael West. He 
points out that the state is under the 
‘‘law of deterioration”—^an important 
adventist conception—and can only 
grow worse. That is the significance of 
Daniel’s image, which sets forth “the 
beastly and metallic character of Gentile 
government,” that is, of the modem 
state. The idea of a Christian state, he 
declares, was gotten neither from the 
prophets nor from Christ nor from the 
apostles, but is one of the false lures of the 
age. Christian men who teach the idea 
of progress (the redemption of the state) 
are doing the devil’s work. The state 
of today is worse than the pagan state of 
antiquity. Its Bible name is “great 
Babylon,” and “great Babylon, bearing 
the Christian name, a church at every 
comer, a preacher on every street, is 
worse than the Chaldean city.” The 
modem state is “the Beast,” the 
“Mother-Harlot.” We are to pray for 
the state, but that involves no hope for 
the state but simply that we may be left 
alone “to lead a godly life .... and 
wait for his Son from heaven.” A Chris¬ 
tian state is impossible because God has 
not included this in his plans. “What 
we are pleased to call the Christian 
State is simply the Christian-Beast.”* 
Christian patriotism is not blind to 
national sins and failures; above the 
nation it sees the righteousness which is 
of God. But it believes that this 
nation was in God’s plan, and that it is 
God’s purpose to establish this land in 

* Christian Workers Magazine, XVn, 277. 

< West, The Thousand Years, pp. 439-47. 
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liberty and righteousness and to make 
her a servant of the world. It sings. 
Our fathers’ God, to thee, 

Author of liberty, 

and thinks not of a hopelessly pagan 
state but of “freedom’s holy light.” 
That is yery different from resign¬ 
ing the state to the devil and simply 
seeking to save “the number of God’s 
elect.” 

It may of course be said in reply to 
this whole discussion that premillen- 
nialism does not rule out the hope of a 
new state and a new social order, but 
that it merely assigns this to the next 
age and expects this from the hand of 
God. Quite true, but that involves two 
points: First, it excludes all those 
appeals to men to invest their lives, that 
God may through them bring in his rule 
upon earth. In its place we have Dean 
Gray’s scornful phrase about men 
“bringing in a kingdom by their puny 
efforts,” and that hopeless dualism which 
assumes that where God works, man is 
ruled out. Second, nineteen centuries 
have passed by, during which, according 
to adventism, this new age has been 
imminent. There is nothing in premil- 
lennial teaching to compel us to believe 
that the world may not need to wait 
nineteen or twice nineteen centuries 
more, since, according to men like 
Dr. Scofield and Dr. Pierson, “immi¬ 
nent” with premillennialists means 
simply “next on the docket,” whether 
near or remote. For an indefinite 
period, then, adventism has nothing to 
suggest to us but a passive pessimism 
over against a pagan state and a hope¬ 
lessly evil social order. 


Premillennialigm and the Clinroli 

By the church is meant here the or¬ 
ganized and visible fellowship of the 
followers of Jesus, “ordained to be the 
visible body of Christ, to worship God 
through him, to promote the fellowship 
of his people and the ends of his king¬ 
dom, and to go into all the world and 
proclaim his gospel for the salvation of 
men and the brotherhood of all man¬ 
kind.”* The church is not perfect any 
more than are the members who compose 
this fellowship. It is not the Kingdom 
of God, for the Kingdom of God is 
simply the rule of God and as such is 
present wherever the will of God is done 
in the life of men. But this fellowship 
of Christ’s followers is the center of 
God’s rule and his chief instrument for 
bringing it in upon earth. To it God 
has intrusted his message of truth, in 
its fellowship Christian character is to 
be built, by it men are to be inspired to 
service in every walk of life. 

The most notable fact in the life of 
the church today is the larger way in 
which it has grasped its task. It has 
seen that God’s purpose is nothing less 
than to redeem the world, to make a new 
humanity, and that it dare not set any 
lesser goal for itself. It is this concep¬ 
tion which controls modem missions. 
The aim of the church is i Christian 
China, not simply a few Christian 
Chinese. To that end it does not merely 
send evangelists, but establishes schools, 
founds hospitals, carries on industrial 
work, and trains natives to lead their 
people forward in every aspect of a true 
civilization. Typical of this new atti¬ 
tude was the men-and-religion movement 


> From the Cambridge Declaration of Faith adopted by the representatives of the evangelical 
free churches of England. 
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of a few years ago. Even more signifi¬ 
cant are the “forward movements’* in 
which various church bodies are engaged 
today. The Centenary Missionary 
Movement of the Methodist churches, 
for example, stated its goal definitely to 
be “the maintaining and extending of 
the kingdom of God.** It began with a 
survey of conditions, tasks, and resources 
at home and abroad. Educational tasks, 
social problems, and evangelism came 
equally within the purview. Methodism 
North and South secured not far from 
two hundred million dollars in gifts. 
Equally clear is the ideal expressed by 
the Presbyterian church in its New Era 
Movement. The very title is a confes¬ 
sion of faith, that God through his 
church here and now is bringing in a 
new era for men. 

What has premillennialism to say to 
the church of today ? 

I. It declares that th^ hopes are 
vain and this program wrong. The 
church is to carry on missions, but it 
must not expect the nations to be 
converted. It must not expect America 
or any other land to be Christianized. 
Least of all must it expect the world to 
be won for Christ. Such results are oiit 
of question because God has planned 
otherwise. “ Tl\e rallying cry of Protes¬ 
tantism, The World for Christ,** says Dr. 
Haldeman in the Sunday School Times, 
“is a false slogan.** t)r. Torrey objects 
to the watch-cry, “America for Christ,** 
and “The Wide World for Christ**; 
these things are not possible in this 
dispensation.^ It is a terrible mistake, 
says A. C. Gaebelein, for the church to 

* Return of the Lord Jesus, p. 120. 

* Harmony of the Prophetic Word, p. 119. 

* Christian Workers Magasine, XVII, 278. 


try to convert the world. “There is 
in Christendom,** he declares, “con¬ 
tinual talking of ' building up the 
kingdom* and 'working for the king¬ 
dom,* etc., which is unscriptural.*** 
We are not to preach the gospel of the 
Kingdom or even to pray for its exten¬ 
sion, for the Kingdom cannot even 
commence imtil the Lord comes.* The 
program for our age is merely “the 
accomplishment of the number of God*s 
elect.**< God is not trying to save the 
world by man*s “puny efforts,** but 
simply “ taking out of the world a people 
for his name.*** F. C. Ottman even 
charges the church with a “perversion 
of her resources in the attempt to bring 
about kingdom conditions in the earth.*** 
With the interesting ability to overlook 
inconvenient passages. Matt. 28:19 is 
forgotten. The purpose of the church 
is not to “make disciples of all the 
nations.** Missionary work has two 
ends: first, to win the limited number of 
“the elect**; second, to preach the 
gospel “as a witness.** According to 
adventist exegesis, the latter means to 
preach the gospel so that this fact can 
be used in the day of judgment against 
those who refuse. 

Nothing could be in sharper contrast 
with the spirit, the hope, and the plans 
of the church today, not the worldly 
church of which adventists are always 
speaking, but the church of Christ*s 
devoted and earnest followers. That 
church is saying, Attempt great things 
for God; expect great things from God. 
Never was there so great confidence in 
the power of the gospel, never such great 

^Ihid. 

ilbid., XVI, 448. 

* God^s Oath, Introduction. 
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plans or such a summons to service. 
The premillennial declaration is like a 
blow in the face of this advancing army. 
Take down these banners, adventism 
says, on which you have written, “The 
World for Christ. ’' Instead, resign your¬ 
self to the fact that the world in this age 
belongs to Satan. “ Remember that * the 
days are evil ’ and that the time of general 
conversion has not yet arrived. Thank 
God that any are converted at all.’’* 

The real followers of the Lamb are but 
a little flock, nor does our Lord even hint 
that they will ever be a large flock until 

he shall come.It has pleased God 

during these past eighteen centuries to bring 
comparatively a small niunber to the saving 
knowledge of the truth; and if there is a 
word of promise that it shall be otherwise 
until the end, let the word be presented.* 

The missionary ought to see “that the 
gathering out of the elect is his sole 
hope,” then he would be “far less dis¬ 
heartened by opposition than when he 
vainly expected every day to see 
symptoms of naticmal and universal 
conversion.”^ The whole matter is 
summed up in a statement quoted with 
approval in the introduction to the 
ofl&dal report of the “prophetic confer¬ 
ence” of 1878: 

It does not surprise me at all to hear 
that the heathen are not all converted, and 
that believers are but a little flock in any 
congregation in my own land. It is pre¬ 
cisely the state of things I expect to find. 
It is for the safety, happiness, and comfort 
of all true Christians to expect as little as 


possible from churches, or governments, 
imder the present dispensation .... to 
expect their good things only from Christ’s 
Second Advent. * 

2. But premillennialism goes farther. 
So far from being the agent for the saving 
of the world, the church itself is to grow 
increasingly corrupt and end in utter 
failure. “Christendom is apostate as 
well as the world, and is hastening on to 
her doom.”* The organized Christian 
church is to become more and more the 
Babylon, the Harlot City, of the Book 
of Revelation. Her very activities, 
missionary and otherwise, are a ground 
for suspicion and criticism. “The in¬ 
ward corruption of the church keeps 
pace with her outward expansion”; the 
two sides go together, “the deepening 
of apostasy and the extension of the 
gospel, enormous missionary activity and 
enormous departures from the truth.” 
And the church, “while decking itself 
in the garments of a world-harlotry, 
proposes to itself a plan which already 
the mouth of God has declared to be 
false,” that is, the conversion of the 
world.® “So far from holding out any 
hope that the church during his absence 
would convert the world, the Son of 
God makes it plain that the church will 

fail by the way.When he comes 

the faith once for all'delivered to the 
saints will have gone from the earth.”’ 
Christendom is the “whore” of Revela¬ 
tion, chapter 17; “the end wiU witness 
all Christendom in organized and open 
revolt and rebellion against Almighty 


* Ryle, Second Coming, by well-known preachers, pp. 43-45. 

* Brookes, The Lord Cometh, pp. 309-11. 

3 A. Bonar, quoted by Brown, Second Advent, p. 317. 

4 Premillennial Essays, pp. 6, 7. « West, The Thousand Years, see pp. 442-44, 278, 279. 

* Prophetic Studies, p. 41. 1 Haldeman, Ten Sermons, p. 180. 
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God.”* At the end ** the nominal Chris¬ 
tian world will be one vast mass of 
baptized profession, ‘a corrupt, myste¬ 
rious mixture, a spiritual malformation, 
a masterpiece of Satan, the corruption 
of the truth of God, and the destroyer of 
the souls of men, a trap, a snare, a 
stumbling block, the darkest moral blot 
in the universe of God.^ 

This denunciation of the church is 
common to all premillennial groups. It 
is most pronounced, perhaps, in those 
who have formed separate organiza¬ 
tions, like the Plymouth Brethren, the 
Seventh-Day Adventists, and the fol¬ 
lowers of Dowie and Russell, but it is 
also true of the non-denominational 
adventism which we have been primarily 
discussing. It is clearly to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the work of prophet 
and preacher, who have always pointed 
out the sins of God’s people and sum¬ 
moned them to repentance. So far from 
being a summons to the church to repent¬ 
ance and reformation, if these were to 
come they would disprove the adventist 
scheme. It is in that scheme that the 
reason for such indiscriminate demmcia- 
tion lies; the church miist be evil and 
must grow worse or premillennialism is a 
mistaken theory. Driven by this theory, 
it is natural for men to disparage the 
good and to look for the evil. A phari- 
saic spirit tends to arise from the sharp 
distinction made between the little 
group of elect saints (to which, of course, 
the premillennialists belong) and the 
corrupt mass of the church. It is good 
soil for growing suspicion and criticism; 
it is certainly not the soil from which 
would spring naturally a loyal, earnest, 
and enthusiastic devotion to the church, 

* Pink, The Redeemer's Return^ pp. 336, 349. 


or the spirit of a broad and kindly 
Christian fellowship such as Paul pro¬ 
claims. In the wide range of premil- 
lennial literature it would be hard to 
find a discussion of the church that was 
not critical, or any straightforward 
effort to set forth the good which the 
church was accomplishing. 

3. All this makes plain why the 
spirit of division and separation so 
commonly goes with adventism. Many 
pastors will witness to the results in a 
congr^tion when a small group is 
convinced that the church as a whole 
is corrupt and that they alone hold the 
true doctrine. Often this has resulted 
in separatist movements, and it is 
interesting to note how many of the 
minor religious groups that have gone 
off in the last century are adventist in 
doctrine. Within the churches there is 
an increasing tendency for the premil¬ 
lennial element to form organizations 
within the organization, making pre¬ 
millennialism the supreme doctrinal test, 
though joining with it other articles, 
like that of verbal inspiration and 
literal infallibility of the Bible. Inde¬ 
pendent missions and churches are 
established. In one prominent church 
which has gradually come under the 
control of premillennial leadership, a 
paper was circulated requiring Simday- 
school teachers and officers to declare 
their belief in premillennialism. A mis¬ 
sion board which has been sending its 
premillennial candidates to one field is 
now facing the situation arising from the 
fact that, with these in control, new 
arrivals who do not hold the doctrine 
are ‘'frozen out,” A prominent premil- 
lennialist issues a summons for the 

* Prophetic Studies, p. 170. 
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formation of a ‘‘Protestant Evangelical 
League/’ a leading object of which is to 
draw a line through the churches and to 
refuse fellowship to those who do not 
hold certain doctrines such as the infal¬ 
libility of the Scriptures, a literal physical 
resurrection, and the Second Coming.* 
With this dogmatism, there goes very 
often the attack upon the character and 
motives of those who differ. In the 
article just referred to, a vigorous assault 
is made upon Protestant ministers who 
will not accept the ideal of orthodoxy as 
there conceived. It is not, however, a 
discussion of doctrine, but an assault 
upon character. Traitors, blasphemers, 
Judas Iscariots, assassins of Christ, are 
among the terms applied. This, of 
course, is by no means true of all pre- 
millennialists, but it is distressingly 
common. The typical premillennial 
evangelist, sending Darwin and Huxley 
to hell because they taught evolution, is 
a good example. Another is afforded by 
Dr. R. A. Torrey in his reply to the 
pamphlet in which Dr. Shailer Mathews 
gave his criticism of premillennialism. 
Dean Mathews’ pamphlet is an incisive 
discussion of ideas; Dr. Torrey deals 
largely in personal abuse. “Prejudices,” 
falsehoods,” “ intellectual trickster,” 

* Christian Workers Magazine, XVn, i6 ff. 

■ The Coming and Kingdom of Christ, p. 177. 


“blasphemer,” “sneaking and cowardly 
infidel method,” “deliberately, inten¬ 
tionally unfair”—these are the phrases 
which Dr. Torrey employs. 

By its spirit and its attitude premil¬ 
lennialism thus stands in the way of 
another of the great movements of 
today, that which seeks the closer rela¬ 
tion of Christian bodies for the extension 
of Christ’s kingdom. The increasing 
emphasis of these movements in recent 
years has been upon the fact that religion 
is a life before it is a theory, that we can 
get together most quickly and effectively 
by joining in a common task, and that 
that task is to promote Christian fellow¬ 
ship and bring in the Elingdom of God. 
Our consideration of adventism shows 
its lack of sympathy with all this. The 
writer has never seen a premillennial 
reference to any of these movements 
which was not disparaging and critical. 
Characteristic is Dr. C. I. Scofield’s 
declaration made at the 1914 “prophetic 
conference”: “That is the great word 
today: ‘Get together, get together, get 
together,’ and always on the basis of 
doing something, not believing some¬ 
thing; and it is a very seductive cry. 
But thank God, the Lord knows them 
that are his.”* 
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In the preceding articles of this 
series we have called attention to certain 
ideas in our inherited conception of 
Christianity which were wrought out in 
connection with the religious interpreta¬ 
tion of an autocratic civilization. We 
have seen that the exigencies of a 
democratic culture demand certain im¬ 
portant modifications of these ideas. 
In this concluding article we desire to 
point out some of the important as¬ 
pects of the religious task of a church 
which consciously undertakes to furnish 
religious inspiration for democratic 
development. 

I. The Spiritual Signilioanoe of 
Democracy 

Democracy means self-government 
in contrast to control by an alien power. 
If democracy is to succeed, there must 
be the power of inner self-control on 
the part of citizens. If this maturity 
of character is not present, democracy 
is headed for sure disaster. No matter 
how idealistic our philosophy is, the 
plain fact confronts us that certain 
peoples are not fit for self-government. 
If there be lacking intelligence, social 
loyalty, and respect for the ‘‘rules of 
the game” of political action, the 
adoption of a mere form of democracy 
will not bring good government and 


social stability. It is a truism in our 
coimtry to say that an adequate system 
of education and training in citizenship 
must go hand in hand with the forms 
of democratic government. 

The most important factors in the 
training of a citizen in a democracy 
are a sense of social responsibility and 
a genuine respect for the personal 
welfare of one^s fellow-men. The self¬ 
ish individual who is intent on exploiting 
others is the greatest menace to democ¬ 
racy. Such selfishness appears in the 
cheap politician, who is more concerned 
to strengthen his own machine than to 
promote statesman-like projects of gov¬ 
ernment. It is omnipresent in the 
industrial exploiter, who seeks to bend 
the forces of society in the direction of 
special privilege and unfair advantage. 
It is foimd potentially in every person 
who feels no strong “public spirit,” 
and who thinks more of what he may 
get out of a government than he does 
of strengthening it in its defense of 
justice and its promotion of universal 
welfare. 

Now these qualities of moral responsi¬ 
bility and of interest in the welfare of 
our fellow-men are essential aspects of 
Christianity. No man is really a Chris¬ 
tian unless he possess these traits. The 
efforts of preachers throughout the ages 
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have been devoted to securing personal 
morality and social generosity as marks 
of a genuinely religious life. If the 
church shall induce these virtues in 
men, it will be contributing an indispen¬ 
sable force in the making of a soimd 
democracy. 

But attention should be called to 
one aspect of the matter which is often 
overlooked. It is a principle of soimd 
pedagogy that training cannot be trans¬ 
ferred from one field to another. The 
boy who has mastered mathematics 
is not thereby equipped to translate a 
foreign language. Hie inner apprecia¬ 
tion of a problem and the power to 
attempt a solution must be developed 
in connection with the field where the 
problem really is. The futility of ex¬ 
pecting general discipline, as such, to be 
transferred ready-made from one field to 
another is now generally recognized. 

Moral attitudes, then, must be de¬ 
veloped in direct connection with the 
r^lm in which morality is to be exerted. 
A striking illustration of this fact was 
seen in the autumn of 1918 in the 
coUeges where large bodies of young 
men were taking training to fit them 
for military service. So long as the 
war was a stem fact, the morale of the 
training was a comparatively simple 
problem. The virtues of a military 
regime could be made self-evidently 
valuable. But when the war so sud¬ 
denly and unexpectedly ended, and 
there was no longer the prospect of 
military service ahead, the exactions 
and restrictions of military training 
became irksome. The virtues of a 
time of war simply could not be trans¬ 
ferred ready-made to a world at peace. 
So, too, we are at present suffering a 


widespread disorganization of our social 
life in the transition from a period of 
war to one of peace. And to the 
surprise and dismay of many who had 
been inspired by the marvelous ex¬ 
hibitions of sacrifice and generosity 
during war time, the special training 
in social consecration which was stimu¬ 
lated by the special circumstances of 
the war does not automatically carry 
over when that stimulus is removed. 
We shall have to develop the virtues 
of reconstruction in connection with 
the tasks of reconstruction, instead of 
depending on ready-made virtues. 

If, then, the Christian church is to 
furnish spiritual power for a democratic 
age, religious experience and moral 
training must be undertaken in direct 
relation to the problems of a demo¬ 
cratic society. Only thus will there be 
developed genuine moral power. If 
the church should continue to preach 
in terms of autocracy, it would indeed 
develop a certain kind of spiritual 
devotion; but the difficulty of carrying 
over autocratically developed enthusi¬ 
asms to a democratic society would be 
serious; and much energy might be 
lost in the process. 

II. The Tests of Reli^on in a 
Democracy 

An autocracy puts foremost the 
divine rights of an absolute head to 
legislate for his subjects. The sanctity 
of the ruler must be protected, for if 
this is gone, law and order ceases. 
Therefore autocracies inevitably put 
a check upon free criticism. Lfese 
majest6 is a serious offense. In a 
democracy, on the other hand, criti¬ 
cism is essential. Since the governor 
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occupies his position only because he is 
elected to represent the people in secxir- 
ing their welfare, the righteousness of 
his conduct can be judged only as the 
people shall critically scan his conduct 
while in office. Freedom of discussion 
and freedom of criticism are essential 
to the morality of a democracy. 

But such criticism is really valuable 
only as citizens shall be inwardly fit 
to pass intelligent judgments. And, 
as we have said, such fitness can be 
developed only jn relation to the actual 
exigencies of the social life which men 
must share. An imperative task of 
the church today, then, is the training 
of moral judgment in such a way that 
Christian ideals may readily find ex¬ 
pression in the democratic discussion 
of political questions. 

It must be admitted that here we 
have too largely taken it for granted 
that convictions induced by the logic 
of autocracy could be transferred ready¬ 
made to a realm of democracy. What 
is the test of truth in religion which 
the church teaches men to apply ? 
Does it not still employ a canon adapted 
to autocracy? Criticism is too often 
identified with a kind of Ifese majest6. 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
the land there are ardent preachers who 
constantly stir up in Christian people an 
attitude of distrust of criticism. They 
use the Bible as an autocratic authority. 
The outcome of their moral training is 
dogmatism and denimciation. Instead 
of cultivating in men the capacity to 
listen to both sides of a disputed ques¬ 
tion, such a training in dogmatism tends 
to make one a blind partisan. 

It is'time for us to realize the full 
significance of that action of democracy 


which is part and parcel of our organic 
law—the separation of church and state. 
Such a separation means that the church 
has no legal authority to impose its 
decisions on people. The church in a 
democracy has no “divine rights.” 
Catholicism sees this clearly, and, as we 
have shown, vigorously denounces the 
secularization of government. Protes¬ 
tant churches are quick to resent any 
attempts of Catholicism to gain a 
religious control of government. But 
at the same time Protestantism to a 
large extent preserves a conception of 
religion comparable to that of Catholi¬ 
cism rather than a conception suited 
to the character of democratic ideals. 
Are not loyalties too generally culti¬ 
vated in our churches by suggesting 
submissive obedience to divinely authori¬ 
tative commands rather than by develop¬ 
ing a critical discernment of values ? But 
in a democracy we cannot carry over 
into politics or into industry an ethics of 
submissive obedience. We cannot sup¬ 
press discussion. The development of 
the power of careful criticism is essential 
to the life of a democracy. If this be 
wanting, our public life will become 
simply a warfare between demagogues 
and their adherents. 

If Christianity is to become an 
inspiring force in modem democracy 
it must cease to denounce and distrust 
criticism in the realm of religion. As 
a matter of fact, critical methods have 
won their way, in spite of the attitude 
of distrust, imtil they are frankly 
adopted in virtually all schools where 
theology is studied in scholarly fashion. 
What is supremely needed is a removal 
of the attempts at autocratic control, 
and the development of a hearty belief 
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in the positive moral and religious 
significance of critical methods. When 
there shall be added to the existing 
scholarship a hearty and eager employ¬ 
ment of the critical method in the work 
of the preacher and the religious teacher, 
we shall be training men religiously 
to be active citizens of a democracy, 
instead of leaving them perplexed by 
a religious equipment derived from 
autocratic ethics. An autocracy com¬ 
pels men to submit to a government 
provided from above. A democracy 
invites men to co-operate in the making 
of the best government possible. Shall 
a Christian be one who has been taught 
to submit imquestioningly to a religious 
system authoritatively imposed from 
above ? Or shall a Christian be one who 
learns to co-operate with his fellows in the 
organization of the best religion possible ? 

An amazing opportunity for service 
to democracy is here open. And the 
literature of religious education is rap¬ 
idly seizing the opportunity. In many 
churches one may now discover courses 
of instruction in the Simday school 
and sermons from the pulpit which 
furnish men with the power to criticize 
existing conditions in such a way as to 
bring the dynamic of Christian ideals 
to bear upon our collective life, not by 
the autocratic pathway of religious 
dogmatism, but by the democratic 
method of free discussion. The further 
development of this kind of religious 
training is an imperative need. 

III. The Worship of God in a 
' Democracy 

When the rulers of the earth were 
autocrats, it was natural and appro¬ 
priate to think of God as the Supreme 


Autocrat. But such a conception tends 
to put God far away from man. Re¬ 
ligion then consists in bridging this 
gulf by such intermediaries as God 
approves. The worshiper can hope 
to secure God’s favor only by making 
use of the prescribed intermediaries. 
Thus Judaism made religion center 
in the law which the transcendent 
God had communicated to men. Thus 
Catholicism has its church and sacra¬ 
ments which have been authorized 
by God as the sole rightful way of 
receiving divine grace. So, too, Prot¬ 
estantism has often laid chief stress 
on the Bible as law, or on some pre¬ 
scribed “plan of salvation.” The con¬ 
sequence of such a conception of God 
is seen in the inevitable separation of 
religion from life as a whole. The 
scribe could be painfully conscientious 
about tithing mint, anise, and cummin, 
while at the same time he was hope¬ 
lessly imconcemed about those human 
values which to Jesus were of foremost 
religious importance. Catholicism is so 
obsessed with the exclusive religious 
validity of its system that it is pro¬ 
foundly distrustful of anything that 
does not bear the church label. And 
one has only to overhear the imcensored 
remarks of the “man on the street” 
to learn that Protestantism has an 
unfortunate reputation for a narrow 
concern with a religious system isolated 
from much of real life. 

The worship of God means the enlist¬ 
ment of one’s emotions in adoration 
of the highest and broadest righteous¬ 
ness conceivable. Whenever the cur¬ 
rent conception of God is too narrow 
to include all the moral values of human 
experience, wprship suffers. It may. 
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indeed, attempt to make up in intensity 
what it lacks in breadth and thus conceal 
for a time its religious inadequacy. 
But the movement of history is sure 
to disclose sooner or later the possibili¬ 
ties of a richer ideal of God. The 
early prophets of Israel denounced a 
worship which was excluding from 
religious thinking serious contemplation 
of the great national crisis which was 
impending. By their unwavering loyalty 
to the actual spiritual needs of their 
time they were instrumental in trans¬ 
forming worship. In the place of a 
contented performance of religious rou¬ 
tine supposed to please a tribal deity, 
they put profound reverence for the 
God who cares more for righteousness 
than he does for the political supremacy 
of any particular people. Jesus and 
the apostle Paul led men’s religious 
thoughts far beyond the conventional 
borders of current Jewish worship. 
Athanasius and others of like spirit 
Christianized the abstract theology of 
Greek philosophy, and thus opened the 
way for a significant humanizing of 
worship. Martin Luther broke down 
the walls which held Christianity in 
its “ Babylonish captivity, ” and revealed 
possibilities of worship in humble human 
activities which brought God very near 
to men. The Wesleyan revival made 
personal worship a reality for thousands 
to whom the formal services of the 
Church of England meant nothing. It 
might almost be ^d that the periods of 
Christian history to which we turn most 
frequently for inspiration are periods 
when the worship of God was trans¬ 
formed by releasing men’s thoughts from 
a conventional theology which set limits 
to God’s active presence in the world. 


If the church is to exert its rightful 
influence in a democratic age, it must 
enable men to worship God in such a 
way as to give sanctity to the great 
ideals of democracy. But these ideals 
are concerned with very practical prob¬ 
lems of human need and injustice, 
and with the possibilities of a richer life 
here and now. The theology of our 
creeds and to a large extent the content 
of our rituals reflect a conception of 
God drawn from the analogies of an 
autocratic regime. To worship is taken 
to mean acknowledgment of the sub¬ 
limity of rules and laws imposed upon 
us from above. Such worship inevitably 
leads to an exaltation of standards and 
ideals exactly formulated and trans¬ 
ferred authoritatively to us. But since 
such finished standards can be found 
only in the past (for the past alone is 
finished), there is the constant tendency 
to picture some past period or some 
past literatiure as representing a closer 
and more real experience of God than 
is to be hoped for in the present 

Autocracy naturally emphasized the 
transcendence of God. Democracy, if 
it is to be religious at all, must emphasize 
the immanence of God. And this im¬ 
manence means something far more 
radical than the too common practice 
of taking the transcendent God with 
his attributes imchanged and simply 
picturing him in the world instead of 
above it. You cannot take a king with 
all his royal prerogatives and retain 
these imchanged in a democracy. Either 
the king changes his attributes, as has 
occurred in England, or he disappears, 
as has occurred in France. The worship 
of God in a democracy means a new 
discovery of some things about God 
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not hitherto recognized, not simply a 
formal readjustment of the conventional 
theology. 

It is too soon to declare just what 
the content of a democratic theology 
^will be. Not until democracy is ‘‘fin¬ 
ished*’ can we have a “finished” 
doctrine. But a general line of emphasis 
may be discerned in the religious 
strivings of our day. 

In an autocracy a sharp dividing- 
line is drawn between king and subject. 
They belong to different worlds. In 
a democracy there is no such sharp 
•distinction. The ruling power is in¬ 
tegrally one with the citizens. In the 
theology of autocracy, God was defined 
to a large extent in such a way as to 
contrast him with human beings. And 
the salient objects of religious worship 
vrere valued because of their possession 
•of a divinely imparted essence which 
set them apart from secular objects. 
The minister of God’s Word must be 
•ordained in such a way that he ceased 
to be a layman. The Bible must be 
defined so as to make it utterly different 
in quality from all other literature. The 
divinity of Jesus was interpreted so 
.as to widen the gulf between him and 
other men. The bread and wine of 
the Eucharist must be declared trans¬ 
muted in order to have religious efficacy. 

Now democracy has been steadily 
making inroads into this essentially 
.autocratic conception of religion. Men 
care less today for the special ordination 
• of a minister than they do for his 
: spiritual capacity to share religiously 
their life and to interpret its religious 
possibilities. The Bible is more and 
more being used as a source book of 
.great r^gious experiences, rather than 


as a collection of non-human doctrines. 
During the century of the growth of 
democratic ideals we have seen the 
primary attention of Christian scholars 
devoted to the recovery for us of the 
picture of Jesus of Nazareth as he lived 
among men. By this study he has 
been brought very close to us, whereas 
the Christologies inherited from an 
autocratic age made the distinction 
between Jesus and other men as sharp 
as possible. 

The result of all this has been a 
significant humanizing of the conception 
of God. The Calvinistic doctrine of 
God’s unlimited sovereignty is seldom 
heard now. The philosophical picture 
of God as an imdisturbed “Absolute,” 
reigning in unruffled serenity far above 
the world of human tragedies, finds 
short shrift today. In the place of the 
affirmation of an autocratic cosmic 
ruler there is coming an as yet unsystem¬ 
atized and often vague mystic craving 
for an intimate divine companionship 
in the perplexities and tragedies of life 
as we know it. Philosophically this 
finds expression in the unhappy (because 
religiously irrelevant) idea of a “finite” 
God. As contrasted with the Omnipo¬ 
tent Sovereign of the older theology, 
the God who suffers such terrible dis¬ 
asters as the late war and whose right¬ 
eous purpose is so evidently thwarted 
and betrayed by the abundant evil 
in the world nday indeed seem finite. 
But we may ask whether the facts of 
history give us any warrant for suppos¬ 
ing that God’s nature and activity 
have ever been truthfully expressed by 
the absolutes of finished systems of 
theology. With the vanishing of kings 
in the earthly realm because kings cannot 
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make good in the actual course of human 
history, we may perhaps infer that the 
character of the power which shapes 
history is not accurately expressed in 
terms of absolute sovereignty. 

The worship of God in a democracy 
will consist in reverence for those 
human values which democracy makes 
supreme. We must discover the reality 
of God by feeling the compelling reality 
of justice, brotherhood, progress, enrich¬ 
ment of life, and the like. When the 
soldiers at the front furnished that stu¬ 
pendous outpouring of life for the sake 
of a cause, no one felt that it was sacri¬ 
lege to interpret this sacrifice in terms 
of spiritual continuity with the sacrifice 
of Jesus. The cross gained a new and 
intimate significance because men now 
came to interpret it through the leadings 
of their own experience. To try to 
draw a sharp dividing-line between the 
heroism of those who lie on Flanders 
fields and the death of Jesus would be 
to make both less religiously significant. 

We cannot tell where God’s activity 
stops and man’s begins. How much of 
the devoted love of a mother for her 
child is divine and how much is human ? 
We do not know and we do not care. 
We worship it all. How much of 
Abraham Lincoln’s epoch-making ideal¬ 
ism was his own, and how much was due 
to the God whose direction he sought? 
We should belittle its religious signifi¬ 
cance by trying to draw distinctions. 
In an autocratic religious system Lincoln 
(or his equivalent) might well be canon¬ 
ized as a saint. But democracy cannot 
make use of saints who are set apart 
from humanity. Its saints are those 
who are so completely identified with 
the interests of the men and women 


whom they seek to serve that any 
attempt to set them apart would 
deprive them of their saintliness. A 
democratic worship will discover the 
presence of God in the spiritually up¬ 
lifting ideals actually operative m the 
common life of men as we know them* 
and will seek to redeem our age from 
its too materialistic strivings by exalting 
the beauty and the sanctity of the 
attitudes and consecrations which are 
to be foimd so eloquently expressed 
in paternal love, in filial devotion, in 
generous neighborliness, in the profes¬ 
sional self-abn^ting ministry of nurse 
and physician and teacher, and (it is to 
be hoped in greater measure in the near 
future) in the determination of those in 
industry to build a better social world 
rather than to increase material gains. 

When we study the past aright, we 
see that the true worship of God con¬ 
sisted in a reverence for the spiritual 
forces making for a better future, 
rather than in mere lo)ralty to estab¬ 
lished religion. Without the revolution¬ 
ary teachings of the prophets would not 
Israel have lost its hold on the living 
God ? To be truly religious in the days 
of the decline of the kingdom men had 
to discover the divine meaning of the 
onward movement of history, which was 
creating a new world. The develop¬ 
ment of the Hellenic theology and 
worship was possible because men of 
religious zeal like Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen and Athanasius were able 
to discern the reality of God in the 
philosophy and culture which were 
destined to give shape to all European 
thinking for centuries. In our day 
we have an opportunity no less impor¬ 
tant to find the leading of God as he 
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shapes the new world which lies before 
us. True worship must be sensitive 
to the constructive forces in this new 
world. It must make men reverently 
love the thing s which will make for a 
better humanity, and so enable them 
to commune with God in the actual 
tasks of our age. When once we shall 
have developed a religious vocabulary 
suited to democratic ideals, when rituals 
shall have been worked out embodying 
our democratic a^irations, we may 
be surprised to discover how much of 
real worship we had been neglecting 
in the days when the forms of auto¬ 
cratic reverence reigned supreme. 

IV. The Evan^elizatioii of Demo- 
oratio Ideala 

Evangelization, as the word is cur¬ 
rently used, suggests a procedure be¬ 
longing to a system of autocracy rather 
than a democratic experience. The 
gospel is brought to people from an alien 
source. The ‘‘plan of salvation*’ has 
been provided authoritatively from 
above. The sinner has but to “accept” 
its provisions. The resultant good life 
is bestowed on him by grace; he must 
not assert any merits of his own. The 
connection between this unmerited gift 
of grace and a socially consecrated life is 
not self-evident. Good works have some¬ 
how to be added to the experience of 
salvation; and the tragedy of much 
evangelization is that men stop con¬ 
tented with salvation through the power 
of God, much as a dependent on aristo¬ 
cratic largess rests content with what he 
receives, without feeling any call to 
active service in social transformation. 

What sort of an appeal does democ¬ 
racy make to men? We have had an 


example of this recently which ought to 
give us food for thought. When men 
were asked to enlist in America’s 
armies, they were asked to give ihem^ 
selves for a cause. While it was to a 
certain extent true that the need on 
man’s part for what the nation could 
give was* a real motive, by far the most 
powerful incentive was the need of the 
nation for the services of its citizens. 
Men were not asked to enlist in order 
to “be saved.” The attempts made 
by some few enthusiasts before America 
entered the war to persuade us that 
we ought to declare war in order to 
save ourselves from possible invasion 
evoked little response. But the great 
ideal of helping to save American 
ideals and to save the world from the 
brutal onslaught of autocracy united 
the nation in a spirit of devotion. 

The very life of democracy depends 
on such devotion to a cause. If the 
prevailing motive is a desire to get all 
one can from government rather than 
to give one’s best for the common good, 
democracy is headed for sure disintegra¬ 
tion. The church will best serve de¬ 
mocracy if it makes its evangelistic 
appeal such as to reinforce the spirit 
of devotion to the common cause of 
humanity. 

We have one unfortunate inheritance 
from an age of autocracy. When men 
were subjects rather than citizens, when 
the power to grant benefits lay in the 
hands of the autocratic ruler, the obvious 
way in which to get such benefits as 
one desired was to petition the ruler 
for them. Thus the rank and file of 
men have been trained for centuries 
to an attitude of seeking to receive 
favors from above, rather than to an 
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attitude of social co-operation for the 
creation of a better system of dis¬ 
tributing goods. Religion very natu¬ 
rally spoke the language of autocracy 
during these centuries. Men conceived 
the supreme religious good as that of 
receiving favors from God in answer 
to petition. Evangelization has de¬ 
veloped its message almost exclusively 
in terms of this conception derived 
from an autocratic administration of 
society. It has pictured man as a 
helpless dependent on God’s favor, 
rather than as one called to co-operate 
in the making of a better world. To be 
sure, the latter ideal has been added to 
the former, but one’s “salvation” has 
been declared to consist in “accepting” 
the provision of grace made by God. 

What would be the result if evangel¬ 
ization should start with the ideal of 
moral co-operation in the service of a 
cause rather than with the appeal to 
“accept salvation”? What if the 
evangelist were to feel the reality of 
God’s onward-moving purpose in the 
great moral causes which emerge out 
of our human strivings ? What if, 
as in the case of the recent war, men 
should be made to feel that the welfare 
of this and subsequent generations 
depended on their sacrificial loyalty 
to the cause? What if salvation were 
to be defined in terms of being used 
by God in fellowship with all the others 
who were moved by his Spirit to make 
a better world? Would evangelization 
not take on a form better suited to the 
exigencies of democracy ? 

What a poignant meaning this point 
of view would give to the word “sin”! 
Is not much of the seeming lack of a 
sense of sin today due to the fact that 


the word has been defined in terms 
drawn from an autocratic regime ? 
The sinner is one who has refused to 
“ accept ” the divinely prescribed govern¬ 
ment. He is a rebel against authority. 
But democracy has so often made 
progress by rebellions, that much of 
the sting of the term has disappeared. 
If now the evangelist, like the prophets 
of Israel, or like Jesus, were to define 
one’s religious attitude primarily in 
terms of one’s behavior to one’s fellow- 
men, and were then to paint the anti¬ 
social individual as deliberately seeking 
to thwart the purposes of God, the term 
“sin” would have behind it all the nat¬ 
ural indignation of our age at the ex¬ 
ploiters of humanity. To be saved from 
sin, one must become a co-worker with 
God. And if God is presented as the 
immanent power working through the 
efforts of men to shape history so as to 
make a better world, reconciliation with 
God is at the same time reconciliation 
with the righteous cause to which reli¬ 
gious men are devoted. 

After all, a man is saved only as he 
has a share in a cause. The outsider 
is inevitably an exploiter. It was be¬ 
cause Germany wished to keep aloof 
from the rest of the world, preserving 
intact her KuUur, that she could regard 
other nations and peoples only as fields 
for the imposition of her ideals. It is 
because the workers have been excluded 
from a real share in the organization 
of industry that their efforts to better 
their condition so naturally take the 
form of getting what they can without 
r^rd to the wider social consequences. 
It is because some so-called Christians 
have been “saved” in such a way as to 
preserve their isolation from the great 
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social movements of their environment 
that they can pursue the comfortable 
routine of personal worship without any 
disturbance of conscience at obvious 
wrongs which they are instrumental in 
continuing. If a Christian man is 
pleased at a 30 per cent dividend on an 
investment in Mexico without any 
further thought as to the bearing of this 
return on the industrial exploitation 
of the natives, just how does his “salva¬ 
tion” affect the problem of a democratic 
solution of the Mexican problem ? 

Let the evangelist define sm in terms 
of a willing aloofness of men from the 
welfare of his fellow-men, and there 
will be evidence of sin too unmistakable 
to escape attention. And this aloofness 
of a man from human welfare is pre¬ 
cisely an attempt to withdraw one’s self 
from the real presence of God, who is 
working through history for the release 
of men from the evils which beset them. 
Salvation can come only through the 
overcoming of this aloofness. But when 
this is overcome, the individual is 
democratized. He is a sharer in the 
life of humanity. His own welfare 
can be obtained only as the welfare 
of all shall be promoted. Enlistment 
in a genuinely social life of devotion is 
the very pathway to God. One does 
not first experience salvation and then 
add to it a program of good works. 
One experiences salvation in the very 
process of enlistment in God’s cause. 
And such salvation means the evangel¬ 
ization of democracy. 

V* The Demooratio Interpretatioii of 
the Miaeionary Enterprise 

It is not without significance that 
the century which has brought the 


world consciously to the threshold of 
a democratic development as the future 
way of organizing humanity should 
have also transformed men’s thoughts as 
to the place of missions in the Christian 
program. The dawn of the nineteenth 
century saw a few eager enthusiasts 
endeavoring to persuade a reluctant 
Christendom to undertake the task 
of carrying the gospel to non-Christian 
lands. The twentieth century witnesses 
the beginnings of a. determination on 
the part of the Christian church to 
provide for this enterprise in really 
efficient fashion. All the great denom¬ 
inations have launched programs of 
education and achievement calling for 
the expenditure of millions of dollars 
and for the finest type of administrative 
and organizing ability. The contrast 
in attitude wrought in the course of a 
century is one of the amazing chapters 
in church history. 

But even more amazing is the change 
in the conception of the task which has 
taken place. Originally it was under¬ 
taken quite in accordance with the 
ideak of autocracy. Christianity, as 
the sole religion with “divine rights,” 
was to displace the “false” religions. 
It was to bring doctrines, rituals, and 
moral precepts, which were to be 
accepted just as they were brought. 
There was little or no thought of such 
a thing as “self-determination” of 
beliefs or practices. These were already 
imposed authoritatively from above. 

But the impulses of human sympathy 
which led the missionaries to go at all 
to foreign lands bore fruit inevitably 
in a better appreciation of the native 
ideals. However earnestly a missionary 
might desiri that an oriental should 
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believe and feel and act exactly accord¬ 
ing to the Western program, he found 
that, as a matter of fact, the emotions 
and the sanctions of orientals persisted 
in some form, even in a change of faith 
on their part. Gradually we have 
come to see that it is religiously desirable 
that the Christianizing of non-Christian 
peoples shall mean the strengthening 
and purification of the best religious 
and moral traits of their native faith, 
rather than its complete eradication. 
We have even come to expect that when 
Christianity becomes domesticated in 
foreign lands there will be developed 
new applications of the gospel and new 
possibilities of worship which would 
have remained hidden from us if we 
had continued in our provincial habits 
of thought. 

Now this experiment of evangeliz¬ 
ing the native ideals is genuine democ¬ 
racy in religion. It is already making 
its influence felt in our conceptions 
of Christianity. Returned missionaries 
are compelling us to overcome our 
smug provincialism. In particular they 
put to shame those who define Chris¬ 
tianity as a special gift of God’s grace 
to be enjoyed as a particular favor by 
Christians. They are compelling us to 
think of our religious experience as 
something which we are bound to share 
with the world instead of prizing it 
as something which gives to us a supe¬ 
rior place in God’s economy. They 
are making it clear that nothing less 
than such a democratization of evangel¬ 
ism as has already been suggested is 
adequate to the needs of the world. 

Moreover, the missionary enterprise 
is rapidly being conceived as a demo¬ 
cratic social program rather than as the 


rescue of a few individuals from the 
divine wrath. To reconstruct the sodal 
life of a people in all its phases is the 
end of the gospel. Education is coming 
to be a primary means of accomplish¬ 
ing the missionary task. But education 
is precisely the dynamic of democracy. 
In this age when God is bringing the 
nations face to face with the evil con¬ 
sequences of exploitation, the mission¬ 
aries are the most clear-sighted and 
statesman-like leaders of democratic 
policy. The missionary program of edu¬ 
cation in Mexico is the only existing 
statesman-like plan for the cure of the 
ills which all deplore in that land. 

The world has come to the point 
where men must consciously choose 
between two contrasting policies. Either 
the Golden Rule must be adopted 
as the principle of international behavior, 
or else mankind will perish in the devil¬ 
ish and never-ending attempt to discover 
which group of men possesses enough 
brute force and enough organizing ability 
to kill off the others. The church at 
home and abroad is now beginning to 
undertake in earnest that education 
of men’s affections and that broadening 
of men’s sympathies which shall make 
possible the progressive elimination of 
warfare. In a word, when the mis¬ 
sionary enterprise is seen to be a demo¬ 
cratic religious movement, it gives 
to Christianity a task of supreme 
importance; and when the appeal of 
this inspiring task is properly presented, 
the evangelistic appeal in a democratic 
world will grow naturally out of the 
apprehension of the task. 

Christian people are perplexed and 
often discouraged today because the 
traditional equipment of the church 
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falls so far short of the demands of 
our time. If we can once realize that 
a part of the trouble lies in the fact that 
we are canying over into a democratic 
period an equipment which was organ¬ 
ized and perfected in the days of autoc¬ 
racy, we shall be able intelligently to 
set to work to meet the challenge of our 
day instead of bewailing the ungodliness 
of the age. There are many symptoms 
which ought to encoxuuge us. Indiffer¬ 
ence to a theology which emphasizes 
the virtues of an autocracy is perhaps 
the negative side of a religious yearning 
for a democratic interpretation of the 
imseen power making for righteous¬ 
ness.” The criticism which is so often 
decried as being “destructive” may be 
only another name for a democratic 
freedom of self-determination in re¬ 
ligion. If we look at all the facts, we 
shall see that religion has become 
more humane, more concerned with 
man’s present needs, more actively 
inventive in devising ways in which 
to meet those needs. There is much 
of the kind of religion which gives the 
cup of cold water, but not yet enough 
of the religious interpretation which 
links the deed with genuine devotion 
to the gospel of Jesus. There is an 
astonishing amoimt of consecration 
given to the education of children and 
the aiding of men and women in their 
efforts to discover how to live as self- 
respecting citizens of a democracy; 


but there is not yet enough recognition 
of the essentially religious quality of 
such labor. More and more the “social 
gospel” is finding its way into our 
pulpits and into our Sunday schools. 
It needs only to be freed from the arti¬ 
ficial effort to commend it by linking 
it to some alien religious “authority.” 
Let it stand forth in its own sanctity. 
Let the vision of a humanity organized 
to give education, health, wholesome 
occupation, genuine worship, and social 
co-operation be presented as the revela¬ 
tion of God’s purpose for our age. 
Then will our theology seek as eagerly 
to interpret salvation in terms of 
democratic realities as did the theology 
of Athanasius seek to evangelize the 
dominant ideals of his age. Then shall 
we come afresh to realize how truly 
Jesus revealed God to men when he 
discerned the holiness of those humane 
impulses which are far better expressed 
in the aspirations of men after a bet¬ 
ter life than in the formal categories 
of scribal interpretation. For the democ¬ 
racy of which we dream is nothing but 
human society made conscious of the 
divine sublimity of that picture of human 
brotherhood and justice which can be 
best realized as men become sharers 
of the life of Jesus. The evangelization 
of democracy and the democratizing of 
Christianity are two aspects of the same 
movement in which God is working out 
his piuposes for this age. 
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Are We Entering an Era of 
Philoaophy? 

The philosophers who met last April 
in the Western Philosophical Association 
had their attention directed to the function 
of philosophy in reconstruction. A paper 
on the subject, read in part on that occasion, 
by Alfred H. Lloyd, of the University of 
Michigan, appears in the Journal of Philoso¬ 
phy^ Psychology^ and Scientific Method for 
September ii. The article sustains the 
thesis that in the history of Christendom 
philosophy is now reaching its era of 
predominance. Till now it has been anciUa 
to theology, to mathematics and mechanics, 
to the biological sciences, and, of late, to 
psychology, anthropology, and sociology. 
Philosophy has at last won its freedom. 
Law, art, and science have in turn preceded 
philosophy in the progress of Christendom. 
Now the philosophical spirit is superseding 
the scientific. In the era of law, or institu> 
tion-buUding, the institution sought strength 
and authority in the supernatural. In 
the era of art, the Renaissance, the insti< 
tution became more candid toward the pres> 
ent world. In the recent era of science, 
the institution, formerly assertive and 
arbitrary, became only a means to an end. 
Christendom now seems, with the passing 
of dogmatism, to be entering the era of 
philosophy. 

It is the triumph of the spirit of phi¬ 
losophy rather than that of its professional 
teachers that Professor Lloyd anticipates. 
By way of explanation of the spirit of 
philosophy, he asserts that philosophy is 
essentially reconstruction, in the sense 
of something more than a mere restoration. 
It may be expressed in terms of spirituality 
and of reality. “An era of philosophy 
is one ideally of resort to first principles 
and values, and materially, of the release 
of the elements. ” 


The established order, frightened and 
resisting, finds itself between the two fires 
of the ideality of leisured thinkers, and the 
force of the agitated proletariat, both 
demanding a progressive reconstruction. 
Standpat conservatism is not less a danger 
than visionary idealism, and safety can 
only come if conservatism yields. Only 
if the institutional life is controlled by the 
philosophic spirit will it survive the test. 

In reply to the question. What is to be 
the philosophical ism of the age. Professor 
Lloyd offers a “mediate, sensuous realism.” 
Men once said that the spiritual alone is 
real, later that the rational is real, and are 
saying now that the real is the sensible. 
This progression of thought represents 
not loss but gain, as when in the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation the spirit was 
made flesh. This sensuous realism must 
be mediate, in the sense of rational, subtle, 
and sophisticated rather than naive, and 
it must be coupled with what the writer 
calls an immediate dualism. This is not 
the medieval metaphysical dualism, in 
which body and soiil dwelt in a clothed 
and constrained life and were not intimate 
with each other. With the modem removal 
of the covering and protection of custom 
and institution, a virtually nude life stands 
before experience, and soul and body, the 
spiritual and the material, are become 
inimanent in each other. The free life is 
a real and immediate struggle of body and 
sold. . 

Philosophy’s task caimot be to translate 
its realism into anarchy. It must prove 
its heritage of self-control. For self- 
control, not less than vision, constitutes 
the thinker’s power. 

Moral Ar^nmonta lor Thoiam 

F. R. Tennant discusses “Recent Moral 
Arguments for Theism” in the Edinburgh 
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Review for July. The emphasis on moral 
proofs of the existence of God goes back 
to Kant. Like Hume before him, Kant 
foxmd no proof of a God in nature apart 
from man. He groxmded the belief in God 
on man’s moral reason. Human morality 
has become the cornerstone of theistic 
theory in the view of many modem theists. 
But a change has taken place in the form 
of the argument presented. The new type 
of argument is not a simple and direct 
inference from morality to God, but pro¬ 
ceeds indirectly, and with the inclusion of 
other than moral considerations. What 
is attempted is not a complete demon¬ 
stration, but the establishment of proba¬ 
bility in a degree higher than can be attained 
for any rival theory. 

The older and direct arguments for 
theism from morality in man are briefly 
reviewed. To Kant God and immortality 
were necessary corollaries of the imperative 
of duty. Dr. Rashdall’s Theory of Good 
and Evil (1907) makes a similar inference. 
The absolute moral ideal exists in some 
mind: there must be a divine mind in 
which it can exist. But this depends on 
the old ontological fallacy which makes 
the unwarranted transition from idea to 
existence. Other writers, like Alfred Russel 
Wallace and Arthur J. Balfour, have turned 
to theistic solutions to account for the 
higher moral nature of man for which they 
And no explanation in natural selection. 
But it is pointed out that as an organ may 
be developed in response to environment 
and then adapted to other uses than those 
for which it was specially evolved, so the 
human mind, reaching advanced develop¬ 
ment, may turn its acquired powers to 
activities which have no survival-value. 
Still another attempt is made to pass 
directly from morality to God, by the as¬ 
sumption that the world is a rational world 
and there is a connection between aspiration 
and fulfilment. Mr. Tennant regards this 
as based on an ambiguity. The world may 


be rational in the sense of being intelligible, 
without being teleologically ordered. 

The more indirect moral arguments 
make man, in the language of Professor 
Pringle-Pattison, “organic in the world.” 
Huxley, observing the cruelties of nature, 
said that the cosmos was no school of virtue. 
But it is the very hardships caused by nature 
that have given man his morality. Ethical 
principles have to do with the bodily 
impulses of hunger and sex. So the 
cosmos, which has been regarded as anti¬ 
moral, is really of instrumental moral value. 
The tree is to be judged not by its roots but 
by its fruits. Nature and man are not at 
strife, but organically one. 

Again, the processes of evolution reveal 
a purpose. The teleological argument has 
been respected even by Hume and Kant. 
To Professor Sorley “the process which led 
to organic and purposive life was itself 
animated by purpose. ” This purpose with¬ 
in the cosmos is described in the statement, 
“Nature is a school of morality.” 

The conclusion that the purpose of the 
universe is moral leads the writer to theistic 
belief. This view makes it possible to 
look with equanimity upon the existence of 
evil. A “good” world may not mean a 
hedonically pleasant one, but one adapted 
to the achievement of morality. If the 
world exists for the realization of moral 
values, physical evil is the by-product of 
evolution, and moral evil is a sine qua non 
of moral goodness. 

The respective claims of pantheism 
and of pluralism, rival antitheistic theories, 
are subjected to criticism on their moral 
implications. Pantheism has no room 
either for human freedom or for a world- 
purpose: it “explains away rather than 
explains the antithesis between what is 
and what ought to be.” The pluralist 
view accounts indeed for the confused 
conflict of the world, but it fails to accoimt 
for the prevalence of order which obtains 
despite these conflicts. 
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Order points to purpose, while morality 
implies freedom. Neither monism nor 
pluralism avails to interpret these facts, 
which have a meaning only for theism. 
In seeking the explanations of what is in 
what ought to be, we are on the most 
reasonable ground yet offered by philosophy. 
Morality points to the theistic idea as 
necessary to the roxmding off of our knowl¬ 
edge of the world. 

The Fetters of Bibliolatry 

W. Garrett Horder heads his discussion 
of ‘‘The Fetter on Protestantism” in the 
Hibbert Journal for July with a pregnant 
quotation from Thomas k Kempis: “The 
Holy Spirit has liberated me from a multi¬ 
tude of opinions.” Protestantism, he as¬ 
serts, has been fettered to a book, while 
Catholicism has been fettered to a church; 
but inasmuch as the latter may change and 
the former knows no alteration, Catholicism 
has at least theoretically a possibility of 
movement which Protestantism has not. 
The progressive Protestant teacher is 
hindered in his work by the clamors of 
those who want “a whole Bible,” and the 
progress of truth is retarded by the still 
prevailing bibliolatry of Protestantism. 
This situation is not due to the book itself, 
which provides safeguards against it, but 
is the result of misinterpretation. St. 
Paul and Jesus did not assert these claims 
for the Book which are made tests of the 
faith by many today. This doctrine of 
the final authority of Scripture has been 
the cause of untold anxiety to earnest 
people. While the real problems of re¬ 
ligion lie in nature and in man, many have 
been exercising themselves about difficult 
texts. Dr. Horder testifies from the ex¬ 
perience of a long ministry that the per¬ 
plexities people are asking to have solved 
have to do with Scripture passages, and 
arise on the assumption of infallibility in 
the written instead of in the living word 
within. The “Diary of a Church-goer,” 


written by Lord Courtney, is dted as an 
example of the ethical revolt against 
unedifying passages of Scripture which were 
read in church as if they constituted ulti¬ 
mate authority. 

The terrible “decrees” of the West¬ 
minster Confession are based on Romans, 
chapter 8, where Paul is reflecting rabbinical 
notions, out of which he elsewhere escapes. 
People sxiffer from the reading of such 
passages when they exalt the written word 
above the inward spirit. Christ did not 
write and never promised his followers 
a book. He continually promised them a 
spirit. He did not originate the spirit, 
but when he was departing from his fol¬ 
lowers he threw them back upon that 
inward energy which had always been in 
operation. His presence outwardly could 
not go on forever, but this normal process 
of the spirit could go on forever. 

The New Testament is the first-fruits of 
the spirit in the church. But its record of 
facts and their sequence below the plane 
of inspiration. Its inspiration consists of 
those deeper elements of insight by which 
the facts are made to flash out upon us 
their spiritual meaning. In this sense the 
Bible is the fans et origo of our faith. But 
the close of the Canon is not the close of 
inspiration, any more than the end of the 
classic period marks*the conclusion of all 
literature. Modem men have experienced 
the same t3rpes of inspiration as the Hebrew 
prophets. The New Testament is not an 
end but a beginning. 

The failure to recognize this has cost 
the church the losses incident to the strug¬ 
gle between science and religion. If the 
church had not preferred the statements 
of Genesis to those which the Creator 
wrote in the strata of the earth, its in¬ 
fluence today would have been much wider 
and deep>er. 

Jesus was so wise as not to ordain a book, 
but to commit his kingdom to the guidance 
of the spirit. 
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The Rapproohement of Jndaiam and 
Chriatianity 

That able representative of liberal 
Judaism, Claude G. Montefiore, in a 
lecture to soldiers on “Modem Judaism,” 
published in the Hibbert Journal for July, 
pleads for a mutual recognition between 
Judaism and Christianity as “kindred 
pathways to common goals.” He en¬ 
deavors to dispel some of the causes of the 
misimderstanding of Judaism by Christians. 
There are, he finds, three common mistakes 
about Judaism, all with some color of fact 
to support them, but mistakes, nevertheless. 
One is that Judaism consists of a lot of 
practices without beliefs. A Jew who so 
interprets his religion is one from whom the 
true spirit of Judaism is departed. Another 
misjudgment is regarding the Jew’s faith 
in the Old Testament. But it must be 
asked: To what in the Old Testament, 
with all its variety, is modem Judaism 
vitally related? It is not vitally related 
to everything in the Old Testament, good, 
bad, and indifferent. Nor has it stopped 
short with the Old Testament and confined 
its religion to what is there contained. For 
instance, the Old Testament has no doctrine, 
only late hints, of a future life. But 
modem Judaism inherits this belief from 
the period before Christ subsequent to 
the latest Old Testament books. Indeed, 
Christianity seems to have retained more 
of the lower and primitive conceptions of 
Old Testament religion than has Judaism, 
e.g., that of blood atonement. The selec¬ 
tion of the highest elements of Old Testa¬ 
ment religion and the rejection of the baser 
ones characterize both orthodox and liberal 
Judaism today. 

Further, modem Judaism has a definite 
kinship with Christianity. This is due for 
one reason to the fact that the hero of the 
gospel was a Jew, and his teaching was 
Judaism. His Judaism rose above the Old 
Testament average, but so does that of the 
modem Jew, who has no opposition to 


offer to the criticisms made by Jesus in the 
Sermon on the Mount. The church, on 
its part, has never let the Old Testament go. 
It has suffered from Old Testament ideas of 
the supernatural, e.g., in the burning of 
witches, but it has gained through the 
social message of the prophets and the 
piety of the Psalter. The Christian liter¬ 
ature of England has been profoundly 
influenced by the Old Testament. 

The doctrine of God of modem Judaism 
and that of Christianity are very similar, 
notwithstanding the trinitarian form of 
Christian theology. Ethically the two are 
essentially the same. The differences on 
salvation, and on the relation of love and 
righteousness in God have been over¬ 
emphasized. They offer a common ideal 
of human action. Judaism is not a system 
of injunctions and prohibitions. The Pen¬ 
tateuch is not the Law, but its symbol, to 
the modem Jew—the symbol of what 
Wordsworth worshiped in his “Ode to 
Duty. ” Jews should not regard Christian¬ 
ity as false where it differs from their 
position, nor should Christians believe that 
Judaism was a mere preparation for Chris¬ 
tianity which is now superseded. Let 
each regard the other as a living religion, 
contributing to the religious synthesis of 
the future. 

The Primate of Sweden Diacnaaea a 
Snpemational Church 

Archbishop Soderblom of Upsala, Pri¬ 
mate of Sweden, proposes a supemational 
church in a contribution to the Contemporary 
Review for September. He addresses him¬ 
self to the problem of recovering the unity 
lost at the Reformation. The medieval 
theocracy was succeeded by sovereign 
states and nations. This was a necessary 
development, but not final. A larger unity 
with the subordination of each part to the 
whole must now be worked out, or civiliza¬ 
tion will be lost in the mutual destmction 
of its component parts. National life was 
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an important stage, furthering culture and 
fostering delicate inner peculiarities. Evil 
influences entered in and changed the kindly 
home, once freely open to all honest guests 
and good neighbors, into a school of self- 
sufficiency, or an ambush craftily prepared 
with hostile intent. 

The church has been infected by nation¬ 
alism, at times succumbing to the tempta¬ 
tion of setting up the supremacy of the 
temporal community and its policy as idols 
to be worshiped. Consequently the national 
churches have fallen largely into ill repute. 
Yet they have done much in the sphere of 
veUgion and compare favorably with either 
Rome or democratic Congregational units. 

But the church’s mission is supemational 
and its note must be universal. During 
the awful struggle of the world-war millions 
of souls have clung to the thought of a 
community of mankind in right and justice 
as to a plank of safety on a sea of despair. 
Now the supemational code of justice is 
being warped by weakness and passion, 
and by the power of mammon. Christian¬ 
ity alone can strengthen the bonds of 
brotherhood and unity among the nations. 

In order, however, to unite the nations 
the church must first of all bring about the 
unity of its own various sections. The 
organization must also find a common 
channel of utterance for Christianity gen¬ 
erally. Rome has invited all to enter into 
the fold and thus make for Catholicity. 
But spiritual freedom cannot make such 
a saaifice for outward institutional unity. 
There must be an evangelical Catholicity 
which will allow the various religious 
communities to retain their creeds and 
organizations undisturbed, but at the same 
time serve and strengthen the cause of 
spiritual unity, each different section mak¬ 
ing its own contribution to the common 
heritage of faith, worship, and the ideal 
of life and of the future. 

The archbishop proposes an ecumenical 
council representing the whole of Christen¬ 


dom, so constmcted that it can speak on 
behalf of Christendom, guiding, warning, 
strengthening, praying, in the common 
religious, moral, and social matters of man¬ 
kind. It should be composed partly by 
the appointment of men sp>ecially qualified, 
partly by election on broad democratic 
lines. This ecumenical coxmdl should not 
be invested with any external authority, 
but should have and gain its influence ac¬ 
cording to the degree in which it was able 
to act as a spiritual power. It should speak, 
not ex cathedra, but from the depths of the 
Christian conscience. 

The Greatest of Theae la Gonaeienoe 

Edward Farwell Hayward, in the Har¬ 
vard Theological Review for July,’ has a 
worth-while contribution to the literature 
of religious criticism, under the title “The 
R,econstruction in Religion. ” Religion has 
been and, Mr. Hayward believes, will con¬ 
tinue to be mediated by an institution. The 
church, like man himself, has three sides 
to its nature, the intellectual or dogma, 
the spiritual or devotion, and the bodily 
or discipline. In aU three of these there 
has been constant development, but this 
has been mainly noticeable in dogma. 
Dogma is like a cornerstone which has been 
buried out of sight. Calvinism, Wesleyan- 
ism, or Unitarianism have ceased to suggest 
a scheme of doctrines, and now signify an 
atmosphere or climate of the soul, which 
we may find congenial or otherwise. The 
readjustments of the age are making for a 
simplification of Christ’s teachings. Race 
and nation cease to be dividing lines. What 
hope is left for denominationalism foimded 
upon difference of opinion ? 

Theology is not so important as the 
emotions it helps to create. What is 
needed is not only a new theology but a 
new kind of theology, “a theology which 
exists as a fertile soil for the fruits of the 
spirit. ” Dogma does not offer any obstruc¬ 
tion, when with Francis G. Peabody we 
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regard faith as a way of walking rather 
than a way of talking. The spirit of 
liberal religion has been vindicating itself 
in the war, where rabbi, priest, and minister 
shared in religious tasks. 

In the adjustments of the future, worship 
and discipline will have to be considered 
as well as theology. These demands have 
not been so far met by Liberalism. Unitari- 
anism has, it is true, produced choice 
hymns, but it has not evolved a devotional 
life comparable to its intellectual strength. 
It must learn to move people, “and the 
pathway to the motive is the emotive.” 
The church must pass from the higher 
criticism which has too long engaged its 
attention to the higher creation which is 
now possible. To obtain a richer worship 
High Church parties appear in Unitarianism 
both in England and in America. 

But while beauty of worship Is siirely 
needed, what is needed still more is a 
rehabilitation of conscience. A French 
soldier has pointed out, in criticism of the 
church, that the army does not spend its 
time speculating about its military duties. 
One of the things made clear by recent 
events is the need of a new moral imperative. 
In free America a national conscience has 
been bom, due largely to the patient work 
of the church in days gone by. Yet the 
individual conscience has broken down. 
Men have used the church as they used 
the state, to get what they could out of it. 
But as in the state so in the church there 
are latent possibilities of a new discipline. 
Conscience must be defined in terms of 
social responsibility. Conscience, as hith¬ 
erto xmderstood, has made cowards and 
community slackers of many. There must 
arise a new religious conscience to match 
the civil conscience that has been evoked 
by the war. The church must concentrate 
all her energies on the moral caU to arms. 
“Till conscience is enthroned again it is 
useless to reconstmct theology or to enrich 
worship or to revive religion. ” 


Irreaponaible Open-mindedneaa 

In a satirical article by Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., in the Unpartisan Review for 
July-September, 1919, it is charged that the 
present generation, while intent upon 
“proving aU things,” is regardless of 
“holding fast that which is good.” The 
open-mindedness which characterizes a type 
of radical publication and is affected by the 
youth of today is directed only toward 
the future and is neglectful of the past. 
There is no recognition of human achieve¬ 
ments in the past and no charity for humani¬ 
ty’s past shortcomings. The only resource 
possessed by modem youth is the conviction 
that the past haa been aU wrong and that 
the future wiU be aU right. The only 
program is one of demolition; there is no 
positive plan. Indeed, on the sweeping 
away of the past, the future wiU, in this 
view, take care of itself, since the new 
generation wiU possess the new social mind. 
Expectancy becomes the guide of life. 

The mind, so ostentatiously open, 
reveals itself on search to be equaUy empty, 
and this not from lack of intelligence but 
from choice. It is consciously kept empty 
to preserve its openness. The new ideas 
entertained find no older ones present to 
attach themselves to. Where there are no 
principles or prejudices there is no test for 
new ideas. It is a condition of progress 
that the mind should contain something 
that is valued with which the value of new 
views may be compared. To mock or 
ignore the travails of mankind for coxmtless 
years is monstrous inhumanity, like the 
behavior of children fox-trotting a week 
after their father’s death. 

Mr. Mather regards the present-day 
open-mindedness as a degraded form of the 
dilettantism of the previous generation. 
“The professionaUy open-minded person 
of today is noisy, fretful, hasty, and whoUy 
uncivilized. His fickleness he vaunts as a 
virtue and he respects nothing but the day 
after tomorrow. 
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Cliiiia*a Economic Problems and 
Chriatian Miaaionary Effort 

In the Chinese Recorder for August, 
Julian Arnold has written pertinent sugges¬ 
tions about missionary enterprise in China 
for the formative years of new economic 
adventure. Western industrial ideals are 
rapidly taking the place of the Chinese 
medieval industrial life. China’s society 
is being overwhelmed by this industrialism. 
Its people are gifted with a mechanical 
instinct and are learning rapidly. No 
caste exists. The differences of status are 
largely those of opportunity. With the 
incoming of this new economic r6gime 
there is grave need for a collateral of 
education. Those millions of China will 
struggle through the Western agonies of 
ill-adjusted labor conditions if proper 
social legislation and social ideals are not 
promptly introduced. “ Thousands of boys, 
girls, men, and women are employed in the 
textile factories, and, with but few excep¬ 
tions, with little consideration for sanitation, 
hours of labor, age limitations, or the 
physical or moral well-being of the oper¬ 
atives. ” 

In the changing era old traditions are 
being scrapped. The influence of her 
wholesome family life is being threatened. 
To stabilize her life by the helpful influence 
of a large agricultural population, China 
needs modem transportation, railroads 
that will relate all sections with the sea, 
and give access to Central Asia, if such can 
be done without political complications. 
Railroads would make accessible vast 
fertile areas. At present six-sevenths of 
the people are crowded into one-third of its 
area. This changing life with its problems 
is a vigorous challenge to the missionary 
forces in China. Are these alive to these 


new conditions ? If they rise to the 
opportunities of the time, they will bring 
results commensurate with millions of 
dollars of money which the friends of the 
West invest in this cause and who crown 
these gifts with their sympathy. If they 
fail to grip the situation now, they may 
fall out of the race in a few decades and be 
reduced to an inconsequential factor. 
They must look farther ahead than the 
church and mission school of a few decades 
ago. These Chinese, receptive to the 
West, have no prejudice against Chris¬ 
tianity. Can the West give Christian 
direction to this flood of industrial life? 

The hope lies in the indirect method of 
molding Chinese leadership. Missionary 
societies must concentrate their efforts 
at this point—to locate every kind of 
wholesome leadership in all phases of the 
country’s life and mold it. This is a big 
job and requires big men and women. 
Work by women, broad-minded, strong in 
character, will appeal to those fine, strong, 
patriotic women of China. Training these 
to be the leaders of their sex will be as vital 
a factor as any in this coming industrial 
environment. Noble service has been done 
by the missionaries of the past. This 
constructive era calls for a broad-minded 
and sympathetic xmderstanding of China’s 
whole life. A broader training is required 
than under the old laissez faire method of 
individual training. It will be necessaiy 
to improve the work of the language 
schools in which instruction be provided in 
Chinese institutions, history, literature, 
geography, and economic developments 
xmder competent instructors. This new 
task must not be handicapped by men who 
have fallen into the ruts of another day. 
The potential leadership, selected in the 
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West for the critical Christian work of 
China, will need every co-operation from 
those now in China. It is vital that these 
older leaders be large of mind and heart. 
Duplication and waste and lack of unity are 
still in evidence in spite of movement in the 
other direction. The application of strong 
modem business organization is greatly 
needed. Missionaries should gain a larger 
knowledge of each other’s work by visitation. 
Their vacation in the hot season should have 
a program of good music, recreation, and 
the voice of leaders who would contribute 
wise counsel for the religious and educa¬ 
tional leadership of this developing China. 

Japan and Chriatian MiBaionariaa 
to China 

Kenneth Scott Latourette, in the Chinese 
Recorder for August, urges a better under¬ 
standing of Japan and her problems on the 
part of missionaries to China. If they 
should drift into an unintelligent partisan¬ 
ship they would handicap the beneficial 
Christian work in Japan and Korea. The 
Christian missionaries are to protest against 
evil, but they need a complete understanding 
of conditions that call out such a protest. 
No doubt individual Japanese and the 
Tokyo government have done grave in¬ 
justice to China. Japan finds herself in a 
difficult position. Her place in the Far 
East reveals that the very life of the island 
depends upon an open door into China 
for her commerce. Events for seventy 
years have taught her to rely on her strong 
right arm in maintaining that open door 
rather than the promises of the Occident. 
Thus, no doubt, she seemed to be at times 

RELIGIOUS 

In the Rural Church School 

The Rural Manhood for September 
has Professor Allan Hoben’s church school 
paper, recently presented before the 
convention of the Religious Education 


grasping and selfish. But the missionary 
has often heard but one side of the story 
and, while partly true, it has had some 
strong earmarks of prejudice. 

What is to be the missionary’s attitude ? 
The question must be faced. Sometimes 
it will be wise to avoid direct dealing while 
he ascertains the elements of justice and 
friendliness for the solution of the problem. 
He is a promoter of these. At times he 
may be called to protest injustice and, if 
such protest fails, to bring the matter to 
the attention of the world. His first duty, 
however, is an understanding of the Japa¬ 
nese, their history, spirit, institutions, 
problems, and ideals. He must know 
public opinion and governmental activity 
on the island. A few good books as those 
by Brinkley, Gulick, Hombeck, and Mitford 
are of value. The New East is a good 
monthly for contemporary opinion. An 
extended visit to Japan will greatly aid a 
better understanding of Japan. 

In addition the missionary can aid in 
the solution of this intricate problem by 
promoting an educational intelligence of 
Japan on the part of the Chinese by teaching 
in the middle and higher schools of the 
mission a fair xmderstanding of Japan and 
her life-interests. Perhaps he can promote 
helpful social intercoiurse between the two 
peoples as the gatherings of the Chinese 
and Japanese at the summer conferences 
of the American Christian Student Move¬ 
ment. It is the task of the missionary to 
cultivate each, to be neither pro-Japanese 
nor pro-Chinese, but to unite the nobler 
aspiration of both in a world-purpose that 
bears the kingdom quality. 

EDUCATION 

Association at Detroit. Preparation for 
Christian citizenship is the church’s call 
to teach civics. The legal recognition of 
the church as partner with the state in se¬ 
curing that individual and moral integrity— 
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the basis of democracy—surges upon her 
the duty of throwing the light of religion 
upon specific civic duties. The general re- 
spoilse to war-time welfare work through 
a battalion of organizations has left people 
unified and alert. The civic appropriation 
of this spirit is awaited. A generous recog¬ 
nition of the church by the government 
in carrying out its plans has prepared the 
way for a larger co-operation. Religious 
education needs the concrete task of a 
dvic application of its principles to counter¬ 
balance its former remoteness. 

True, the school has been looked upon 
by many as the logical social center, and 
it is urgent that the church give its inspira¬ 
tion and practical aid to this great agent 
of democracy. The active championship of 
every good partner in achieving the life 
of the kingdom will eliminate that destruc¬ 
tive jealousy of school, grange, lodge, and 
dub, and will bring to these a nobler excel¬ 
lence in service. It, however, must not 
be forgotten that the rural church and 
Simday school are the original and most 
prevalent social centers of rural life, giving 
them a strategic position in providing 
within the rural community its own leader¬ 
ship. The largest contribution to dtizen- 
ship can be made through the boys and 
girls who are to be the rural leaders of 
tomorrow. First essentials are the feeling 
of good fortune in being in the country 
and a seeing awareness of what the country 
really is. The important items of method 
are the observation, appreciation, and inter¬ 
pretation of what is immediate to the child, 
description by the pupil, experimental 
action, and the co-operation of civil author¬ 
ities. Flowers, trees, birds, crops, cattle, 
roads, weather conditions, machinery, fences, 
brooks, telephone posts, and every other 
item of environment are part of the materials 
of religious education and objects of civic 
improvement. The Bible is distinctly rural 
and its concurrent reading with the great 
book of Nature will bring home the intimate 


relationship of the Creator and his co¬ 
workers. Working and waiting with him 
through production is the lesson of accoimt- 
ability to God, an essential for the whole 
of life. Closely allied with this experience 
of God is a copartnership with one's fellows. 
Individualism, the temptation of a large 
independence of occupation, must give 
way to the extension of that loyalty and 
co-operation so noble in rural family life, 
to the whole community. Teaching the 
effect of weed seeds, blowing from a dirty 
farm to the clean farm of a neighbor, may 
bring home to boys and girls the interde¬ 
pendence of the rural commimity and point 
the way to concrete action in this and the 
host of allied phases of citizenship. The 
relating of the weed inspector, the county 
agricultural agent,^ the superintendent of 
schools, and other experts to the child in 
understanding the application of the Golden 
Rule is the task of the church school and 
the way to vital Christian citizenship. The 
extension of co-operative enterprise in 
material gains and social life gives significant 
materials for religious education and reli¬ 
gious co-operation. 

Yield comes up for moral review. It 
emphasizes the productive value of the 
citizen to the state and the best possible 
husbanding of God's resources in soil and 
forest for the present and future generations. 
The home, its equipment, manners, spirit, 
and other details should be canvassed by 
the boys and girls. Comparison of home 
and farm with other homes and farms in 
community and coimty as to efficiency and 
highest welfare is a source of fruitful study. 
A Christian interpretation in concrete 
manner of the highest ideals for rural life 
is an assurance of Christian citizenship. 

Some Educational Ideala lor 
the Church 

Psychology has become a business propo¬ 
sition. The army and navy psychological 
tests weathered subsequent experience. 
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The therapeutic and economic value of 
this science is undoubted. It cannot fail 
to have great educational value. It means 
that if the church is to do work of permanent 
value she must have a religious education 
based on scientific principles. Nor need we 
fear from such the freezing-point in religious 
experience. True scientific principles in¬ 
clude the warm wealth of the hiunan heart 
while securing progress by utilizing the 
definite habits of the human spirit. In the 
Anglican Theological Review for October 
Lester Bradner places some definite educa¬ 
tional ideals before the church. 

While not leaving undone the task of 
today, the dominant thought of clergy 
and leaders must be how best to train for 
the church of tomorrow, thus exercising 
the Lord’s patience in getting fruitage. 
This thought must shape the curricula of 
seminaries and produce a teaching ministry 
rather than just that small group who spe¬ 
cialize in religious education. The church 
school is not a secondary department of 
a minister’s work but a parish focus to 
and from which wider educational processes 
proceed. One of the first needs is a standard 
system of religious education for a large 
group of churches in place of the present 
hodgepodge of immature methods of the 
individual churches. This principle has 
done much for public education. Some 
such S3rstem would arrest the waste in 
changing residence by.taking up the work 
from the point it had reached in the pupil’s 
recent church school. A definite standard 
would increase the competency of teachers 
and put the power of solidarity behind a 
vital educational program. The materials 
could be gathered co-operatively by the 
churches of a large group imder expert 
leadership. It might work from small 
groups under a religious educational expert 
co-operating with others till a standard 
for the whole diocese was in action. 

The German system presented biblical 
facts and was barren in fruitage because it 


stopped there. We too have failed in 
past years at this point. We need to teach 
toward action those vitalizing truths about 
God and hiunan life. The church school, 
in planning a program of activity, can fuse 
the training of Sunday with the programs of 
parish societies, guilds, clubs, and other 
organizations. Christian experience for the 
child can gain the vantage points of the 
gospel of Jesus for the tasks of life only 
under supervision in action. 

The Attractione of the Minietry to 
the College Man of Today 

The attractions of the ministry are not 
what they were yesterday. He has lost 
much of his prestige as a scholar, for there 
are many other well-educated men in the 
community. The lowering of educational 
requirements in so many exceptional cases 
and the taking over of men for the sake of 
expediency from organizations requiring 
little or nothing in the way of educational 
requirements goes far to lower the standard 
of a noble profession, whOe the medical 
and other professions are raising their 
standards. The awe and deference toward 
the minister of less modem days have largely 
passed. He is hired and dismissed as the 
oiganist when he fails to fill the pews and 
collection plates. Many of the former 
functions of the church, as education and 
charities, have become secularized. All 
this tends to prejudice the college man. 
Then too he is repelled by the pettiness of 
many a sectarian emphasis, especially if he 
has seen Jews, Catholics, and Protestants, 
the imited force of forty nationalities, d3dng 
for the cause of liberty. He is repelled by a 
puny and negative ethic. He wants to 
solve the problems of international organiza¬ 
tions and social justice with the driving 
power of the Christian religion. The world 
needs this religious d3mamic. She is still 
the inspiration and support of those great 
agencies that have come forth from her, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., schoob, colleges. 
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and the multiplied charities. Dr. Thomas 
S. McWilliams, in Religious Education for 
August, finds attractions in the ministry 
for college men—^for the college man who 
refuses to sell his life for money, but 
who has heard the Master’s claim that he 
who would be greatest must serve most. If 
he sees this in a profession rather than in a 
bminess life he learns that the legal pro¬ 
fession is overcrowded, and that there are 
120,000 doctors in the medical profession 
of this country already. 

The appeal to the ministry is in terms 
of hundreds of vacant churches at home 
and the need of ministration to unhappy 
millions abroad. The church will give 
him a respectable maintenance, and if he 


is a gifted preacher an appreciative people 
may give him a good salary. Religion is 
the deepest fact in human nature. He is 
the leader of the group in worship, religious 
inspiration, and service. He is privileged 
to lead men to Christ’s imderstanding of 
God and as a social engineer to apply the 
gospel of Jesus to the urgent problems in 
our midst. He can be a knight-errant in 
the promotion of justice and brotherhood, 
the helper in crushing crises, the healer of 
woimds. As a preacher of the religion of 
Jesus with intelligence and passion, the 
minister makes one of the greatest contribu¬ 
tions to the cause of civilization. In the 
consecrated performance of this task he eats 
meat that the worldling knows not. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Ghnreh of Today 

In the Anglican Theological Review for 
October, Vida D. Scudder suggests active 
attitudes for the church in these days of 
revolution and reconstruction. The church 
must quicken its step to '‘keep abreast 
of truth.” The church has tried to live 
up to the ideal of laige service in healing, 
feeding, and reforming. She inspires her 
children by the thousands to dedicate 
themselves to social service. She was 
convinced that it was wrong to be impatient 
and that sudden change was dangerous. 
But history is apparently in a hurry, and 
the church must safeguard change by direct¬ 
ing it. She is called to reveal to men 
eternal life in the midst of time to cojje 
with necessary earthly change and re¬ 
adjustment, never so needed as now. 
The Christian religion, to maintain the 
driving and solving power of God in human 
life, requires an ever new application. It 
is the church’s privilege to capture each 
new opportunity of history. She restricted 
the passions of the fighting baron of feudal¬ 
ism while producing the specialized medieval 
saint; she made the best of the bad bargain 


of capitalistic control by entreating gen¬ 
erosity and efficiency with honor, not using 
the liberty of laissez faire as a cloak for 
oppression. We now face the new order 
of industrial democracy. It is urgent that 
in the face of this emergent life both great 
struggling groups have the Christian gospel’s 
message of justice, self-giving, and love. 
She must inspire the privileged classes, 
from whom control is slipping, with the 
high joy of Christian sacrifice, for the law 
of the cross claims men in economic life. 
Let this hour of seeming defeat be to them 
the hour of real emancipation. 

To the working groups let her bear that 
suggestion of the new league for industrial 
democracy: "The church is to preach the 
will of Jesus Christ, not only to the passing 
era of selfish competition and industrial 
mastership, but also to the emerging demo¬ 
cratic order. We recognize that the mere 
transfer of social control from a self-seeking 
few to a self-seeking many would in itself 
be of no benefit to the world and no honor 
to‘ God.” Those to whom the balance of 
power is passing are far from ready for it. 
On the way to the commonwealth of God 
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great moral dangers loom before us. The 
church should be more at home than Lenin 
in developing standards of self-control and 
integrity. “Not a Marxian, not an I.W.W., 
but feels himself fighting for the freedom of 
all humanity; and while he may not be one 
whit more unselfish than his capitalistic 
brother, his basic assiunption should make 
it easy for the church to strengthen him 
in the severe disciplines necessary for men 
who are to lead the world toward brother¬ 
hood. ” The church can increase her 
notoriously slight influence among the 
working classes if she wishes. From proved 
friends they will take anything, but not 
from neutrals, still less from censors and 
enemies. She must prove her friendship 
in terms of democratic behavior, and un¬ 
afraid, face a frightened world with the 
faith and steadfastness of the Master. 

A Liaymaii*B Dia^oaia of Certain 
Chnreh Aohea 

Mr. James B. Scott, in the Methodist 
Review for September-October, remarks 
that there is a generous proportion of meek 
and mild men in the church, but a great 
lack of red-blooded venturesome men. As 
the “scourge of God” infused red blood into 
the effete fifth-century church, indirectly, 
his successor may accomplish the same 
for the church of the twentieth century. 
The John and Peter types have prevailed 
in the Methodist church, the latter, impul¬ 
sive and impressionable and lacking depth 
and stability; the former, loving and moved 
by feeling of a deeper and lasting kind. 
It needs more Pauls, men of action. Peter 
and John were men of action but not the 
carefully planned, sustained, practical, tri¬ 
umphant action of Paul. We need more 
men like Thomas, the “show me” men 
who want to understand thoroughly the 
why of it all. We need these red bloods, 
recruited from the forefront of labor, 
industrial enterprise, strugglers for great 


causes, the men who were “over there” 
and that battalion of caring souls who 
probe the depths of life, and who fearlessly 
and tactfully apply their convictions. 
God used the Y.M.C.A. mightily because 
those men of the Paul temperament realized 
more than a half-century ago the necessity 
of ministering to the whole man—giving 
earnest direction to all his legitimate 
interests, and when the crisis came their 
organization was ready. The whole gospel 
filled that legion of huts to overflowing. 
The church must find the method of the 
whole gospel and save the whole man and 
the whole social order. New national 
groupings in the “nascent state” afford 
vast opportunities for the church. 

Ideals are mightier than high explosives. 
The dreams of Frederick prussianized Ger¬ 
many—and almost the rest of the world. 
But vaster dreams of world-democracy 
moved red-blooded men to the supreme 
sacrifices that wiped out the threat of baser 
motives. Sacrifice, service, and love were 
deemed utopian when Josiah Strong stated 
his three laws of the kingdom, but in the 
welter of war these three were the most 
practical works we had. These principles 
must become practical in our politics, 
business, our whole social order or we cannot 
be intrusted with the power of modem 
inventions and forms of organization. 
Our driving task is such great kingdom 
business. We are too much engaged in an 
individual rescue work which we might 
make largely unnecessary. The salvation 
of the individual, the keynote of the 
Protestant Reformation, is taught as 
almost the sole function of the church. 
We must save man’s environment under 
the leadership of Jesus that it may speak 
the Master’s message to the little child 
from every nook and comer of life, “that 
every child in the world may have a Chris¬ 
tian home, a Christian education, and a 
chance to develop the best that is in him. ” 
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ChriftUnity in Histoiy. A Study of Rolicioot 

Derolopmont. By J. Vernon Bartlet and 

A. J. Carlyle. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 

Pp. xxH-6i3. $4.00. 

In view of the many histories of Christianity 
which have been written, the publication of a 
new book in this field needs special justification. 
The authors of the present volume are well 
aware of this fact. Consequently they have 
dealt with their subject in a somewhat \musual 
way. They have not attempted to present a 
statistically complete accoimt of the church as an 
institution, nor mive they endeavored to give a 
detailed history of Christian doctrine. Imtead 
of aiming at an exhaustive summary of data, 
they have chosen those items which seemed to 
them most important and most t)^ical, whether 
belonging in the sphere of ethics, ritual, doctrine, 
or organization. In their choice of topics they 
have had especially in mind the interests and 
problems of men today who raise questions 
regarding the true nature and genius of Chris> 
tianity. The ideal has been to sketch the 
development as a whole, and to exhibit more 
especially those historical influences which 
shap^ the course of the development. 

^e entire history of Christianity is divided 
into four main periods: the beginnings, ancient, 
medieval, and modem. Yet these periods are 
not viewed in isolation from one another, but 
are merely treated as convenient labels to desig¬ 
nate successive stages in one continuous process. 
The notion of gradual development is applied 
with an especially healthful emphasis to the 
interpretation of the reformation movements. 
In the allotment of space it would seem at first 
that a disproportionate amount had been given 
to the ancient period, to which about half the 
entire volume has been devoted. This arrange¬ 
ment is justified on the ground that the cmef 
detennin^ factors in the entire history of 
Christianity emerged during this period. True 
as this may be, imdoubtedl^ many readers will 
regret that m<^em Christianity in particular 
should have been presented so briefly. But all 
in all the book is a valuable contribution to the 
interpretation of Christianity’s history. 


St. Ambrose **On the Mysteries” and the 
Treatise on the Sacraments by an Unknown 
Author. Translated by T. Thompson. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. H. Srawley. New York: Macmillan, 
1919. Pp. 143 * $1.25. 

Students interested in the liturgical side of 
church history will find this book particularly 
valuable. Ambrose’s treatise on the mysteries 


was already available in English translation 
in the library of Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers. 
But that series did not contain the anonymous 
work “On the Sacraments.” Now both of 
these important documents are published in 
convenient form in an excellent translation and 
prefaced by a brief but adequate introduction. 


Asoka. By James M. Macphail. New York: 

Oxford University Press [n.d.]. Pp. 88. 

I0.60. 

This is an early number of what promises 
to be a valuable series, entitled “The Heriti^ 
of India.” The series is designed to furnish 
the general reader inexpensive but reliable books 
covering the history and culture of India. 
While the writers are Christians, the ideal of 
the editors is, “ever3rthing must be scholarly 
and everything must be sympathetic.” In 
accordance with this aim, the career and signifi¬ 
cance of Asoka have been described, not in 
terms of mere leg^d, but on the basis of the 
most reliable historical data available for modem 
historical scholarship. 


The Lautiac History of Palladius. By W. K. 

Lowther Clarke. New York: Macmillan, 

1918. Pp. 188. $2.00. 

An important document of early Christian 
monasticism is here placed at the disposal of 
the general reader. Introductory matters are 
discussed briefly but sufl^ciently, and the transla¬ 
tion is made from the critical text of Butler. 
The book is one of the most useful niunbers in 
the popular series “Translations of Christian 
Literature.” 


The Early Christian Books. A Short Introduc¬ 
tion to Christian Litoratnro to the Middle of 
the Second Century. By William John 
Ferrar. New York: Macmillan, 1919. 
Pp. xixH-io8. ss. 6 d. 

This title is misleading; it should have been, 
“The Early Christian Books Not Included in 
the New Testament.” The author’s survey 
embraces the apostolic Fathers, early gnostic 
writings, a few apocryphal books, the Odes of 
Solomon, Justin Martyr, Aristides, and Tatian. 
The historical setting of the several documents 
is explained, brief summaries of their contents 
are given, and some citations are made from the 
more important passages. As a popular intro¬ 
duction to a body of literature which certainly 
deserves to be better known by the general 
reader, the book should render exceUent service. 
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The Style end Literary Method of Luke. 
I. The Diction of Luke and Acta. By 
Henry J. Cadbury. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1919. Pp. 72. $1.25. 

This pamphlet is an incisive criticism of 
the oft-repeated assumption that the author 
of Luke-Acts employed a distinctly medical 
terminology. Professor Cadbury demonstrates 
very clearly that Luke’s style shows no more 
evidence of medical training and interest than 
does the language of Lucian or other writers 
of the same period, who are definitely known 
not to have b^ physicians. 


The World-View of the Fourth Gospel: A 

Genetic Study. By Thomas Wearing. Chi¬ 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1918. 

Pp. 74. $0.79. 

Recognizing the fundamental importance 
of one’s world-view for the interpretation of 
one’s religion, Mr. Wearing studies the distinc¬ 
tive world-view of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel as an aid to the imderstanding of this 
New Testament book. The point of approach 
is historical and genetic. A survey of pre- 
Christian Hellenistic thinking furnkhes the 
setting for a more ^cific examination of 
Johannine thinking. The main body of the 
essay is an exposition of the origin, structure, 
and destiny of the Johannine universe, and man’s 
place therein. This is followed by a brief com¬ 
parison of the world-view of the Fourth Gospel 
with that of other New Testament writings. 

The Religion of IsraeL By George A. Barton. 

New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 283. 

$2.00. 

The Religious Science and Literature 
Series” distinguishes itself in the publication of 
The Religion of Israel by Professor Barton, a 
veteran author in the fidd of Semitic studies. 
Dr. Barton’s objective was to provide an 
attractive, authoritative, and readaible manual 
for college undergraduates, and incidentally to 
furnish a handy compendium of the religion of 
Israel for semipopular consumption. He attains 
all objectives and makes the reading public his 
debtor. With due consideration for his par¬ 
ticular proup of readers he does not fill his text 
with citations of authorities and views of 
scholars but gives his own estimates of (ques¬ 
tions, taking in most cases a safe middle 
gound. The fcK3tnotes have sufficient material 
to send the ciritical reader on quests for **more 
light,” and the small group of “Topics for 
Further Study” at the close of each chapter 
supplement abundantly the material of the 
tex^roper. 

Tnis method has its limitations, however, 
in that some vital questions are too much open 


to allow of positive statements. One notices 
this in the assumption of Budde’s Kenite hy¬ 
pothesis to account for the origin of the religion 
of Israel, and the conclusion that the growth 
of the etMcal element was made possible by the 
fact that Yahweh was related to his worshipers 
not by kinship but by contract. But when he 
skates on thin ice, as in the assuming of Sen¬ 
nacherib’s second invasion of Judah, he deftly 
points out the opinionative nature of the 
n3rpothesis. 

The first part of the book constitutes a 
brief review of the reli^on of Israel in outline, 
from the discussion of its possible origin to its 
crystallization in the legalism of Judaism. The 
opening chapter, “The Semitic Background,” 
apparently a brief summary of the authoi^s 
Sketch of Semitic Origins, is a particularly goM 
introduction to the atmosj^ere from ¥^ch 
Israel’s religion emerged. The latter part of 
the book is compost of chapters on special 
features of the religion which call for supple¬ 
mental treatment, as “Angels and Demons,” 
“The Jewish Dispersion,” etc. Among these 
chapters one stands out as particularly good, 
“The Hopes of the Apocalyptists.” TWs is 
as informing r^um6 of apocalypticism in 
Israel, its rise, aim, and spmt. His selection of 
the Books of Enoch and Daniel for special de¬ 
scription contributes to a good imderstanding of 
the subject for those not familiar with this 
“false view of God’s relation to the world.” 


The Little Child in the Sunday School. 

By Clara B. Guild and Lillian T. Poor. 

Boston: Beacon Press, 1918. Pp. 229. 

Teacher’s manual, $0.85; pupils’ leaflets, 

I0.7S. 

This is another volume in the same series as 
the foregoing, intended for beghiners in the 
Sunday school, children under six years of age. 
The teacher’s manual contains some very attrac¬ 
tive song^ and forty very short stories suitable 
for the ^dergarten. Only a very few of these 
are based upon the Bible; many of them are 
taken from nature, and others from classical 
and modem literature. The book assumes that 
teachem in this department know how to handle 
a service, and therefore the space devoted to 
the pedagogical handling of tiie whole hour is 
very small. As a matter of fact the majority 
of begiimers’ departments are in the hands of 
young, inexperienced girls who need a great 
deal of instruction in carrying out a program, 
instruction which will enable them to see the 
real philosophy of the thing which they are 
doing and gradually train them to develop 
programs of their own. For the teacher who 
already has this training the book is amply 
sufficient and presents a good collection of 
stories. A very simple but interesting little 
leaflet, involving some handwork, is provided 
for the children. 
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God’s Wonder World. A manual for religious 
instruction in junior grades. By Cora 
Stanwood Cobb. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1918. Pp. xxi-h335. $i. 25. 

This book is an important contribution to 
the growing collection of material for use m 
religious education that is extra-biblical. It is 
a very successful attempt to interpret the 
ordinary phenomena of nature to children in 
a reli^ous spirit, continually directing their 
attention to tne braeficent a^)ects of nature and 
to God as the author ana controller of all 
natural laws. It is intended for children of 
about nine years of age and is the latest edition 
to the “Beacon Course in Religious Educa¬ 
tion.” 

The children's leaflets which accompany the 
teacher’s manual are attractive in content and 
provide for some improvisional material as 
well as constructive handwork. 

While it will doubtless appeal most strongly 
to those who are using a grat deal of ex^- 
biblical material in the Sunday-school curricu¬ 
lum, it would be useful as a source book for 
many who wish to use only an occasional 
lesson of this sort. 


A Book about tho Engliah Bible. By J. H. 

Penniman. New York: Macmillan, 1919. 

Pp. x-f-444. 12.2$. 

The English Bible seems to have perennial 
interest for teachers of English literature, and 
quite naturally so, for in the Authorized Version 
it is a masterpiece of world-literature. Pro- 
lessor Penniman, of the department of English 
at the University of Pennsylvania, has added 
one more book to the many already existing 
that deal with the origin, history, and literary 
value of the English Bible. It is a book packed 
•with information upon a great variety of sub¬ 
jects. It will be read primarily, not for enter¬ 
tainment nor for interest, but for instruction. 
It is a book to be worked through rather than 
run through. The first fifteen chapters deal 
with such topics as “The Sources of the Eng¬ 
lish Bible,” “The Background of the Old Tes¬ 
tament,” “The Background of the New 
Testament,” “Poetic Forms,” “Imagery and Al¬ 
lusion,” “Biblical History,” “Biblical Stories,” 
“Parables,” “Prophets,” “Letters and 
Homilies,” “Apocalypses,” and studies of 
special books. The last six chapters trace the 
mstory of the English Bible from its earliest 


beginning down to date. A good bibliography 
fills the last seven pages. Professor Penniman 
has done hard and faithful work in the consulta¬ 
tion of many sources, many of which he has 
cited in footnotes and thus made available 
for verification; hence his results are reliable 
and may be acc^ted without cavil by the 
serious student. is not saying that there 

may not be an occasional slip from the path 
of right; that would be expecting too mu^ 
of any man in so wide a field as this. 
For example, the oldest bit of known manuscript 
containing Hebrew biblical text b not the Codex 
Petropolitanus (p. 3), but the Nash Papyrus, 
discovered a few years ago and presenting the 
Hebrew Decalogue. Or again, it is too venture¬ 
some to say (pp. 23 f.) that Genesb, chapter 14, 
has been proved to be veritable history. The 
accepted spelling of the name of the Hebrew 
songoook IS “j2-shar” (pp. 30 f.). But^ such 
detaib are not numerous and do not seriously 
impair the value of the book. The possession 
of thb book will make unnecessary the purchase 
of many less comprehensive and less dependable 
works. 


Our Part in the World. By Ella Lyman 
Cabot. Boston: Beacon Pi^, 1918. Pp. 
xvi-hi87 and xxiii-h93. Teacher’s manual, 
|o. so; pupib’ book, $0.75. 

Still another volume from the “Beacon Scries” 
prepared by an author who b already widely 
known for the pr^ration of ethical studies for 
young people. Ihe task that Miss Cabot 
imdertakes, namel)r to open up the whole 
world to bo3rs and girb of fourteen to seventeen 
^ears of age, b a very large one, and its method 
IS necessaifly hampered by the fact that young 
people of these ages coming from different 
types of homes have sometimes acquired knowl- 
e^e of thb sort and frequently have not. 
The chapters are short, and each covers a large 
subject. The amount of instruction and 
inspiration, therefore, which may come from 
it would in some cases possibly not go farther 
than what the pupil already knows and feeb. 
On the other hand, to many young people it 
should constitute a very fine method of gather¬ 
ing together fragments of knowledge and interest 
and interpreting them from the religious point 
of view. It b clear to all who are engaged in 
religious education that one of the chief func¬ 
tions of the church b to interpret life and to 
create attitudes. Miss Cabors books are a 
genuine contribution to thb problem. 
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JESUS OF NAZARETH 

HOW HE THOUGHT, LIVED, WORKED, AND 

ACHIEVED 

By ERNEST D. BURTON 


JESUS WORKING IN GALILEE 

6. THE BEGINNING OF WORK IN GALILEE. MARK 1 : 14-45 

Brief statements of Mark tell us that after John was delivered up (that is, 
thrown into prison) Jesus came into Galilee and began to preach, and that it 
was Herod, tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, who imprisoned John. This suggests 
that perhaps after the baptism of Jesus, John moved northward to a point in or on 
the borders of Galilee, and that Jesus after his forty days of meditation in the 
wilderness either remained in retirement or began his preaching elsewhere (see 
John 3:22). Of this early work the first three Gospels give no account, but record 
the public work of Jesus as if following upon that of John. Luke (4:14) even 
speaks as if Jesus came directly from the wilderness to Galilee. 

Read Mark i: 14,15, and (i) notice the place of Jesus* work and the content 
of his message. (2) Compare this message with that of John as we have already 
studied it in section 3. This too is a call to repentance. In what vital respect 
does it differ from John*s message ? Does this difference seem to you only a matter 
of intellectual belief or is it also a revelation of the character and attitude of Jesus ? 
(3) Matthew reports that John also said that the Kingdom of Heaven was at 
hand. If Matthew is right in this report, did John have the same idea of the King¬ 
dom of God that Jesus had ? (4) Judging from these brief reports of the preach¬ 
ing of Jesus and John, do you think that their idea of God was the same ? If not, 
wherein did they differ ? If their ideas of God and of the Kingdom of God were 
different, would you not expect to find their task in life and their expectation 
concerning the future, as well as their attitude toward people, to be different ? 
Read Luke 4:16-22. Is it significant that we see in Jesus in this early stage of 
his career a definite appeal to hop>e rather than to fear ? Could he have taken this 
attitude toward life had he not felt complete confidence in the fatherly love of God ? 

Read Mark 1:16-20. Consider: (i) Whether it is likely that this was the 
very first event of Jesus* work in Galilee. Would four men be likely to give up 
their business, leave their families, and become followers of a traveling preacher 
of whom they knew nothing ? Or must we suppose that Mark 1:14, 15 covers a 
considerable period of preaching and teaching, and that when Jesus called these 
men they already knew him and had often talked with him ? (2) On the other 
hand, is there an3rthing in the record to suggest that Jesus demanded of them 
at this time a definite statement of opinion about him ? What does the incident 
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of Mark 8:27-30, which happened months later, imply on this matter ? (3) What 
was it about Jesus that led these men to become his followers? Was it his 
message, or himself, or both? Did they understand either perfectly at this 
time ? (4) What does this incident suggest about Jesus’ way of gaining followers ? 
(5) Read also Mark 2:13, 14. What do both narratives imply as to his plans? 
Why did he want companions in his work ? What does the expression ^^hshers of 
men” imply as to what he expected these men to do? 

Read Mark i: 21-34. These verses tell the story of a day in Capernaum. It 
is perhaps an example of many similar days. It includes three incidents, one 
in the synagogue, one in Peter’s home at midday, and one at evening. Suggest 
a title for each of these events. 

Re-read 1:21-28. Consider: (i) The character of the synagogue service in 
Jesus’ day. See Luke 4:16-22, which will suggest the order of service, and 
consult Dictionary of the Bible, (2) Jesus’ habit about attendance in the syna¬ 
gogue. See Luke 4:16. (3) The character of Jesus’teaching. Just what does 
vs. 22 mean ? The scribes were accustomed to appeal to the authority of Scrip¬ 
ture, of traditions, and of the fathers. In this sense they also taught with author¬ 
ity. In what sense does the gospel record show that Jesys taught with authority ? 
How did he seek to convince men that his teaching was worthy of acceptance ? 

(4) What was the 'matter with the man referred to in vs. 23 ? What should we 
call such a man today ? What did people think about him then ? Was the belief 
in demons, evil spirits, widespread in those da3rs ? How were the demons supposed 
to be related to the devil ? (5) Why did Jesus cure the man, and how ? (6) Note 
the impression that the cure made, and its influence on Jesus’ work. 

Read Mark 1:29-34. Consider: (i) What elements entered into the power 
by which Jesus was able to cure the sick. (2) Why he included such work in his 
plan, and did not restrict himself to teaching and preaching. (5) Aside from the 
question of the power by which Jesus cured the sick and the demoniacs, do you 
think that the fact that he did so added to his influence as a teacher in his own 
day ? (4) Has it made him more influential in the centuries since ? If so, why? 

(5) Do you think his disciples of today ought to follow his example ? If so, how ? 

Read Mark 1:35-39. The Jewish Sabbath was on Saturday. This incident 

follows immediately in time upon the events of the Sabbath in Capernaum, and 
fell, therefore, upon a Sunday. Read the story carefully and thoughtfully, 
(i) Notice the place which Jesus sought out as a place of prayer, and consider why 
he chose this place rather than to remain in the house. How does his conduct 
compare with his advice in Matt. 6:6? (2) Why did Jesus pray at all? Why 
did he need to pray ? What did prayer do for him ? (3) Why did he not go 
back to the town when people wanted him ? What does the phrase, “ For to this 
end came I forth,” mean ? What does it imply as to his place of work ? (4) How 
long would it require to do all that is referred to in vs. 39? What was Jesus’ 
message in these synagogues ? 

Read Mark 1:40-45. Give a name to this incident. Consider: (i) What 
characteristics of Jesus are illustrated by his act in healing the leper. (2) Why 
he forbade the leper to teU people of his oire. (3) Why he reqxiired him to observe 
the law referring to such cases. (4) What the incident shows about the place which 
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Jesus gave in his whole plan of work to his deeds of healing. Were they of prime 
importance ? Were they simply means to an end ? Were they wrought for their 
own sake but regarded by him as less important than something else ? 

Suggestions for further study, i. Mention is made in the narratives we have 
been stud3dng of Galilee and Judea, and of Herod, the tetrarch. It will add 
interest and dearness to our study to have dearly before us how these regions 
were related to one another and how they were governed in Jesus' day. It will 
be worth while to study a map of Palestine and to fix in mind a picture of the whole 
land. To get a knowledge of the political situation see Dictionary of the Bible 
imder “Herod," “Archelaus,” “Pilate,” or better still read chaps, xi and xii of 
Mathews' History of New Testament Times, 2. Jesus sometimes taught out of 
doors, on the moxmtain top, or by the seaside; sometimes in private homes, at the 
dinner table; and sometimes in the synagogue and temple. Recall as many 
places as you can in which he tau^t, and the forms that his teaching took. The 
synagogue worship in particular is worthy of special study. See Dictionary of 
the Bible, “Synagogue.” How did the synagogue service ^er from that of the 
temple ? Out of which did our modem chur<± service come ? 3. The Gospels 
suggest that Jesus spent considerable time in healing the sick and the demoniacs. 
What place ought such work as this to have in the plans of the church of Christ 
today ? Does the existence of trained and skilful ph3rsicians afiect the matter ? 
Ought ministers also to be healers? Ought missionary societies to send out 
physicians and conduct hospitals ? If so, why and for what purpose should such 
work be conducted ? _ 

7 . EARLY OPPOSITION TO JESUS. MARK 2 : 1 — 3:6 

In his second chapter and the first six verses of his third chapter Mark nar¬ 
rates a series of incidents in all of which the scribes and Pharisees manifested a 
critical spirit toward Jesus, and at the end of which they even plot his death. 
Whether these incidents all occurred in as close connection as their arrangement 
in Mark's narrative would suggest is not altogether (^rtain, but it is safe to 
assume that opposition to Jesus began to develop early. 

In reading each of these five narratives notice especially in what the scribes 
were interested and in what Jesus was interested, and consider whether the differ¬ 
ence in their interests was the cause of the widening gap between them, and of 
the increasing opposition of the scribes to Jesus. 

Read Mark 2:1-12. Assuming that the house was probably a one-story 
building with a flat roof not of tiles but of a composition of clay and other materials, 
endeavor to picture the whole scene. Ask yourself: (i) Why did Jesus assure 
the man that his sins were forgiven before he healed his paral3rsis? Do you 
think that he would have done so if he had not seen in the man a desire to be 
free from his sin and to be reconciled to God? (3) Did Jesus think that God 
forgave sins xmconditionaUy ? See Matt. 6:14, 15, and compare Ps. 51:1-3; 
I John 1:8-10. (4) Why did the scribes object to his assuring the paralytic 
that his sins were forgiven ? Did they believe in the forgiveness of sins ? How did 
they think God assured men of forgiveness ? See Luke 18:9-14. What was the 
real reason for their criticism of Jesus ? (5) What is the meaning of Jesus' answer 
to thfeir criticism ? Is the possession of power in itself certain evidence of author¬ 
ity to speak for God ? Does the possession of power and the disposition to use it 
to help one's feUow-men furnish some ground for trusting him who uses it thus ? 
If so, why? See Matt. 5:34, 35; 7:16. 
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Read Mark 2:13-17. On the story of the call of Levi recall Mark i: 16-20 
and suggestions on that passage in section 6. Read vss. 15-17. The publicans 
here spoken of were collectors of taxes imposed by the Roman government, and 
for that reason, as well as because of their representation of the heathen power, 
were generally disliked by their fellow-Jews. The sinners who are associated 
with them were people who did not keep the Jewish law with strictness. The 
very use of the term by the Pharisees suggests that the latter did not admit that 
they themselves were sinners, and that they thought of sin not as selfishness or 
harshness, or conduct that harmed others, but as violation of law; for example, 
the law of the Sabbath, or circumcision. The Jewish books show that they made 
much of these two in particular. Reading the passage with these facts in mind, 
consider as suggested above in what the scribes and Pharisees were most inter¬ 
ested, formal observance of religious rules, or the welfare of people. In which 
of these does this narrative show Jesus to be most interested ? Consider this care¬ 
fully; it is a matter of great importance. Luke 7:36-50 and Matt. 23:1-15, 
although relating later incidents, help us at this point. 

Read Mark 2:18-22. This incident illustrates two of the characteristic 
differences between Jesus and the other religious leaders of the day, including 
John, (i) Notice the reason that Jesus gives why his disciples should not fast, 
namely that these were for them days of joy. Of what does this imply that 
fasting was the expression? (2) What does it imply as to the morality and 
effect on character of professing to be sad when one is not sad and has no 
reason to be so? (3) As to the obligation to observe rules, even the ancient 
rules of religion, when these rules conflict with higher principles and the interests of 
men ? (4) Which do you judge he regarded as the more normal in life, happiness 
or sadness? (5) What do vss. 21, 22 imply as to the possibility of expressing 
the spirit of his new message in the old forms that had come down by tradition ? 
(6) Is there a value in old customs ? In what does it consist ? What should we 
do with them as long as they serve a useful purpose ? What when they no longer 
serve human need ? (7) How did Jesus answer this question ? What was the 
answer of the scribes ? 

Read Mark 2:23-28. There are few more significant incidents in the Gospels 
than this one, partly because of the teaching about the Sabbath, but much more 
becaiise of the disclosure of Jesus’ estimate of the value of people and his criterion 
for determining what conduct is right and what is wrong. Notice: (i) The reason 
why the disciples plucked the grain, as implied in vs. 25. (Matt. 12:1 says 
expressly that they were himgry.) (2) Why the Pharisees objected, namely, not 
because the grain belonged to someone else (see Deut. 23:25), but becaiise plucking 
it was labor and violated the Sabbath. (3) On what groimd Jesus defended their 
actions, citing a case in which David, to satisfy himger, violated the sanctity of 
the Temple, which was, if possible, even more sacred than the Sabbath (see 
Matt. 12:15). (4) What this implies as to the value of men, even in respect to 
their ordinary physical needs, as compared with ancient and sacred institutions. 
(5) Notice the remarkable saying of vs. 27. In view of what Jesxis says m the 
preceding section about fasting, would it be legitimate to infer from this statement 
that he held the general principle that institutions are made for men and not men 
for institutions, and that it is always more important to care for men than to con- 
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serve the sanctity of the institution ? (6) If vs. 28 means that Jesus is Lord of the 
Sabbath, how do you think in view of vs. 27 he woiild have men use the Sabbath ? 
(7) What two interests again come into conflict in this narrative and explain the 
attitude of the Pharisees ? 

Read Mark 3:1-6. This is another of the Sabbath incidents, in which again 
Jesus and the Pharisees come into conflict, (i) What does the story imply as to 
the belief of the Pharisees about healing on the Sabbath day? (2) What does 
Jesus’ question in vs. 4 imply as to what he thought was more important, keep¬ 
ing the Sabbath rules, or relieving human suflering ? (3) See Luke 13:14, telling 
how at another time Jesus ignored the Sabbath law. Doubtless these scribes 
reasoned just as the ruler of the synagogue in Luke 13:14 did. What is wrong 
about this reasoning ? Why shoiild not the disciples have waited for their break¬ 
fast ? Why should not the healing have been put off to another day ? (4) What 
does vs. 5 imply as to what Jesus considered to be the cause of the attitude of 
the Pharisees ? What does it imply as to the depth of his feeling on the question ? 

Reviewing this whole series of incidents, (i) what do you judge was Jesus’ 
feeling and conviction about the relative importance of preserving ancient religious 
customs and institutions unchanged and doing what is for the welfare of men ? 
(2) What did he regard as of highest value in the world ? (3) How fundamental 
do you think his thought about this was ? Woiild it profoimdly affect his whole 
idea of life and of religion ? (4) Did he believe that in this he represented the 
mind of God? (5) Had anybody ever before him expressed such a principle? 
(7) Was it for this reason that the scribes and Pharisees opposed him ? 


Suggestions for further study: i. In the sections just studied there are refer¬ 
ences to the publicans, the scribes, the Pharisees, and the Herodians. Which 
of these terms represent people of a certain occupation, which denote sects or 
parties ? 2. What was the business of a publican ? 3. \^at was the occupation 
of a scribe? What was the relative standing of the two in Jewish society ? 4. For 
what did the Pharisees stand? How were they esteemed? 5. Who were the 
Herodians, and what did they represent? 6. How strictly did the Pharisees 
observe the Sabbath ? Did they follow the law of the Old Testament strictly, 
interpret it, or add to it ? 7. What estimate did the Jews of Jesus’ day put upon 
fasting ? How often did a strict Pharisee fast ? How often did the law require 
one to fast ? On all these questions see Dictionary of the Bible, 


8. THE CHOICE OF TWELVE COMPANIONS. LUKE 6 : 12-19 

In Luke 6:20-49 there is a very interesting report of a discourse of Jesus, 
chiefly discussing how men should treat one another. Just preceding this dis- 
cour^, probably taken by Luke from the same book from which he took his story 
of the preaching of John the Baptist and of Jesus’ temptation, is the story of Jesus’ 
choice of twelve companions and of the wide reputation and popularity which he 
had at this time attained. Matthew has in his chaps. 5, 6, 7* a much longer dis¬ 
course than that of Luke, but so like it in many parts and in the order of those 
parts that resemble Luke’s discourse as to make it probable that, while the two 
evangelists used different gospels as their sources at this point, the two discourses 
are fundamentally the same. Matthew has no story of the choice of the twelve 

‘ Commonly called the Sermon on the Mount. 
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companions, thoiigh he gives their names in lo: 3-4. In this study we shall hist 
take up Luke’s story of the choice of the twelve companions and the widespread 
fame of Jesus, and then Matthew’s report of the discourse. 

Read Luke 6:12-16. Consider how Jesus prepared for this important act of 
choosing his companions. Notice in Mark 3:14 a statement of the purpose for 
which he chose them, and consider what is the relation between their being with 
him and their going out to preach. 

Read Luke 6:17-19 and observe over how wide a territory the reputation of 
Jesus had spread, and for what purpose people followed him. 

9 . JESUS’ IDEALS OF CONDUCT. MATT., CHAPS. 5 , 6, 7 

Run rapidly throiigh these three chapters and notice that they are made up 
wholly of teachings of Jesus without narratives. This is the longest collection of 
sayings of Jesus anywhere ih the hist three Gospels. But it is not simply a 
collection of sayings. They form an organized discourse, the chief theme of which 
is righteousness” (see 5:6,10, 20; 6:1), more spedhcally the righteousness that 
is demanded for participation in the Kingdom of Heaven, that is the Kingdom of 
God (see especially 5:20). 

Righteousness is *‘the conduct and character that are right,” or more exactly 
'*the conduct and character that God requires and that make one acceptable to 
him.” It is probable that Jesus’ disregard of the Pharisaic ideas about fasting. 
Sabbath, etc., had led to the charge being made against him that he was a per- 
verter of morals, breaking down the authority of the Old Testament, and teaching 
men not to live according to its laws. It is such a criticism that he seems to be 
answering in 5:17: ‘‘Think not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” And again in vs. 20 he turns the criticism 
against his critics, saying that it is they whose moral standards are too low: 
“For imless your righteousness is higher than that of the scribes and Pharisees 
you shall by no means have a share in the kingdom of heaven.” This statement 
that he is raising, not lowering standards of conduct, establishing, not breaking down 
morals, is illustrated by a series of examples in the remainder of this chapter. 

We shall not \mdertake to study this discourse entire, but shall select from it 
the passages which express most clearly its central idea. 

Read Matt. 5:1, 2. To whom, according to these verses, did Jesus address 
the discourse? To whom does “ye” of vss. ii, 13, 14 refer? 

Read Matt. 5:3-12. These verses (commonly called the Beatitudes from the 
fact that the word translated “blessed” at the beginning of each sentence is in the 
Latin Bible heaii, that is, “happy”) present in a series of aphorisms or proverbs 
Jesus’ ideal of character—the character which God approves and which will give 
one a part in the Kingdom of Heaven. Notice especially vss. 3,10, “theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven,” and vs. 9, “ they shall be called sons of God.” They doubt¬ 
less describe not several classes of people but several characteristics of one class. 
Read these verses through again one by one and notice what element of character 
each verse sets forth. Are these the characteristics which the Pharisees exempli¬ 
fied and cultivated ? Are they the characteristics which are generally esteemed 
today? What kind of person would he be who had all these characteristics? 
What kind of society would that be that was made up of people who had these 
characteristics ? 
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Read Matt. 5:13-16. These verses present two things which the disciples 
of Jesus are expected to do in the world. Both are expressed in symbolic language 
—the salt of the earth,” “the light of the world.” Remembering that salt was in 
ancient times the only thing that people had with which to keep food from decay¬ 
ing, what responsibility does Jesus lay on his disciples by calling them **the salt 
of the earth** ? Of what danger does he warn them in the words, ''but if the salt 
has lost its savor”? Remembering that a lan^> shines not to make itself con¬ 
spicuous but to give light to others, that is to enable them to see things clearly, 
what responsibility does Jesus lay on his disciples in the words, "Ye are the light 
of the world”? Is it possible for them to escape this responsibility? See the 
last half of vs. 14 and vs. 15. Consider carefully how serious an obligation Jesus 
imposes on his followers in this paragraph. 

Read Matt. 5:17-20. What criticism of Jesus does vs. 17 answer? What 
gave rise to that criticism ? In vss. 18,19 Jesus strongly affirms the permanence 
of the law. In view of his treatment of the Sabbath and fasting, can these verses 
be tmderstood to refer to the spedhc commands of the law, or must they be taken 
as a strong affirmation of the permanence of the central moral principle of the 
law? For evidence of what Jesus regards as the essential part of the law see 
Mark 12:28-32. 

In vs. 20 Jesus affirms that his standard of moral conduct is higher than that of 
the Pharisees. Does he mean that it demands more strict keeping of rules (for 
example, about the Sabbath, and foods, and fasting) or a more complete control 
by the principle of regard for the welfare of others ? The study of the next para¬ 
graph will furnish an illustration. 

Read Matt. 5: i x-44. In these verses we have the first of a series of examples 
in which Jesus illustrates the superiority of the righteousness which he demands 
to that of the Pharisees. Notice that he represents the teachers of his day ("ye 
have heard” doubtless means "you have been taught in the synagogue and 
school ”) as laying all emphasis on the outward deed of violence, while he condemns 
also and even more strongly the inward feeling and the words that express this 
feeling. Think over carefully all that this implies. If one’s heart, one’s feelings, 
are right will his deeds be wrong ? Where can you best purify a stream, at the 
source or at its mouth ? 

What do vss. 23, 24 imply as to the acceptableness to God of the worship of 
a man who has wronged his fellow and not made it right ? How does this teaching 
agree with the teaching in Mark 2:27 as to the value of men? Do "wickedness” 
toward men and "worship” of God go well together? 

Read Matt. 5:43-48. (If you have time read also 5:27-42, but vss. 43-48 
contain the heart of the matter.) Over against a spirit of hatred toward anyone 
Jesus teaches love toward all, even our enemies. Does this mean that we should 
approve and admire them, or that we shoiild wish them well and do them good ? 
Does it mean that we shoiild love our enemies and not our friends ? What does 
the example of God to which Jesus appeals in vs. 45 show respecting this matter ? 
In what particular matter does vs. 48 mean that we shoiild be perfect as God is ? 
See Luke 6:36. 

Read Matt. 6:1. In chap. 5 Jesus has emphasized the importance of righteous¬ 
ness of the heart as against righteousness of outward conduct—obedience to rules— 
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only. Here he speaks of righteousness in the sight of God as against the doing of 
righteousness before men to be seen by them. 

He gives three examples. What is the example in vss. 2-4 ? What in vss. 5,6? 
Notice how similar the form of statement is to that in vss. 2-4. Read vss. 16-18 
and notice what example he iises here. Would the principle apply to these three 
things only, or to all conduct before men ? 

Read Matt. 7:24-27. In the earlier parts of this discourse Jesus has empha¬ 
sized the necessity of righteousness that is inward, real, of the heart. But as 
against a righteousness that demands only outward conformity to rules, there is 
another kind of unreal righteousness that seems to be inward. It is the righteous¬ 
ness of profession. What does Jesus say in these verses about this kind of 
righteousness ? Notice especially vss. 24 and 26. What is the difference between 
them? 

What is the chief characteristic of Jesus’ teaching about the conduct that is 
acceptable to God as this appears in these chapters, 5, 6, 7, of Matthew ? How 
does it differ from the teaching of the scribes and Pharisees ? 


Suggestions for further study: i. The discourse in Luke 6:20-49 is very much 
like that in Matt., duAps, 5 to 7, but differs from it in two respects: (a) It is shorter, 
omitting much that is in Matthew, and (b) it is evidently intended for a different 
group of readers. Which of the two discourses compares Jesus’ teaching with that 
of other Jewish teachers and the Old Testament? V^t class of Christians 
would be most interested in this form of the discourse ? For what class of readers 
woiild the form that omits this element of comparison be best adapted ? 2. The 
words of Matt. 5:39, ‘‘Resist not him that is evil,” have been the occasion of 
much discussion and perplexity, especially in times of war. In view of the con¬ 
nection in which they occur and the general character of Jesus’ teaching as you 
have studied it thus far, do you think that Jesus intended these words to be taken 
as an absolute rule, or as a striking illustration of the general principle* that we 
should love our enemies ? Woiild love for one’s enemies forbid us ever to oppose 
their phms and efforts ? If not, when would it forbid it and when not ? 3. Matt. 
7:12 is commonly called the “ Golden Rule.” Why is it so called ? What does 
it mean? Think of illustrations. Is it a fair summary of Jesus’ teaching in 
Matt., chap. 5 ? Is it a good principle to control all one’s treatment of other 
people ? Is it workable between classes and nations, or only between individuals 
and in narrow circles ? 4. Which is simpler to keep, a list of rules, or in heart and 
practice to follow a principle ? Which produces the higher type of character ?* 

10 . SOME GALILEAN INCIDENTS NOT RECORDED BY MARK 

In Luke’s seventh chapter is a group of stories which are not found in Mark 
and not all of which are in Matthew. They evidently came from that interesting 
Galilean gospel which Luke frequently uses in the first half of his gospel instead 
of Mark or to supplement Mark. The first of these stories gives an accoimt of the 
surprising faith of a gentile soldier. Read Luke 7:1-10. The centurion was 
evidently an officer in the service of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. The 
brief narrative shows him to have been a very interesting man. Though a 
Gentile, he had evidently become interested in the Jews and their religion, and, 

‘ A brief treatment of the question Is the Golden Rule Workable between Nations f by 
the author of this course can be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Litera¬ 
ture for three cents. 
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though a hired soldier of Herod, he had won the respect and affection of the Jews. 
What do the facts stated in vss. 2, 3 imply as to the relation between him and the 
Jews, and as to his general character and disposition ? What is implied in this 
respect by vss. 4, s ? What characteristics appear in vss. 6-8 ? What concep¬ 
tion of Jesus had the centurion formed ? Notice vs. 8 and the implication of the 
word also.” Over what did he think Jesus had authority ? Compare his reason¬ 
ing with that of the Jews referred to in Mark 3:1-16 and 3:22. Is openness of 
mind and fairness of judgment confined to any one nation ? In the presence of a 
similar instance of gentile faith Peter said, “I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons, but in every nation he that heareth God and worketh righteousness is 
acceptable to him ” (Acts 10:34,35). Do you think Jesus held the same opinion ? 
The narrative says nothing about Jesus and the centurion ever meeting personally. 
What do you think would have happened if they had become acquainted ? 

Read the story of Jesus and the widow of Nain in Luke 7:11-17. Was the 
inference which the people drew from this incident (vs. 16) a soxmd one ? On what 
did they probably base it. What most interests you in this story—Jesus’ sympathy 
with a sorrowing mother, or his extraordinary power ? Which of these two aspects 
of the story is really of the greatest significance ? Which would be the greater 
loss, to learn that the young man was only apparently dead, so that this was a 
case of resuscitation rather than restoration from death, or to discover that Jesus 
really had no sympathy with people, did not care for their welfare or happiness ? 

The story of Jesus’ answer to the messenger of John the Baptist recorded in 
Luke 7:18-35 falls into three parts: the question and answer, 7:18-23; Jesus’ 
characterization of John, 7:24-28; characterization of the people, 7:29-35. 

Read Luke 7:18-23. Recall that John was in prison (Mark 1:14; Luke 3:20), 
and doubtless had been for some time. Recall also that John had preached a 
speedily coming day of judgment and a Mightier One than he himself, who should 
execute swift punishment on evildoers. Read Luke 3:16, 17. If he had had 
some thought that Jesus might be that Mightier One, would he naturally have 
been perplexed by Jesus’ course of action ? Had Jesus carried out the program 
John had annoxmced for the Coming One, or had he been gentler and more gracious 
than John himself? Jesus’ answer directs John’s attention to certain deeds of 
his life. (Vs. 21 is probably an addition to the original narrative; it is not in 
Matthew’s parallel accoimt.) Do these deeds suggest that Jesus was trying to 
fulfil John’s prediction, or rather that he had a different conception of his work 
from that which John had had of his successor ? The language of Jesus follows 
rather closely that of Isa., chap. 61. John’s prediction of his successor seems 
suggested by Mai. 3: i and foDowing. Read both these passages. Woiild Jesus’ 
answer suggest that there were other prophets than Malachi that John might take 
into accoimt when forming his idea of God’s plan for the world ? Is Jesus’ answer 
kindly or harsh ? Imagine John receiving this answer and try to state the thoughts 
and feelings it would produce in his mind. Would he be comforted or distressed 
by it? 

Read Luke 7:24-28. The reply of Jesus to John suggests, however gently, 
that John was not wholly right in his thought about what was to follow his own 
work. Does Jesus therefore infer that John was not a prophet of God ? Vs. 24 
implies that he was no reed shaken in the wind—thinking one thing today, another 
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thing tomorrow. Woiild that very firmness help to account for his question to 
Jesus ? Try to state in your own words Jesus’ estimate of John as expressed in 
vss. 24-28. 

Vss. 29, 30 are quite evidently not words of Jesus, but a comment of the 
evangelist Luke, or the writer from whom he derived the story. The last sentence 
of vs. 28 is possibly also a comment of the latter writer. It seems to be an expres¬ 
sion of the Christian feeling that no man outside of Christianity could be quite 
equal to a Christian. 

Read Luke 7:31-35. The illustration taken from the games of children 
shows Jesus’ sense of humor. What characteristic of the people does it illustrate ? 
Notice the incidental evidence of Jesus’ social disposition in vss. 33,34, in contrast 
with the austerity of John. What does vs. 35 mean? Does Jesus blame John 
for being different from himself or himself for being unlike John ? What inq>res- 
sion of Jesus does this whole narrative (7:18-35) give one ? 

It is a very dramatic story that Luke 7:36-50 relates. Read the passage and 
give it a name. The characters in the drama are three: Jesus, the Pharisee, 
the woman. The woman has lived a conspicuously sinful life but wishes to 
have done with it. Why in that state of mind did she come to Jesus ? Had she 
ever heard of him before? Did she possibly know of the incident related in 
Mark 2:15-17, or some similar one ? What idea of a prophet underlies the words 
of the Pharisee in vs. 39—one who mingled with men to help them or one who 
kept himself apart from anybody that was sinful ? What course of action was the 
Pharisee evidently himself approving and following ? Why did Jesus follow the 
other course ? Which of them was a real prophet? Does the story that Jesus 
tells the Pharisee (vss. 40-43) imply that the woman was really a greater sinner 
than the Pharisee? See Matt. 21:31, 32. 

Read Luke 8:1-3. Notice who were Jesus’ companions on this evangelistic 
journey. How large a party did it make ? How much attention would it have 
attracted? Who paid the bills? What does the participation of women in 
evangelistic work indicate as to Jesus’ democratic feeling? Did he put one 
class above another or one sex above another? Paul afterward said: *^In Christ 
Jesus there is no male and female ” (Gal. 3:27, 28). Does this represent the spirit 
of Jesus ? 

What impression of Jesus does each of these narratives in Luke 7:1—8:3 
give to you ? What chanurteristic appears in them all ? 


Suggestions for further study: i. Reviewing all the narratives in 7:1—8:3, 
none of which are in Mark, does the whole passage seem to you similar in style ? 
It is an interesting thing to compare it in this respect with Luke 3:1-20; 4: i— 
5:11, most of which probably came from the same older gospel, and on the other 
hand with the narratives of Mark 2:1—^3:6. Which of the two latter passages 
is most like the one we have just studied? 2. Recall what Mark 2:1—^3:6 
shows Jesus to have been most interested in, and consider what Luke 7:1—8:3 
implies as to his chief interest. Do the two passages show us the same Jesus? 
If so what is the significance of the fact that these two passages not only now stand 
in different gospels, but are from different original sources ? 3. What is your 
definition of democracy? What is the fundamental principle of democracy? 
Did Jesus hold that principle ? Is the present-day world as democratic in spirit 
and practice as he was ? Are 3rou ? In what respects is the spirit and practice 
of the community in which you live less democratic than Jesus was ? 
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11 . JESUS UNDER CRITICISM. MARK 3 : 19-35 

We return now to Mark's narrative. Read Mark 3:19-21. By this time 
Jesus’ work was attracting such wide attention that, as in many other similar cases, 
it was unpleasant to his relatives and neighbors. John 7:5 helps to explain this. 
See also Mark 6:3. So, perhaps half in apology, half in complaint, they said he 
was no longer sane. 

Read Mark 3:22-27. The belief in demons was universal in Jesus’ day. 
Men lived in the feeling that they were surrounded by spirits good and evil, and 
they seem to have thought much more of the evil spirits than of the good. Jesus’ 
cure of the demoniacs attracted much attention and gave the scribes the chance 
to accuse him of being himself under the power of the prince of evil spirits. What 
is Jesus’ answer to this accusation (vss. 23-27) ? Remembering that the demons 
were malicious and harmful, and that Jesus’ work was compassionate and helpful, 
what do you think of his argument ? 

Read Mark 3:28-30. Vs. 30 is the comment of the evangelist and shows 
that he understood Jesus’ word about blaspheming against the Holy Spirit to 
have reference to, or to have been suggested by, the fact that Jesus felt he was 
casting out demons by the power of the Holy Spirit. Read Matt. 12:27, 28 
where this thought is directly expressed. But Luke 12:10 reports a saying of 
Jesus similar to this in Mark 3:28, 29, except that blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit is there contrasted with speaking against the Son of Man. This suggests 
that Jesus meant not to characterize their slander of him as itself a blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit, but to warn them that in their wilful misrepresentation 
of him, in their calling good bad, they were on the road toward actually 
setting themselves against all good, even against God’s Spirit. And when they 
reached this point, then there would be no turning back. They would be “guilty 
of an eternal sin.” 

Read Mark 3:31-35 and give a name to the incident. The attitude of Jesus 
toward his family is somewhat perplexing. Does vs. 21 help to explain it ? And 
does the incident In turn help to explain Matt. 10:37, 38 (see the severer form of 
the saying in Luke 14:26, 27) and Mark 10:29, 30? If from his baptism and 
temptation Jesus had regarded himself as devoted to the service of humanity, 
believing this to be God’s will for him, how would the attempt of his family to 
oppose his teaching and to control his action appear to him ? Does this mean that 
he was indifferent to his family or that he was putting the greater above the less ? 

12 . JESUS BEGINS TO TEACH IN PARABLES. MARK 4 : 1-34 

A parable is a story which intentionally bears a double meaning. In its first 
and obvious meaning it deals with the common experience of men and generally 
pertains to material things. In this sense it is, unlike the fable, true to ordinary 
experience, yet not necessarily an actual incident. In its second and less obvious 
sense it has to do with the moral or religious experience of men. • This latter 
meaning, which is the one for the sake of which the parable is told, is suggested 
by the first on the principle of analogy, as today we often use illustrations drawn 
from the farm to illustrate religious things, speaking of the “field” and the “seed” 
and the “harvest.” Parables are not confined to the New Testament (see for 
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example Nathan’s parable to David, 11 Sam. 12:1-12), but Jesus was particularly 
fond of this way of teaching and very skilful in using it. 

Read Mark 4-1-9, 13-20. Then with the story and Jesus’ explanation of 
its spiritual meaning in mind, read 4:10-12. Notice that Jesus implies that the 
miiltitude will not—are not intended to—see the full meaning of the parable. 
Yet it was spoken to them (vss. 1,2), and they doubtless knew that it was a parable, 
that Jesus was not teaching agriculture. If they understood it at all, they would 
probably think of the soils as representing themselves. What warning would it 
then convey to them? But as Jesus explained it to the disciples, the disciples 
would doubtless think of the parable from the point of view of the sower. What 
would it then teach them as to what they were to expect as the resiilt of the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel ? Was it to be accepted by everybody and woiild everybody 
remain steadfast, or were there to be many kinds of hearers and various results ? 
Was this forecast probably in accordance with Jesus’ own experience thus far ? 
If so what does it show as to what he expected as the result of his work ? Is 
the parable as a whole optimistic or pessimistic ? 

Read Mark 4:21-25. This passage is doubtless intended to apply to the use 
of parables. What does it teach as to the use which those who imderstood the 
parables are to make of them ? Vs. 22 seems to say that the very concealment of 
the truth in the parable, that is, the fact that it has an outer meaning that is easy 
to imderstand and remember, and an inner meaning that is less obvious, is for 
the purpose that it may eventually be made clear. Would a literal statement of 
spiritual truth be more likely to be forgotten than a parable ? What do vss. 24, 
25 mean as applied to learning and teaching truth ? 

Read Mark 4:26-29. This also like the first one is a farmer’s parable—a 
parable of the seed. But the emphasis and teaching are different. Read it care¬ 
fully and see if the key to the meaning is not in vs. 28: ** The earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself, first the blade, then the ear, then the full com in the ear.” What 
does it suggest as to the preacher’s responsibility and the forces that work with 
him ? What as to the way in which results come ? 

Read Mark 4:30-32. This parable emphasizes the difference between the 
size of the seed and of that which grows from it. What does this suggest as to the 
way things work in the Eangdom of God ? What effect would the parable have 
on the minds of the disciples ? 

Read Mark 4:33, 34, and then try to sununarize the teaching of the whole 
passage on these points: (a) What a parable is and why Jesus used parables. 
(b) How Jesus expected his work and that of his disciples in preaching the truth 
to become effective. 

Suggestions for further study. 1 . In Matt., chap. 13, all but one of the p>arables 
in Mark, chap. 4, are repeated and certain other ones added. All but one of these 
additional parables are foimd in Matthew only. Probably he drew them from 
an older gospel which he only of our evangelists had, another of those “many” 
gospels spok^ of in Luke 1:1. Turn to Matthew and pick out his added parables, 
and study them as has been suggested above for the parables in Mark. Do they 
convey ideas about the Kingdom not contained in Mark ? 2. Luke 9: 51—18:14 
is without parallel in Mark and is probably wholly taken from stiU another of 
Luke’s “many” gospels. Turn over the pages of this part of Luke and note the 
parables which it contains. Are they also parables about the Kingdom of God ? 
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What does the existence of parables in these three gospels indicate as to Jesus’ 
^bit in using p)arables ? Is it likely that a complete record of his life would give 
us many more parables ? 

13. EVENTS BY THE SEA OF GALILEE, AND RETURN TO NAZARETH 

Read Mark 4:35-41. Does this incident illustrate Jesus’ power over nature 
or his influence upon men, or both ? In the long history of the race, which is 
more important? Jesus rebuked the disciples for their fear and lack of faith. 
In whom did he mean that they shoiild have had faith, and why? See 
Mark 11:22; Luke 12:22-31. 

Read Mark 5:1-10. We have here another illustration of the large part 
which the belief in demons played in the life of the people of that day. There 
were no asylums for the care of the insane, and no scientific knowledge of their 
condition or medical treatment of them, but many people tried to cure them (see 
Luke 9:49; 11:19). The methods which they used were often crude. The 
apochryphal Book of Tobit (6:7) tells of smoking the demons out with smoke 
from the burning of the heart and liver of a fish, and Josephus tells of drawing 
the demon out through the nostrils by the root of a certain plant. In the Middle 
Ages it was common to attempt to expel the demon by torturing the possessed 
person. How would you describe Jesus’ method ? Does he treat the demoniacs 
as great sinners, or as unfortunates ? Was he behind his times or ahead of them ? 
If the latter, what made him so, scientific knowledge or love for men ? 

Read Mark 5:1-20. The story of vss. 11-13 is told from the point of view 
of the beliefs of that day. It coiild not, of course, be otherwise. Is it perhaps the 
story which the swineherds told (vs. 14) ? What was the motive that imderlay 
the request of the people in vs. 17 ? How does it compare with Jesus* thought as 
expressed in Luke 12:6, 7; 13:15, 16; 14:5? Did Jesus regard the beasts as 
of no accoimt, or did he account men as of more value ? What was Jesus’ reason 
for sending the man back to his own people (vs. 19) ? 

Read Mark 5:21-24, 3S-43* Try to picture the whole scene to yourself: the 
ruler of the synagogue, a man of importance in the town; his young daughter 
lying very ill, apparently dying; the physician holding out no hope; someone 
told the father About Jesus and the cures which he had wrought, and advised 
that he be sent for; the ruler hurried away, foimd Jesus, fell at his feet and 
besought him to come. On Ids way a woman stopped Jesus. When her case 
had been cared for, messengers came saying it was too late, the girl was dead. 
Jesus bade the father not to give up hope, and they went on; they came to the 
house; Jesus saw the girl, said she was not dead, but in a swoon; he put out the 
crowd of neighbors and hired mourners, took the child by the hand, lifted her up, 
and told her parents to give her something to eat. What impression of Jesus 
does the whole narrative give you? Did Mark mean to say that Jesus was 
mistaken in believing that the girl was not dead ? What did Luke think about it 
(Luke 8:53)? Which is of the greatest importance to Jesus* own generation and 
to later ones, his sympathy for people, his concern for children and parents, or 
power to bring a girl, apparently or really dead, back to life ? Which of the two 
spreads like leaven, preserves the world as “the salt of the earth,** and lightens 
its darkness as “the light of the world*’ ? 
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Read Mark 5:25-34, noticing that Jesus ascribes the cure to the woman’s 
faith (vs. 34). 

Read Mark 6:1-6. What qualities were people compelled to recognize in 
Jesus ? Was it his words or his works that first arrested their attention ? Why 
did they refuse to receive his message ? In which did they suffer the greater loss, 
in that they failed to receive his message, or that he did but few works of healing 
among them ? 

Suggestions for further study: Several of the narratives which we have been 
studying show Jesus exercising healing power over the sick and demonized. Was 
this power altogether peculiar to himself, or is it something which many have had, 
and many more might have ? Notice that Jesus commissioned his disciples not 
only to preach the gospel, but to cast out demons and to heal the sick (Liike 9:2). 
The Book of Acts also records that Peter and Paul also healed the sick. In various 
ages of the church, including our own day, men have claimed and have seemed to 
possess power to restore people to hedth. Certainly also there is abundant 
evidence that hope, faith in God, courage, contribute powerfully to keep people 
well and to help in their recovery when they are ill. Woiild it at all diminish the 
significance of Jesus’ power if we had reason to believe that what he possessed was 
an exceptional measure of power shared also by many others ? If this was the 
character of Jesus’ power to heal, ought we to endeavor to develop this kind of 
power ? Would it be most valuable in connection with sanitation, hygienic sur¬ 
roundings, and good food, and as a supplement to nursing and rn^cine for the 
sick ? If we ought to develop this power, why should we do so ? 

The Gospels record frequently that Jesus was moved to use his healing power 
by sympathy, compassion, interest in people. Probably the power attracted 
most attention at the time, and has done so since, as the narratives have been read 
for centuries. But it is worth considering which was really most significant, and 
which has had most influence in the world. What does power without concern 
for people accomplish ? What would a vast increase of it in the world do ? What 
would the univei^ spread of sympathy without the exercise of any extraordinary 
power do for the world? How many of the followers of Jesus have had his 
peculiar healing power ? How many have been moved by Ins love to feel a like 
interest in people ? Which of the two is possible to everyone ? Which is the 
world’s greatest asset, force of any kind, or love, concern for our fellows ? 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW (STUDY I) 

1. To what human emotions did John’s preaching chiefly appeal? To what 
opposite ones the preaching of Jesus ? 

2. What was the essential difference between the “authority” with which 
Jesus taught and that of the scribes ? 

3. How did Jesus’ curing of the sick influence his career? 

4. Do you think that the church of Christ ought to follow his example in that 
matter ? If so, by what means ? 

5. What good reasons have Christian missionary societies for sending out 
medical missionaries and establishing hospitals ? 

6. Why did Jesus pray ? > 

7. Name those characteristics of the healing work of Jesus which aroused the 
antagonism of the Pharisees. 

8. How did these same characteristics strengthen his influence on those whom 
he healed ? 

9. Which are more influential, deeds or words ? 

10. In his choice of friends, how did Jesus manifest a democratic spirit ? 

11. Name specific occasions upon which Jesus ignored or violated the Sabbath 
law of the Jews. 
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12. What was the general principle upon which Jesus based his conduct on 
the Sabbath day ? 

13. How would such a principle work today? 

14. Was it easier for Jesus to act upon this principle in the world of his day 
than it is for his followers to do so now in America ? Give reasons for your answer. 

15. Did the attitude of Jesus toward the religious rules and customs of his 
day mean that he thought that all should be destroyed ? 

16. If not, on what basis would he choose those which should be preserved and 
if necessary modified ? 

17. How would you apply this principle today to the church, to government ? 

18. Why did Jesus need helpers ? 

19. In what sense were they referred to by him as the “salt of the earth” 
and the “light of the world” ? 

20. What is the chief characteristic of Jesus' teaching concerning the motives 
of conduct and the conduct itself which will make men fit for membership in the 
Kingdom of God as stated and illustrated in Matt., chaps, s, 6, 7 ? 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW (STUDY II) 

1. Name some of the sources from which the writers of our Gospels secured 
their facts. 

2. Of the Gospels which we now have, which seems to be the earliest ? 

3. Which Gospd gives a brief story of Jesus' youth? 

4. What facts concerning Jesus’ home, family, and early life can be gleaned 
from our records ? 

5. What great prophet appeared among the Jews while Jesus was a young 

man ? 

6. How did Jesus manifest his attitude toward the spirit and work of this 
prophet ? 

7. Give the essence of the message of John in a few words. 

8. Was it a message which was needed by his people ? By Jesus ? 

9. What was the immediate result of Jesus’ baptismal experience upon his 
thought and action ? 

10. What different kinds of temptations assailed Jesus in his period of 
seclusion ? 

11. Give your idea of the reasons why these particular temptations came to 
Jesus. 

12. Do you think that a man's greatest powers may constitute his greatest 
temptation ? If so, what safeguards has he ? 

13. Can you combine Jesus’ answers to the three temptations into a state¬ 
ment, and the decisions whidi Jesus reached in these forty days of meditations, 
as to (a) his attitude toward God, (b) his work, and (c) the methods which he 
would use ? 

14. Can you make a similar statement concerning John the Baptist, his idea 
of God, of his own work, and of the methods which he believed would accomplish 
his purpose? 

1$. John was a good man, believing in God, a man of power, unselfishly devot¬ 
ing himself to the sdvation of his people. Did his message do them good ? 

16. Jesus and John lived in the same country, had the same training, and 
practically the same environment and outward experiences. What was the vital 

^ difference in their religious experience ? 

17. How do you account for it ? 
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MAKING A NEW WORLD 

That ia what we are gmng through. Are you ready for that new 
world? Are your chfldren ready? Are your pupils ready? 


In order that one may help to make sure that the new world 
is a right world one must be familiar with modem ideals and 
methods in moral and religious education. Read 


REUaOUS EDUCATION 


The one magazine on moral and religious training, on education 
for character. 


Bimonthly $ 3.00 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

CHICAGO 1440 East 57th Street ILLINOIS 
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BACK VOLUMES 


OF 

THE BIBUCAL WORLD 

AT REDUCED PRICES 

This is the time to secure a set of the Biblical 
World. 

Delay may mean failure as the numbers are be¬ 
coming more difficult to find and a complete set 
is rare. 


OUR OFFER 

Good until December 31, 1919 

Three sets, unbound, complete excepting 3 issues 
Sale Price $40.00 Regular Price $53.50 

• A few additional complete volumes and single numbers pre¬ 
vious to 1915 may be secured at a reduction from the 
published prices. 

Of Hebrew Student, we have a few odd volumes and numbers, 
also of Old Testament Student and of Old and New Testament 
Student. 

We have also files of the American Journal of Theoldgy and 
the American Journal of Sociology 


* SEND YOUR ORDERS NOW 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

CHICAGO .... ILLINOIS 
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NEW OPEN COURT BOOKS 


RIVAL PHILOSOPHIES OF JESUS AND PAUL, by Ignatius 
Singer. 

The author’s contention is that there are two distinct and mutually 
destructive philosophies in the gospels, one by Jesus and one by Paul. 
He vindicates the philosophy of Jesus on scientific grounds, but rejects the 
Christology of Paul as unhistorical and irrational. Cloth, $2.00. 

EDUCATION IN ANCIENT ISRAEL, by Fletcher H. Swift. 

This book is the first attempt in English to give a full account of the 
debt which Christendom owes to Judaism for its religious and educational 
conceptions, standards, and ideals. Cloth, $1.25. 

WANDERINGS IN THE ORIENT, by Albert M. Reese. 

An illustrated trip to the Orient delightfully interrupted by amusing 
incidents of personal character. Especially life in Hawaii and the Philip¬ 
pine Islands is described as a very fair imitation of paradise. Cloth, $1.00. 

ANATOLE FRANCE, by Lewis (Piaget) Shanks. 

This book is of great present interest because this Frenchman long 
ago responded to problems of social reorganization, democratic world- 
policy, war, and a lasting peace—foreseeing many of the rational solutions 
now everywhere discussed. Cloth, $1.50. 

LETTERS TO TEACHERS, by Hartley B. Alexander. 

A collection of papers addressed to all who realize the importance of a 
critical reconstruction of public education in America. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF B*RTR*ND R*SS*LL, by Philip E. 

JOURDAIN. 

An amazing volume of delicate irony which exposes much solemn 
humbug in philosophy. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 

122 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Biblical World for January 


The January Number of the Biblical World will contain 


The second instalment of DEAN CHARLES R. BROWN'S 
series on The Religion of a Layman 


The Cry for Christ Today 

By PROFESSOR A. T. ROBERTSON, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisoille, Kentucky 


The Tragic Way to Justice 

By REVEREND SHEPHERD KNAPP, Central Church, 
Worcester,'Massachusetts 


The Apocalyptic Mind 

By PROFESSOR CONRAD H. MOEHLMANN, Rochester 
Theological Seminary, Rochester, New York 

The Prophet-Critics 

By PROFESSOR CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY, Fargo 
College, Fargo, North Dakota 
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A Series of Handbooks on 


Principles and Methods of Religions Education 

Eight volumes now ready. Each a record of practical and successful experiment by men 
familiar with sdentihc principles of religious education. Convenient in fonn, inexpensive, 
sdentihc, popular in presentation, treaty of subjects of vital interest, these handbooks are 
invaluable to all who are ensued in religious education. The volumes in this series should be 
in all public and Sunday-s(mod libraries, as well as in private libraries of ministeis, Sunday- 
school superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers. 

Recreation and the Church Graded Social Service for the Sunday School 

By HxaBXET W. Gatis By William Nosmam Hutchims 

I/.00, Postpaid $1.10 7s coUi, postpaid 8$ cents 

Handwork in Religious Education The City Institute for Religious Teachers 
By Addix Giacx Wakols By Walter S. Athbaen 

$rM), postpaid $t.io 7$ conts, postpaid 8$ cents 

The Sunday-School Building and Its Equipment The Dramatixation of Bible Stories 

By Hxebxet F. Evams By Eloabbth E. Miller 

7S cents, postpaid 8$ cents $1.00, postpaid $t.to 

A Survey of Religious Education in the The Church School of Citixenship 

Church School By Allan Hoben 

By William C. Bower $1.00, postpaid $i.to 

$*••$» Postpaid $1.35 _ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

CHICAGO . ILLINOIS 
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IS IT A MYSTERY 

Do you understand the book of Revelation? 

Do you know when and why it was written? 

Do you know what the writer meant by “The 
Beast”? 

Do you know when John expected the Millennial 
Reign? 

Read The Revelation of John, 

by Dr. Shirley J. Case, Pro¬ 
fessor of Early Church History and '' 
New Testament Interpretation in 
the University of Chicago. 

It answers all of the foregoing questions and many 
others. 

It is not too technical for the person with average 
biblical knowledge. 

It will help you to appreciate and use Revelation. 

Price $2.00, postpaid $2.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

CHICAGO .... ILLINOIS 
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MmI BmtiM HtwmI Id dM AMricu Chvcli** 

HYMNS OF THE 




.ChwlMCUitoo M«rriMa«iid Hmhmt L. Wabll,E4it«t 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 
Prices $iis and $142 Per hundred 
Rmturnablm copy emnt on rmeumet 
THE CmiSIIAN CElfTtlRY PUSS 703 L 40lh Sl. CHiaGO 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS 

Never was the demand so great for qualified 
teachers and specialists. For ten years we have 
given our time and energy to this work. Write for 
our /rtf literature. State qualifications briefly. 

OnipatitiTe Iiufaiicton* * AssodatiMi 






Tbe finest furniture made. Direct from pur 
factory to your church. Cataloc free. 1 
OeMeuiis grot. 4 Ca Ospi 88. Orscswills. UU 


(A reprint from UnhersUy of Ctncago Sermons) 

The Fuictionof Death in Haoian Experience 

By GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 
*'One of the most philosophical, as well as one of the most 
solacing and beautiful, presentations of the great facts of 
death and life.*' 

»S cents {27 cents postpaid). 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago ..... HKnois 


Why Not? 

A Call and a ChaUenge 

*‘Why not serve the Christ in the counting* 
house as well as in the pulpit or in the mis¬ 
sion field ? If a man be lx)m with eflhciency, 
but without eloquence, shall he not serve the 
Christ because he cannot preach ? Or, if a 
mpi be bom with a genius for organization, 
with great business acumen, but without a 
d^ire to go to Asia or to Africa, shall he 
s^ not serve the Christ ? And if a man de¬ 
cide to serve Christ in business, why not 
serve him openly and avowedly and one- 
purposed?” 

These questions John Trainor asked of him¬ 
self and his friends. Read the book before 
giving your answer. 

THE SERVERS 

A Novel of Recontbruction and 
Chrutian Serving 


At your bookomUmr*o or hy mail, $1.00 
395 paeme 


JOSEPH 



, HbotM, Teas 


If you do not receive our edvertbiiig matter rcgn- 
lariy, ask to be pot on our mailing Hat. 

* THB UNIVERSITY OP CHICAOO PRESS 


The Greai Qaeations in which we are so deeply interested at present are moral 
questions. The wmr, natio n a li s m , family, the just management of business and industry 
compel thoughtful persons to look for principles. To study the principles involved in 
all lines of action is the aim of 

The International Journal of Ethics 


During the past five years we have had impressive evidence of the influence 
of ideas. In view of the larger concern which America must take in the affairs 
of the World, it is increasingly important that English-speaking peoples should 
understand each other and think out problems together. 

The reviews and shorter notices of books published in Great Britain are of 
particular value to American students and readers. 

For libraries the permanent value of the Journal is an important considera¬ 
tion. Many of the articles will be referred to in the literature of their respective 
subjects, and it will be increasingly desirable for students to be able to refer to 
its files when studying the subjects with which it deals. 


Quarterly 


$2.50 a year 


65 cento a number 


ADDRESS ALL 
CORRESPONDENCE TO 


JAMES H. TUFTS 


THE UNIYERSnr OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NEW BOOKS 



A Manual of Style (Revised Edition). By the Staff of the Unwersitv of Chi¬ 
cago Press. $1.50, (^tpaid $1.65. An invaluable handbook for writers, editors, 
teachers, librarians, ministers, lawyers, printers, publishers, proofreaders—for all who 
need guidance on matters of propriety in style. 


The Religions of the World (Revised Edition). By George A. Barton, Bryn 
Mawr College. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. The author has added two new chapters. 
All great rehgions consider^. Combines the virtues of popular presentation and 
scholarly accuracy. Presents in an interesting .way a large number of facts little 
known to the general reader. 


Current Economic Problems (Revised Edition). Edited by Walton h. 
Hamilton, Professor of Economic Institutions, Amherst College. $3.50, postpaid 
S3.75, A selection of readings from the widest range of sources. The revision pre¬ 
sents new material made available as a result of the war, and the new point of view 
brought about by the war in many lines of thinking on economic subjects. 


Problems of Fertilizetioil. By Frank R. Lillie, University of Chicago. $1.75, 
postpaid $1.90. As the problem of fertilization deals with the union of male, and 
female sex elements, which forms the beginning of each individual's life-history, it has 
important bearings upon the problems of heredity. It also has close relations to 
several other fundamental biological problems. 


The ReVelatlOIl of John, is the Book of Revelation a Mystery to You ? By 
Shirley J. Case, Professor of Early Church Histo^ and New Testament, the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. This is a popular presentation of the 
subject and not a technical commentary. The author tells why and when the book 
was written. 


Outlines of Chinese Art. By John Calvin Ferguson. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. 
This volume embraces six lectures delivered at the Art Institute, Chicago. The 
author presents in a most interesting way a comprehensive survey of Chmese art. 
Profusely illustrated. 


How the Bible Grew. By Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Seminary. $x .50, 
postpdd $1.65. This is the first single work to record the growth of the Bible 
from its loginning up to the present time. It answers many questions about the 
Bible. 


The Spread of Christiiuiit^ in the Modern World. By Edward Caldwell 
Moore, Harvard University. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. The book gives a survey 
of the expansion of Christianity since the beginning of the modem era, about 1757, 
and depicts the movement against the background of general histoiy. 
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CHICAGO.ILLINOIS 
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LOOK 

for the five 
alarm clocks 
that wake 
up sleepy 
typewriting. 

You wUl find them in the five 
red keys of th^ 

Self-Starting 
Remington Typewriter 

This machine puts more ‘‘go” into 
your correspondence and insures an 
increased typing output in the same 
typing time. Let us send our sales¬ 
man to tell you more about it. 

Remiogton T]rpewriter Company 

iMarFonle^ 

374 Broadway, New York 



Fm£ INKS MG? ADHESIVES 
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DniwIbc laka 
Btoraal Writtac lak 
BafroMlac lak 
Taarlao Macilaco 
Photo Moaator Paste 
DrowlBO Board Paste 
LIqald Paste 
Ofilca Paste 
Vofotablo Olao. Btc. 

Are the Finest and Beet Inks end Adhecivet 


Emandpmtc yottrscll from the uae of oorroaive aad 
ill-Bmellinc iaki and adhoivet and adopt the 
ItIgfiBS laks aad Adhestvos. They will be a 
lamelation to you. they are w tweet, clean, well 
pm vp, and withal to ^cient. 


At Doalors Qoaorally 


CHAS. M. HiaaiNS & CO., Mfra. 

BraadMs: Chicago, Loadoa 

371 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 



BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 

Rochester, N.Y. 

New York Waakington Chicago San Francisco Lomdon 

Maken of Ophthalmic Len$e* and Inttramenb, Microacopes, Photographic Lenaea, BatopUcons 
Binocular*, Magnifiers, Readers, and other High-Grade Optical Products 
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CIRCULATE 


DO NOT 
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